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IPUEFACE  TO   VOLUME  lll-PART  11. 


icn  years  aince  the  publication  of  -the  last  edition 
of  titat  part  of  CoMMEECiAL.OROAsm-  Analysis  which 
treated  of  Alkaloids  and  Tar  Bastis.  These  subjects 
then  occupied  about  120  pages.  In  the  edition  now 
issued  570  pages  have  already  been  printed,  and  I  feel 
relactantly  compelled  to  publish  the  subject-matter 
now  ready  as  Pabt  II.  of  Volume  III.,  leaving  the 
aections  on  the  less  important  Alkaloids  and  the 
chapters  ou  Animal  Bases,  Cyanogen  Compodnds, 
Pbotbids,  &c.,  to  be  issued  separately  aa  Part  III. 

Ir  Part  II.,  now  published,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  fully  and  accurately  such  of  the  Organic 
Base*  as  have  any  practical  interest,  and  to  give 
reliable  information  as  to  their  sources.  The  Amines, 
Hydrazines,  and  Pyridine  and  its  Derivatives  are 
now  considered  for  the  first  time.  The  Antipyretics, 
and  other  synthetical  remedies  with  which  modem 
Chemistry  has  enriched  medicine,  are  described  fully, 
in  cases  where  they  fall  appropriately  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  Volume ;  and  I  believe  the  sections  ou 
Aolipyrine,  Antifebriu,  Phenaeetin,  ThaUiue,  &c., 
(»)utain  a  resum^  of  all  published  information  ou  their 
respective  subjects.  In  the  Chapter  on  Vegetable 
Alkaloids  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  more 
importttiit  articles  as  complete  and  trustworthy  as 
iHjs^blo,  and    in  this  endeavour  have  received  most 
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valuable  assistance  from  Mr  W.  Chattaway,  Mr  A.  J. 
Cownley,  Mr  K.  A.  Cripps,  Mr  D.  B.  Dott,  Mr  A.  W. 
Gerrard,  Mr  0.  Hehner,  Dr  B.  H.  Paul,  Mr  M.  J. 
Sheridan,  Dr  C.  R  Alder  Wright,  and  Mr  K.  Wright, 
who  have  kindly  perused  and  corrected  some  of  the 
more  important  sections.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  article  on  Aconite  Bases  occupies  44  pages, 
that  on  Atropine  and  its  Allies  27,  Coca  Alkaloids  23, 
Opium  Alkaloids  67,  C5inchona  Alkaloids  79,  and  Tea 
and  CoflFee  27  pages  each,  it  is  evident  that  these 
gentlemen  had  no  light  task. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  zealous  assistance  of 
Mr  a  E.  Scott  Smith,  Mr  C.  M.  Caines,  Mr  G.  S.  A. 
Gaines,  and  other  workers  in  my  laboratory,  in 
researches  on  the  Assay  of  Aconite  Bases,  the  Deter- 
mination of  Caffeine,  and  much  similar  original  experi- 
mental work,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found 
duly  recorded. 

In  the  sections  on  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa,  which 
conclude  the  Volume  and  together  occupy  73  pages, 
I  have  incorporated  nearly  every  item  of  trustworthy 
information  of  a  chemical  nature  within  my  knowledge, 
and  I  believe  these  articles  will  be  found  of  service  by 
many  besides  professional  chemists. 

Part  III.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  followed  at  no 
distant  date  by  a  New  Edition  of  the  earlier  Volumes. 


ALFRED  H.  ALLEN. 


101,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  1st  October  1892. 
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AMINES  AND  AMMONIUM  BASES. 


WuRTZ,  in  1848,  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  ammonia^  H3N,  could  be  replaced  by  ethyl,  CgHg,  and 
shortly  afterwards  A.  W.  Hofmann  proved  that  the  substitution 
by  ethyl  and  other  alkyl  radicals  could  be  extended  to  the  second 
and  third  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  new  bodies  thus  produced  being 
powerfidly  alkaline  and  in  other  respects  closely  resembling 
ammonia  itself.  Hofmann  called  these  new  bases  amines, 
and  proved  them  to  be  the  simplest  members  of  a  numerous  class 
of  synthetically  producible  compounds.  He  classified  them  as 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines,  according 
as  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  hydrogen  atom's  of  the  ammonia- 
molecule  were  replaced  by  alcoholic  or  alkyl  radicals.  As  these 
atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be,  and  very  often  are,  replaced  by  two  or 
more  different  organic  radicals,  mixed  amines  exist,  and  are 
capable  of  numerous  metameric  modifications.  Thus  a  base  having 
the  empirical  formula  CgH^gN  may  have  any  one  of  the  five 
following  constitutions : — 

CsHn  ) 
1.  Amyl-amine, H     >N 


51 


C4H9 

2.  Butyl-methyl-amine, CH3  J^N 

H 

C3H7 

3.  Propyl-ethyl-amine, ^2^5  Y^ 

H 

C3H7 

4.  Propyl-dimethyl-amine,    ....      CH3  }-N 

CH3 

5.  Diethyl-methyl-amine,      ....     C0H5  r 

CII3 ) 
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Of  these  metameric  bases,^  the  first  only  is  a  primary  monamine ; 
the  second  and  third  are  secondary  amines ;  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tertiary  bases.  They  could  be  distinguished  by  their  behaviour 
with  ethyl  iodide,  nitrous  acid,  and  the  other  reactions  described 
on  page  4  et  seq. 

The  hydrogen  of  ammonia  may  also  be  replaced  by  an  acid 
radical,  such  as  acetyl  or  benzoyl,  when  the  resultant  com- 
pound no  longer  possesses  basic  properties,  and  is  termed  an 
amide  (c.^.,  acetamide,  CjHjO.KHj).  Mixed  compounds  also 
exist,  such  as 


which  may  be  called  either  methyl-acetamide  or  acetyl- 
methylamine.  Bases  are  also  known  which  are  derived  from 
the  replacement  of  certain  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two,  three, 
and  even  four  associated  molecules  of  ammonia,  the  products  being 
called  respectively  diamines,  triamines,  and  tetramines, 
which  closely  resemble  the  monamines  in  their  general  characters. 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  bases  : — 


MONAUINES — 

Pheixylamine 
{Aniline), 

H 
H 


Y 


Diamines — 

Phenylene-diamine. 

(CoH^ 
H, 


JHethylanUne. 

(c  A) ) 


Diethylene-diatnine. 

Hi,    ) 

(CA)") 


2 


Trimethylamine. 

(CH3) 

(CH,) 
(CH3) 

Triethylene-diamine. 

(CjH,)"  ) 
(C^H,)"  J 


Thiamines — 

Diethylene-triamine, 


H5 


K 


8 


Tetramines — 


Triethylene-triamine. 

H, 

(CA) 

(CA)" 
(CjHJ" 


'3 


Triethylend-ietramine. 

^  It  is  evident  that  the  formulse  in  the  text  do  not  exhaust  all  possible 
modifications  of  the  base  CsH|,N,  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  various 
isomeric  modifications  of  which  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl  are  susceptible. 


NATURAL  AMINEa  3 

Intereeting  bases  are  also  obtainable  by  the  substitution  of  organic 
radicals  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  H3P,  H3AS,  and  HgSb. 

The  majority  of  the  known  bodies  of  the  amine  class  are 
synthetical  compounds  of  great  scientific  but  little  practical  interest. 
Some  few  amines  have  been  found  to  exist  naturally  in  plants 
(e.g.,  trimethylamine,  conine),  and  others  are  met  with  in  animal 
fluids  (e.g^  urea),  or  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matters  (leucine,  glycocine).  The  tar-bases  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  amine  class,  aniline  and  toluidine  being 
primary,  and  pyridine  and  quinoline  tertiary  monamines. 
Piperidine,  conine,  and  sarcocine  are  examples  of 
secondary  monamines;  while  urea  and  diamidobenzene 
may  be  regarded  as  diamines,  and  biuret  and  guanidine  as 
triamines.  Choline  and  neurine  are  related  to  the  tetra- 
alkyl-ammonium  bases.  The  monamines  may  bo  advantageously 
considered  at  the  present  stage,  but  the  majority  of  the  amine  bases 
will  be  more  conveniently  described  in  other  chapters. 

MONAMINES. 

These  bases  are  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  by  an  equivalent 
number  of  alkyl  radicals.  The  first  body  obtained  of  this  class 
was  ethylamine,  C2H5.NH2,  prepared  by  Wurtz  in  1848 
by  distilling  ethyl  cyanurate  with  caustic  potash.  Methylamrne, 
CHyXHg,  was  obtained  by  the  same  chemist  in  the  following  year, 
hy  the  distillation  of  methyl  isocyanate  (acetonitrile)  with  caustic 
alkali :— 2K0H  +  CH3.N.CO  =  KgCOg + CH3.NH2 . 

Hofmann  obtained  the  monamines  by  the  reaction  of  an  alkyl 
iodide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  The  reaction  is 
not  a  simple  one,  all  three  monamines  being  formed  together 
with  a  tetra-alkylated  ammonium  base.  Thus,  when  ethyl  iodide 
is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  there 
are  obtained : — 

Hydriodide  of  ammonia,     .     .     .  HgNjHI  =  H^NI 

„          monoethylamine,  .  (C2H5)H2N,HI  =  (€2115)113X1 

diethy  lamine,        .  (C2H5)2HN  ,HI  =  (aH5)2H2N  I 

triethylamine,        .  (C2H5)3N,HI  =  (C2H5)3HNI 

Iodide  of  tctra- ethyl-ammonium,.  (C2H5)3N,C2HgI  =  (02115)^X1 

Similar  products  result  when  bromide  or  chloride  of  ethyl 
is  substituted  for  the  iodide,  except  as  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  amines  obtained.  Thus  chloride  of  ethyl  produces  almost 
exclusively  EtHjNCl,  with   small   quantities  of   EtjHjNCl   and 
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Et^NCl ;  ethyl  bromide  gives  chiefly  EtHjNBr,  with  very  appreciable 
quantities  of  Et2H2NBr  and  EtjHNBr,  but  very  little  Et^NBr ; 
while  ethyl  iodide  produces  EtHjNI,  Et2H2NI,  and  EtgHNI  in 
about  equal  proportions,  as  well  as  very  appreciable  quantities  of 
Et^NI  (Groves,  Jour,  Cliem,  Soc,  xiii.  331). 

A  similar  series  of  products  is  obtained  by  heating  iodide, 
bromide,  or  nitrate  of  methyl  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
methyl  alcohol.  When  the  methyl  nitrate  and  ammonia  solution 
are  used  in  equivalent  proportions  for  the  reaction — MeN03+ 
H3N  =  MeH2N,HN0g,  monomethylamine  is  tlie  chief  product, 
though  more  or  less  of  each  of  the  more  highly  substituted  pro- 
ducts is  also  formed.  With  excess  of  methyl  nitrate,  the  nitrate 
of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  Me^N.KOj,  is  produced  in 
large  excess,  and  the  same  quaternary  compound  is  formed  if 
methyl  bromide  or  iodide  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  products  obtained  by  treating  alkyl 
iodides,  &c.,  with  alcoholic  ammonia  is  due  to  the  tendency  of 
the  amines  first  produced  to  react  on  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  alkyl  iodide  or  other  salt  to  form  ammonium  iodide  and 
more  highly  substituted  amines.     Thus  : — 

(CgH,)H,N  +  C^H,!  =  (C,H6)H,NI 
(C,H,),HN + C  AI  =  (CjH,)3HNI 

The  hydriodides  of  the  amines  similarly  react  with  alkyl  iodides 
in  presence  of  ammonia  to  form  ammonium  iodide  and  more 
highly  substituted  amines. 

From  these  reactions  it  follows  that  the  hydriodide  of  diethyl - 
amine,  for  instance,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  bromide  or 
iodide  of  ethyl  with  a  calculated  amount  of  mono-ethylamine  in 
a  sealed  tube.  A  great  variety  of  mixed  amines  may  be  obtained 
by  precisely  similar  means. 

Distinction  and  Separation  op  Primary,  Secondary,  and 
Tertiary  Monamines. 

a.  If  an  amine  be  heated  to  100*,  under  pressure,  with  an  excess 
of  alkyl  iodide,  a  quaternary  iodide  will  at  length  be 
formed,  and  the  problem  whether  the  original  base  was  a  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary  amine  will  be  solved  by  comparing  the 
composition  of  the  ultimate  product  with  that  of  the  original 
base  or  its  hydriodide.  Thus,  if  methyl  iodide  has  been  the 
alkylising  agent  employed,  the  iodide  of  the  compound  ammonium 
ultimately  obtained  will  differ  from  the  hydriodide  of  the  original 
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b*M  by  3CH,,  if  tlie  amine  was  primary ;  by  2CH^  if  secondary  ; 
and  by  CHj,  if  tertiary. 

b.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  tlie  method  devised  by 
A.  W,  Uofmann  for  tho  separation  of  the  niixed  amines 
resulting  from  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  ammonia : — 
The  product  of  the  reaction  ia  filtered  from  ammonium  iodide, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  iii  the  alcoholic  liquid,  and  ia  evaporated 
U>  dryness  to  get  rid  of  excess  of  alcohol,  free  ammonia,  and 
uncbauged  alkyl  iodide.  The  residue  is  then  distilled  with  caustic 
potash,  when  the  hydriodides  of  the  amines  are  decomposed,  the 
bttsefl  volatilising,  while  the  iodide  of  the  tetra-alkylated  ammonium 
husc  remains  in  the  retort  unchanged  by,  and  insoluble  in,  the 
strong  potaab  solution.  The  mixture  of  amines  is  conducted  over 
caustic  lime,  and  then  condensed  by  passage  through  a  well-cooled 
tube.  The  bases  are  then  treated  in  a  fiask  with  one  and  half  times 
their  weight  of  ethyl  oxalate  (previously  dried  over  calcium 
chloride),  which  is  added  gradually  through  a  tapped  funnel.  This 
line  no  action  on  triethylamine  or  other  tertiary  bases,  but  converts 
diethylamine  into  liquid  ethyl  diethyt-oxamate,  and 
moQo-etliylamine  into  solid  die thyl-oxamide,^  according  to 
Ute  following  equations: — 


1.  (C,igA0,+2(C,H,)NH,=  C,0,|  ™{c,hJ  + 


E.(CiH,),C,0,  +  (C^,),SH  =  CiO, 


Dlethfl-oumlde. 

0,C,H. 


;(C5Hs)0H 

AJcohol. 


;  -^HCiH,), 


»h]rl(a»l*W. 


metbjlamlue.       Etli^l  Olethy  1-di 


Pliqnid  gets  very  hot,  but  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction 

v^tnixture  should  be  heated  to    100°   for   several    days  in    a 

~1  veaseL     The  triethylamine,   which  has  taken  no   part  in 

ftCtion,  ie  Iben  distilled  olf  on  the  water-liath.     The  residue  is 

[,  and  the  solid  oxamide  separated  from  the  liquid  osamate 

On    subsequent    distillation    with    caustic    potush, 

thrloiftmlile  may  also  tie  separated   fnini   tlie   ethyl  dietbylaxamiito 
'a  whifh  the  former  Uisaolves  easily,  tlie  l»ttor  very  spsriugly. 
If  hot  water  be  n*ed.  the  Bepaiation  is  more  perfect  and  the  reaidoal  oxBiDSte 
qnlte  (lure  :    hut  mudu  of  it  enffers  hjdrolyaiH  and  goes  iub 
dWiyltoaiaii.-  acid. 


tlie  |>rinMr;  amines  in  this  reaction. 


XNH.CjH, 
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these  compounds  yield  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  respec- 
tively : — 

1.  C208(NH.CjHft)2+2H.(OK)=Cj02(OK)2+2H(NH.C,H6) 

The  foregoing  process  is  available,  with  certain  modifications  in 
detail,  for  the  separation  of  the  amines  of  methyl  and  other  homo- 
logues  of  ethyl,  and,  in  fact,  is  of  general  application  for  the  separa- 
tion of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines;  the  first  class 
forming  oxamides,  the  second  oxamic  ethers,  and  the  third  being 
unacted  on  by  ethyl  oxamate. 

An  important  modification  in  the  foregoing  method  has  been 
made  by  I)  u  v  i  1 1  i  e  r  and  B  u  i  s  i  n  e  (Ann,  Chim,  Phys.,  [5],  xxiii. 
289),  who  operate  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bases.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  primary  amines  are  converted  by  ethyl  oxalate 
into  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  oxamides,  while  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  bases  are  unchanged,  or  at  any  rate  remain  wholly  in 
solution.  After  separating  the  oxamides  by  filtration,  the  mother- 
liquor^  [is  boiled  for  some  time,  which  causes  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
ethyl  diethyloxamate  with  formation  ofdiethyloxamic  acid, 
(C2H5)2N.C202.0H,  and  the  further  change  of  this  into  the  acid 
oxalate  of  diethylamine,  (C2H5)2HN.H2C204.^  This  salt 
separates  on  cooling,  and  yields  the  free  base  on  distillation  with 
alkali.  The  filtrate]  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  bases  dried  by 
caustic  potash,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  adding  ethyl 
oxalate  to  this  solution  the  secondary  amines  are  converted  into 
oxamic  ethers,  while  any  remaining  primary  amines  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  oxamides.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  alcohol 
and  unchanged  tertiary  hoses  are  distilled  off  on  the  water-bath. 
The  oxamates  remaining  in  the  retort  may  be  converted  into  calcium 
salts  by  treatment  with  milk  of  lime  or  the  secondary  bases  at 
once  liberated  and  recovered  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash. - 

^  The  treatment  described  in  the  brackets  is  optional,  and  chiefly  of  advan- 
tage in  the  separation  of  ethylamines. 

*  The  conversion  into  calciam  salts  is  especially  suitable  for  the  treatment 
of  the  ethylamines.  The  precipitated  calcium  diethyloxamate  and  monoethyl- 
oxamate  are  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  alcohol,  which  precipi- 
tates the  remainder  of  the  calcium  salts.  The  precipitates  are  treated  with 
boiling  water,  when  the  monoethyloxamate  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  again 
on  cooling  in  large  crystals,  which  on  distillation  with  potash  yield  ethylamine. 
On  concentrating  and  cooling  the  mother-liquors,  calcium  diethyloxamate 
separates.  It  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  washed  with  ether  to  remove  any 
adhering  oxamide,  and  distilled  with  potash,  when  it  yields  pure  diethylamine. 


lornc 
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DuvUlier  an<l  Buisino  have  applied  this  method  to  tha  anolyBia 
<A  the  complex  mixture  of  ttmines  present  iu  commercial  trtmethyl- 
aniine  from  Mno*»w  (page  13).  A.  M  tiller  {Bull.  Sor.  Chim., 
xlii.  202;  Jour.  Chetn.  A'oc.,  xlviii.  501)  has  described  a  method 
fur  the  tepuratioa  of  amines  based  on  much  the  same  priociple. 

TLo  primary,  Becondary,  and  tertiary  monaminea  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  reactions  ; — 

e.  If  a  primatymonaniiDe  be  boiled  withalcoholicpotash  and  chloro- 
form, the  chitracteriatic  and  highly  disagreenbte  oiloui  of  the  corre- 
sponding  caibamine  or  isonitrile  is  evolved,  according  to  the 
reaction:— MeSHj  4- CHC]3-f-3KHO=MeNC  +  3HgO  +  3KCI. 

d.  If  a  primary  fatty  nionamiue  he  dissolved  in  a  tuLxture  of 
«qaal  measures  of  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  liquid 
then  boiled  down  to  one-half,  athiocarbamate  will  be  formed 
tlias:— 2MeSH,-(-C8,=MeXH.CS.S.NMeUj. 

If  the  resultaat  liquid  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  or 
ferric  thIoriJe,  a  pungent  odour  of  mustard  oil  wit!  be  produced. 

t^Wg  to  the  formation  of  an  olkyl  iso-thiocyanate  :' — 

[eNH.C8.S.NMeH3-t-HgCls=HgS+MeNC8-|-NMeH3Cl. 
Nitrous  acid  Qonvette  jn-itnary  faih/  monamiiieg  into  the  corre- 
ldingiilcohola:--MeHjjN-^NaOH  =  Me,OH4-OH^-l-Ns. 

Aromatk  primanj  amines  {e.g.,  aniline)  are  converted  by 
mtroits  acid  into  diaxo-co  mpound  s  :— PhNHj-t-K0.OH  = 
Ph.S.S.OH-|-H,0. 

Sfeomlan/  amines,  whether  tatty  or  aromatic,  are  converted  by 
nitrous  acid  into  nitroaa mines,  thus: — Me^fTH  +  NO.OH  = 
We^X-SO-l-HjO.  The  nitrosominee  are  yellow  liquids,  of  neutral 
•Uiarnclt-'r  and  aromatic  odour,  volatile  without  decomposition  in  a 
cuiTcDt  of  Bttium.  Weak  reducing  agents  convert  them  into 
hydraiinea  (page  27) ;  but  by  more  powerful  hydrogonising 
agents,  or  by  warming  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are 
Kconvorted  into  the  original  secondary  amines. 

Nitrous  ncid  has  no  action  on  tertiaTij  fatly  aminee.  It  converts 
moat  trrliarij  aramatie  amines  into  nitruso-derivatives 
which  still  [losaeaa  basic  properties. 

In  prHctice,  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amines  is  best 
effected  hy  distilling  their  hydrochlorides  with  n  strong  solution  of 
jiotaseium  or  sodium  nitrite.  It  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  three  methyliiuines  be  thus  treated,  the  monometlujlamine 
h  dteltoycil  (with  formation  of  methyl  alcohol,  which  will  be  found 

>  In  ihe  cjuo  of  nramatic  primary  aminsB,  the  prsdact  ta  umally  »  thio-UTM, 
wlikll  Twjuirai  to  bo  treated  with  [ihoaphorio  p«oto»iJe  to  obtain  the  Ua-thio- 
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in  the  distillate),  dimethylamine  is  converted  into  dimethyl- 
nitrosamine,  which  distils/  while  the  hydrochloride  of  tri- 
mdhylamine  remains  in  the  retort  (mixed  with  excess  of  the 
metallic  nitrite),  and  on  distilling  it  with  caustic  alkali  the  free 
base  can  he  obtained. 

/.  Both  primary  and  secondary  monamines  react  with  aldehydes 
to  form  indifferent  bodies.  The  reaction  between  oenanthol  and 
mono-  and  di-methylamine  respectively  is  as  follows : — 

H2.X.CH8 + CeHi8.CH0  =  HgO  +  CeH13.CH.NCH3 ;  and 

2HN(CH3)2+ CeHi3.CH0  =  H^O  +  CeHi3.CH[N(CH3)  J,. 

This  reaction  has  been  utilised  by  Schiff  (AnruUen,  clix.,  158) 
for  the  volumetric  assay  of  amines.  The  base  is  dissolved  in 
benzene,  fused  calcium  chloride  added,  and  then  a  standard  solution 
of  oenanthol  in  benzene  dropped  in  from  a  burette  as  long  as  water 
continues  to  separate.  Each  addition  of  the  oenanthol  solution 
produces  a  turbidity  from  separation  of  water,  but  this  is  absorbed 
by  the  calcium  chloride  on  gentle  agitation.  As  a  primary  amine 
reacts  with  twice  as  much  oenanthol  as  the  corresponding  secondary 
amine,  the  proportions  of  the  two  in  a  mixture  can  be  estimated  from 
the  result  of  the  titration,  provided  the  mean  combining  weight  of 
the  mixture  be  known,  or  ascertained  in  a  separate  experiment  by 
titration  with  standard  acid. 

g.  The  acid  ferrocyanides  of  the  tertiary  amines  are 
remarkably  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  precipitated  on  adding 
potassium  ferrocyanide  to  the  solutions  of  the  amines  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  bases  can  be  recovered  from  their  ferro- 
cyanides by  treating  the  precipitate  with  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
filtering,  and  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  and  excess  of  copper  from 
the  filtrate  by  baryta-water. 

Generic  Characters  of  Monamines. 

The  monamines,  as  a  class,  are  readily  volatile  liquids,  of  lower 
specific  gravity  than  water.  Their  boiling-points  rise  with  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  They  are  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame ;  and  the  lower  members  dissolve 
with  great  facility  in  water,  forming  strongly  alkaline  liquids 
of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  From  their  solutions,  ethylamine  and 
the  higher  homologues  can  be  separated  by  saturating  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash.     By  boiling  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  free 

^  On  separating  the  nitrosamine,  which  forms  a  yellow  oil,  from  the  aqueous 
distillate,  treating  it  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  till  the  liquid  is  homogeneous,  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
secondary  amine  is  formed,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  solution. 
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bases,  or  of  their  salts  after  adding  excess  of  lime  or  fixed  caustic 
tlkali,  the  monamines  can  be  completely  volatilised,  and  con- 
densed again  in  water  or  acid,  and  titrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  ammonia.  The  monamines  are  all  powerful  bases,  closely 
resembhDg  ammonia  in  their  general  characters.  They  form 
ciystallisable  salts,  and  yield  chloroplatinates,  chlor- 
au rates,  and  alums,  exactly  similar  in  characters  and  consti- 
tution to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  ammonia.  The  mona- 
mines precipitate  magnesium  salts,  but  the  precipitated  mag- 
nesium hydroxide  dissolves  in  the  amine  hydrochloride,  forming 
a  double  salt  from  the  solution  of  which  phosphate  of  sodium 
precipitates  an  amino-magnesium  phosphate.  The  amines  thus 
beliave  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia. 

The  only  amines  (not  described  in  other  chapters)  requiring 
detailed  consideration  are  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
monamines  of  methyl  and  ethyL  These  bodies  are  typical  of 
the  amines  generaUy,  and  most  of  the  statements  made  respecting 
them  would  be  true  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  class.  Their 
aqueous  solutions  dissolve  silver  chloride,  and  behave  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  ammonia  with  metallic  salts ;  but  there  are 
some  interesting  differences,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  next  page, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  of  the  precipitates 
which  are  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  are  undissolved  by  the 
amines,  and  vic£  versa} 

In  all  cases  a  solution  of  aluminium  phosphate  in  hydrochloric 
^id  behaves  similarly  to  a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  (Taylor). 

Methylamine.     Monomethylamine. 

CH3) 

CH5N=    H   VN. 
H  j 

Methylamine  exists  ready-formed  in  Mercuridlis  annua  and 
M.  perennis,  and,  as  obtained  (in  an  impure  state)  from  these 
plants,  was  formerly  known  as  mercurialine.  It  also  exists 
in  herring- brine,  coal-tar,  bone-oil,  and  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood,^  beetroot  molasses  {vinaHses)^  and  certain  alkaloids 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Leo  Taylor  for  repeating  and  enlarging 
on  the  experiments  of  Vincent,  on  wliose  observations  the  table  is  chiefly 
founded.  Several  blanks  in  the  observations  of  Vincent  have  been  filled  by 
Taylor. 

^  The  presence  of  the  amines  of  methyl  in  pyroligneous  acid  and  wood  spirit 
is  probably  due  to  the  reaction  of  acetone  and  ammonia:— CsHgO  +  NHs — 
C,U40  +  (CH^.NH^    This  equation  has  been  experimentally  verified. 
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Metallic 
Salt. 

Ammonia, 

Bthylamine. 

Methylamine. 

Dvnitthyl- 
amine. 

Trimethyl- 
amine. 

Aluminium. 

Insoluble 
(nearly). 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Cobalt. 

Blue  precipi- 

Insoluble. 

Blue ;  insol- 

Blue; insol- 

Blue; insol- 

tate ;  sol- 

uble in 

uble  in 

uble  in 

uble  in  ex- 

• 

excess ; 

excess; 

excess;  « 

cess  to 

turned 

turned 

turned 

brown 

brownish 

brownish 

brownish 

solution. 

on  heating. 

on  heating. 

on  heating. 

Nickel. 

Soluble  in 

Insoluble. 

Apple-green ; 

Apple-green ; 
insoluble 

Apple-green ; 

exceMto 

insoluble 

insoluble 

violet-blue 

in  excess. 

in  excess. 

in  excess. 

solution. 

Zinc. 

Very  soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble  in 

Soluble  in 

Soluble  in 

large  ex- 

large ex- 

very lAigo 

cess;  re- 

cess;  re- 

excess; 

ppted  on 
Beating. 

ppted  on 
heating. 

reppted 

on  heating. 

Cadmium. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

SUver. 

Brownish; 

•  •• 

Brownish ; 

Brownish; 

Dirty  brown 

very  sol- 

soluble in 

soluble  in 

changing 

uble  in  ex- 

large ex- 

large ex- 

cess. 

cess;  re- 

cess;  re- 

to black ; 

ppted  on 

ppted  on 

soL  large 

wanning. 

warming. 

excess  to 
dark  solu- 
tion; re- 
ppted on 
warming. 

Cupric 

Blue ;  sol- 

Soluble with 

Blue ;  soluble 

Blue ;  partly 

Blue ;  partly 
soluble  in 

uble  in 

difficulty 

in  large 

soluble  in 

excess  to 

In  excess. 

excess  to 

large  ex- 

large ex- 

deep blue 

deep  blue 

cess;  re- 

cess; re- 

solution. 

solution ; 

ppted  dirty 
brown  on 

ppted  dirty 
brown  on 

reppted 

dirty 

boiling. 

boiling. 

brown  on 

boiling. 

Mercuric 

White. 

•  •■ 

White ;  in- 

White; sol- 

Yellow; 

soluble. 

uble  in 

much 

water. 

changing 
to  very 
pale  yel- 
low. 

Stannic. 

Insoluble. 

Very  soluble 
in  excess. 

•  •• 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Antimonic. 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

•  •■ 

Soluble. 

Soluble  in 
large  ex- 
cess. 

Gold. 
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tnorphine,  codeine).  It  ia  also  produced  when  cnffeine  is 
boOed  with  baiyta-water,  and  by  beating  hydrochloride  of  tri- 
melbylamine  to  285°,  when  methyl  chloride  and  trimethylnmine 
volatilise,  and  methylamine  hydrochloride  (mixed  with  some  ammo- 
ninm  chloride)  rcmnins. 

Methylamine  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  methyl  iodide,  but  in  this  case  diraethylamine  and 
trimethylamine  are  bIbo  produced  (page  3),  and  the  main  pro- 
duct is  iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium.  Methylamine  is  best 
obtained  pure  by  treating  one  equivalent  of  acetatnide  with  two 
nquivaleuls  of  bromine,  and  then  adding  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared : — 

C,HgO.NHj+Erj+2KHO  =  CiHjO.N.BrK  +  KBr+2H30. 

Three  additional  equivalents  of  caustic  potash  are  now  dissolved 
to  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  and  heated  in  a  retort  to  70°  C.  The 
product  of  the  Hrst  reaction  is  then  gradually  added  through  the 
inbolure.  The  gases  evolved  are  collected  in  hydrocldoric  acid, 
Bud  on  evaporating  the  solution  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides  of 
aminonia  and  methylitraine  is  obtained,'  from  which  the  latter  only 
U  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol.  On  distillation  with  caustic 
alkali  or  slaked  lime  the  salt  yields  the  base,  quite  free  from  di-  or 
tri-methylnmine. 

Methylumine  boils  only  a  few  degrees  above  eero,  and  hence  is 
a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures.  One  volume  of  water  at  12°'5  C. 
dissolves  1150  measures  of  the  gas,  and  hence  it  is  more  soluble 
even  than  ammonia,  which  luethylamine  closely  resembles  in  odour 
and  general  characters,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  ready  inflam- 
Biability — a  property  even  possessed  by  its  concentrated  aqueous 
Mlution.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide, 
water,  nitrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Oa  passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  methylamine, 
hydrocyanide  of  methylamine  is  produced,  and  this  is 
decomposed  by  a  continuation  of  the  treatment,  with  formation  of 
n  tarry  deposit.  When  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  methylamine 
Is  decomposed  with  formation  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium 
ojanides,  methane,  and  hydrogen. 

The  behaviour  of  methylamine  with  metallic  solutions  (page  10) 
and  various  other  of  its  reactions  have  already  been  described. 
It  forms    a   series   of    readily    crystal lisablo    salts.     The    eliloro- 

■  Tbo  TMctioD  which  ocoun  is  very  complex  (A.  W.  Ho 
70S],  but  the  tutin  decompodtinn  maj  be  expressed  as  fbllnws : — 
Cn,.CO.  NKBr  +  aHOK  -CO(OK),  +  KBr  -f  CHj.  N  H,. 


to,Bir., 
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plaiinat€f  (MeH3N)2PtCl^,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  beautiful  golden-yellow 
scales. 

A  method  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  the  bases  present  in 
crude  methylamine,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  process  described 
on  page  6,  has  been  described  by  A.  Miiller  {BtUl.  Soc.  Chim^ 
xliL  202 ;  Joum,  Chein,  Soc,,  xlviiL  601). 

Dimethylamine. 

CH3 

0211,7^  ^  ^Hs 
H 

Dimethylamine  occurs  in  Peruvian  guano  and  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  is  also  present  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  viruisses. 

Dimethylamine  is  readily  separated  from  the  primary  and  tertiary 
methylamines  by  converting  it  into  ethyl  dimethyloxamate 
(pages  5,  6,  1 4),  or  into  dimethylnitrosamine  (page  7). 
On  distilling  the  first  of  these  derivatives  with  caustic  alkali, 
or  treating  the  second  with  fuming  hydrocliloric  acid,  the  dimethyl- 
amine is  regenerated.  The  base  may  also  be  obtained  pure  by 
boiling  35  parts  of  nitroso-dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  with  a 
solution  of  15  parts  of  caustic  potash  in  400  of  water: — 

CeH4(NO).NMe2,HCl + KHO  =  KCl + C6H^(N0).0H  +  HNMcg. 

Dimethylamine  boils  at  8°-9°  C,  and  closely  resembles  the 
primary  and  tertiary  methylamines.  From  the  former  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  non -formation  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  ethyl  oxalate  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  base  (page  6), 
and  the  non-production  of  an  isonitrile  on  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potash  and  chloroform.  From  trimethylamine  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  formation  of  a  nitrosamine  on  treating  it  with  nitrous 
acid,  or  one  of  its  salts  with  a  nitrite  (page  7). 

The  chlornplatincUe^  (Mo2H2N)2PtClg,  crystallises  in  very  long 
needles. 

Trimethylamine. 

Trimethylamine,  often  improperly  called  propylamine,  a  base 
having  the  constitution  (CgH^)!!  N,  occurs  somewhat  frequently 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  former  it  occurs 
notably  in  herring-brine,  and  has  been  detected  in  urine,  unputre- 
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fied  blood  of  the  calf,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  animal  fluids.  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  trimethylamine  occurs  in  the  Chenoj}odium 
vtdvaria  (stinking  goose-foot),  from  the  leaves  of  which  it  con- 
stantly exudes ;  Arnica  montana ;  Mercurialis  annua;  the  blossoms 
of  the  pear,  white-thorn  (Cratcegus  oxyacantha),  hawthorn,  and 
wild  cherry ;  and  in  ergot  ^  and  other  parasites  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Trimethylamine  is  also  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  certain  alkaloids,  wood,  &c.,  but  especially  of  the  vinasses  or 
residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  from  fermented  beet- 
root molasses.  The  bases  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  this  product  are  derived  from  the  b  e  t  a  i  n  e,  C^Hj^NOg,  con- 
tained in  the  molasses,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  monamines  of 
methyl,  among  which  trimethylamine  predominates.* 

The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  "  vinasses," 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  fermented  beetroot-molasses,  vary 
with  the  concentration  of  the  liquid.  As  the  proportion  of  water 
decreases,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  increases,  and  the  trimethyl- 
amine is  replaced  by  the  primary  and  secondary  methylamines. 
The  vinasses  from  different  localities  yield  varying  proportions  of 
gaseous  and  liquid  products  on  distillation,  the  nitriles  and  methylic 
alcohol  appearing  to  be  the  most  variable  constituents.^ 

^  The  trimethylamine  of   ergot  is  probably   a  decomposition-product  of 
choline,  (CH,),X(C2H40H).OH. 

'  The  vina^scSj  or  spent  wash  from  the  stills,  is  evaporated  till  it  acquires  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'31,  when  it  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  cast-iron 
retorts.    The  aqueous  portion  of  the  distillate  contains  : — Ammonium  car- 
bonate, sulphydrate  and  cyanide ;  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  sulphide,  and  methyl 
cyanide ;  various  other  bodies  of  the  fatty  series ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
»lts  of  trimethylamine.     The  tar  yields,  on  distillation  : — ammoniacal  liquor, 
Tarious  oils,  pyridine  bases,  solid  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  and  pitch  of  superior 
quality.    The  aqueous  liquid  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  concen- 
trated, when  crystals  of  ammonium  sulphate  are  deposited,  and  vapours  of 
methyl  alcohol  are  evolved  together  with  methyl  cyanide  and  other  nitriles. 
The  methyl  cyanide  is  converted  in  ammonia  and  acetate  by  treatment  with 
an  alkali :— CHa.NC  +  NaHO  +  HaO^HjN  +  CHa.COONa.     The  dark-coloured 
mother-liquors  retain  the  trimethylamine  sulphate,  which  is  decomposed  by 
distillation  with  lime,  the  vajwurs  being  passed  into  hydrochloric  acid.     The  re- 
sultant solution  is  boiled  down  till  the  temperature  reaches  140**  C.    Ammonium 
chloride  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  separated  and 
concentrated  till  the  boiling-point  rises  to  200°,  the  product  forming  com- 
mercial hydrochloride  of  trimethylamine,  from  which  the  free 
has«5  may  readily  be  obtained  by  treatment  with  lime  or  caustic  alkali. 

'  In  a  specimen  of  *' commercial  trimethylamine,"  prepared  from  vinasses, 
Duvillier.and  Buisine  found  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  trimethyl- 
amine and  some  50  {Kir  cent,  of  dimethylamine  ;  while  the  remainder  consisted 
of  methylaminc,  propylamine,  and  isobutylainine  in  about  equal  proportions  ; 
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Trimethylamine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*673  at  0°,  and  boils 
between  9°  and  10®  C.     When  pure  and  concentrated,  trimethyl- 

the  ethylamine  being  estimated  at  about  2  per  cent,  and  ammonia  being  absent 
{Compt.  Bend.f  Ixxxix.  48).  The  method  employed  by  these  chemists  for  the 
separation  of  the  amines  in  question  was  as  follows  {Ann,  Chitn.  Phys,^  [5], 
xxiiL  289) : — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  bases  was  treated  with  ethyl 
oxalate,  the  dense  white  precipitate  of  oxamides  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  con> 
centrated  by  distillation,  and  the  further  precipitate  added  to  that  previously 
obtained.  By  treating  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  it  was  separated  into 
three  fractions.  The  most  insoluble  iwrtion  (1)  consisted  of  dibutyl- 
oxamide  (or  possibly  di-ixobutyloxamide),  which  melted  and  floated 
on  the  hot  water,  and  on  cooling  formed  a  solid  waxy  mass.  When  recrystal- 
lised  from  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  pearly  needles.  The  butylamine, 
C4H9NH2,  obtained  by  distilling  the  oxamide  with  potash,  had  a  faintly 
aromatic  odour,  and  yielded  a  slightly  soluble  chloroplatinate,  crystallising  in 
orange-coloured  plates.  Of  the  oxamides  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  dipropyl 
compound  (2)  was  first  deposited.  It  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  pearly 
needles  melting  at  110**,  and  the  propylamine,  C3H7.NH^  obtained  from  it 
gave  an  orange  chloroplatinate.  When  the  proportion  of  butylamine  and 
propylamine  was  small,  the  authors  preferred  to  utilise  the  comparative  insolu- 
bility of  their  sulphates  in  alcohol  to  separate  them  from  the  other  amines. 
The  most  soluble  portion  of  the  mixed  oxamides  (8)  was  deposited  in  opaque 
white  needles  or  grains,  and  consisted  of  dimethyloxamide.  The  base 
obtained  by  distilling  it  with  potash  was  converted  into  the  sulphate,  which 
on  treatment  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  was  obtained  quite  pure,  and 
yielded  pure  mcthylamine  on  treatment  with  potash. 

The  mother-liquor  separated  from  the  oxamides  of  the  primary  amines  was 
distilled  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  dried  gas  collected  in  absolute  alcohol. 
A  portion  of  the  solution  was  then  titrated  with  standard  acid,  and  the 
remainder  gradually  added  to  a  quantity  of  ethyl  oxalate  sufficient  for  the 
reaction :— McjNH  +  Et2Cj04  -  (MeHN)2Ca02  +  2EtOH ;  assuming  the  alkalinity 
to  be  wholly  due  to  dimethylamine.  The  operation  was  conducted  in  a  flask, 
which  was  surrounded  with  ice  and  continually  shaken.  When  the  reaction  was 
completed,  the  flask  was  heated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  alcohol  and  un- 
chaoged  trimethylamine  distilled  off  and  collected  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
yielded  a  chloroplatinate  in  large  orange-red  crystals,  and  was  the  only  tertiary 
amine  found  in  the  mixture  of  bases  utider  examination. 

The  syrupy  residue  left  in  the  flask  after  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol  and 
trimethylamine  consisted  of  the  ethyl  dialkylated-oxamates,  with  traces  of 
ethyl  monalkylated-oxamates  and  oxamides  of  primary  amines.  It  was  treated 
with  water,  which  caused  hydrolysis ;  and,  on  neutralising  the  liquid  with  milk 
of  lime,  calcium  ethyloxamate  and  propyloxamate  were  thrown  down,  which  on 
distillation  with  potash  yielded  ethylamine,  C2Hg.NH„  and  propylamine, 
C3H7.NH3.  On  treating  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxamates  precipitate 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  was  formed  from  which  warm 
water  extracted  calcium  dimethyloxamate,  yielding  dimethylamine, 
(CH|)2NH,  on  distillation  with  potash,  while  the  less  soluble  portion  consisted 
of  calcium  monomethyloxamate,  yielding  mcthylamine  under  similar  treatment. 

Ethylamine,  which  escaped  detection  on  D u  v i  11  i e r  and  B n  i s i  n  e's  first 
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amine  is  stated  to  have  a  purely  ammoniacal  odour;  but  when 
highlj  diluted,  the  vapour  has  at  the  same  time  a  smell  of  ammonia 
and  a  peculiar  fishy  odour  suggestive  of  herring-brine.  The  latter 
odour  IB  gradually  developed  by  adding  lime  to  a  solution  of  the  base, 
but  roquirea  some  time  to  reach  its  maximum  intensity  (L.  Taylor). 

Trimethylamine  is  apparently  soluble  in  all  proportions  of  cold 
water.^ 

A  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  trimethylamine  and  water  is 
inflammable. 

Trimethylamine  is  employed  for  preparing  pure  potassium  car- 
bonate from  the  chloride  by  a  method  analogous  to  the  ammonia- 
soda  process.  Ammonia  is  not  available,  because  of  the  nearly 
equal  solubility  in  water  of  ammonium  chloride  and  acid  potassium 
carbonate,  whereas  the  hydrochloride  of  trimethylamine  is  much 
more  soluble. 

Trimethylamine  might,  primd  facie,  be  supposed  the  active  agent 
inWollheim's  process  of  treating  sewage  with  herring-brine 
and  lime  {Eng.  Patent  No.  15321,  1888);  but  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  bactericide  is 
a  hitherto  unisolated  body  they  term  a  m  i  n  o  1,  produced  by  the 
action  of  lime  on  one  of  the  amines  of  herring-brine.  Pure 
trimethylamine  employed  without  lime  has  not  the  same  eflFect. 

Trimethylamine  is  distinguished  from  the  primary  and  secondary 
methylamines  by  its  negative  reaction  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
chloroform  (page  7),  ethyl  oxalate  (page  5),  and  nitrous  acid 
(page  7),  and  by  its  solution  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  being 
precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  (page  8). 

Trimethylamine  has  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  said  to 
have  proved  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  acute  rheumatism. 


extmioation  of  the  bases  from  vimisses,  owiug  to  the  small  proportion  present, 
VI8  subsequently  detected  by  distilling  with  potash  the  mother-liquors  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  oxamides  with  water,  and  converting  the  bases  into 
nilphates.  On  treating  these  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  sulphate  of  methyl- 
unine  remained.  On  distilling  the  soluble  portion  with  alkali,  collecting  the 
btses  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  treating  the  solution  with  ethyl  oxalate,  as 
tiready  described,  the  ethylamine  was  converted  into  a  monoethyloxamate, 
from  which  the  calcium  salt  was  prepared  and  decomposed  by  alkali. 

^  According  to  Guthrie,  the  solubility  of  trimethylamine  in  water  is 
notably  diminished  by  heating,  the  liquid  becoming  distinctly  turbid  (com- 
pare  nicotine)  from  partial  separation  of  the  base.  Thus  a  10  per  cent, 
lolution  of  trimethylamine  in  water  became  turbid  at  22"  C. ;  an  8  per  cent  at 
24**5  ;  and  a  4  per  cent,  solution  at  about  42"  C.  Leo  Taylor  has  failed 
to  confirm  Outline's  observations,  which  were  not  improbably  made  on  impure 
materiaL 
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(A  valuable  description  of  its  therapeutic  effects  will  be  found  in 
the  Year-Book  of  PJiamiacy  for  1873,  pages  197-262.)i 

Trimethylamine  combines  with  carbon  disulphide  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  according  to  the  equation 
CSj + (CH3)3N  =  N(CH3)2.CS.S.CH3 .  The  product,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  trimethyl-thiocarbamic  acid,  is  prepared 
more  readily  by  passing  gaseous  trimethylamine  into  a  mixture  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
solvent  in  white  rhombic  needles,  melts  at  125°,  and  decomposes 
gradually  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  and  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  or  benzene.  Dilute  acid  combine  with  it  to  form  salts, 
but  strong  acids  and  alkalies  decompose  it  into  carbon  disulphide 
and  trimethylamine. 

Trimethylamijie  Hydrochloride.  Hydrochlorate  of  trimethyl- 
amine. Chloride  of  Trimethylammonium.  (CH3)3HXC1.  This  salt 
is  obtained  by  neutralising  trimethylamine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  differs  from  ammonium  chloride  in  being  extremely  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  tishy  odour  of  the  base 
liberated  on  treating  the  salt  with  lime  or  caustic  alkali  further 
distinguishes  it  from  ammonium  chloride.  "With  platinic  chloride 
it  unites  to  form  the  rJUoroplatinate,  (Me3HX)2PtCl0,  a  com- 
pound which  crystallises  in  orange  octohedra,  sparingly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

When  heated  to  260°-285°  C,  trimethylamine  hydrochloride 
is  decomposed  with  formation  of  free  trimethylamine, 
ammonia,  and  methyl    chloride: — 

3MeHNCl  =  2Me3X  +  II3N  +  3MeCl. 

This  reaction  has  been  utilised  by  Camille  Vincent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  methyl  chloride.  The  vapours  are  passed  through  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  absorbs  the  bases,  while  the  gaseous  methyl 
chloride  i)a8ses  on.  It  is  washed  by  dilute,  caustic  soda  and  dried 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  it  is  collected  in  a  gas-holder, 
from  whence  it  is  pumped  into  strong  wrought-iron  cylinders,  in 
which  it  is  condensed  to  liquid.  The  vapour  of  liquid  methyl 
chloride  has  a  tension  of  2*5  atmospheres  at  0°  and  4*8  at  20*^  C. 

^  Tho  solution  of  trimethylamine  for  medicinal  use  should  bo  clear,  colour- 
less, and  of  1'124  specific  gravity.  It  should  have  a  peculiar  odour,  recalling 
that  of  ammonia  and  herring-brine,  be  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water 
and  alcohol,  and  contain  20  per  cent,  of  the  base.  One  measure  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  of  1*170  si)ecific  gravity,  should  neutralise  three  measures  of  the 
solution  of  tho  base,  and  the  salt  obtained  on  evaporating  tho  resultant  solu- 
tion should  be  completely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  ^ 
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Methyl  thioride  h  pxtensively  used  in  the  BnOine-dyo  manufacture 
for  prapariug  methylaniline  and  dimethyl  an  iline,  which  conipounds 
form  the  stArting-points  of  numerous  colouring  matters. 

Ethylamines. 

Tbo  uniinea  of  etiiyl  are  obtainable  in  the  manner  already 
dnscriWd  (pORe  3).  A  convenient  source  of  the  primary  amine, 
C^g.Nll,,  is  the  crude  ethyl  chloride  obtained  aa  a  bye-product  in 
tha  mamifacture  of  chloral  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  B«-.,iii.  109,776). 
When  ethyl  chloride  is  hoated  to  90°  under  pressure  with  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  a  layer  of  triethyl- 
amine  containing  ammonia  is  formed,  while  the  aqueous  liquid 
coutoiiis  the  hydrochloridea  of  ethylamine  and  diethylomine. 
Allien  a  similar  mixture  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  ethyl  chloride 
ia  heated  under  pressure  to  150°  C,  H,NC1,  EtH,NCl.  and  EtjXCI 
are  the  chief  products,  only  tmces  of  EtgH^NCl  and  EtjHNCl 
being  formed. 

The  amines  of  ethyl  can  be  separated  by  methods  already 
<leecril<cd.  Tbey  present  the  closest  analogy  to  the  corresponding 
methyl  bases.  Various  differences  between  the  three  amines  are 
deccribed  on  jago  4  et  »eq.  The  following  table  shows  other  of 
tliwr  chnntcteristic  properties. 
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AMMONIUM  BASES. 

By  the  action  of  excess  of  an  alkyl  iodide  on  ammonia  or  an 
amine,  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia  can  be  replaced  by 
alkyl  radicals,  the  tertiary  amines  thus  formed  combining  with 
another  molecule  of  alkyl  iodide  to  produce  the  iodide  of  a 
tetra -alkylated  ammonium.  When  methyl  iodide  has 
acted  on  ammonia,  the  product  is  tetramethyl-ammonium  iodide, 
(GHj)^^!;  but  by  obvious  modifications  in  the  process,  similar 
compounds  containing  other  alkyl-fadicals  can  be  obtained. 
Thus,  H 0 f m a n n  prepared  the  iodide  of  methyl-ethyl- 
amyl-phenyl-ammonium :— (CH3)(C2H5)(C5Hii)(CeH5)NL 

The  same  product  results  from  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
trimethylamine  as  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  dimethyl- 
ethylamine.  This  fact  proves  that  the  body  formed  is  not  merely 
a  molecular  compound  of  the  constitution 

CH,)  CH,) 

CH,  V  N.C  AI ;  0'    CH,  [•  N.CH,I ; 

but  that  it  is  tbe  true  iodide  of  a  tetra-alkylated  ammonium  : — 

CH, 

The  identity  of  these  and  similar  compounds  furnishes  important 
evidence  of  the  pentavalent  character  of  nitrogen. 

The  iodides  of  the  tetra-alkylated  ammoniums  are  quite  un- 
acted on  by  caustic  potash  even  on  heating,  but  react  with  recently 
precipitated  aiigentic  oxide  to  form  iodide  of  silver  and  the 
hydroxides  of  the  tetra-alkylated  ammoniums. 
These  hydroxides  are  non-volatile,  syrupy  or  solid  deliquescent 
substances,  of  highly  caustic,  alkaline  character,  presenting,  as 
a  class,  a  strong  analogy  to  caustic  potash.  Many  of  them  have 
marked  poisonous  characters. 

Such  of  the  natural  vegetable  alkaloids  as  have  the  constitution 
of  tertiary  bases  unite  with  alkyl  iodides  to  form  compounds 
which  have  the  characters  of  iodides  of  compound  ammoniums, 
from  which  the  corresponding  hydroxides  can  be  prepared,  as 
above  described,  by  reaction  with  oxide  of  silver.  Thus,  for 
example,  from  morphine,  CjyHjgNOj,  may  be  prepared : — 

Ethylmorphium  iodide, ....     CjyHjgOj  )  ^yj-  y 

CjH,  f  ^-^ 

Ethylmorphium  hydroxide,      .     .     CyjH^fi^  }  ^  ^^ 

C,HJ^-"" 
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These  1)odie8  are  sometimes  formulated  and  described  as  the 
hydriodide  and  hydrate  of  ethylmorphine,  C,jH,g(CjH5)N0g ;  but 
«acb  a  view  is  inconaiatent  with  their  cbaractere, 

Similsr  bodies  are  obtained  by  action  of  olkyt  iodides  on 
•  trychnine.  The  hydroxides  of  methyl-  and  ethyl-strychnium 
(CnH^IeNOyOH  and  Cj,HjjEtNO,.OH)  are  strong,  very  soluble 
liOMs,  which  form  carbonates  and  precipitate  metallic  hydroxides 
fKHn  metallic  solutions.  In  their  physiological  action  they  simulate 
the  paralysing  action  of  ctirarine  rather  than  the  tetanic  poisoning 
of  etiychnine  itself. 

Similar  bases  can  be  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  olkyl  salts  on 
diamineie  or  ammonia.  Thus,  an  end-product  of  the  action  of 
excesa  of  ethylene  dibromide  on  ammonia  is  tetra-ethylene- 
ili-ammonium-dibromide  (C2Hj)jNjBrg.  from  which  the 
hydroxide,  (C^HJ^N^OH,  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  with 
oxide  of  silver.  This  base  in  a  powerful  ctiustic  alkali  and  non' 
volatile. 

Choline  and  neurine,  described  in  the  chapter  on  "Animal 
Bases,"  are  natural  products  having  the  constitution  of  ani- 
monium  basea.     Thus : — 

Cholikb.  Tri  methyl -hydroxy  ethyl-  \  .    .  (Cllg)g 

ammonium  hydroxide,  )   .    .  (CsHj.OH)  j 

Seurish.  TriraethyUvinyl-ammonium  1  ,    ,     (CH,)- )  »,  ^,, 
hydroxide,  j.    .     (C,Hs)  ( 

It  win  be  observed  that  neurine  and  choline  only  differ  from 
each  other  by  the  elements  of  water. 

Bases  of  simitar  characters  and  constitution  have  been  prepared, 
Miotaining  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony  in  place  of  nitrogen. 
Thus,  there  have  been  obtained  : — 

Tetramethyl-ammonium  hydroxide,     . 
Trimethyl-ethyl -phosphon ium  hydroxide, 
Tetrcthyl-aTBoniura  hydroxide, 
Tetrethyl-stibonium  hydroxide. 


iN.OH 


Me.N.on 

McgEtP.OH 

Et^As-OH 

Et.SKOH 


Tetrethyl-ammonium  Compounds. 

When  perfci'tly  anhydrous  ethyl  iodide  is  ndded  to  triroethyl- 
amioe  previously  drieil  over  caustic  potash,  combination  gi^a^lnaJiy 
uccucs  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  in  a  few  days  the  mixture  sets 
to  a  solid  mass  of 

Tdretkylammonium  Jmiitie,  {C^H^),^!-  This  compound  is  pre- 
ferably ptepttred  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  equivalent  proportions 
o(  tiietbylaniine  and  ethyl  iodide  to  a  temperature  of  100"  for  a 
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few  min»te§  ia  a  flask  fumUhed  with  a  wetl-cooletl  inverted-! 
denser,  or  preferably  in  a  sealoil  tube.  Violent  reaction  enannt 
and,  on  cooling,  the  product  sets  to  a  hard  mass  of  crystals.  On 
dissolving  the  niaes  in  water,  ami  allowing  the  solution  to  ev«po- 
rate  spontaneously,  the  iodide  is  obtained  in  extremely  bitter  crys- 
tals of  consiilerable  size,  which,  when  pure,  are  colourless,  but  arc 
apt  to  he  mixed  with  retldlsh  crystals  of  the  tri-iodiile, 
(C,H,),NI,I^' 

Tetrethylammonium  io<lide  is  not  vointilo  at  1 00"  C,  but  when 
rapidly  heated  in  a  retort  to  a  hifjher  temperature  it  melts  and 
aufiers  decomposition  into  ethyl  iodide  and  trimethyl- 
amine,  which  fonn  separate  layers  in  the  receiver  but  re-unite  t<> 
produce  the  original  compound. 

Tetrethylammonium  iodide  is  wholly  undecompoeed  by  treat- 
ment with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in 
caustic  alkaline  solutions  than  in  water.  Hence,  on  adding  excess 
of  caustic  potash  to  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  a  solid  crys- 
talline mass  is  produced,  l^iie  behaviour  sharply  distingnishea 
the  iodide  of  tetrethyl-ammonium  (and  of  other  compound  ammo- 
niums) from  the  compounds  Et,HNI,  Et^HNI,  and  EtHgNI,  whieh 
are  at  once  decomposed  by  caustic  alkali,  with  liberation  of  Ute 
corresponding  amine.  The  aqueous  solution  of  tetrethylammonium 
iodide  reacts  with  argentic  nitrate  or  sulphate  to  form  a  precipitate 
of  argentic  iodide  and  a  solution  of  the  tetrethylammonium  nitrate 
or  sulphate. 

Tetrbthvlahmomiuu  Hydroxide,  (CjHj)jH'.OH,  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  adding  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  silver  to  a  dilut« 
and  warm  solution  of  tetrethylammonium  iodide,  until  the  brown 
colour  of  the  silver  oxide  censes  to  change  into  the  lemon-yellow 
of  the  iodide.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  may  be  evaporated 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  further  concentration 
must  be  conducted  in  varwo,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  over  sul- 
phuric ncid  and  lime.  Long,  hair-like,  deliquescent  needlea  of 
the  base  are  deposited,  but  these  subsequently  disappear,  and  the 
liquid  ultimately  <lries  up  to  a  semi-solid  mass. 

Tolrelliylammoniuni  hydroxide  presents  the  closest  analogy  to 
caustic  potash.  It  is  highly  deliquescent,  absorbs  carbon  dioxids 
frnrn  the  air,  and  the  nqneous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  n- 
nction.  It  bas  an  alkaline,  caustic,  and  extremely  hitter  tssto,  and 
in  a  concentrated  state  bums  the  tongue  and  sets  on  the  skin 
like  caustic  potash.  With  metallic  solutions  it  behaves  like  tha 
caustic  alkalies,  except  that  aluminium  hydroxide  is  nolnble  with 
'  Thin  coniivinni]  is  resJII;  obLniiwil  by  ilistolvlac  iodiue  in  a  Roliition  of 
tetrethylammoitiuin  iodide 
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iliffitulty  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  chromic  iiyilroxide  ia  quite 
insoluble. 

A  moderalely  atrong  solution  of  teti'ethylaiumoniiim  hydroside 
may  be  boiled  without  decomposition ;  but  in  a  conceuttated  state, 
even  at  100',  the  liquid  froths  strongly,  and  the  base  ia  resolved 
^nuluoUy  but  completely  into  triethylamine,  ethylene, 
and  water:— <CjH6)N.OH  =  (C3Hs)sX+C5H,+  H.OH.'  This 
reaction  atforda  a  convenient  uieana  of  obtaining  trtetbylatuine 
UBDiixed  with  the  primary  and  secondary  amines. 

When  a  solution  of  tetrethylommonium  hydroxide  is  boiled  with 
B  alight  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  for  twenty-four  hours,  under  n  reflux 
condeiuer,  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  neutral,  the  following  reoc- 
lion  occurring :— {CjH5)^N.0H +CjHsI  =  (CjH J^NI  +  C^Hj^OH. 

Tetrethylammonium  hydroxide  also  hydrolyaes  ethyl  oxalate, 
and  saponifies  fats  as  readily  as  caustic  potash. 

On  adding  caustic  potash  and  potassium  iodide  to  a  strong  solu- 
tiou  of  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide,  a  white  crystalline  mass  of 
telrathylanimonium  iodide  is  produced. 

The  nllg  of  tetretbylaDimonium  are  mostly  crystallieable  and 
radily  Bolnble. 

Tetmtkylammojiiwm  Ctdoride,  {C^^)^C\,  obtained  by  neutralis- 
ing the  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  crystalline  and  highly 
deliquescent.  It  forms  double  aaltswith  auric,  mercuric,  and  platinic 
chlorides,  Telrvthylamnumivm  chlorofilalinale,  (Et(N)gPtClj,  is 
ihiown  down  immediately  as  on  otaage-jellow  precipitate,  con- 
wting  of  microscopic  octahcdra,  on  adding  platinic  cidoride  to  a 
uiotion  of  tetrethylammonium  chloride.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
'Utt,  and  Icfis  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


'Colli 


Chem.   Sue,  Irii.   787)  liava  rocently 
chloride  or  hyclrosidH  [maJe 


4ovB  tJikt  when  a  mixot  qiMtarDary- 

ftontliluethykinine  or  trietbylunine)  is  heated,  r  mixed  tertiary  amine 
hilmitB  jinxlnoed  in  greatef  ur  Icbb  nmoutit.  With  triphenyluiotliyUmnio- 
lilws  tile  unly  iitodact  U  iliiuothylphenylamijio,  wbUe  with  the  allyl-  hihI 
iNpopjil-triinetliyUinnionium  compounds,  the  obicE  tertiary  amise  foraieil  l>y 
tbttction  oC  beat  istriniethylamine,  lu  the  case  of  tlie  chlondPH,  the 
Btlifl-gnnil)  is  very  easily  eliminHtml  an  methyl  chloride;  whilst  ia 
Dm  om  at  the  hydroxides,  Ihe  ethyl-group  glmost  iDTOrishly  siilits  away  an 
ttbylenc.  (Scan  later  paper  by  Sch  ry  ver  on  the  asymmetry  of  nitrogen 
''"''"  ipounda.    Proc.  Cheui.  Soc,  1881,  paj^  SB.) 


HYDRAZINES. 


The  name  hydrazine  was  first  applied  by  E.  Fischer 
to  a  hypothetical  base,  having  the  constitution  of  diamidogen, 
H0N.NH2.  Since  then  the  base  itself  has  been  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  hydrate,  and  possibly  also  in  the  free  state. 

Hydrazine.     Diamidogen.     Diamide.     NgH^  or  HgN.NH,. 

Hydrazine  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  oftriazo-acetic 
acid  by  heating  it  with  water  or  mineral  acids,  when  the  following 
reaction  occurs : — 

C8H3Ne(COOH)3+ 6H2O  =  3N2H^+ SCjjHoO^. 

Tria£04u;etic  acid.  Water.       Hydrazine.  Oxalic  acid. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  more  or  less  split  up,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  into  carbonic 
and  formic  acids,  so  that  when  only  water  is  used  the  hydrazine 
separates  as  a  formate;  but  if  a  mineral  acid  be  present  it 
forms  the  corresponding  salt. 

Hydrazine  has  an  extraordinary  affinity  for  water,  readily 
forming  a  hydrate,  N2H^,H20,  which  it  does  also  when  set 
free  from  its  salts  by  caustic  alkalies  or  lime.^  This  hydrate 
is  a  liquid  fuming  in  the  air  and  boiling  unaltered  at  119°  C^ 
and  can  be  easily  separated  from  water  by  distillation,  though 
some  of  it  passes  over  with  the  steam.  When  heated  with  barium 
oxide  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170°,  some  anhydrous  hydrazine  appears 
to  be  formed  and  escapes  as  a  white  fume  on  opening  the  tube. 

The  solution  of  hydrazine  tunis  reddened  litmus-paper  a  deep 
blue,  and  gives  white  fumes  with  acid  vapours.  In  a  concentrated 
state  it  has  a  very  peculiar  odour,  only  slightly  resembliug  that  of 

^  Hydrazine  hydrate  is  best  prepared  (Cartias  and  Schaltz)  by  dia- 
tilliDg  a  mixtare  of  eleven  parts  of  hydrazine  sulphate  with  four  of  caustic 
potash  and  one  of  water  in  a  silver  retort  provided  with  a  silver  condenser. 
When  the  last  drop  has  passed  over,  the  distillate  is  fractionated.  After  four 
fractionations  the  last  portions  boil  constantly  at  119*.  C  u  r  t  i  u  s  and  Jay 
{Jour.  PracL  Chem,,  [2],  laoiix.  27)  prepare  hydrazine  hydrate  by  heating  the 
hydrochloride  of  the  base  with  caustic  lime  in  a  silver  retort,  and  passing  the 
vapours  through  a  heated  silver  tube  containing  oaustic  lime. 
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^VwniU.     It    powerfully  affects   the    nose    and    throat,   has    aa 

■    liluline  taste,  and  leaves   a    burning    sensation    on   the  tongue. 

"Vi'iifu  Ixiiling,  the  solution  attacks  glass,  and  quickly  destroys  corks 

iDii   india-rubber,     Hydraaine,  like    hydroxy lamine,  is    a   strong 

poison  of  universal  character. 

Hidnziue  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  ammonio -nitrate  of 
tilwf  in  the  cold.  With  cupric  sulphate  it  yields  a  red  precipitate 
(lenpnus  oxide),  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate,  and 
piwijiitaUs  alumina  from  a  solution  of  alum.  With  aromatic  aldc- 
hjdts  and  ketones  it  yields  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  compounds. 

SlLn  Of   UYDaA2I\E. 

Hjdiaxine  combines  with  one  or  two  molecules  of  monobasic 

uid>  to  form  very  stable  salts,  which  are  usually  crystalline  and 

tMunrphous  with  the  corresponding  ammonium  salts.     The  salts 

tUl'HR  crystallise  in  the  regular  system  and  are  readily  soluble 

ia  Yal«r,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.     The  mono-acid  salts, 

HilUt,  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  warm  alcohol,  from  which 

lb*;  crystallise  well.     The  salts  of  both  classes  are  insoluble  in 

tthet,  benzene,  &c.     In  acid  solution,  the  salts  of  hydrazine  possess 

Knurkitbly  strong  reducing   properties,  and  are  powerfully  toxic 

towuda  the  lower  oi^aniams.     Peptone  solutions    containing  O'l 

per  wut.  of  hydrazine  sulphate  are  unable  to  support  bacterial  life. 

Hydrazine  Dihydroehloride,  NjH,,2HCl,  crystallises  from   hot 

wotar  in  Urge  glassy  octahedia  that   are   freely  soluble  in  water, 

bat  less   so    in   alcohol.     On   treatment   with    platiuic    chloride 

It  does   Dot   yield    a    chloroplatinate,    but    is    decomposed    with 

eTolstion  of  much  nitrogen.     It  melts  at  198"  C,  with  evolution  of 

hfilmchloric  acid,  to  a  clear  glass  consisting  of  the  moiiohydrn- 

tUffttdt,  K,Hj,lICl,  and  this  on  further  heating   to    240"  C.  is 

dBOompoMd  into  ammonium  chloride,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. 

ffjfdraane  Sulphate-,  N^H^.H^SO,,  according  to  T.  C  u  r  t  i  u  s, 
»  but  obtained  from  ethyl  diazo- acetate,  which  on  treatment 
witb  hot  concentrated  caustic  potash  yields  the  potassium  salt 
of  an  acid  which  separates  in  golden  yellow  tablets  on  addition 
of  »  mineral  acid.  On  digesting  the  yellow  aqueous  solution 
of  these  with  veiy  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  disappears 
without  RVfiiution  of  gns,  and  on  cooling  crystals  of  the  sparingly 
•nlublu  hydrazine  sulphate  am  obtuiued.  From  the  sulphate, 
other  mIU  of  hydraziue  may  be  prepared  by  double  deRompositlon 
with  barium  salts. 

Salts  of  hydrazine  in  solution  are  decomposed  by  sodium  nitrite, 
with  f<?ol(ition  of  gas  attended  by  much  frothing.  The  reaction 
U  ttudogODs  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  salts  by  a  nitrite,  with 
th>   diffonnce    that    whereas    in  the    latter    case  (a)  nitrogen    ia 
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fonned,  in  the  case  of  hydrazine  (&)  a  z  o  i  m  i  d  e,  HN3,  is  found 
among  the  products  of  the  reaction : — 

(a)  NH5,HC1  +NaN02=NaCl+2H20+N2. 

(b)  1^2H^HCl+NaN02=NaCl+2H20  +  HN3. 

N 
AzoiMiDB.     Ihidazoio  Acid.     HN3 = HN<  - 

The  above  reaction  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  the  preparation 
of  this  remarkable  body,  which,  according  to  its  discoverer,  T. 
Curtius  (Ber,,  xxiii.  3023),  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
n it roso-hippuryl hydrazine,  NHBz.CHj.C0.N(N0).NH2, 
with  dilute  soda,  which  splits  it  up  into  hippuric  acid  and  the 
sodium  salt  of  azoimide  : — 

NHBz.CHj.C0.N(N0).NH2  +  2NaH0  =  NHBz.CHj.COONa + 

2H20+NaN8. 

On  distilling  the  compound  NaNg  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
imidazoic  acid  volatilises  with  the  steam,  which  when  passed  into  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  precipitate  of  the 
silver  salt.  This  is  washed  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  being  used  instead  of  silver  nitrate  to  absorb 
the  vapours  of  imidazoic  acid.  By  repeating  this  process,  a 
solution  containing  27  per  cent,  of  the  new  acid  is  obtainable. 

In  the  anhydrous  state,  imidazoic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas 
of  a  peculiarly  nauseous  odour,  and  condensible  on  cooling  to  an 
extremely  explosive  liquid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
on  distillation  of  the  liquid  a  concentrated  acid  passes  over, 
the  distillate  gradually  becoming  weaker  imtil  an  acid  of 
constant  composition  and  boiling-point  distils.  The  solution 
reddens  litmus,  and  gives  white  fumes  with  ammonia,  of  the  salt 
NHg-HNg  or  N^H^  which  sublimes  completely  at  100°  C,  but 
does  not  crystallise  in  the  cubic  system  like  ammonium  chloride. 
Irpn,  zinc,  copper,  aluminium  and  magnesium  dissolve  readily  in 
dilute  imidazoic  acid  (7  per  cent.)  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  gold  is  dissolved  with  formation  of  a  red  salt.  The  silver 
(AgNj)  and  mercuroua  gcUta  of  imidazoic  acid  are  insoluble, 
the  former  closely  resembling  silver  chloride,  but  not  blackening 
in  the  light.  Both  the  silver  and  the  mercurous  salts  are 
extraordinarily  explosive,  0*001  gramme  of  the  former  indenting 
an  iron  plate  on  which  it  is  heated  to  250^  Barium  imidazocUe, 
BaNg,  separates  from  concentrated  solutions  in  short  shining 
anhydrous  crystals,  which  explode  with  a  green  flash  when 
heated,  or  exposed  to  a  strong  green  light.  The  solution  of  cupric 
imidazoate  deposits  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling.     The  free  acid  is 
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lil>«ni[«il  from  auy  of  the  imidoaioatee  on  treatment  with  dilute 
tmlphuriG  acid.  With  coDcenlratod  eulphuric  acid,  the  azoimide 
is  itself  decomposed.  Et)mg  of  imidazoic  acid  have  been 
prepftrod,  phenyl  imidaioate,  PhNg,  being  identical  with 
the  diazobenzolimido  previously  dcGcribed  by  G r i e b &^ 
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Bydnizine  is  the  parent  of  a  large  and  important  class  of  bases 
generally  calW  hydrazines,  one  raemlwr  of  which,  phonyl- 
hydraiine,  (CaHj)HX.NHii,  has  proved,  in  the  hands  of 
E.  Fischer  and  others,  a  reagent  of  the  highest  importance, 
nanieroiia  rvvent  syntheses  in  the  sugar  group  having  been  effected 
Uiiough  its  aid.  By  replacing  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  by  (fi.g.) 
phenyl,  secondary  hydraiines  may  be  obtained  either 
symiuellical  like  hydraiobenzene,  (C8Hs)HN.NH(C,H(X 
or  unsymmetricol  like  diphenylhydrazine,  {CgH()jNJJHs. 
Tix  Utter  class  reseiuble  the  tertiary  amines  (page  18)  in  their 
ytWKt  at  reacting  with  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkyl  radicals 
{tg^  ethyl-iodide)  to  form  hydrazonium  compounds: — 
EjN'.NH,+AkI  =  IAkE3N.NH,. 

The  hydrazines  containing  fatty  alkyl -radicals  are  liqnids  boil- 
ing without  decomposition ;  those  of  the  aromatic  series  are  readily 
fndble  aolids  or  oily  bquids,  and  are  partially  decomposed  on  dis- 
tUlBUon.  Hydruine  itself  and  some  of  the  fatty  derivbtivea  are 
ili-aeid  bases ;  but  the  hydrazines  of  the  benzene  series  have  all 
Uonobtisic  functions. 

The    hydrazines    closely    resemble    the    amines,    but    are    die- 

>  From  tlia  lucertained  (rlimraclora  of  imidaEOiu  add,  and  iu  <Ds!agy  to 
bjilrocyauic  ntiJ,  MeinlelejcIT  bos  rormulatwl  aovif  very  iulereatiug  jirog- 
BMticatiiiiu.  Jtist  u  vnmoiiium  fomiNti;,  wben  lieateJ,  yielik  rnruiuuiido 
Old  Uio  Ditrile  HON,  no  uuiuouium  nitrate  dccunipoBBs  on  heating  with 
podDcIioa  of  (au  iittermeiliate  hypothettc&I  nitratnidc  and]  the  nilrik-  NgO, 
BltrDiu  oxiU. 

Siiniluly,  DEoimide  may  be  ragarded  oa  the  nitrile  of  diummoaiuui  urtho- 

Fo'rautf,     .     .  HCO.O.NH,  -2H,0-HC.N;  hydrocyanio  acid. 

M.taoltnite.  ,  O.NO.O.NH,         -aH^O-KO.N  ;  iiitrous  owde. 

Onhi^nttnite, .  HO.NO;;O.NH,), -4H,0-HN.N, ;  imidMok  acid. 
It  vami    not    iiupn>1>ablQ   that   thn   uamoaium   ult  of   imidaxoic  acid, 
IFlI,HKi,ti»jptove  COD  vertibleinto  its  ■ymmetricBlisoD]  gride,  N.NHrKUpN, 
llwiUDileof  trUwmoniuiu  or tliunitrate,  N0(0NH4H0NlliX(>NR^, 
]mI  m  anmiouinin  cyinats  mq   be  changed  into  urea.    """ 
OplMdrt,  oulvunid,  double  iniidazoatea  ii  Toretold  by  Menilelvjnff. 
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tinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  capacity  of  reducing  Fehling'8 
copper  solution,  in  many  instances  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrazine  is  the  corresponding 
amine.  Thus,  diethyl-hydrazine,  (C2H5)2N.NH2,  is  oxidised 
todiethyl-amine,  (C2H5)2HN. 

The  general  and  special  characters  of  the  hydrazines  are 
sufficiently  exemplified  by  two  typical  species,  ethyl-hydrazine 
and  phenyl-hydrazine. 

Ethyl-hydrazine,    CgHgNa = (C2H5)HN.nHj  . 

On  treating  diethyl-urea  with  nitrous  acid,  a  nitroso- 
compound  is  formed,  which  on  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and 
acetic  acid  is  converted  into  a  body  called  d  i  e  t  h  y  1-s  e  m  i  c  a  r- 
b  a  z  i  d  e. 

^|NH(C,H,)     ^QfNH(CA)  col^<^»'^«> 

Dietbyl-oieA.  Kitroto-oompoimd.  Dietliyl-MiiiicarlMaide. 

This  last  body  decomposes,  on  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  ethyl-hydrazine,  ethylamine,  and  carbon 
dioxide : — 

NH(C2H5).CO.N(NH2)C2H5-f  H2O  =  HN.(NH2)(C2H5)-h 

The  ethylhydrazine  hydrochloride  is  less  soluble  than  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  ethylamine,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
crystallisation. 

Ethylhydrazine  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  ethereal  and 
faintly  ammoniacal  odour.  It  boils  at  100°,  and  distils  undecom- 
posed.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  forming  white  fumes  with  moist 
air,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
corrodes  cork  and  caoutchouc. 

Ethylhydrazine  gives  Hofmann's  isonitrile  reaction  for  primary 
amines  with  chloroform  and  alcoholic  potash  (page  7).  Bromine 
decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  and  it  is  also  decom- 
posed by  nitrogen  trioxide. 

Ethylhydrazine  is  a  very  powerful  deoxidising  agent.  It  reduces 
Fehling's  copper  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  reduces 
argentic  oxide,  and  converts  oxide  of  mercury  into  mercuric 
e  t  h  i  d  e,  ^g{C2^^)2.  It  yields  a  black  precipitate  with  Nessler's 
solution. 

Ethylhydrazine  reacts  with  aldehydes,  with  evolution  of  heat,  to 
form  ethyl-hydrazides,  RCH:N2H(CsH5). 
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^^^fttsMium  anhydrosulphite,  K^S^O,,  reacts    on    ethylhydnusine 
b  fotni  potassium  ethyKhydrazine  sulphite, 

(C,H5)IDf.XH(S0sK). 
wbich,  on   treatment    with    mercuric  oxide,   givea    potassium 
diaio-ethane-snlphoiiate,  CgH^.N:  N.(SOjK),  a  substance 
"fiich  expioilea  violently  when  wanned,  and  otherwise  reseinblea 
lie  liiuo-benzene-sulphoaates  (Part  I.  page  137). 

DnrrHTL-HyDRAEiNE,(CjHs)p*.NHj,  is  obtainedby  the  reduction  of 
Uie  nilroso-derivative  of  diethylamine  :— H(CgHs)gN.NO+ 
3Ht=((yia),N.NKj+  HjO.  It  bods  at  98°,  and  closely  reaenibles 
etbylhydrazine,  but  does  not  reduce  Fehling'a  solutioa  unless  the 
Kquiil  is  heated.  It  unites  with  ethyl  iodide  to  form  the  body 
(CXHjjjXjHjI,  which  on  treatment  with  oxide  of  silver  yields  a 
•tronglj alkaline  aolution  oftriethylazonium  hydroxide, 
(^HjptjU,OH,a  powerful  base  analogous  to  tetrethy  I  ammonium 
l^dntide  {page  20),  and  which,  when  heated  with  water,  decom- 
pO«M  into  ethylene,  diethyl-hydrazine,  and  water.  Mercuric  oxide, 
ttuiinthe  cold,  converts  diethyl-hydntKine  into  tetraothyl- 
Ut  rat  one,  (C,H5)jN.N  :  N.X(CjH5)j,  a  colourless,  strongly  Imsic 
«1,  Yuktile  w-ith  steam  and  yielding  a  tnetaUii:  mirror  with 
Umumio-nitrate  of  eitver. 

Phenyi-hydrazine.    C«HgN,=(C„Hs)HN.NH, . 

ITicnylhydnizinL-  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
diiiobenzene  compounds,  CoH^N  :  NX  (Part  I.  page  176). 
Tbm  diaiobenzene  chloride  may  be  reduced  by  the  calculated 
Unaunt  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  or  the  potassio- 
■olfiite  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  the  product  being  aiibse- 
qosnily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid ; — 
C,II,,  HN.SH.SOgK  +  HCl  +  H^O  =  KHSO^  +  C„Hs.HX.NHj,HCl.' 

Pliftnylhydmziue  is  a  yellow  oil  of  a  faint  aromatic  odour.  It 
wlidifira  nt  low  temperatures  to  a  cryatalline  mass,  melts  at  23°,  and 
boils,  with  slight  change  and  evolution  of  ammonia,  at  241''-242'. 

'  Phfnjihjilnurine  iibeetobtaineiJ,  na  deacribetl  by  V.  Meyer,  by  dinBolvmg 
lOOO  jBiti  of  ■niline  iti  2000  psrU  of  itrong  hydrocbloric  acid,  cnoling  the 
alsljoti  bj  mesD*  of  ice,  lud  then  alowly  adding  bb  ics-cold  lolution  of  75 
{•ftfof  ■ttdiiUD  nitrite  in  400  c.c.  of  water.  To  the  cold  solution  of  diazo. 
t*si«n*  chloride,  C,K,.N  :N.C1,  Hoobtaiaed,  asolution  ofiSO  pirtaoe 
dntaniui  cliloride  in  an  equml  weight  of  hyitrochlorio  add  is  then  added.  The 
Builure  woo  Hts  to  a  white  cr^Btalline  pul)]  of|)h«aylh;draziue  hydrochiorida, 
C^tHHsntl.  whivh  is  filtered  or  strained  off,  and  washed  with  a  inixtare  of 
•tcobol  and  ether.  The  free  base  ia  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrochloride 
b  wairr,  adiUug  canalia  hhIb,  and  sgitating  with  ether,  mhiuU  ia  si^]iBraImi  nad 
The  product  may  lie  purified  by  distillatiou. 
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It  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam,  but  not  very  readily.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot,  and 
very  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  readily  oxidisable,  and  becomes  red  and  ulti- 
mately dark  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  from  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Phenylhydrazine  has  well-marked  antiseptic  properties,  and  a 
O'l  per  cent  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  has  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  one  of  mercuric  chloride  of  equal  strength 
{Pharm,  Jmr.,  [3],  xix.  608). 

Under  certain  undetermined  conditions,  contact  of  phenylhydra- 
zine with  the  skin  produces  troublesome  sores. 

Phenylhydrazine  has  well-marked  basic  properties,  and  forms 
well-crystallised  salts.  The  hydrochloride^  prepared  as  already 
described,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  small,  thin,  lustrous  plates, 
and  is  almost  completely  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  reaction  by  which  phenylhydrazine 
may  be  readily  separated  from  aniline  and  several  other  bases. 

Solutions  of  the  hydrochloride  and  other  salts  of  phenylhydrazine 
act  as  powerful  reducing  agents.  They  reduce  the  salts  of  silver, 
mercury,  gold,  and  platinum  in  the  cold.  Freshly-precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  is  reduced,  a  salt  of  diazobenzene  being  reproduced. 
Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  in  the  cold,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
and  precipitation  of  cuprous  oxide,  aniline  and  benzene  being 
simultaneously  formed. 

If  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  be  treated  with  a  cold  solution 
of  potassium  nitrite,  anitroso-compound,  CgH5(NO)N.NH2 , 
separates  in  yellow  flocks,  which,  on  treatment  with  phenol  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  brown  solution,  changing  to  green 
and  blue.  This  reaction,  observed  byLiebermann,  is  common 
to  all  nitroso-derivativcs. 

Phenylhydrazine  combines  directly  with  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  cyanogen.  The  sulphonic  acid  (para)  is  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  iartrazin  (Part  II.  page  288)  and 
other  dyes. 

Phbnylhtdrazides.  The  acetyl-derivative  of  phenylhydrazine, 
C^H5.IIN.NH(C2H30),  which  may  be  regarded  as  acet-phenyl- 
hydrazide,  has  powerful  antipyretic  properties,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  German  pharmacy  under  the  name  of  "  hydraoetin." 
The  same  substance  is  said  to  be  the  active  ingredient  of  the 
preparation  known  as"pyrodine"  {Pharm,  Joum,,  [3],  xix.  425, 
508,  1049).  Both  substances  seem  to  be  uncertain  in  their  action 
and  dangerous  in  use ;  in  fact,  hydracetin  is  reported  by  Renvers 
to  be  a  direct  blood-poison,  the  antithermic  properties  of  which 
are  really  due  to  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
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■Ortliine"  is  the  name  giTen  by  R,  Robert  to  a  body  huving 
the  oonetUution  of  an  orthobydrazine-parahydroxy- 
benioic   aniJ; — 

f(OH)O) 

((CO.OH)'«. 

1  free  base  is  very  unstable ;  but  the  hydrochloride  is  stable, 
I  the  jierealte  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  possesses  a  marked 
>ptic  action. 
lienylbydratiDe  in  aqueous  solution  reacts  very  readily  with 

)  bydroxy-ncids  of  the  sugar  group  (e.g.,  gluconic  and  galnc- 
tonie  acids,  C5Uo(OH)5.COOH;  arabinoeo-^rboxylic  acid,  CgHuO,) 
with  eliaii nation  of  water,  to  form,  crystaliine  phenylbydraxides, 
RCO.H>'.XH(CaHB>.  Theyare  prepared  bytreatinga  lOpercent 
solntioD  of  the  acid  ot  iU  lactone  with  a  moderate  excess  of  phenyl- 
hydTaiin«  and  an  equal  (juiintity  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  100"  for  60  to  120  minutes.  The  hydrazide 
•ometimes  crystallises  from  the  hot  solution,  but  more  usually 
■^wutes  on  cooling.  Any  free  mineral  acid  should  be  neutralised 
by  sods  before  ad'Ung  the  hydnwine,  and  bromides,  chlorides,  and 
■olphales  should  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  acetate  of  lead.  If  sugar 
be  presf^nt,  the  osazone  formed  can  usually  be  separated  from  the 
hydnuiile  by  cry  stall  isntion  from  hot  water.  The  products  are 
Uwutifnlly  crystalline,  those  derived  from  monobasic  acids  being 
but  lltUe  aolubin  in  cold,  and  only  with  dilticulty  soluble  in  hot 
water,  while  those  from  polybasic  acids  (e,.7.,  saccharic,  metasacaharic, 
•ad  mncic)  are  still  leas  readily  soluble.  The  compound"  from 
iaoim»ric  scids  usually  present  a  close  resemblance  in  their  physical 
pniprrties,  bat  tlie  acids  from  which  they  am  derived  can  be 
rFgimeroteil  (in  n  pure  state)  by  boiling  the  hydrazide  for  half  an 
bout  with  thirty  volumes  of  10  per  cent,  baryta  water,  which  treat- 
nwnt  hydmlyses  them  completely.  From  the  product,  the  phenyl- 
bydntzine  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether,  and  the  aqueous 
Kqaid,  with  any  precipitate  which  may  have  been  formed,  is  boiled 
■ml  trcaUul  with  sulphuric  acid  in  quantity  suSicient  to  precipitate 
Ibe  barium  as  BuSO,.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  the  free  acid  or 
Inctuuv  on  uraporation  (Fischer  and  Passmore,  £ef'.,  xxii. 
»i2S;  Jtw.  Chem.  Soc.,lviii.  152). 

The  hydruides  ai«  colourless  and  readily  hydrolysed  by  alkalies 
Uui  baryta.  They  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  hydra- 
lonm  by  the  reddish  violet  coloration  they  give  when  dissolved 
in  *trong  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride 
nliition. 
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Htdrazones.  Phenylhydrazine  behaves  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner  with  bodies  having  the  constitution  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones,  with  which  it  reacts  with  elimination  of  water  to  form 
compounds  called  hydrazones.  Most  of  the  bodies  of  this  class 
are  solid  and  crystalline,  and  therefore  well  suited  for  the  recognition 
of  the  aldehydes  or  ketones  producing  them.  The  reaction  appears 
to  be  general  for  bodies  containing  the  carbonyl  group,  CO. 
The  reaction  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  presence  of  other 
reactive  groups.  Thus  compounds  containing  the  a-ke tone- 
alcohol  grou p, — CH(OH).CO — ,  react  in  the  cold  with  only 
one  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  to  form  colourless  compounds 
containing  the  group :— CH(OH).C.(KNHC2H5)— . 

Obazgnbs.  When  the  compound  thus  formed  is  heated  with 
excess  of  phenylhydrazine,  the  alcohol  group  undei^oes  dehydro- 
genisation,  reacting  at  the  same  time  with  a  second  molecule  of 
phenylhydrazine  and  giving  rise  to  a  yellow  compound  containing 
the  complex  group,— C(N.NHC6H5).C(N.NHCgH5)—.  Compounds 
of  this  kind,  in  which  two  hydrazine-residues  are  attached  to  two 
contiguous  carbon-atoms,  are  called  osazones,  and  maybe  obtained 
directly  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  the  di-ketones.  They 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  carbohydrates,  which  may 
frequently  be  recognised  by  means  of  their  characteristic  osazones 
(E.  Fischer,  J5er.,  xvii.  579;  xx.  821).  Von  Jaksch  {Jour. 
Chem.  Soc,j  1.  744)  recommends  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydro- 
chloride containing  sodium  acetate  for  the  detection  of  sugar  in  urine. 

Pyrazolinbs.  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  group  (e,g.y  a  1 1  y  1, 
CgHg),  if  contiguous  to  the  carbonyl  group,  may  also  react  with 
phenylhydrazine  :—  ^^ ^  ^  ^ 

CHa :  CH.COH + C-H^.HN.NHa  =  Rfi+ \\  |  *  *    * 

Acroleiii.  PhenyUiydrazine.      Water.      Q j£  n^  ng 

Phenyl-pyruoUne. 

Pyrazolones. 

The  pyrazolones  are  derivatives  of  a  body  of  the  formula 
CgH^NjO,  the  synthesis  of  which  has  been  effected  by  Balbiano 
{Ber.,  xxiii.  1103).  The  relationship  of  pyrazolone  to  pyrazol, 
pyrazoline,  and  pyrazine  is  shown  by  the  following  formulsB : — 

pyrazol.  Pfrazaline.  Pyrazolone.  Pfraiine.^ 

^^icH:CHl  ^NICH^CHJ  ^^|cO.CH,  J  ^^  |  (.  jj^^jj^*  | 

^  This  body  must  not  be  confounded  with  p  i  a  z  i  n  e,  which  was  formerly 
called  pyrazine,  and  probably  has  the  constitution : — 

/CH:  CHv 

^CH:CH^ 
(See  A.  T.  Mason,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  Iv.  97.) 
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TL-PTiuzoLANE,  CflHg.CjHgNgO,  18  obtained  by  heating 
Ihydnzine  aiid  iodopropionic  acid  together  to  100°,  and  treal- 
e  product,  in  chlorofonu  solution,  with  mercuric  oxide. 

niTL-HKTUYLPTKAZOLONK,  C„H,^gO; 

fco  ;„,C.H..K{g^.>} 

CIIj,.C— CHj 
"When  phenylhjdrazine  is  added  to  ethylic  aceto-acetate, 
CH»CO.CH^CO.O(C2H5),  the  two  bodies  react  in  the  cold,  with 
altmitwtioti  of  water,  to  form  CHg.C(N.NHPh)CHj.CO.O(C,Hs).i 
On  hiatiiig,  the  kydrazone  thus  formed  splits  up  into  alcohol  and 
l-methjlpyrSEohme,  a  body  which  was  originally  regarded  by 
Borenr,  Knorr,  as  a  mc  tbyl-uxy  quinizine. 
repare  phenyl -methylpytazolone,  100  parts  of  phenyl-hydra- 
e  nildc^  to  125  of  ethyl  aceto -acetate,  the  water  wliieh  forms 
mt«d,  and  the  oily  product  is  heated  for  two  hours  on  a 
wal«r-1iBtli,  until  a  portion  is  found  to  solidify  on  cooling,  or  on 
the  adilittoa  of  ether.  The  warm  maas  is  poured  into  and  stirred 
with  ether,  which  removes  eolonrinf;  matter,  and  the  white  cryetal- 
lin«  product  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  at  100".  The  yield  is 
qOBOtitative  and  the  product  pure.  It  ia  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
'«at«i,  ether,  and  petroleum  spirit,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and 
''in  alcohoL  It  cryetollises  from  bot  wat«r  or  alcohol  in  hard 
Ut  prisms.*  The  hydrochloride.  Cu,HioXaO,HCl+HjO,  melts 
UEMtiK.  WhcD  ftn  sqaeooB  solution  of  levoliaic  add  (Hi»to-pro- 
feadd),  CH,.CO.CHrCH,.COOH,  is  added  to  ao  equivftlent  auouTit  of 
tBTlhjnliaziDe,  dissolred  in  dilute  ■cetic  »cid,  a  yellow  precjpit&te  is  prodiicod 
■rill*  hydr«ione,CH,C(N.NaPh).CHrCH,COOH.  When reeryat»llised 
hmi  klcohol,  this  body  forms  iarge  coburlesB,  odourleiacryatalsora  slight  bitter 
tHtB,  mulling  at  it'-'W,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  wnter,  but  soluble  id  alcohol, 
•tfaar,  and  dilute  acid.  It  has  met  with  a  limited  application  as  an  antipyretic 
nodai  the  namri  of  anCithermin.  It  ia  decomposed  by  alkalies  with 
lllsvatlon  (rf  phi-iiylhydniiine,  to  which  fact  it  probably  owes  ita  pbyaiological 
•clinty. 

*  WliCD  ■  mixture  of  phenylmethyl-pjraiolone  and  phonylhvdraziiie  is 
hwUd  to  Wiling,  dlsphenyl-methylpyrazolnne,  C^„N,0^  is 
(«t«d.  Heated  with  methyl  alcohol  or  methyl  iodide  it  yields  dianti- 
|iyTiDi\  CaHaNiO,,  niHllirigal2(S°,anddiBtingniBhedfromantipyrine  byits 
^■•rtnit  aolubllity  in  water  and  the  melting-point  of  its  picrate  (161°).  Wh^n 
liir  body  C„H|,N,0,  is  treated  in  alkaline  solution  with  excess  of  sodium 
altrit«,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  dilute  sulphurin  acid,  pi/raeol-blue, 
C^luN,0^  uparatBB  in  flocks.  When  crystatliiuid  from  chloroform  it  ronns 
Una  bckIIb,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  only  sparingly 
(slnbl*  is  aloohol  and  tUier,     Its  solutions  in  chloroform  and  strong  sulphurie 
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at  96°,  and  the  cMaroplaiinate,  {G^Q'ELy^fi)^EL^iC\^+iUfi/\n 
prisms  melting  at  110**.  Phenyl-methylpyrazolone  yields  crystal- 
line precipitates  with  salts  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals.  With 
silver  nitrate  an  aqueous  solution  gives  crystals  of  Cj^HgAgNjO  -+• 
CjQHi^NgO.  The  ultramarine  cobalt  compound  and  the  orange- 
yellow  uranium  salt  are  especially  characteristic. 

Phentl-dimbthylpyrazolonb.     Antipyrink.     Phenazone. 

CuHigNaO  =  C3N2H(CeH5XCH3)20     [Ph :  Me  :  Me  =  1 :  2  : 3] ;  ^ 

f  CH  :  CMe  1                        f  N(CH3).C(CH3) :)) 
or,  ou.j  ^pi^^^jyfe  J  '  ^^'  ^6^6.i>.  1^  CO CH  :jf 

When  phenyl-methylpyrazolone  is  heated  with  methyl  iodide,  a 
further  substitution  takes  place,  with  formation  of  phenyl-dimethyl- 
pyrazolone,  a  substance  known  generally  as"antipyrin e,"  less 
commonly  as  ''analgesi n,"  and  called  in  the  additions  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1890),  phenoMme.  It  is  official  in  the 
German  PharmacopoBta  of  1890  under  the  name  of  Antipyrinum, 

Antipyrine  is  prepared  by  heating  equal  parts  of  phenyl-methyl- 
pyrazolone, methyl  iodide,  and  methyl  alcohol  to  100°  in  a  closed 
vessel.  The  dark  product  is  decolorised  by  boiling  with  sulphurous 
acid,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  shaken  with  strong 
soda,  when  the  base  separates  as  a  heavy  oil  This  is  separated 
and  treated  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble.  On 
separating  the  ether  and  evaporating  off  the  solvent,  the  antipyrine 
is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  crystals  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  toluene. 

Antipyrine  forms  small,  lustrous,  rhombic  needles  or  plates, 
which  are  odourless,  but  have  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  When 
perfectly  anhydrous  it  melts  at  110°  to  112°  {B,R,  110°;  G.P., 
113°),  but  on  exposure  to  air  takes  up  a  small  proportion  (0*6  per 
cent.)  of  water,  and  in  that  state  melts  at  105°-107°  C.  The 
hygroscopic  water  may  be  driven  off  by  exposing  the  substance  to 
a  temperature  of  100°,  when  the  original  melting-point  is  restored. 

Antipyrine  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
in  less  than  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.     It  dissolves  in  twice 

acid  has  an  indigo-blue  colour,  and  gives  an  absorption-spectrum  resembling 
that  of  indigo.  It  is  not  a  substantive  dye,  is  decom|>08ed  by  strong  alkalies, 
decolorised  by  chlorine  and  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  disphenyl-methyl- 
pyrazolone  by  reducing  agents. 

^  Two  isomers  of  antipyrine  have  been  prepared,  and  others  are  capable  of 
existing.  The  known  isomers  differ  from  antipyrine  by  being  less  soluble  in 
water,  not  yielding  nitroso-derivatives,  and  by  giving  methyl-aniline  either 
when  distilled  with  zinc-dust  or  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  200''  under 
pressure. 
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W^^mgbl  of  absolute  alcoliol,  but  iti  little  more  tlian  its  own 
^^t  of  rc<rlitied  spirit.  Antipyrine  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight 
nfioiylic  iilcohot,  anil  in  one  and  a  half  timea  its  weight  of  chloro- 
(onn,  bat  requires  about  fifty  parta  of  etbet  for  solution,  is 
ibffii'ollly  Bolable  Id  benzene,  and  nearly  insoluble  in   putroleuin 

On  sildin}:  strong  caustic  aoda  to  an  aqueous  solulion  of  auti- 
ITtiiio,  tlie  baae  separates  as  a  milky  precipitate,  which  speedily 
mUccts  into  oily  globules.  On  adding  a  little  ether,  these  imme- 
iliitaly  aolidify  to  white  crystals  without  appreciably  dissolving,  but 
Uw"!  dissolve  instantly  on  adding  chloroform  (J.  C.  W  a  t  e  r  h  o  u  a  e). 
Ad  aqueous  solution  of  untipyrine  exhibite  no  alkaline  reaction 
villi  litmus  or  phenol-phthalein,  but  destroys  the  red  colour  of  an 
icidulateil  solution  of  methyl -orange.  Free  antipyrine  may  be 
<li4«tiitin«4  with  accuracy  by  titration  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solii- 
tioo  with  methyl-ornnge. 

Antipyrine  is  a  strong  monovalent  base.  Its  salts,  most  vi 
rtieh  are  suluble,  do  not  readily  cryBtallise,  with  the  exception  uf 
Hm  fifrate  (melting  at  188");  the  ferrocyanide  (CnHuNjO),, 
H,C(y,  which  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate ;  the  chloropltiUinate, 
(CuH,jNjO)j,U,PlCt.  +  2H,0,  which  forms  yellowish-red  ptisms 
adliitg  at  about  200  ;  and  tlie  mlifiilate  (page  37). 

When  antipyrine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  preasur'' 
lo  200°,  it  suffers  complete  decomposition,  yielding  mnch  a  n  i  1  i  n  i' 
ud  >  small  quantity  of  m  e  t  h  y  I  a  ni  i  n  e,  besides  other  prodncts. 
<>n  dixtillation  with  Einc-ditst  it  yields  benzene,  aniline,  a 
hue  bailing  at  86°-87°,  and  other  products. 

Aolipyrine  is  unchanged  by  treatment  with  reducing  agents  in 
Uu)  wet  way,  but  with  oxidising  agents  it  gives  a  series  of  interest- 
ing reactions  (Gay  and  Fortun^,  Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii. 
I06S).  Thus  when  boiled  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydro- 
rfilorio  acid,  antipyrine  gives  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  which  on 
nuliDg  depnaits  bright-red  oily  globules,  taken  up  by  chloroform 
mtb  grecjiish -yellow  colour,  A  solution  of  bleaching  powder  pro* 
dncM  uu  cluinge  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  a  brick-red  precipitate- 
It  formed,  and  the  liquid  is  coloured  yellow.  Sodium  hypKichloritc 
it  «id  to  give  the  yellow  coloration  on  heating,  without  any  pn- 
dpiLitp  lnjing  formed.  Chlorine-watec  produces  no  change,  and 
Imniiie- water  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  dissolving  on  heating. 
PotoNnum  bichniniatc  and  permanganate  are  reduced  by  acid  solu- 
ttMH  of  nutipyriue. 

Wlira  %  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  Is  added  to  u 
klvtiou  of  antipyrine,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  disappears  on 
i.lfiavingthe  solution  colourless  ;  but  ou  further  addition  of 
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the  reagent  a  permanent  brick-red  precipitate  is  produced,  per- 
ceptible in  a  dilution  of  1  in  20,000.  According  to  Manseau 
{Pharm.  Jour,^  [3],  xx,  162),  the  point  at  which  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  formed  is  perfectly  definite,  and  he  suggests  that 
the  purity  of  a  sample  can  be  ascertained  by  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine.  Millard  and  Stark  {Phami, 
Jour.,  [3],  XX.  863)  find  that  the  point  of  permanent  precipita- 
tion depends  to  a  marked  degree  on  the  dilution  of  the  antipyrine 
solution.  Thus  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  1  gramme  of  antipyrine 
gives  a  permanent  precipitate  after  the  addition  of  3*9  c.c.  of 
decinormal  iodine,  while  with  twice  the  volume  of  water  7*2  c.c. 
are  required.  The  authors  state  that  more  concordant  results  are 
obtainable  by  using  starch  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  re- 
action. They  dissolve  0*5  gramme  of  the  sample  of  antipyrine  in 
200  C.C.  of  water,  add  plenty  of  starch  solution,  and  then  drop  in 
decinormal  iodine  solution  gradually  until  a  distinct  blue  coloration 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  disappear  on  vigorously  shaking  or 
stirring  the  mixture.  E.  M  ii  n  z  e  r  has  described  an  iodo-anti- 
pyriney  Ci-Jlyii^jdy  which  forms  colourless,  tasteless  needles,  melt- 
ing at  160°. 

An  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  antipjrrine.  2  c.c  of  Millon's  reagent  and 
4  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  (neutral)  solution  of  antipyrine  give  a 
white  precipitate  in  a  yellow  liquid ;  in  a  solution  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  in  an  orange-yellow  liquid, 
the  precipitate  eventually  becoming  red.  In  a  solution  ten  times 
more  dilute  a  yellow  precipitate  and  green  liquid  result,  and  in  an 
acid  solution  of  1  part  of  antipyrine  in  20,000,  a  white  precipitate 
and  yellow  liquid.  1  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  added  to  twice  its  measure  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of 
antipyrine  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  floating  on  a  blood-red  liquid. 

If  antipyrine  be  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  till  reaction 
commences,  and  the  liquid  be  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  fine  purple 
coloration  is  produced ;  on  adding  water  a  violet  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  purple-red. 

Nitroao-anHpyrine.  Several  of  the  foregoing  reactions  afe 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  which  (if  added  in 
the  form  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid)  gives  with  a  1  per  cent. 
solution  of  antipyrine  a  beautiful  green  coloration,  still  perceptible 
when  diluted  to  1  in  20,000;  when  the  liquid  is  heated  it 
becomes  purple-red.  In  strong  solutions  a  copious  formation 
'Of  shiall,  green,  needle-shaped  crystals  occurs.  These  consist  of 
isonitroso-antipyrine,  CiiHi^(N0)N20,  and  are  beat 
*.  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  a  aolation 
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of  antipyrine  in  acidulated  water.  The  liquid  at  once  becomes 
bluish  green  in  colour,  and  an  abundant  formation  of  crystals 
speedily  occurs.  These  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature.^  Nitroso-antipyrine  explodes 
when  heated  to  about  200°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilate  acids,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  acetic  acid,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  chloroform  and  ether.  By 
treatment  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  oily 
base. 

The  green  coloration  of  antipyrine  with  nitrous  acid  is  delicate 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  characteristic,  but  is  common  to  all 
pyrazolones.  A.  C.  Stark  recommends  that  the  test  should  be 
applied  by  dissolving  potassium  nitrite  in  a  test-tube  in  a  little 
water,  adding  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  filling 
the  tube  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested. 

Antipyrine  dissolves  without  colour  in  pure  anhydrous  ethyl 
nitrite,  but  a  green  colour  is  immediately  developed  on  addition 
of  water.  When  antipyrine  is  added  to  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
containing  free  acid,  the  mixture  rapidly  acquires  a  dark-green 
tint,  and  green  needles  of  nitroso-antipyrine  separate.  The 
reaction  (which  does  not  occur  if  any  free  acid  be  neutralised 
by  potassium  bicarbonate)  derives  practical  importance  from 
the  fact  that  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and  antipyrine  are  not 
infrequently  dispensed  in  conjunction*  A  mixture  of  the  kind 
is  alleged  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  nitroso-derivative  of  antipyrine  was  the  cause  of 
death ;  for  direct  exhibition  of  the  com])ound  to  a  small  rabbit, 
both  hypodermically  and  by  the  stomach,  in  dos^s  commencing 
at  ^  graiH)  and  gradually  increased  to  4  grains,  produced  no 
perceptible  toxic  effect  (Fharm.  Jour,^  [3],  xviii.  1085).  Similar 
experiments  have  been  made  on  dogs  (Pharm.  Jcmn,  [3],  xix. 
807). 

Antipyrine  gives  a  very  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride,  which,  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  produces 
a  blood-red  coloration.  The  reaction  is  still  very  distinct  in  a 
solution  of  1  in  2000,  and  perceptible  at  a  dilutk)n  of  1  in 
50,000.  The  red  coloration  is  destroyed  by  excess  of  mineral 
acids.  The  reaction  is  at  once  given  by  urine  containing  anti- 
pyrine. 

On  mixing  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  antipyrine  and  mercuric 

*  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  crystals  gradually  changes  colour  from 
green  to  brown,  and  after  standing  for  some  hours  is  found  to  smell  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  quantity  of  this  body  formed  appears  to  be 
▼ery  minute  (Wood  and  Marshall,  Fharm.  Jiaur.,  [3],  xix.  806)^ 
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chloride,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  On  boiling  the  liquid 
this  disappears,  but  on  continued  boiling  a  brown  resinoid  8ub> 
stance  is  deposited,  which,  when  separated,  is  found  to  be  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  coloured  scarlet  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Antipyrine  I'eacts  in  the  general  manner  of  alkaloids.  Thus, 
in  acid  solutions  it  gives  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  with 
Mayer's  reagent,  and  the  same  with  Marm^'s  test  (potassio- 
cadmium  iodide) ;  a  green  precipitate  changing  to  orange-red 
with  potassio-iodide  of  bismuth;  an  abundant  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  with  Nessler's  reagent ;  a  white  with  phosphomolybdate 
of  sodium ;  and  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  tannin.^ 

According  to  the  Gemian  PharmacopcEta^  the  solution  of 
antipyrine  in  two  parts  of  water  should  be  neutral,  free  from 
acrid  taste,  and  not  changed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 
A  2  per  cent,  solution  should  give  a  white  precipitate  with 
tannin;  and  on  addition  of  two  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
to  2  c.c.  of  the  solution,  a  green  coloration  should  occur, 
changed  to  red  on  boiling  and  adding  another  drop  of  nitric 
acid.  2  c.c.  of  a  0*2  per  cent,  solution  gives  a  deep  red  colour 
with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  changed  to  bright  yellow 
on  adding  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  tests  are  given 
in  the  additions  (1890)  to  the  British  Fhannacopaeia,  in  which 
antipyrine  receives  the  designation  **  phenazone."* 

Antipyrine  has  now  an  established  position  and  wide  applica- 
tion in  medicine.  Although  originally  introduced  as  a  febrifuge, 
it  is  taking  a  still  higher  place  as  an  anodyne.  Given  in  10 
to  20  grain  doses  in  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  headache,  it 
often  effects  a  remarkably  rapid  and  perfect  cure.  It  has  been 
usefully  injected  hypodermically  in  8-grain  doses  as  a  substitute 
for  morphia;  and  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  acute  and  chronic 
gout,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  &c.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of 
antipyrine  is  said  not  to  be  followed  by  drowsiness,  vomiting, 
or  excitement.  It  is  stated  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  puerpural 
fever.  It  has  been  found  valuable  as  a  haemostatic,  and  has 
proved  successful  in  some  cases  of  sea-sickness,  but  by  no 
means  invariably.     Antipyrine  causes   an    almost   immediate  re- 

*  The  reactions  described  in  the  text  sufficiently  indicate  the  pharmaceutical 
preparations  with  which  antipyrine  is  incompatible.  Thus  it  should  not  be 
dispensed  in  a  mixture  >»itli  nitric  acid,  nitrites,  chloral  hydrate,  solid  sodium 
salicylate,  carbolic  acid,  tannin,  iodine,  mercuric  chloride,  salts  of  iron, 
permanganates,  or  tinctures  or  infusions  of  catechu,  cinchona,  roses,  galls, 
rhubarb,  kc,  (see  Millard  and  Stark,  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xx.  860). 

>  Antipyrine  has  been  adulterated  with  acetanilide  (see  page  72). 
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duetion  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  (apparently  from  its 
influence  on  the  brain-centres  regulating  the  temperature),  the 
effect  continuing  from  four  to  six  hours.  It  induces  sweat- 
ing and  feeble  pulse,  and  in  excessive  doses,  or  even  small 
doses  in  certain  cases,  an  eruption  resembling  nettle-rash,  occa- 
fionally  with  vomiting  and  collapse.^  Atropine  has  been  found  to 
act  promptly  as  an  antidote. 

Antipyrine  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  for  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  taken  by  the  stomach,  but  can  be 
detected  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  different  organs.  It  has 
been  detected,  after  putrefaction  for  a  fortnight,  in  animals  killed 
within  two  hours  after  its  administration,  either  by  the  stomach 
or  hypodermicaliy. 

^tipyrine  is  readily  extracted  from  animal  matters,  by  rendering 
the  liquid  ammoniacal  and  agitating  it  with  chloroform  or  amylic 
alcohol. 

Antipyrine  Salicylate,  C^^HjgNjO, 6711^02.  If  salicylic  acid  be 
gradually  added  to  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  antipyrine,  anti- 
pyrine salicylate  separates  as  a  yellowish  oil.  The  compound  can 
lie  more  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  equivalent  proportions 
i»f  antipyrine  and  salicylic  acid  with  a  little  water  to  90°,  or  by 
fthaking  together  an  aqueous  solution  of  antipyrine  with  an  ethereal 
wlntion  of  salicylic  acid,  when  the  salt  separates  in  fine  crystals. 
Antipyrine  salicylate  melts  at  89^-90°  C,  and  decomposes  at  a 
mmewhat  higher  temperature,  dissolves  in  250  parts  of  cold  water, 
more  freely  in  hot,  and  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  The  aqueous  solution  is  faintly  acid  in  reaction, 
and  has  a  sweet  taste  and  bitter  after-taste.  It  gives  a  violet  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride,  and  green  with  nitrous  acid.  Salicylate 
of  antipyrine  has  been  employed  with  favourable  results  in  medi- 
cine under  the  name  of"salipyrin."  A  mixture  of  antipyrine 
and  salicylate  of  sodium  gradually  changes  to  an  oily  liquid  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  The  change,  which  does  not  occur  in  a  closed  bottle, 
appears  to  be  simply  due  to  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  salicylate 
and  the  solution  of  the  antipyrine  in  the  water  thus  absorbed. 

Antipyrine  becomes  pasty  when  mixed  with  betanaphthol,  and 
appears  to  form  a  compound  with  phenol.  Under  the  name  of 
"re 80 pyrin,"  Portes  has  descril>ed  a  compound  obtained  by 
mixing  solutions  of  molecular  proportions  of  resorcinol  and  anti- 
pyrine. It  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

*  The  exhibition  of  antipyrine  is  unsafe  when  the  heart  is  weak.  A  oaite 
vhere  severe  symptoms  were  produced  by  a  done  of  1  graninie  has  been 
reoorded  bySchwabe  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xx.  1059). 
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Chlo7'al-Anfipyrtne,  CiiHii(C2H2CljO)N20.  When  dilute  solu- 
tions of  chloral  hydrate  and  antipyrine  are  mixed  no  perceptible 
reaction  occurs,  but  on  concentrating  the  liquid,  or  on  mixing  strong 
solutions  of  the  two  substances,  a  separation  of  oily  globules  takes 
place,  and  these  immediately  or  gradually  change  to  a  mass  of 
crystals  of  chloral -antipyrine.  The  same  substance  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  chloral  hydrate  (166'5  parts) 
and  antipyrine  (188  parts)  to  110°-116**  C.  The  reaction  consists 
in  elimination  of  water  and  substitution  of  the  group  CCl8.CH(0H) 
for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  antipyrine  ;^  but  whether  the 
replaced  atom  is  one  of  those  of  the  methyl  groups,  or  the  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  CH  group,  is  not  definitely  decided  (compare  Pliami. 
Jour.,  [3],  XX.  page  862  with  page  889). 

Chloral-antipyrine,  also  called  h  y  p  n  a  1,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  hard  scales  and  from  water  in  transparent  rhombs.  It  melts  at 
67°-68°,  is  almost  odourless,  and  has  a  saline  taste  with  an  after- 
taste suggestive  of  chloral.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  by  about  eight  parts  of  warm  water. 
The  solution  reduces  Fehling's  solution  on  warming,  gives  the 
blood-red  reaction  of  antipyrine  with  ferric  chloride,  and  yields 
chloroform  when  heated  with  dilute  caustic  alkali.  When  chloral- 
antipyrine  is  kept  in  a  melted  state  for  some  time,  it  deposits 
crystals  of  a  dehydration  compound^  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
melts  at  186°-187°,  and  gives  no  colour-reaction  with  ferric 
chloride.  According  to  Renter  {Pliarm.  Jour.^  [3],  xx.  602) 
chloral-antipyrine  is  physiologically  inert,  but  B  a  r  d  e  t  found  doses 
of  1  gramme  to  induce  sleep  as  readily  as  chloral  hydrate,  while  in 
cases  of  insomnia  caused  by  pain  it  seemed  to  have  the  same 
anodyne  effect  as  antipyrine.  Schmidt  finds  the  monochloral- 
derivative  to  have  more  decided  soporific  effect  and  a  less  deleterious 
influence  on  the  circulation  than  antipyrine. 

Bichloral'Antipi/rine  is  obtained  by  heating  antipyrine  with 
excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloral  hydrate,  when  an  oily  layer 
is  formed,  which  solidifies  to  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  67''-68**, 
soluble  with  some  dissociation  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water,  and  giving 
the  reactions  of  chloral-antipyrine. 

'  Butyl-chloral  behaves  similarly  with  antipyrine. 


BASES  FROM  TAR. 


The  numerous  constituents  of  tars  may  be  roughly  divided  into — 

(a)  Indifferent  Bodies  : — as  Hydrocarbons ; 

(b)  Acid  Bodies : — as  Phenoloids  and  Acetic  Acid ;  and 
(e)  Bases : — as  Ammonia,  Aniline,  Pyridine,  &c. 

The  principal  members  of  the  first  two  groupe  have  already  been 
considered  at  length.  Ammonia  is  beyond  the  scope  of  present 
work,  and  the  remaining  bases  which  require  consideration  all 
belong  to  the  aromatic  group.  They  may  be  arranged  in  several 
groupe,  each  one  of  which  is  represented  by  a  typical  member. 


Thus: — 


1.  Aniline,  or  Amido-benzene,  CgHg.NH^,  or 


HC 
HC, 


C.NH, 


CH 


CH 


CH 


'2.  Xaphthylamine,  or  Amido-naphthalene, 
C10H7.NH2,  or 


HC 


HC 


CH       C.NH, 


CH 


CH        CH 

N 


3.  Pyridine,  C5H5N,  or 


HC 


i.  Qoinoline,  C9H7N,  or 


HC 


CH 
CH        N 


CH 
CH 


CH 


5.  Acrid  ine,  CjgHgN,  or 


HC 


uc 


CH       CH 
CH      N  CH 


CH 


V 


CH        CH 


CH 


CH 
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From  these  formula  it  appears  that  the  substitution  of  nitrc^en 
is  outside  the  ring  in  the  case  of  aniline  and  naphthylamine. 
On  the  other  hand,  pyridine,  quinoline,  and  acridine  are  derived 
from  benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene  respectively,  by  the 
substitution  of  N  for  one  of  the  CU  groups  of  the  closed  chain. 

Naphthylamine  does  not  appear  actually  to  exist  in  coal-tar,  and 
aniline  occurs  in  tar  in  very  limited  quantity;  these  bases  are 
obtained  synthetically  from  constituents  of  coal-tar. 

Besides  the  foregoing  typical  bases  and  their  allies  and  derivatives, 
certain  volatile  bases  (e.g.^  piperidine,  conine,  nicotine),  ordinarily 
prepared  from  plants,  and  therefore  classed  with  other  vegetable 
alkaloids,  have  a  connection  with  pyridine  or  quinoline  which  is 
now  fully  demonstrated. 


ANIUNE  Ain>  ITS  ALLIES. 

Aniline  is  the  type  of  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  of 
synthetical  origin. 

Aniline  has  the  constitution  of  a  mono-amidobenzene 
or  mono-phenylamine,  and  may  be  regarded  as  originating 
in  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene - 
ring  by  the  group  a  m  i  d  o  g  e  n,  NHg ;  or  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  ammonia  by  the  radical  phenyl,  C^Hg.     Thus  : — 

C,H,.NH2 ,  or  (CeH,) 

H 
H 

Aniline  exists  in  minute  quantity  in  coal-tar,  but  is  ordinarily  pro- 
diiced  by  nitrofying  benzene,  C^H^,  and  reducing  the  resultant 
nitrobenzene,  C^HgNOg,  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

If  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid  be  carried  further,  d  i  n  i  t  r  o- 
benzene,  CgH^(N02)2,  is  produced,  and  this  by  reduction  is 
converted  into  meta-phenylene-diamine  or  meta- 
diamido-benzene,  CgH^(NH2)2. 

If  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  be  effected  by  alkaline  reagents, 
two  molecules  coalesce,  and  azobenzene,  CgH^.N  iN.C^Hg,  is 
produced.  On  further  treatment  of  this  (especially  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion) it  is  converted  into  hydrazobenzene,  CgH5.NH.NH.C^Hg, 
which  by  intramolecular  change  is  transformed  into  benzidine  or 
di-para-ami  do-dip  he  nyl,  NH2.CcH^.CeH^.NH2.  The  re- 
lationship  of  aniline  to  the  allied  bases  ^  is  shown  below  : — 

^  Hydrazobenzene  has  no  basic  properties. 


BODIES  ALLIED  TO  ANILINE. 
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InUm  (Aaidobensene). 


AnUin«. 

CaH5.NH.H 

Phei^flhydragine, 
CeH5.NH.NH2 


Aniline  (FhenyUmineX 

CeH5.NH.H 

Dipheniflamine. 
CeH5.NH.CgH5 


Hpdratobentene,  *■ 
CeH5.NH.NH.C6H5 

The   true   homo- 


Hfdragobetuent.  > 

NH,.CeH^.CeH^NH5      CeH5.NH.NH.CeH5 

Aniline  fonns  two  classes  of  homologues. 
iogues  (Class  A)  coexist  with  aniline  in  coal-tar,  and  are  derived 
from  aniline  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  methyl  groups  for 
I  corresponding  number  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene 
nucleus.  They  are  ordinarily  obtoined  by  nitrofying  the  corre- 
sponding hydrocarbons  prepared  from  coal-tsor  naphtha,  and  reducing 
the  resultant  nitro-derivatives.     Thus  : — 


Hfdroearbon. 

Henzeue^ — 

N  itro-derivatice. 

Nitrobenzene — 

A  midO'derivative, 

Aniline — 

CeHg.H 

C,H,.NO, 

CeHg.NHj 

Toluene — 

Nitrotoluene — 

Toluidine — 

C,H,(CH^.H 
Xylene — 

C,Hg(CH,)^H 
Cumene — 

C„H,(CH,).NOj 
Nitroxylene — 

C,H,(CH3VN0j 
Nitrocumene — 

CeH,(CH,).NHj 
Xylidine — 

C„H3(CH3VNH, 
Cumidine^ — 

C,H^CH,)yH 

CeH,(CH,VNO, 

C,H^CH,),.NH, 

Isomeric  modifications  are  known  of  all  the  members  of  the  series 
except  those  in  the  first  line  (page  51  et  seq.). 

The  pseudo-homologuesof  aniline  (Class  B)  are  derived 
from  aniline  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  amido-group  by  methyl  or  other  alkyl  radical.  Similar 
substitutions  can  be  effected  in  the  amido-groups  of  toluidine, 
xylidine,  &c. 

These  alkylated  anilines  (Class  B)  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  methyl  chloride  or  other  alkyl  salt  on  aniline,  or  of  the 
corresponding  alcohol  on  the  hydrochloride  or  other  salt  of 
aniline  (see  page  73).  Paratoluidine  has  also  been  obtained  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  methyl- 
aniline'  to  350*  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  when  change  of  position 
of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  takes  place  thus  : — 

CeH,(CH,) ) 

H     VN 
H     ) 

Methyl  anlliue.  Para-toluldiiie. 

'  Hydrazobenzene  has  no  basic  properties. 

*  If  the  hydriodide  of  metliyl-aniline  be  similarly  treated,  ortho-  or  meta- 
t«Iaklme  is  obtained. 


CHjLx    = 
H   ) 
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By  the  same  process  methyl-toluidine  may  be  converted  into 
xylidine,  and  this  by  consecutive  steps  into  a  pseudo-cumidine, 
isoduridine,  and  amido-pentamethylbenzene  (page  60).  By  treat- 
ing aniline  hydrochloride  with  aniline,  diphenylamine  or 
phenylaniline,  CgH5.NH(CgH5),  is  obtained^  (pag©  '^^)- 

Substitution  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  aniline  and  its  homologuee 
can  also  be  effected  by  acid  or  chlorous  groups,  both  in  the 
benzene-nucleus  and  in  the  amido-group.  In  the  latter  case  the 
derivatives  are  called  a  n  i  1  i  d  e  s  (page  67),  and  are  quite  different 
from  the  bodies  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  chlorous 
radicals  for  the  benzenic  hydrogen.  In  the  compounds  of  the 
latter  class,  the  basic  character  is  either  much  weakened  or  entirely 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  derivatives  exist  in  several  isomeric  modi- 
fications, according  to  the  position  of  the  substituting  radicals  in  the 
benzene-nucleus.     Examples  of  the  bodies  of  this  class  are  : — 

Aniline-sulphonic   acid  or  sulphanilic   acid,  CgH^(S03H).NH2 

(page  49). 
Nitraniline,  CgH/N02).NH2  (page  50). 
Bromaniline,  C^H^Br.NHg. 
Trichloraniline,  CeHgClyNHg. 

Mixed  substitution-products,  belonging  at  once  to  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  classes,  are  obtainable  by  suitable  means.  As 
examples  may  be  mentioned : — 

Paranitracetanilide, CJI^(NO^).NlI(Cfifi) 

Paranitroso-dimethylaniline,    .     .     CgH^(N0).N(CHj)2 
Paranitroso-dimethyl-paratoluidine,  Cf;H.J(CR^li^O).li(ClI^ 

The  more  important  of  the  allies  and  derivatives  of  aniUne 
formulated  on  this  and  the  preceding  pages  are  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  sequel. 

On  treating  aniline,  and  also  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
homologues  and  derivatives,  with  oxidising  agents,  a  series  of 
brilliant  colouring  matters  are  obtained,  which  form  the  well- 
known  "aniline  dyes"  (Part  I.  page  214  e/ «6^.). 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  or  a  nitrite,  on  a  cold  solution 
of  a  salt  of  aniline  a  salt  of  diazobenzeneis  obtained.  This 
and  the  allied  products  obtained  by  similar  means  from  the 
homologues  and  analogues  of  aniline  form  the  starting-point  of 
the  numerous  and  important  colouring  matters  known  as  the 
"azo-dyes"  (Part  I.  page  1 75  e^  seq.), 

'  Diphenylamine  and  aniline  hydrochloride  cannot  be  caused  to  react  with 
formation  of  triphenylamine,  (Cf Hg) ^N  ;  but  this  body  can  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  mono-brombenzene  on  di-potassinm  aniline : — 

2C,H5Br+C,H,.NK,-(C,H,),N^•2KB^. 
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6j  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  salts  of  diazobenzene, 
phenylhjdrazine,  C^H5NH(NH2),  is  obtained.  The  body 
has  already  been  fully  described  (page  27). 

Aniline.^     Amidobenzene.     Phenylamine. 

C^H^N  =  C,H,.NH,  =      H   V  N 

H  j 

Aniline  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  ready-formed  in  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  coal,  bone,  and  peat.  Of  late  years  a  small 
quantity  has  been  actually  recovered  from  coal-tar  naphtha,  but 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  obtained  indirectly  from  coal-tar  by 
the  action  of  a  reducing  agent  on  nitrobenzene  ("  Aniline  Oils/' 
page  60).  Aniline  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  and 
benzene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube: — CgHg-{-NH3  =  H2+ 
CgHyN.  It  is  also  formed  together  with  diphenylamine  by 
the  reaction  of  phenol  and  ammonia.  The  best  yield  is  obtained 
by  heating  phenol  to  about  330°  for  twenty  hours  with  ammonium 
chloride  and  magnesia  or  oxide  of  zinc  (or  ammonio-zinc  chloride, 
Zn(NHj)2Cl2).  Aniline  is  also  obtained  by  numerous  other 
reactions. 

Aniline  may  be  purified  by  fractional  distillation  and  conversion 
into  the  acetyl-derivative.  This  is  recrystallised  from  water, 
and  on  saponification  yields  pure  aniline. 

Pure  aniline  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  of  faintly  vinous  odour 
and  aromatic,  burning  taste.  It  refracts  light  strongly,  but  has  no 
rotatory  action.  Aniline,  when  very  pure,  freezes  at  8**  C,  but  a 
>«light  admixture  greatly  reduces  its  solidifying  point.  It  boils  at 
1 83**-!  84**  C,  and  distils  unchanged. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aniline  is  10379  at  0°  and  1-0216  at 
20"*,  compared  with  water  at  4°;  and  1*0242  at  15°,  compared 
with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  coefficient  of  expansion 
is -000818. 

Aniline  becomes  yellow  or  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and  light, 
especially  at  elevated  temperatures,  a  resinous  body  being  ulti- 

>  Aniline  was  first  obtained  in  1826  by  U  n  v  e  r  d  o  r  b  e  n  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  indigo,  and  received  the  name  crystalline,  Runge  in  1834  obtained 
it  from  ooal-tar,  and  termed  it  kyarwL  The  name  aniline  is  due  toFritsche, 
who  in  1841  obtained  it  by  distilling  indigo  with  caustic  alkali.  The  name 
henridam  was  given  it  in  1842  by  Zinin,  who  prepared  it  by  reducing 
oitrobenzene  by  ralphuretted  hydrogen.  The  name  phenamide  has  also  been 
propoted  for  it  Aniline  was  first  accurately  described  in  1843  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann. 
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mately  formed.     The  change  is  due  to  oxidation,  and  does  not 
occur  in  vacuo  or  in  the  dark.^ 

Aniline  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  31  parts  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  being  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Water  also  dissolves  in  aniline,  5  parts  being  taken  up  by  100  of 
aniline  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  somewhat  more  at  higher 
temperatures.  The  greater  part  can  be  separated  by  distillation, 
the  water  passing  over  first,  but  the  last  traces  can  only  be  removed 
by  prolonged  digestion  over  caustic  alkali. 

Aniline  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  a  50  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  its  hydrochloride,  and  in  smaller  proportions  in  more 
dilute  solutions  (see  page  67). 

Aniline  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit,  acetone, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

Aniline  is  itself  a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  indigotin, 
camphor  and  colophony,  but  does  not  dissolve  caoutchouc  or  copal. 
It  is  employed  sometimes  as  a  solvent  for  aniline-blue. 

Aniline  is  a  powerful  poison,  coagulating  albumin  and  producing 
symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  nitrobenzene  (Vol.  II.  page 
478).2 

Aniline  has  marked  basic  properties,  a  long  series  of  well-defined 
and  crystallisable  salts  being  obtained  from  it.  It  has,  however, 
no  action  on  phenol-phthalein,  litmus  or  turmeric,  though  it  affects 
a  few  of  the  more  delicate  vegetable  colours.  It  expels  ammonia 
from  its  salts  at  a  boiling  temperature,  but  is  itself  displaced  in  the 
cold.  Aniline  decomposes  the  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts, 
with  precipitation  of  the  corresponding  hydroxides.  When  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  aniline  is  converted  into  para-amido- 
benzone-sulphonic  acid  (sulphanilic  acid).  With  hot 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  adi-sulphonic  acid  is  produced. 

*  According  to  A.  Bidet  {Compt.  Kmid.y  cvm.  620;  Jour.  Soe.  Chtm,  Ind., 
viii.  383),  aniline  and  toluidine  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  pore  nitro- 
derivatives  are  colourless  after  distillation,  and  though  they  become  yellowish 
in  a  few  days,  light  has  no  further  effect  on  them,  and  even  this  change  Bidet 
attributes  to  the  presence  ofamido-thiophene,  C4H jS. NHj. 

*  According  to  Lotheby  and  Turnbull  the  action  of  aniline  is  chiefly 
on  the  nervous  system.  According  to  G  r  a  n  d  h  o  m  m  e,  the  first  symptom  in 
slight  cases  of  poisoning  by  aniline,  caused  by  inhaling  the  vapour,  is  a  blue 
colour  on  the  edge  of  the  lips,  while  the  gait  becomes  unsteady,  the  speech 
thick,  the  head  affected,  and  the  face  pale,  while  the  appetite  fails  completely. 
Alcohol  aggravates  the  symptoms.  In  more  severe  cases,  such  as  may  arise 
from  the  saturation  of  the  clothes  with  aniline,  the  lips  become  dark  blue  or 
black,  and  the  vertigo  b  so  violent  that  standing  becomes  impossible.  Accord- 
ing to  W o h  1  e r  and  Frerichs,  aniline  does  not  exert  any  poisonous  action 
on  dogs.  R  n  n  g  e  found  the  aqueous  solution  to  kill  leeches  and  the  parts  of 
plants  immersed  in  it. 
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e  of  a. 


i  of  n 


r  wtbiu  to  pine-wood  and  alder-pith. 


riipuFts  a  deep  yclloi 


According  to  F  r  i  s  w  e  1 1,  on  adding  cupric  sulphate  to  aii 
a<{neous  solution  of  aniline  an  applo-^reen  cryattdliuo  precipitate  is 
fwrmed ;  or  in  extreraely  diluted  solutions  a  greeu  coloration. 

Cold  oi^ueoui!  flolutions  of  aniline  salts  are  converted  by  treat- 
ment with  nitrous  acid  (or  a  nitrite  and  mineral  acid)  into  salts  of 
diasobemene.  On  boiling  the  solution  phenol  is  formed, 
vith  evolution  of  nitrofien. 

Under  the  inBuence  of  oxidising  agents  anUine  gives 
products  and  reactions  which  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
oxidiaer  employed,  thus : — 

a.  When  aniline  is  treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  at  100°  C,  the  base  is  decomposed  with  forma- 
tion of  a  brown  substance.  "With  amallec  proportions  of  nitric  acid 
vcriotis  coloured  products  are  formed,  including  picric  acid. 

b.  When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  aniline  yields  ammonia  and  quin  one,  Cgll^O^,  but  the 
greater  |>art  of  the  product  undergoes  still  further  change. 

e.  If  aniline  be  dissolveil  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  few 
drop*  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  be  added,  a  red  colour 
M  produced,  which  rapidly  changes  to  deep  blue. 

d.  On  treating  aniline,  or  one  of  its  salts  in  a  solid  state,  with 
atiung  Btdphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  minute  fragment  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  or  other  oxidising  agent  (in  the  manner  described 
under  "strychnine"),  a  hne  purple  coloration  is  produced. 
A  batter  result  is  obtainable  by  employing  electrolytic  oxygen ;  in 
this  form  the  test  is  the  most  delicate  and  sotisfactory  which  con 
be  applied. 

«.  Chlurine  acts  on  dry  aniline  with  great  violen(^e,  producing  a 
black  maaa  containing  trichloraniline,  CgH^CljN.  Bromine 
behaves  similarly  ;  and,  on  adding  bromine-water  to  the  aqueous 
■olution  of  an  aniline  salt,  a  precipitate  of  tribromaniline  is 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mills  and  Muter  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
tnrl.,  iv.  96)  state  that  aniline  in  solution  in  carbon  disulphide 
nMcU  with  Brj,  probably  forming  an  additive  compound. 

/.  When  a  solution  of  aniline  is  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  nf 
hleaching  p<iwder,  avoiding  excess,  a  Hne  purple  coloration  results, 
wbicli  gradnolly  changes  to  brown.  When  carefully  applied,  the 
mctiim  ia  delimte  and  characteristic.  The  colour  is  destroyed  by 
•thor. 

If  a  minute  qunulity  uf  ouilino  be  treated  with  an  aqueous 

~     of  phenol,  and  a  solution  of  bleaching  jwwder  be  then 

added,  the  reagent  produces  yellow  strife,  which  change 
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to  a  greenish-blue.  The  test,  which  is  due  to  Jacquemin,  is 
said  to  be  very  delicate. 

h.  If  aniline,  or  one  of  its  salts  in  the  solid  state,  be  treated 
with  a  drop  of  chloroform,  and  then  solid  potash  or  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  be  added,  and  the  whole  gently 
heated  by  immersing  the  tube  in  hot  water,  a  peculiar  and 
highly  unpleasant  odour  will  be  produced,  due  to  the  formation 
of  phenyl-carbamine,  C^Hg.NC.  The  reaction,  which  is 
known  as  "  Hofmann*s  isonitrile  test,"  is  produced  by  other 
aromatic  monamines,  and  by  acetanilide. 

Detsction  and  Separation  of  Aniline. 

The  foregoing  colour-reactions  are  amply  suiticient  for  the 
recognition  of  aniline,  provided  that  a  proper  process  of 
separation  be  previously  applied. 

Aniline  may  be  liberated  from  the  aqueous  solutions  of  its 
salts  by  addition  of  caustic  soda,  and  may  then  be  extracted 
by  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether.  On  separating  the  ethereal 
layer,  and  agitating  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  aniline 
passes  into  the  aqueous  liquid,  which  may  then  be  concentrated 
or  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  examined  by  the  colour-reactions 
already  described.  From  strychnine,  which  is  the  only  substance 
with  which  aniline  is  at  all  apt  to  be  confounded,  it  may  be 
separated  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  concentrated  solution, 
and  distilling  over  the  aniline  by  driving  in  a  current  of  steam. 
The  strychnine  remains  in  the  flask,  while  the  aniline  will  be 
found  in  the  distillate  if  it  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk  at  100^  C.  The  same 
plan  may  be  employed  for  detecting  aniline  in  toxicological 
inquiries,  or  the  process  used  for  isolating  strychnine  may  be 
used,  but  instead  of  evaporating  the  ether-chloroform  it  should 
be  separated  and  agitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

F.  Mil  Her  {Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  lii.  514)  found  unchanged 
aniline  in  the  urine  of  a  person  poisoned  with  it.  The  urine 
was  optically  inactive,  but  reduced  Fehling's  solution.  A  portion 
of  the  concentrated  urine,  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  neutralised  with  soda,  and  extracted  with  ether,  gave  an 
ethereal  solution  which  showed  the  blue  indophenol  reaction. 
The  ethereal  extract  of  the  unboiled  urine  did  not  give  this 
reaction,  a  fact  which  Miiller  believes  was  due  to  the  secretion 
of  the  aniline  as  para-amidophenylsulphate  (compare  "Phenyl- 
Sulphui'ic  Acid,*'  Part  I.  page  9) ;  a  substance  which  is  split  up 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  support  of  this,  the 
original  urine  contained  sulphates  (estimated  by  barium  chloride) 
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;  to  only  00475  gramme  of  eulpliuric  acid  per  litre; 
liut  after  boiliug  with  liyilrocliloric  ncid,  06085  gramme.  A 
direct  test  for  the  presence  of  paramiUophenylsulphates  in  urine 
coQsitts  ia  boiling  the  liquid  with  one-fourth  of  its  measure 
uf  attwng  hydrocihJoric  ncid,  iiddiug  a.  few  c.c.  of  a  3  per  cent, 
fiolutiaa  of  phenol,  and  then  some  drops  of  ii  chramic  acid 
volution.  If  ))ani-amidophenol  be  present,  the  liquid  becomes 
raJ.  aud  turuH  bluo  on  adding  amniaaia. 

The  dflemtirtation  of  aniline  may  be  effected  by  evaporatiiij;  its 

etbereal  solution,  or  preferably  by  estractiug  the  baee  therefrom 

L?g>'"'''on  with  dilute  hydrocliIoTic  acid,  evaporating  the  acid 

I,  and  wighing  the  residual  Lydroehloride.      Under  favour' 

i  eCreumstauces   it    uiay   be    measured    after    liberutton   from 

;  eolutiuu   of  the  bydroohlorido  by  addition  of  caustic 

Instead  of  weighing  the  aniline  hydrochloride,  the  salt  may  be 
radUaolved  in  water,  and  the  eoluttan  titrated  with  standard  sdver 
Bitral«.  Or  it  may  be  titrated  with  standard  caustic  alkali  and 
pbenotphthaleiu  or  litmus,  ae  aniline  hydrochlotids  acta  on  these 
iadicators  exactly  like  an  equivalent  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
'  1,  and  the  end-reaction  is  perfectly  sharp.  The  process  allows 
^B  titmtion  of  aniline  in  presence  of  neutral  ammouiacal  salts. 
I  nihet  hand,  with  heliauthin  (methyl-orange),  the  basic 
■tur  of  free  aniline  is  distinctly  marked,  but  the  end-reaction 
\  sufficiently  detinite  to  render  the  indicator  available  for 
«ly  titrating  aniline. 

iding  to  Julius  (/our,  Soe,  Dyerg,  ^-c.,  ii.  79),  free 
I  in  aqueous  solution  can  be  satisfnctorily  titrated  with 
nilphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  if  congo-red  be  employed 
.  an  indicator  and  the  neutral  point  be  regarded  as  that 
■t  which  u  14 uish- violet  colour  is  obtained,  not  changed  by 
further  amall  additions  of  acid ;  but  a  much  la^er  excess  i» 
nqnired  to  produce  a  pure  blue.  Results  are  said  to  l>c 
•>btainablo  agreeing  within  0'2  per  cent,  with  theory, 
Sal»  o»  Akiukb. 

Aniline  combiuee  readily  with  acids  forming  a  series  of  salts 
whicb  cfyatalliae  weU.     The  following  are  the  moat  important, 

ilw/iiut  HydrwMorid^  Uydrochlorate  of  Aniline,  0,HtN,HC1. 
Ihia  Mil  crystallises  with  great  facility  in  colourless  needles, 
oc  large  pUtsa,  which  are  very  eolulde  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  iMdts  at  192°  C,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It 
yiolit*  double  ults  with  stannic,  moreuric,  antimonious,  platinie, 
•ad  auric  chlorides;  aniline  ekitiroptatinatf.,  (CgIIfN,HCl)jPtCl4. 
ayaUMiata  from  hot    water  in    yellow  needles.     Aniline  Mil   is 
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the  ordinary  commercial  name  for  aniline  hydrochloride.  It  is 
manufactured  by  mixing  the  calculated  weights  of  aniline  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  stone-tanks,  freeing  the  crystals  formed 
from  the  mother-liquor  by  a  centrifugal  machine,  and  drying 
them.  According  to  another  process,  aniline  is  dissolved  in 
petroleum  spirit  of  0*720  specific  gravity,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  in  till  the  solution  is  saturated.  The  aniline  salt  is 
deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  separated  from  the 
adhering  petroleum  spirit  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  ground  t<.> 
powder. 

Aniline  salt  is  employed  largely  in  calico-printing,  its  chief 
use  being  for  the  production  of  aniline-hlack  (Part  I.  page  250). 
It  is  important  that  the  salt  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be 
made  from  pure  aniline,  and  should  be  dry  and  neutraL  The 
presence  of  free  acid  in  the  aniline  salts  is  liable  to  cause  the 
cloth  dyed  black  to  rot  in  the  steaming  process.  It  must  be 
free  from  sand  or  grit,  which  would  injure  the  printing 
rollers,  and  will  produce  streaks  on  the  printed  cloth.  Chit 
remains  undissolved  when  the  sample  is  treated  with  hot  water, 
and  may  be  filtered  off,  dried  or  ignited,  and  weighed.  Free 
acid  is  best  determined  by  titration  with  decinormal  caustic 
alkali,  using  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  but  the  results  are 
not  very  satisfactory.  A  useful  method  of  examination  consists 
in  titrating  the  aqueous  solution  of  2  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  normal  caustic  soda,  using  litmus  or  phenolphthalem  aa 
an  indicator.  The  amount  neutralised  corresponds  to  the  total 
acid,  both  free  and  combined  with  aniline.  Theoretically,  2 
grammes  of  pure  aniline  hydrochloride  would  require  15*4  c.c. 
of  normal  caustic  soda,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  toluidine 
and  moisture  commercial  samples  of  good  quality  require  between 
14  and  15  c.c.^  The  process  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
ammonium  chloride,  which  will  not  neutralise  alkali,  and  hence 
a  sample  containing  it  will  require  a  less  volume  of  the 
standard  solution.  Ammonium  chloride  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  considerable  proportion  as  an  adulterant  of  aniline  salts. 
For  its  accurate  determination  the  sample  should  be  dissolved  in 
water,  excess  of  caustic  soda  added,  the  liberated  aniline  separated, 
and  the  aqueous  solution  distilled  in  the  usual  way.  On  titrating 
the  distillate  with  standard  acid  and  litmus  or  phenolphthalein,  only 
the  ammonia  will  be  indicated.  Fixed  impurities  will  be  detected 
on  igniting  the  sample ;  a  mere  trace  should  be  present.     An  idea 

^  This  method  of  examining  aniline  salts  is  due  toR.  Williams  {Chtm. 
News,  L  299),  but  he  appears  to  attribute  the  reaction  to  the  presence  of 
free  acid. 
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■  Qie  proportion  of  iolitidine  present  in  tbe  sample  can  be  obtained 
bj  liberating  the  mixed  baacs  from  the  solution  of  the  saltd  by 
caoBtic  Bo.]a.  anJ  lieatiug  a  few  centimetres  of  the  aniline  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  strong  arsenic  acid  solution  to  180°  C.  for  some 
tinte.  (In  boiling  tbe  product  with  water,  tbe  intensity  of  the 
erinMon  colomtion  wilt  increase  with  the  proportion  of  toluidine 
in  the  sample.  A  more  accurate  result  can  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  indicated  on  piifi:e  64. 

Aniliw  Sulphate.  (CaH,N)aH,S04.  This  salt  forma  a  crystal- 
line powder,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  so  in 
alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from 
tbe  sulphate  of  methylamtoe. 

Aniiim  Qralaie,  (CbH,N),I1,C}0,,  is  very  slightly  soluble  jn 
cold  wutcr  or  alcohol,  and  insohibk  in  ether. 

AnUiiK  Aeetaie,  CgH^N.HCjUaOg,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  When  heated  it  loses  the  elements 
of  wnU^r  and  forma  acetanilida  (see  page  68). 

AKtLlirE-HULFBOSic  Acids.  AuiDOBKNzicNE-BtiLPHONic  Acids. 
When  aniline  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute  or 
eonoentmtad  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  aniline  sulphate. 
II  an  excess  of  acid  be  used,  a  high  temperature  employed,  or  sul- 
phuric anhydride  be  present,  aniline-sulphonic acid  is  produced: — 

CaH(.NHj-|- SOi(OH)a  =  CgH.  |  ^^^^  +  H.OH 

Thne  mollifications  of  this  l»dy  exist,  which  difl'er  aucording  to 
th«  niativti  positions  of  the  NH^  and  SO^II  groups  in  the  benzene- 
dwin.  The  tirtho-sul  phonic  acid  (1  .2)  has  no  practical 
it  the  met  a-  and  para-acids  are  manufactured  on  a 
for  the  production  of  aniline-  and  ozo-dyes. 
.idobmamrsulpkonic  Acid.  C^UJ^lXlltfKSOgH^,  is  cm- 
the  manufacture  of  ntelanile-'je/loio  (Part  L  page  190). 
n  is  prepared  by  wanning  nitrobenzene  with  fuming  sulphuric 
•cid.  or  by  trcoting  a  solution  of  beneenc  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
witli  fuming  nitric  acid,  when  a  mixture  of  nitro-bonzenesul- 
phoQic  acids,  CoHj(NOj,>SOj,H,  is  obtained,  in  which  the 
meta-Mid  pradomi nates,  uid  may  be  roughly  separated  from  its 
iWBwr*  by  conrorsion  into  the  barium  or  calcium  salt.  The  meta- 
Iphonic  acid  yields,  on  reduction,  the  corresponding  amido- 
Mid. 

:«wwu;/.;<o.m-^pt(;,CoH,(KHj)Pl.S03H<*),  likewise 
1  Siilphantiie  Acid,  is  prepared  on  a  Inrge  scale  by  heating 
part  of  aniline  and  thrf«  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  U> 
.  With  himing  ncid,  the  reaction  occurs  more  rapidly  and  at  a 
t.  Uk  Mill  lb  D 
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lower  temperature.  On  pouring  the  cooled  product  into  water,  the 
acid  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  can  be  recrystallised 
from  hot  water. 

Sulphanilic  acid  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables  containing  1  aqua, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  readily  in  hot,  water.  Treatment  with  potassium  bichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid  oxidises  ittoquinone,  CJtLfi^*  ^^^  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt,  on  treatment  with  sodium  nitrite,  yields  sodium 
diazobenzenesulphonate  (Part  I.  page  177).  Aniline 
sulphanilate  gives  off  all  its  base  at  100°. 

NiTRANiLiNBS.  When  aniline  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  yields  aniline  nitrate.  With  the  concentrated  acid  it  reacts  far 
more  violently  than  benzene,  and  is  converted  into  qui  none 
and  other  products.  To  obtain  a  nitro-derivative  by  such  means, 
the  aniline  must  be  protected  by  employing  its  acetyl-derivative, 
or  by  nitrofying  in  presence  of  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In 
the  latter  case  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  nitranilines  is 
obtained,  but  chiefly  the  r/t^a- com  pound ;  in  the  former  case  para- 
nit  t  acq  t&nilide,  CgH^(N02).NH(C2H30),  is  formed,  together 
with  some  of  the  or^/w-compound,  both  of  which  readily  yield  the 
corresponding  nitraniline,  CgH^(N02).NH2,  on  boiling  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  alkalL 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  nitranilines,  especially  the  meta- 
modification,  is  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  dinitrobenzenes 
in  alkaline  alcoholic  solution.  Under  these  circumstances  only 
one  of  the  NOg  groups  is  reduced  to  NH^,  whereas  in  acid  solu- 
tions diamidobenzene,  C^H^  : (^£2)21  ^^  obtained  (page  86). 


NiTBANILniBS,  C8H4(NOs).MU3. 

Ortho. 

Meta, 

Para, 

Appearance  and    \ 
CrystaUineform.) 

N02:NH,=  l:2 

N0s:NHa=ri:8 

NOs:NH2r:i:4 

Orange-yellow 
needles. 

Long  yeUow  needles. 

Long  yellow  needles. 

Taste 

•  •• 

Sweet,  burning. 

Nearly  tasteless. 

Melting-point,    .     . 

71' 

114' 

ur 

VolatUitjr,      .    .    . 

Distils  in  a  current 
of  steam. 

Sublimes    at    100*. 
Distils  in  a  cur< 
rent  of  steam. 

Not   volatile    with 
steam. 

Salts 

Very  unstable. 

Fairly  stable. 

Unstable. 

Behaviour       when 
boiled  with  strong 
soda, 

•  •• 

Unchanged. 

Forms     para-nitro- 
phenol— 
CeHiCNOxXOH 

The  nitranilines  are  yellow  crystalline  bodies,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  only  slightly  so  in  water.     They  are  weak  bases  form- 
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low  Bftlta,  oDtl  yield  the  corroftponding  diamidobenzenes  on 

Kilaction.     The  preuediDg  table  exhibits  theii  chief  differences. 

Two  dinilranilims,  CgHj(NOj)j.NHj,  are  known,  melting  re- 
spectively at  182°  or  138°.  Aleo  a  frinitraniltne,  CgH/NOaVNHa, 
or  piciamido,  which  melte  at  186°,  and  is  concerted  into 
picric  acid,  CgHj(XOj)g.OH,  and  ammonia  when  boiled  with 
cwistic  alkali. 

Homologaes  of  Aniline. 

Ab  already  stated,  the  true  homologuea  of  aniline  are  bodies  in 
whicli  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene-nucleua 
are  replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  methyl  or 
other  olkyl  mdical.  The  compounds  in  question  may  be  prepared, 
■lul  are  produced  commercially,  by  processes  exactly  similar  to 
thoae  which  result  in  the  formation  of  aniline.  That  is,  the  hydro- 
catbons  toluene,  xylene,  &c,,  are  treated  with,  nitric  acid,  and  the 
muJtant  uitro-derivatives  are  reduced  to  the  bases  by  nascent 
hydrogen  (usually  icon  and  hydrochloric  acid). 

In  tlielt  general  chemical  relationships  the  homologues  present 
Uw  cloaest  resemblance  to  aniline,  and  yield  substitution-products 
cl  a  strictly  parallel  character.     They  are  also  diazotised  similarly. 

The  only  homologiics  of  aniline  which  require  separato  descrip- 
tion ore  the  toluid  in  es,  CjH„N,andthe  xy  1  idine8,CgH„N. 
Thdr  conaiderution  will  be  followed  by  a  section  describing 
"uiUine  oils,"  under  which  term  is  included  commercially  pure 
niline  and  toluidino,  and  various  mixtures  of  these  bases. 

ToLUi  DINKS.     Amido  toluenes.      A  mido-me  thy  1  benzenes.     Tolyl- 
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The  toliiiilinea  exist  in  small  quantity  together  with  aniline  in 
H)al-t«r.  They  are  produced  commercially  from  toluene  by  processes 
nacUy  analogous  to  those  by  which  aniline  is  prepared  from  ben- 
lene,  autl  to){ether  with  aniline  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
"aniline  oils"  of  commerce  (page  60).  An  interesting  method  of 
pmlocing  tolitidine  is  mentioned  on  page  41. 
-  Three  i«nmerie  nioditicationa  of  tolaidine  are  known.  The  chief 
{Africnl  diUi^rencBs  between  them  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
In  which  they  ore  also  contrasted  with  aniline  and  their  meta- 
amido  ben^ylamino,  Cg!{«.CH,N'H,.> 

*  BuniTUiMmN  U  a  eotourlow  liquid  of  faint  nrainatic  oJoiir,  and  is  not 
■Intid  by' light     It  U  miKibls  in  all  propottinna  with  water,  alcohol  ami 
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• 

AnUine. 

OrOuh 

Muidine. 

CHjiNHxalrS 

Meta- 

tohiidine. 

CH,!NH,sl:3 

Para- 

Muidine. 

CH8:NHc=»li4 

BenMplamine, 

Specific  gravity  at 
16', 

10288 

1-0087 

0^96  (at  26-) 

Solid. 

-990 

M«lting^point,      . 

Solidifies  at 
-8*0. 

Does  not  soli- 
dify at -20* 

Does  not  soli- 
dify at -18* 

Melte  at-f  46* 

Liquid. 

BoiliDg-point, 

isr-T 

199* 

i»r 

198' 

186- 

Characters  of 
the  acetyl-derlva- 
tive:- 

Meltiog-point, 

114' 

lor 

e6*-«r 

147' 

bV-ei' 

Boiling-point, 

296' 

296* 

802*-«04* 

3or 

800- 

1000   parte    of 
water  dissolve, 

.3  4  at  14' 

8-6  parte  at  19* 

4-4  parte  at  18*, 

0*89  at  22' 

Solable. 

Solubility  of  the 
acid  oxalate  :— 

1 

In  1000  parte  of 
water  at  15% 

•  •  ■ 

23-8 

26-6 

8-7 

•  •  • 

In  1000  parte  of 
ether  at  16*. 

•  •■ 

0-60 

Very  slight 

0-016 

•  •• 

1 

Ortho'toluidine  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ortho-nitro- 
toluene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  turning  brown  on  exposure 
to  air  or  light,  and  otherwise  closely  resembling  anUine,  It 
differs  from  its  isomerides  by  giving  a  green  coloration  when 
treated  with  ferric  chloride  and  a  little  para-diamidobenzeue, 
A  solution  of  1  in  10,000  gives  a  fairly  deep  coloration,  and 
one  of  1  in  100,000  assumes  a  distinct  greenish  tint.  All 
commercial  aniline  gives  this  reaction,  and  even  that  prepared 
by  the  distillation  of  indigo  with  caustic  alkali 

Meta-toluidine  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  meta-nitrotoluene, 
preferably  by  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  It  is  only 
present  in  small  proportion  in  commercial  toluidine.  For  its 
detection  and  approximate  determination  the  mixed  bases  are 
converted  into  hydrochlorides,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
isomeric  salts  removed  by  fractional  crystallisation.  The  mother* 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  with 
methyl  alcohol  to  200**,  under  pressure,  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  produces  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  dimethyl-toluidines. 


ether,  bnt  is  separated  from  its  aqueous  solutiooa  by  caustic  alkalies  (compare 
' '  Pyridine  ").  It  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  with  conversion  into  silky  needles  of 
the  e(ifi6o}i0<0. 
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but  only  the  meta-iDixlitieatioD  yields  a  n  i  troao-derivati  ve, 
C,Hj{NOXCHj).N(CHj)j,  on  adding  sodium  nitrite  to  aa  ice-cold 
solution  of  it«  Jiydrochbrido.  The  hydrochloride  of  nitroao- 
dinietliylnietatoluidine  thus  prepared,  crystallises  from  a 
hot  acidnluted  solution  in  greenish-yeilow  needles  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ooM  water.  On  tieatment  with  sodiuu  carl>onate 
the  free  base  is  oblainod,  melting  at  92°,  crystallising  from  water 
or  otiior  in  small  green  platos  or  long  needles,  and  precipitated 
in  mosa-green  ueedlee  on  adding  petroleum  ether  to  its  <.-hloro- 
formic  solution.  All  its  solutions  have  a  deep  green  colour. 
Xitroeo-dimethylmetatoluidine  forma  steel-blue  compounds  with 
aniline  and  orthotoluidine. 

Auconling    to    Koscnstiehl,    the    three    modificationB    of 
toluidiue  may  be  distinguialied  by  the  following  reautioae  t — 


OrUoMIuiAni. 

MttaloluiMni. 

..,.,..»... 

1.  I^aulutinnaflbB 

Bins       colonUoa 

T«ll<,w.|n»iTO 

Ydlo-  eolontlon 

h».    In   .ulphurto 

.^hinglnB          on 

UUl,     ut     lli     III. 

dilution      to      ■ 

yelloir  on  allxbt 

«l  ibroink  uld  In 

dlluUnn,         and 

Hlpburic    «Jd    or 

colourleu        ou 

Uit  wno  •>n>«t)i. 

lorthBT  iwldltlon 
Dt  wnter. 

Oi>ng«  colorttlon. 

At(lnt™d,r»pldly 

Bloe  •Br«ki  .hlch 

or   In    nrj  con- 

cbauitiiiK  la    In- 

Kion    tinge    thn 

pborlc  MJd  of  116 

»nmt«l     «>la- 

lauH    bluod-n<l, 

wbolB  liquid:  (Id 

1     n.  d..  lulJ  nllrtc 

(b>uk  bmwn,  l«- 

uid    then    dirtjr 

nrBMDCt  ol    Mll- 

■Sd 

comlng  yellow  dd 

nd  ;  OD  dlluUon, 

IIhb     or     ortho- 

1 

dllatloa. 

tDlnitllng,     blood 
red).    Tbs  colour 

■  Dd,  arier  •ome 
houn,  hrowa. 

a.  Otm-ln  the  iuc 

Tbs  MUftOlu  Ivar 

Tha  (qiunu  l».r 

becomo  i  ulck 

No  nutlon.      In 

\      Id  rtlw,  ud  uld 

K""Md"\Jon 

picuucs   ol    (Di- 
fin*     tba     etli.r 

,       m  •iWl  •nKUIMI  or 

brownUh-ralluw. 

«Ms[.     Thin    idd 

Tbe         eUioKil 

tIr-drur'.urclHr 

otherekl      l.yw, 

Ufirr       bn»Die> 

■glutlon. 

HdUlla  111  Uucb- 

nddlib.          iDd 

1      lw|»*I«. 

SZn.  '"dcK 

ud   iddUlnn  of 

X 

vialel  colontlon 

dUutc    ■ulpbiiiic 

L 

witb  dilute  iul- 

P 

ptmilEMld. 

Para'toluuiiiie  ia  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitrotoluene 
Jorival  from  the  toluene  produced  by  tlie  dry  distillation  of 
Tuln  Iwlsani ;  also  by  heating  paracresol  to  300°  with  ammonia 

I  diloridn  of  zinc;  and  by  molecular  transposition  from 
nwtbylaniliOB  hydrochtoride  (page  41),     It  crystallises  from  hot 
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dilute  alcohol  in  colourless  plates  melting  at  45^,  and  has  a 
peculiar  odour  recalling  that  of  aniline. 

Commercial  Toluidine  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  the 
ortho-  and  para-  modifications.  According  to  Friswell,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  ortliotolnidine  of  commerce  should  be 
about  1-0037,  and  its  boiling-point  from  \^V  to  198°  C.  It 
ought  not  to  solidify  on  cooling  to  —4°,  though  the  majority 
of  samples  contain  sufficient  paratoluidine  to  cause  them  to 
commence  crystallising  at  this  temperature.  The  paratoluidine 
of  commerce  occurs  in  "white  dry  crystals,  melts  at  ^3^-4:5^, 
and  distils  between  196°  and  198°.  Liquid  commercial  toluidine 
should  boil  at  197°-198°,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  I'OOO, 
and  contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  paratoluidine  and  60 
to  70  of  orthotoluidine. 

A  portion  of  the  para-modification  separates  from  the  com- 
mercifU  mixture  of  the  isomers  when  the  liquid  is  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  A  further  separation  is  effected  in  practice 
by  fractionally  saturating  the  mixture  of  the  bases  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam.  Orthotoluidine 
being  a  weaker  base  than  the  para-compound,  the  former  will 
alone  pass  into  the  distillate  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  requisite  to  neutralise 
the  paratoluidine. 

L.  Lewy  (Jour,  Chem,  Soc.y  1.  872;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind., 
V.  481)  has  proposed  to  separate  ortho-  and  para-toluidine  by 
converting  the  base-s  into  phosphates.  It  appears  that  when  para- 
toluidine and  orthophosphoric  acid  are  brought  together,  e^i-toluidine 
orthophosphate,  (C7HgN)2HgPO^,  is  produced  as  a  salt  crystallising 
in  scales  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily, 
with  partial  dissociation,  in  boiling  water.  Aniline  acts  simi- 
larly, forming  a  sparingly  soluble  (ft-aniline  orthophosphate, 
(CgHyN)2H3PO^.  On  the  other  hand,  orthotoluidine  forms  a 
mono-tohiidine  orthophosphate,  (C7HgN)HjP0^  and  never  a  di- 
or  tri-  salt.  Hence  in  the  phosphates  obtained  from  a  mixture  of 
the  two  toluidines  the  proportions  of  the  bases  might  be  deduced 
from  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  mono-orthotoluidine 
phosphate  is  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  diparatoluidine 
or  dianiline  phosphate.  Further,  when  its  solution  is  shaken 
\vith  free  aniline  or  paratoluidine,  the  orthotoluidine  is  set  free. 
Hence  pure  orthotoluidine  can  be  obtained  from  commercial 
toluidine^  by  adding  rather  more  of  a  21  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  than  will  suffice  to  form  diphosphates 

^  The  xylidines  and  cumidines  behave  like  orthotoluidine,  and  form  only 
monophosphates. 
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I  the  tuiiline  ami  pnratoluidine  prcseut.  On  warming  the 
liiiuid,  the  free  ortliutolutdine  forms  a  Inyer  at  the  surface,  which 
may  be  eeparatt^  and  diHtiUed.  The  process  may  b«  modiJied  by 
addiug  a  further  quantity  of  phoaphate  to  convert  the  ortho- 
toluidine  into  monophosphate,  aud  then  cooliiig  the  liquid  and 
allowing  it  to  eland  to  secure  the  complete  deposition  of  the 
[lomtoluidiiie  phosphate. 

Wolfing  (Ber.,  xix,  2132)  states  that  oithotoluidine  pre- 
{•nred  by  Lewy  himaelf  by  the  ahove  process,  both  on  the  email 
and  large  scal«i,  still  contained  as  jnuch  as  i  per  cent,  of  para- 
tuluidine.  For  the  preparation  of  pure  paratoluidtne  he  recom- 
mends (Dingl.  Polyl.  Jow.,  cckiiL  260)  that  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  bsses  should  be  treated  tvith  an  amount  of  sodium 
nitrite  only  sufficient  to  convert  the  orthotolnidine  present  into 
amidoBEotoluene.  Only  when  this  change  is  complete 
does  the  puratoluidine  react  with  the  nitrite  to  form  a  diazo- 
amido-com  pound. 

A  method  of  determining  the  proportions  of  the  ortho'  and  para* 
inodifivatioiis  of  toluidiue  in  the  commercial  product  has  been  based 
by  Roscnstiehl  on  the  difierent  soluliilitiee  of  the  acid  oxal- 
ates of  the  two  bases.  The  acid  oxalate  of  paratoluidine  requires 
£660  parts  of  ether  for  solution,  while  the  corresponding  sttlt  of  ortho- 
toluidine  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  ether.  The  method,  somewhat 
mudified,  is  as  follows : — 0'2  gramme  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in 
80  cc  of  anhydrous  ether  free  from  alcohol ;  1  '059  gramme  of 
■nhydroiia  oxalic  acid,  or  1177  gramme  of  the  crystallised  acid,  is 
diasolvcd  in  350  cc.  of  anhydrous,  alcohol-free  ether.  Each  cc. 
uf  this  solution  wilt  precipitate  O'OOS  gramme  of  toluidine,  An 
excess  is  added  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  sample,  the  liquid 
alldiriHl  t>)  stnnd  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  twelve  hours,  then 
lilterHl  through  paper,  ond  the  precipitote  washed  with  ether.  The 
prccipiUtc  is  then  washed  into  the  bottle  with  water,  and  the 
•olvUon  titrated  with  decinormal  caustic  alkali  and  plienolphthalein. 
1  cc  of  decinormal  alkali  represents  000535  gramme  of  para- 
lolaidini!,  Miniati,  Booth,  and  Cohen  {Jour.  Soc.  Ciiem. 
ind;  vL  419)  find  that  if  too  long  a  time  be  allowed  for  the  pre- 
dpiUitiou,  the  product  is  liable  to  contain  the  orthotolnidine 
ux«late,  and  hence  the  result  will  be  above  the  truth.  They 
reoommend  that  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  should  be  made, 
to  which  iho  amount  of  oxalic  acid  aoiution  used  is  only  that 
mininto  to  combine  with  the  paratoluidine  found  by  the  first 
tMt,  •(>  reducing  the  error  to  a  minimum. 

G.Lunge  (C/ii-mi»che  Ind.,  viii.  74;  Jour.  Soe.  Di/eri,  ^e.,  i 
ISO)  utiiuates  the  proportion  of  paia-  and  oitho-toluidlne  in  i 
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mixtme  fd  the  two  by  a  careful  obBerratian  d  the  specific  graTity. 
The  determination  is  made  br  the  bottle,  and  referred  to  water  at 
15'  C.  If  the  sample  does  not  ctmtain  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
paratolnidine  it  is  liquid  at  15',  and  consequently  the  obeenration 
is  made  at  that  temperature.  With  50  to  60  per  cent  of  para- 
toloidine  the  method  is  still  STailable  if  the  bottle  be  fiUed  at 
20'  C;  but  with  still  larger  proportions  the  results  are  unreliable,  as 
the  correction  for  temperature  loses  in  accuracy,  and  the  differences 
in  specific  grarity  become  very  small  Ux  considerate  alterations  in 
the  composition  of  the  mixture.  It  is  very  desirable  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  prescribed  temperature,  as  an  error  of  1"  C.  causes  an  error 
of  7  per  cent,  in  the  estimation.  The  correction  is  ±  0*0008  for 
l\  when  the  density  is  aboTC  10008,  and  ±0*0007  when  below 
that  point  All  water  must  be  remored  by  treating  the  sample 
with  powdered  caustic  potash  and  redistilling.  The  distillation 
also  senres  to  show  the  presence  of  aniline  or  xylidine,  in  presence 
of  notable  quantities  of  which  the  method  is  inapplicable. 

Lunge  gives  the  following  table  of  densities  of  mixtures  of 
para-  and  ortho-toluidine,  water  at  15^^  being  taken  as  unity: — 


SpeciAe 

1 

Ortbo- 

Specific 

! 

Ortho- 

•   ^wciSc 

Ortbo-    1 

4>edlle      Oiibo- 

• 

tolatdfne. 

gnrMjtA 

toloidine. 

gnrity  at  tolvidine. ' 

KTBTttjat  -  tolaidlDe. 

VercenU 

1 

1     15*  C. 

! 

Percent. 

arc. 

1 

Percent. . 

1 

20^  C. 

Per  C0nt. 

1-0087 

100 

1-0016 

82|     i 

0*0005 

«l 

O-OQSO 

60 

80 

80 

15 

5^ 

04 

66 

88 

Hi 

86 

08 

14 

81 

OS 

64 

87 

84 

07 

18 

80 

02 

631 

86 

48 

88 

06 

12 

m 

01 

62 

86 

Si 

82 

06 

11 

78 

00 

611 

84 

81 

04 

10 

77| 

80 

61 

88 

46 

80 

064 
92 

00 

77 

88 

60 

88 

46 

20 

06 

76 

87 

50 

81 

Ml 

28 

Oil 

07 

76 

86 

681 

80 

44 

27 

01 

06 

74 

86 

68 

20 

48 

26 

00 

06 

78 

84 

19 

28 

42 

26 

St 

04 

72| 

83 

27 

41 

24 

03 

72 

82 

66 

0-0026 

40 

28 

88 

02 

71 

81 

66 

22 

87 

01 

70 

80 

641 

21 

861 

10000 

60 

70 

64 

20 

86 

0-0000 

681 

78 

68 

10 

86 

08 

68 

n 

62| 
6l{ 

18 

^ 

07 

67 

r76 

10017 

0-0006 

661 

oims 

61 

A  method  of  separating  orthotoluidine  from  paratoluidine  has  been 
based  by  P.  So  hoop  {Cliem.  Zeit,  ix.  1785;  Jtmr,  Soc,  Chenh 
Ind,,  V,  178)  on  the  observation  of  W  e  i  t  h  and  M  e  r  z,  that  the 
acetyl- derivative  of  ortholbluidine  is  far  less  soluble  in  water  than 
that  of  the  isomer  and  of  aniline.  Schoop's  method  has  been  foimd 
unsatisfactory  by  several  chemists,  and  need  not  be  further  described. 

A  method  of  estimating  paratoluidine  in  admixture  with  ortho- 
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toloidine  has  been  based  byG.  A.Sohoen  (Cheni,  Zeit.,  xii.  494  ; 
Jour,  Soe,  Chenu  Ind.,  vii.  594)  on  the  intensity  of  the  red  colour 
produced  with  potassium  bichromate.  If  the  specific  gravity 
indicates  the  presence  of  more  than  8  per  cent  of  paratoluidine  it 
is  reduced  below  that  proportion  by  adding  orthotoluidine.  1  ca 
of  the  oil  is  then  dLasolved  in  2  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  30  of 
water,  and  1  cc  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  added.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour, 
with  occasional  stirring,  and  is  then  filtered.  Orthotoluidine 
gives  a  black  lake  and  a  colourless  liquid,  but  in  presence  of  para- 
toluidine the  precipitate  is  light  brown,  and  the  filtrate  has. a  red 
colour,  intense  in  proportion  to  the  paratoluidine  present.  Pure 
aniline  behaves  like  orthotoluidine,  but  in  presence  of  the  latter  a 
red  filtrate  is  produced.  Hence  aniline  must  be  absent,  or  its 
amount  must  be  deduced  from  the  boiling-point  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  sample,  and  a  corresponding  amount  added  to  the  standard 
mixture  with  which  the  sample  is  compared. 

Xtudinbb.     Amido-dimethylbenzenes.     CeH3(CH)2.NH2. 

Six  isomeric  bodies  of  the  above  formula  are  theoretically  posr 
sible,  and  all  of  them  are  known.     Thus  :^ — 


Base. 


^Orthozylidine, 

A-OrtboxjrUdine* 
v-MeUiylidlne, 


FotitioiMof 

Oroapa. 

CH3:CHs:NHs 


•MaUtyUdine, 


«-X«UzyUdliie, 
PwaiyUdliM, 


1:2:3 


1:2:4 


1:3:2 


1:3:4 


1:3:5 
1:4:2 


BoUinff- 
Poiat, '  C. 


ooo 


CMWt 

WO 
(melta  at 

214 


Aoatijrl-Derivative. 


Melting-  I  Appearaace, 
Point,  *  C.  Ac 


212 


220 
212-6 


134 


99 


176-8 


129 


140-5 


189 


White 
needles. 


Long  vltreoiu 
prisms. 


White 
needles ; 
sot  saponi- 
fied by  boil- 
ing alkali 
or  acid. 

White 
neecles. 


Large  flat 
needles. 

Longlnstrous 
needles. 


Characters  of 
Hydrochloride. 


Moderately  sol- 
uble white 
needles,  con-* 
taining  1  aq. 

Long,  very  thin 
pnsms,  con* 
taining  1  aq. 

Thin  anhydrous 
plates;  readily 
soluble. 


Anhydrous  rhom- 
bic    tablets ; 
slifl^tly     sol- 
uble in  cold 
water. 

Large  anhydrous 
needles. 

Flat  needles  or 
large  tablets. 


*  The  table  is  chiefly  drawn  np  from  the  descriptions  of  the  isomeric  xyli- 
dines  giren  by  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer  (iii.  part  It.  page  406).    The 
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The  modifications  of  xylidine  produced  by  nitrofying  the  zylened 
of  coal-tar  naphtha  and  reducing  the  nitro-derivatives  are  chiefly 
a-orthoxylidine,  a-metaxylidine,  and  paraxylidine,  but  two  of  the 
other  isomers  are  also  said  to  be  produced.  Only  the  a-meta« 
modification  is  of  any  value  for  the  manufacture  of  azo-colouring 
matters,  and  of  the  cumidines,  C^H2(CH3)3.NH^,  which  are 
prepared  by  heating  xylidine  hydrochlorides  with  wood  spirit 
On  this  account,  the  useless  isomers  are  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  metaxylene  before  nitrofying  (VoL  II.  page  482),  and 
in  fact  the  presence  of  even  a  few  units  per  cent,  of  orthoxylene 
will  occasion  considerable  practical  inconvenience  by  the  formation 
of  tarry  matters  during  its  conversion  into  xylidine.  On  the  other 
hand,  commercial  xylidine  often  contains  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  paraxylidine.  t?-metaxylidine  (1  :  3  : 2)  is  prepared  by  convert- 
ing commercial  xylidine  into  the  sulphate,  which  is  allowed  to 
crystallise,  and  the  base  liberated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  alkali. 
The  fraction  distilling  between  212°  and  216°  is  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride.  The  v-m eta-acetxylidide  formed  is  not 
acted  on  by  boiling  for  several  hours  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  25  per  cent,  of  HjSO^,  but  its 
isomers  are  decomposed.  On  cooling,  the  unchanged  acetyl-com- 
pound  separates,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  melts  at 

characters  differ  considerably  from  those  attributed  to  the  isomers  by 
Wroblewsky  (AnndUn^  ccvii.  91).  Nolting  and  Pick  {BeridUe,  zzL 
3150),  however,  consider  that  Wroblewsky's  v-ortho xylidine  was  simply 
impure  tr-metaxylidine,  and  give  the  following  table  of  characters  of  xylidine 
salts: — 


v-Orthoxylidine. 

of-Orthoxylidine. 

o-Metaxylidine. 

Wioblewsky's 

so-caUed 
OrthoxyUdlne 

Hydbochlorids,    . 

+  lHjO 

+  IH2O 

+iHsO;  needles 

+  iH^ 

SolabUity  in  100  of 
water  at  18*  C, 

11-2 

Very  soluble. 

9-2 

Very  soluble. 

NiTRATK, . 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

SolubiUty  in  100  of 
water  at  18"  C, 

6-6 

0*4 

2-2 

27 

Normal  Sulphatk, 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Solubility  in  100  of 
water  at  18*  C, 

1-4 

6-6 

Very  soluble. 

••• 

Acid  Sulphate,     . 

Solubility  in  100  of 
water  at  18'  C, 

Is  not  formed  ^ 
condl 

•  •• 

under  ordinary 
tions. 

•  •  • 

+  2i  HjO 
6*2 

+  2iHjO 
Very  soluble. 
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T?^8  C-  On  heating  it  for  some  time  to  200°  C,  with  Uiree  parts 
of  salphiiric  acid  containing  70  f«r  mnt.  of  H^SO^,  the  sulphate 
of  t)-nietAsyiiiUne  is  fortued.  This  salt  ditTets  from  the  sulphate  of 
th«  iooincnc  xylidines  in  its  very  ready  solubility  in  water. 

a-Orihuxylidine  (1:2:4)  is  the  only  moditicution  of  xylidiue 
vbicb  is  solid  at  ordinary  temporaturea.  By  gmdually  ovapomt- 
tng  tt«  solution  in  petroleum  ether,  it  is  obtained  in  tliiuk  mono- 
dioic  prisma,  but  when  rapidly  deposited,  or  cau»!d  to  solidify 
4uickly,  it  forms  transparent  vitreous  tublets.  It  melts  at  49",  and 
IS  Bpiuiugly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  in  hot  water,  and  alao 
in  alcohol  and  «tiier.  Its  aqueuus  solutions  are  not  coloured  by 
bleacJiing  powder  solution.  Tlie  hydrochloride  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  only  slightly  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  its  aqueous 
Bohittoti  tmpArte  an  intense  yellow  colour  to  fir-wood. 

a-J/rfiur^fir/inc  (1:3:  4),  or  ordinary  xylidine,  is  beat  obtained 
Inr  ctMiverting  conimereial  xylidine  into  the  hydrochloride  and 
07«laUiBiQ|{  the  product  from  water.  Both  the  hydrobromide  and 
hjdrocIUonde  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  last 
tiac«s  of  impurity  can  be  removed  from  metaxylidine  by  convertr 
log  it  into  the  acetyl -derivative,  and  recrystallising  this  body  from 
benicne  till  it  has  a  melting-point  of  129°.  It  is  then  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

i^i/iwy/iV/ine  (1 :4  :2)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*980.  It  is 
pnpared  by  treating  commercial  xylidine  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  containing  sufficient  sulphuric  anhydride  to  convert  the  bases 
into  culplionic  acids.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  100°  for  some 
time,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  solid  mass  pressed  under  water  to 
separatu  metaxylidine-eul phonic  acid  in  the  crystalline  state ;  or  the 
hot  liquid  is  poured  upon  ice,  when  the  metasulphonic  acid,  being 
with  difficulty  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cryetalliaes  out. 
Thn  motlinr-Iiquur  is  neutralised  with  chalk,  filtered,  precipitated 
vUh  sodium  carbonate,  and  again  Jittered.  On  concentrating  the 
flltnU«,  thv  sodium  salt  ofparuxylidine-aulphonic  acid 
wpontw  in  nacreous  plates,  which  are  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water  to  free  them  from  traces  of  the  readily  soluble  meta-sul- 
phonst«.  The  salt  yields  poraxylidiue  on  dry  distillstiou  with  am- 
tnooium  chloridd,  while  the  sodium  salt  of  metasylidiue-aulphonio 
sdil  uhara  under  the  same  treatment.  Faraxylidine  may  also  be 
obtaiiind  by  uitrofyiog  and  reducing  jiaraxylene,  whicli  may  readily 
b«  prepartHi  from  cominereial  xylene  (Vol.  II.  page  483). 

CmiintNKB.     Amido-trimethylbenienea.     C|,Hj(CH3)j,NIIj. 

Varioas  tsomeridcs  of  thia  formula  are  known.  The  solid 
rujety  of  commercial  ciimidine  is  made  by  heating  xylidine  hydro- 
«Uotid«  aud  methyl  alcohol  together  uuder  preesuie,  to  about  300'. 
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The  bases  are  liberated  and  converted  into  nitrates,  and  the 
difficultly  soluble  nitrate  of  pseudocumidine  separated  from  the 
mother-Uquoi;  The  base  is  again  liberated  and  distilled.  The 
fraction  passing  over  between  230"^  and  240°  crystallises  on  cool- 
ing, and  consists  of  amid o-p seudocumene : — 

(CH3:CH3:CH3:NHj=I:2:4:5). 

It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  and  from  alcohol  in 
large  prisms,  melts  at  68**,  and  boils  at  234°-236°.  When  con- 
verted into  diazocumene  it  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
azo-colours  by  reaction  with  naphthol-mono-  and  di-sulphonic  acids. 

IsoDURiDiNE.     Amido-tetramethylbenzene.     CqH(CH3)^.NH^ 

When  the  hydrochloride  of  pseudocumidine  is  heated  with 
methyl  alcohol  to  300°,  the  hydrochloride  of  isoduridine  is  formed. 
The  free  base,  which  also  occurs  among  the  bye-products  of  the 
manufacture  of  pseudocumidine,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at 
250°-253°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  crystals  which  melt  at  14°. 

Amido-pbntambthylbbkzeks.     CfJ^CH^^.KE^ 

This  base  is  obtained  by  heating  dimethyl-a-pseudocumidine 
with  methyl  iodide.  It  forms  large  white  needles,  melting  at  151^ 
and  boiling  at  277°. 

Aniline  Oils. 

The  term  ''aniline  oils''  is  applied  commercially  to  all  the 
different  varieties  of  aniline  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  equally 
whether  the  product  in  question  consists  of  nearly  pure  aniline,  of 
toluidine,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  method  of  manu- 
facturing the  different  varieties  of  aniline  oil  is  substantially  the 
same,  the  composition  of  the  product  depending  on  that  of  the 
hydrocarbon  employed  The  details  of  the  method  of  manu- 
facture are,  of  course,  subject  to  variation,  but  the  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  method  pursued  in  a  well-known  aniline  works  :-— 
Crude  coal-tar  naphtha  is  redistilled  to  a  temperature  of  170°  C. 
The  product  of  the  distillation,  called  "once-run  naphtha,"  is 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*845)  which  removes 
the  bases,  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  and  crotonylene  series,  and 
some  of  the  higher  homologues  of  benzene.  A  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  milk  of  lime  or  caustic  soda  eliminates  the  phenols  and 
other  bodies  of  an  acid  character.  The  purified  oil  is  washed  with 
water  and  redistilled  to  obtain  "50/90  benzol,"  and  this  when 
fractionated  with  the  acid  of  a  dephlegmating  column  at  once 
yields  99  per  cent,  benzol,  toluol,  and  solvent  naphtha  (compare 
Vol.  II.  page  487).  Solvent  naphtha  is  now  generally  further 
treated  for  the  isolation  of  xylene,  but  the  benzols  and  toluol 
are  directly  converted  into  the  nitro-compounds  by  placing  them 
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ni  a  veswl  surrounded  with  cold  wntpr,  and  gradually  running  in  a 
cold,  pRviooaly  made  mixture,  of  1 50  per  cent,  by  weight  of  nitiic 
wad  of  1'4  specific  grmvily  with  '200  per  cent,  of  conccntrnt«d  snl- 
pharic  aciiL  When  the  renction  is  complete  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  aXnaA,  and  the  lower  Inyer  of  acid  ia  tapped  ofT  and  concentrated 
igftiB  in  gloss  for  repeated  use.  The  nitrobenzol  is  washed  several 
timet  with  caustic  eoda,  and  then  treated  with  open  ateam  to  drive 
off  nnchanged  benzol  and  "light  stuff."  The  nitrobeoEol  (or 
aitrotolnol  obtained  in  a  precisely  einiilar  manner)  ia  then  placed 
in  a  still  with  hydrochloric  acid,  und  boringa  or  filings  of  grey  caat 
iron  added  gradually.  High-pressure  steam  is  blown  in,  and  the 
nitrobenzol  which  distils  over  is  separated  from  the  condensed 
water,  aud  returned  to  the  atiU  until  the  complete  solubility  of  the 
distilled  oil  in  hydrochloric  acid  shows  that  the  reaction  is  complete, 
Milk  of  lime  is  thiio  introduced,  and  the  liberated  aniline  distilled 
off  bf  the  aid  of  steam.  Aniline  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
denwed  water,  but  when  totuidine  ia  being  made  the  oil  floato  on 
the  aurface.  The  condensed  wat«r  contains  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
"f  diasolved  bases,  and  is  converted  into  steam  for  the  aniline  stills. 
The  iron  is  converted  into  a  black  paste,  consisting  chiefly  of  FcgO^, 
which  is  sold  for  purifying  gas.  The  aniline  oil  is  distilled  to 
M^arata  water,  &e.  The  addition  of  lime  to  liberate  the  aniline  is 
not  atrictlj  necessary,  and  in  many  works  it  is  omitted.  The  first 
ns  to  be  : — 


C,Hj.NO,+Fe,+6HCl  =  3FeClj  +  CgHj.NH,  +  2HjO. 
Tbr  ferrous  chloride  formed  also  acts  as  a  redncing  agent,  being 
eonvrTtod  into  ferric  cidoride,  which  in  presence  of  water  gives 
ferric  tixide  and  aniline  hydrochloride.  The  end-producte  are 
ckinily  tuiiltne,  ferroso~ferric  oxide,  and  a  weak  solution  of  ferrous 
dUoTide,  The  hydrochloric  acid  seems  to  act  chiefly  an  a  carrier, 
m  that  thn  general  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  ; — 
*<^IIj.NO(+9Fe  +  4HjO  =  3reg04-h4C9Hj.NH;.  Aceticacid was 
hmux\y  oraployed  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  its  use  is  now 
ilirioat,  if  not  entirely,  obsolete.  Its  use  in  too  large  a  proportion 
liad«d  k>  the  fonnation  of  acetanilide.  Too  large  an  excess 
ot  baa,  at  its  too  rapid  addition,  may  cause  loss  from  a  reproduction 
irfbeniene,  while  deficiency  of  both  iron  and  acid  favoura  the 
ftodndion  of  Bto-beiirone. 

COHKHtllTION  AND  AsSAr  OP  Aniltns  Oiu. 

Titm  am  three  leading  kinds  of  aniline  oil  now  recognised 
in  the  market,  namely  : — (1)  Pure  ajiiline  oil ;  (2)  aniline  oil  for 
nd;  A&d  (3)  toluidine.  The  demand  for  xylidine  for  the 
nuaabctare  of  ozo-reds  has  considerably  influenced  the  character 
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of  commercial  aniline;  since  the  50/90  benzol,  which  was 
commonly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  **  aniline  for  red,"  formerly 
contained  a  notable  quantity  of  xylene,  which  is  now  removed 
and  converted  separately.  Since  the  employment  of  dephlegmating 
columns  has  become  usual,  benzene  and  toluene  of  almost  constant 
boiling-points  have  been  manufactured.  From  the  pure  hydro- 
carbons the  corresponding  bases  are  prepared,  while  from  the  inter- 
mediate oil,  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  benzene  and  75  of 
toluene,  an  aniline  oil  for  red  is  manufactured,  which  contains 
about  25  per  cent  of  aniline,  from  20  to  25  of  paratoluidine, 
and  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  orthotoluidine.^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  leading  qualities  of  aniline  oil, 
products  of  very  varying  composition  and  degrees  of  purity  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  dye-manufacturer.  Thus  in  making 
magenta  by  the  arsenic  acid  process,  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
aniline  distils  off  and  is  condensed.  But  this  recovered  aniline 
is  found  on  rectification  to  have  a  considerably  higher  density 
than  the  original  oil  (1015  to  1009  against  1*0075),  and  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  aniline  and  orthotoluidine,  whereas 
the  original  oil  contained  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  para- 
toluidine. This  is  either  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
safranine  or  very  red  shades  of  blue,  or  crude  paratoluidine  is 
added  to  it  in  such  proportion  as  to  bring  it  approximately  to 
the  original  composition.  Similarly,  ia  the  manufacture  of 
magenta  by  the  nitrobenzene  process,  the  recovered  aniline 
contains  notable  quantities  of  nitrobenzene,  while  from  other 
processes  methylated  and  ethylated  anilines  are  obtained.  Be- 
covered  anilines  are  deeper  in  colour  and  of  greater  body  than 
unused  oils,  and  often  have  a  strong  and  somewhat  characteristic 
odour.  They  are  rarely  met  with  outside  the  colour-works  in 
which  they  have  their  origin. 

On  next  page  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  more  important  or 
frequently-occurring  constituents  of  aniline  oils.*  With  the  ex- 
ception of  aniline  and  its  homologues,  and  the  substituted  anilines, 
very  little  is  known  respecting  the  effect  of  the  bodies  formulated 
in  the  table  on  the  colouring  matters  produced.  For  the  most  part 
the  objectionable  impurities  are  got  rid  by  fractionating  the  crude 
aniline  oil. 

^  The  composition  of  aniline  oil  for  red  is  often  judged  of  by  the  consumer 
solely  from  the  specific  gravity,  and  he  or  the  aniline-maker  ac^usts  it  accord- 
ingly by  adding  aniline  or  toluidine  to  the  crude  oil  as  the  gravity  may 
indicate. 

*  Hell  and  Rookenbach  {Ber.,  xxiL  505)  have  investigated  some  other 
non-basic  constituents  of  aniline  and  toluidine  tailings. 
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Name. 


Aniline,    . 

Xrlldlne      (seTenl 

uoni«nX 
Cnmidine     (sereral 
iaomen,      chiefly 
FteadocomidineX 

XeCliyl-aniline, 
DinieUiyl<«niline, 
Ithyl-MiiUne,  . 
Dtpbenylamine, 
AoeCanilide, 

AoKotolBld.  {IJS^ 

NitnnHines,    . 


Ptfaniline, 

Xeoylamine,    . 
Phenylene  •  diamine 
(pwa-X  • 

Tolnylene-diamine 
awra-X  . 


FormiUA. 


XitrotMQsene,  . 

ortho- 


Dfnitro- 


Nltro- 
toliienet 


meta- 

para- 
ortho- 
meta- 
para« 


i 


jCsH^CHaXNHa 

CsH8.NH(CHs) 
GA.N(CHs)a 

CsHs-NHCCeHs) 
CsH«.NH(C2H,0) 

\  CeH^CHs).l^CjH,0){ 


Meltinff- 
Point  •  C. 


-  8 
below  -  20 
below  -18 
45 


68 


Tolaene,  . 
AaidoUiiophene, 
Pfenfllna. . 


C^4:(NHs)3 

C6Hj(CHs):(NH2), 
C«Hj.Nj.C8H, 

C(H0.(NOa) 
|-C.H4(NOs), 

I  CjHiCCHaXNO,) 
C4H,S.NBs 


0-6 

54 

112 

65-e6 
147 


192 
45 


99 
66 

8 

lis 

90 

172 
below  -  20 

16 

54 
5*5 

below  -  20 


Boiling- 
Point' C. 


188*7 
199 
197 
198 

212-226 


285 

192 

192 

204 

802 

296 

802-804 
90O-WI 


880 
822 

287 

288-286 
298 

210 


••• 
•  •• 


228 
230 
238 
80*5 

111 


RemarlES. 


See  page  48. 
Seepage  52. 


See  page  67. 


See  page  60. 

See  page  73. 
See  page  74. 
See  page  78. 
Seepage  79. 

See  page  68. 

Ooduced  by  action  of 
Mat  on  toluidine 
icetate. 
m  imperfect  reduc- 
tion of  dinitroben- 
sene. 


BednctioD  of  dinltro- 
benzene  (page  87X 

See  page  88. 

Imperfect  reduction 
of  nitrobenzene. 

Vol.  n.  page  476. 

Monoclinic  tables. 

Long  needles  or  thin 
rhombic  tables. 

Monoclioic  needles. 

8p.  gr.  1*168  at  2r*5. 

Sp.  gr.  1*168  at  tT. 

Vol.  II.  page  469. 
VoL  II.  page  479. 

Especially  in  aniline 
oils  derived  from 
cannel-tar  bauols. 


I 


The  assay  of  aniline  oils  is  usually  limited  to  observations  of  the 
colour,  odour,  and  specific  gravity,  supplemented  by  a  careful  frac- 
tional distillation  and  tests  for  water,  nitrobenzene,  hydrocarbons,  &o. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aniline  oil  is  a  valuable  indication 
of  its  composition.  The  observation  must  be  made  by  the  plummet 
or  specific-gravity  bottle  at  exactly  15°  C,  and  the  result  referred 
io  water  at  the  same  temperature  taken  as  unity.^ 

^  P.  Schoop  {CT^em,  ZeU,,.VL.  178 ;  Jowr,  Soe,  Chem,  Ind,,  v.  178)  gives 
the  density  of  pure  aniline  m  1'0877  at  l""  C;  orthotoluidine  m  1*0148 ;  and 
parttolnidine  as  1  *00I5  at  the  same  temperature ;  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
bring  In  each  case  0*00081  for  1*  C. 
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The  following  figures  represent  the  densities  as  thus  observed : — 

Specific  gravity  aJtlh*  C, 

Pure  aniline,     .         .  .  TO  2  6  8. 

Aniline  oil  for  red,     ...  1  '0075  to  1  '001 2. 

Orthotoluidine, .         .  .  1*0037. 

Mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ortho-  \         .0975 

and  para-toluidine,  •         •  J 

Paratoluidine,    .         .         .         .  Solid. 

The  odour  of  pure  aniline  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
toluidines.  The  presence  of  toluidine  in  aniline  is  indicated  by 
the  density  of  the  sample,  its  diminished  solubility  in  dilute  alcohol 
(page  65),  and  by  the  results  of  the  fractional  distillation  (page 
65).  In  addition  to  these  characters,  the  following  tests  are 
sometimes  of  service  :— 

Pure  aniline  affords  no  rosaniline  on  treatment  with  oxidising 
agents,  but  if  toluidine  be  present  magenta  is  readily  formed  The 
test  is  best  made  by  mixing  5  c.c.  of  the  sample  of  aniline  with  an 
equal  measure  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  containing 
about  75  per  cent,  of  AS2O5  and  having  a  density  of  2*04.  The 
mixture,  contained  in  a  small  flask  or  long  test-tube,  is  immersed 
in  a  paraffin-bath  heated  to  180°  G.  The  mixture  rapidly  changes 
in  colour,  and  swells  considerably.  When  the  action  is  complete, 
the  contents  .of  the  tube  acquire  a  metallic  bronze  appearance  and 
no  longer  intumesce.  The  product  is  treated  with  boiling  water, 
when,  if  the  sample  contained  toluidine,  arseniate  of  rosaniline 
dissolves  and  communicates  an  intense  crimson  colour  to  the  liquid. 
Neither  pure  aniline  nor  toluidine  alone  gives  this  reaction. 

If  a  sample  of  commercial  aniline  be  mixed  with  some  solid 
magenta  and  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  whole 
heated  to  180°  C,  as  described  above,  ammonia  is  abundantly 
evolved,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mixture  becomes  intensely  blue 
from  the  formation  of  triphenyl-rosaniline.  With  pure 
aniline  the  blue  is  very  pure  in  shade,  but  when  toluidine  or  xyli- 
dine  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  the  product  is  intensely  purple, 
and  a  mixture  of  the  bases  gives  proportionate  intermediate 
shades  of  colour.  If  a  little  of  the  "  melt "  be  withdrawn  from  the 
tube,  diluted  considerably  with  alcohol,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
added,  and  then  streaked  on  white  filter-paper  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod,  the  purple  tint  is  readily  observed,  especially  if  the  paper  be 
held  up  before  a  gas-flame. 

A  valuable  indication  of  the  general  composition  of  an  aniline 
oil  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  sample  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  noting  the  proportions  of  distillate  obtained  at  various  tern- 
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peratures.  The  distillate  may  bo  measured  after  each  rise  of  5 
degrees  in  the  boiliDg-point  of  the  sample,  or  the  temperature  may 
be  observed  when  each  consecutive  5  or  10  per  cent,  fraction  has 
passed  over.  The  latter  is  the  plan  now  commonly  adopted,  100 
cc.  of  the  sample  being  employed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  fractional  distillation  of 
benzols  (YoL  II.  page  495). 

The  heat  is  applied  cautiously  at  first,  in  order  to  dissipate  any 
water.  When  this  is  effected,  which  will  be  known  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  thermometer,  the  heat  is  so  regulated  that  the  distillate 
shall  fall  in  distinct  drops,  about  sixty  per  minute.  With  each 
increase  of  10  cc  in  the  volume  of  the  distillate  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  is  observed  and  recorded,  the  process 
being  continued  till  90  or  95  cc.  have  passed  over. 

A  veiy  simple  test  for  aniline  oils  was  devised  and  communicated 
to  the  writer  by  the  late  B.  Nickels,  who  found  it  to  give  useful 
i^esults,  and  to  indicate  differences  between  samples  not  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  ordinary  fractional  distillation  process.  The 
test  is  based  on  the  greater  solubility  in  dilute  alcohol  of  aniline  as 
compared  with  toluidine  and  xylidine,  and  is  thus  performed : — 
5  cc  measure  of  the  sample  is  taken  with  a  pipette  and  diluted  to 
40  cc  with  methylated  spirit  Distilled  water  is  then  gradually 
added  from  a  burette,  with  constant  shaking,  till  a  permanent  tur- 
bidity is  produced,  when  the  volume  of  water  employed  is  noted. 
Operating  in  this  way,  a  sample  of  very  pure  aniline  required  126 
cc  of  water  to  produce  permanent  turbidity.  The  following  figures, 
obtained  by  B.  Xickels  in  1881,  show  the  results  yielded  by  three 
typical  specimens  of  commercial  aniline  as  then  manufactured  : — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Pure  Aniline. 

Heavy  Aniline. 

Toluidine. 

Oolouri 

Pale  amber. 

Amber. 

1 

Deep  brown. 

Rpedflc  graTlty  at  16"-6  d . 

water  required  for  precipdUiion,     . 

1-025 

1-011 

1-002 

106-4  cc. 

73-7  cc. 

63-2  cc. 

•c. 

•c. 

'C. 

10  per  cent  distilled  over  at 

183i 
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»       ,. 
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180f 

1051 
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^      .. 
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M       ., 
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•0       .1 
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184 
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80        11 
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1041 

1081 

»        » 

184i 
184} 
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lOOf 
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Sample  A  was  a  fair  commercial  specimen  of  the  quality  known 
''pure  aniline,"  and  actually  contained  some  95  per  cent 
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of  real  aniline.  An  article  of  this  high  purity  is  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  blue,  triphenyl-rosaniline  (see 
page  64),  any  notable  admixture  of  toluidine  resulting  in  a  pro- 
duct dyeing  with  reddish  tinge.^ 

The  quality  known  as  "heavy  anilin e,"  exemplified  by  B, 
is  a  fair  sample  of  aniline  oil  for  red  (see  page  62).  This 
class  of  aniline  is  produced  from  benzols  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  toluene,  and  the  aniline  oil  itself  is  a  mixture  of 
aniline  and  toluidiues.  Good  samples  of  aniline  oil  for  red  contain 
from  35  to  42  per  cent,  of  real  aniline,  35  to  50  per  cent  of 
orthotoluidine,  and  14  to  24  per  cent,  of  paratoluidine. 

R.  J.  Friswell  thinks  100  c.c.  an  undesirably  small  quantity 
for  fractional  distillation.  He  prefers  to  operate  on  250  cc,  which 
he  distils  in  a  flask  with  a  side-tubulure,  and  he  recommends  an 
observation  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  last  drop  disappears 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  A  naked  flame  is  used,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  platinum  wire  or  fire-brick  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  flask.  The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  Friswell 
(Thorpe's  Diet  Applied  GJiem,,  i  165)  by  the  examination  of 
commercially  pure  aniline. 


Bpovifle  gravity  at  15'  C, 

10  per  cent  over  at,  .  . 

»       .,             „       .  . 

30        „                i»        •  • 

40        ,,                ,,         .  . 

60        „                „         .  . 

70        „                I,        .  . 

80        ,,               ,,        .  . 

00        I,           ^  »»    .    •  * 

Dry  at,  .  . 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.«L 
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1-08684 

1-08680 

•c. 

•c. 

•c. 

184-7 

184*6 

184« 

1847 

184*8 

184^ 
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184*8 

184-7 

184*7 

184*8 

184-7 

184-8 

184*8 

184*8 

184-9 

184-8 
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186-0 

184*8 

184-9 

186*1 

184*8 

184-9 

1861 

184-8 

186*0 

188-7 

186-8 

••• 

Any  water  present  in  aniline  oil  will  be  found  in  the  very  first 
portions  (first  fraction  of  10  per  cent.)  whenever  the  sample  is 
submitted  to  distillation.  It  takes  the  form  of  globules,  which 
are  not  miscible  with  the  next  fraction  of  the  distillate  nor  with 
petroleum  spirit.  Water  may  exist  in  aniline  in  any  proportion 
from  a  trace  up  to  3  or  4  per  cent.,  but  a  good  commercial  recti- 
fied specimen  should  not  contain  more  than  0'5  per  cent  Aniline 
is  readily  soluble  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  hydro- 

^  In  good  samples  the  boiling-points  hold  closely  together,  differing  by  one 
or  two  degrees  only.  Inequalities  or  jumps  in  the  boiling-point,  especially  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  distillation,  indicate  badly-made  samples  or 
mixtures. 
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Uoriile.  A  solution  of  tlie  kind,  of  1-08  specific  gravity,  is  stated 
hy  Wateoii  Smith  to  be  sometimes  sold  aa  aniline  oil,  which  in 
colour  and  taste  it  closely  reeembles.  Such  s  fraud  would  be  at 
once  detected  on  distillation. 

BfiKeJv,  toluene,  and  other  hydroearlione  will  separate  when  the 
first  f  ruction  of  10  percent.  (10  cc)  is  treated  with  an  equal  volume 
€  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  added  to  100  or 
c.c  They  assume  the  form  of  oily  globules  which  float  even 
Jtdilvtiiig tha  liquid.  The  bestsamples  of  pure  aniline  show  only 
Ttiigltxt  opalescence  when  thus  treated,  but  the  smell  of  the 
FBght  stuff"  (Vol.  II.  page  488)  is  always  perceptible.  In  i-ecovered 
■niluies  these  impurities  exist  to  a  notable  extent,  since  they  sur- 
viTB  the  reactions  by  which  the  bases  are  consumed.  Aniline 
fur  red  usually  contains  somewhat  more  hydrocarbons  than  pure 
uiUine. 

yUrobefi2erte  and  nitrololuerie  may  be  recognised,  even  when  mere 
traces  ore  present,  by  the  milky  appearance  of  the  liquid  produced 
by  Mtumting  10  ac  of  the  original  sample  of  oil  vrith  hydrochloric 
ucid.  On  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  for 
Nome  honrs,  any  considerable  quantity  of  nitrobenzene  will  collect 
III  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  oily  globules,  which,  after  separating 
the  acid  liquid,  may  be  identified  by  the  smell  and  other  char- 
acters. Still  smaller  quantities  of  nitrobenzene  may  be  recognised 
if  the  "  tnilings"  be  operated  upon,  instead  of  the  original  sample. 
Nitrobenzene  occure  more  frequently  in  magenta-aniline  and  tolui- 
Jiue  than  in  the  oils  of  lower  boiling-point. 

Xilrotienxune  is  also  indicated  by  the  yellow  colonr  of  the  froth 
piodaced  when  the  sample  is  violently  agitated. 

Af^aniliii/'  and  acKtotolvide  were  impurities  characteristic  of 
■niliofl  pmpiired  by  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  with  acetic  acid 
mhI  imn,  but  are  now  rarely  met  with  in  aniline  oils.  In  any 
uuw  Uiey  would  Iwcome  concentrated  in  the  "  tailings,"  together 
witii  pbenyleiie-diambie,  ajiobenwine,  paraniline,  "  xenylamine,"  &c, 
Aniiiive  taSinya  is  the  name  applied  to  the  least  volatile  portion 
of  uiltnv  oils.  They  contain  little  or  no  aniline  ;  some  toluidiue, 
tdino  and  cnmidtne ;  nitrolienzone  and  its  homologues ;  and 
t  or  oil  uf  the  bye-products  tubulated  on  {luge  63  which  boil 
9  200"  C. 
I  composition  and  special  methods  of  exaniinatiou  of  com- 
J  toluidine  ore  described  on  page  64  et  geij. 


^«  utilidtw  ore  derivatives  of  aniline  in  which  one  or  both 
of  the  hydrogen-atoms  of  the  amido-group  ore  replaced  by  acid- 
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radicals.  The  homologues  of  aniline  yield  similar  derivatives  (e,g,j 
aceto-toluide,  page  52).  The  most  important  and  typical  mem- 
ber of  the  class  isacetanilide    or   phenylacetamide  : — 

C  A.NH(C,H,0) ;  or  CjHgO.NHCCjH,) . 

A  number  of  derivatives  of  acetanilide  have  been  prepared,  and 
certain  of  them  have  found  some  employment  as  analgesics  and 
antipyretics,  as  for  instance  : — 

Acetanilide.    Phenylacetamide.    Antifebrin.    CgH5.NH(C2HjO). 

Bromacetanilide.    Antiseptin.    Bromi-  )       ^  tt^)  xt  Tr/n  rr  r\\ 

nated  antifebrin.     (Page  71.)  f      CeHBr.N.HCC^HjO). 

Methylacetanilide.     Exalgin.    Methy-  )    ^  „  xt/ptt  vp  tt  r\\ 
lated  antifebrin.     (Page  71.)  )    OeH,.JS(OH3XC2H3U). 

Aceto-amidophenol.  Hydroxy-antifebrin.  CgH4(OH).NH(C2HgO). 

Aceto-anisidine.       Methacetin.      )      r  tj  /n  nvr  \  ^^JTT/^•  tt  r\\ 
Methoxy-antifebrin.  (Page  85.)  /     W^iV^-^Hs^^^C^lis^;- 

Acet-phenethidine.     Phenacetin.  \    rTTrnnu\  T<m/r  tt  n\ 
Ethoxy-antifebrin.   (Page  81.)  /    ^HitO.CjHg^NHC^HjO). 

Amido-phenacetin.  PhenocolL  CeH^(O.C2H5).NH(C2HjO.NHj). 

Most  of  these  bodies  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  The 
relationship  of  antifebrin  to  hypnone,  hydracetin  (pyrodine),  and 
phenyl-urethane,  is  shown  by  the  following  formulsB : — 

Acetophenone.     Hypnone  (Part  I.  page  23).       0^115.(00.0113). 
Acetanilide.     Antifebrin  (see  below).  0gH5.NH.(0O.0Hj. 

^7p^' Ys?'^'^'''*'    ^^'^""''""-  }    C8H,.NH.NH.(CO.CH3). 

Phenyl-urethane.    Euphorin.   (Page  72.)  OeH5.NH.(00.0.02Hg). 

Acetanilide.     Phbnylaobtamidb.     OflH5.NH(02H30). 

This  substance  was  originally  obtained  by  the  action  of  aoetjl 
chloride  on  aniline.  It  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  boiling 
aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  many  hours  under  an  inverted 
condenser,  until  the  product  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  mass  is 
then  melted  and  poured  into  water,  to  remove  unconverted  aniline 
and  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation  and  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  benzene,  or  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates 
in  colourless  unctuous  laminsd,  resembling  boric  acid,  soluble  in 
about  190  parts  of  cold  or  18  of  boiling  water.  Acetanilide  is 
odourless,  but  produces  a  slight  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue. 
It  occurs  commercially  as  a  crystalline  powder  or  scales.  It  melts 
at  112°-113'^,   and   distils   unchanged   at  295°  C.      Acetanilide 
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SJ  parts  of  alcohol,  and  ia  very  soluble  in  ether, 
uhlorofonn,  aud  beneene,  yielJiiig  neutml  Bolution?. 

AceUtnilide  is  a  weak  !»ae.  The  hj/drochloritlti  is  obtained  by 
lta«»iDg  hydrochloric  ncid  gas  through  a  eoiution  of  acettinilide  in 
acetone.  It  forms  needlea  which  are  decomposed  intci  their  con- 
istitunute  by  water,  and  gnuhmUy  converted  into  acetic  acid  and 
aniliuo  hydrochloride  on  expOHure  to  moist  air. 

Auetaiiilide  dissolvee  in  Btronj?  sulphuric  acid  without  change  of 
coUiur.  On  trmting  tha  solution  with  nitric  acid,  the  acetaidlide 
is  concerted  chiefly  into  jiJora-nitroacetanilide  (page  50). 
aomc  o(  the  or(Ao-com  pound  and,  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  gf 
enlphuriu  acid,  a  little  of  tbe  m«/a- compound  being  also  formed. 
Nitrous  add,  passed  into  its  Acetic  acid  solution,  converts  ocetani- 
U«le  into  an  unstable  nitrosam  ine,  CflH6.N(CgH^0XS0). 
When  heated  with  zinc  chloride  to  About  250°,  acetanilide  yields 
fiaraniiiTut,  C^^lin'S^UCl  (Part  I.  page  245).  Treoted  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  sodium  ethylate,  acetanilide  yields  a  sodium 
dorivutiTc,  CaHj-NNaCjHjO,  but  when  this  ia  boiled  with 
water  it  s{ilite  into  aniline  and  sodium  acetate.  Acetanilide 
behaves  like  aniline  on  treatment  with  caustic  alkali  and  chloro- 
form (page  46),  and  the  formation  of  the  disagreeably  smelling 
wmitrile  is  b  delicate  reaetiou  for  it«  presence  (compare  page  S3). 

Acetanilide  beliavcs  like  aniline  when  treated  with  phenol  and 
■thltiuD  of  bleaching  powder  (pa^e  45). 

'Wben  ti«at«d  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  in  strong 
■nljAniio  acid,  acetanilide  gives  a  red  coloration,  changed  to  yellow 
en  dilation.  With  a  crystal  of  a  nitrite  and  a  drop  of  concentrated 
bjrdfochioric  acid  it  produces  a  yellow  colour,  changing  on  heating 
lo  gnm  nnd  blue ;  and,  on  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  an 
omagt  tveidue  is  obtained,  changed  Ui  red  on  adding  ammonia 
<Til>li): 

Wben  Metanilidc  is  heated  gently  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a 
body  »  produced  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  green  colour 
(Ttod).  If  a  few  centigrammes  of  acetanilide  be  gently  heated 
with  two  or  thrt^e  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  and  when 
whition  ha*  lieen  effected  two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
added,  a  blood-red  coloration  will  be  produced  (C  e  1 1  a  and 
Arxono).  The  same  reaction  is  produced  by  phenol,  resorcinol, 
tiiyiBOl,  >nd  salicylic,  gallic,  and  tannic  acids,  but  not  by  benzoic 
Hid. 

AMtmillde  (^V6s  nu  cnlonr-rcantions  with  ferric  chloride,  nitrites 
1b  Miy  dilute  solutions,  or  jiotassium  bichromate  in  aijueous  sola. 
tion.     Thsae  reactions  distinguish  it  from  antipyrine  and  kairine. 

Yuimu  otlicr  col  our- reactions  of  acetanilide  have  be«n  described. 
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As  a  rule,  the  most  satisfactory  method  for  its  positive  identifica- 
tion is  to  heat  the  substance  with  alcoholic  potash,  dilute  with 
water,  and  shake  with  ether.  The  ethereal  layer  is  examined  for 
aniline,  while  the  aqueous  liquid  is  tested  for  an  acetate. 

To  detect  acetanilide  in  urine,  Y  u  1  p  i  u  s  boils  the  liquid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  cools,  extracts  with  ether,  and  tests  the  ethereal 
solution  with  phenol  and  bleaching  powder  solution. 

K  Ritsert  {Pharm,  Zeit,  xxxv.  306 ;  Jour,  Ghem.  Sae.^  IviiL 
1349)  gives  the  following  tests  for  the  purity  of  commercial  acet- 
anilide : — The  sample  should  leave  no  ash  on  ignition,  and  after 
drying  for  two  hours  at  105°,  should  melt  at  114°,  A  higher  or 
lower  melting-point  indicates  the  presence  of  aceto-toluides.  0*1 
gramme  dissolves  in  1  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  clear 
solution,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  precipitates  acetanilide  hydro- 
chloride (methyl-acetanilide  does  not  yield  a  similar  reaction). 
No  change  should  be  produced  on  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
which,  after  a  time,  produces  a  yellow  or  brown  coloration  if  phen- 
acetin  or  methacetin  be  present.  If  0*1  gramme  bo  boiled  in  por- 
tions in  2  C.C.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  cooled,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  chlorine  water  added,  a  fine  blue  coloration  is 
produced.  The  aqueous  solution  of  acetanilide  should  be  free  from 
acid  reaction  (indicating  acetic  acid).  On  boiling  it  and  adding 
ferric  chloride,  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour  should  be  produced, 
destroyed  by  a  mineral  acid.  If  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  (1  :  1000)  be  added  to  a  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  1  gramme  of  acetanilide  in  30  c.c.  of  water,  the  pink 
coloration  at  first  produced  should  persist  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
should  not  change  to  yellow  on  again  boiling.  Precipitation  at 
this  stage  indicates  the  presence  of  free  aniline,  resinous  products, 
aceto-toluides,  or  other  impurities. 

In  the  additions  (1890)  to  the  British  Phamutcopoeia,  acetani- 
lide is  described  as  melting  at  235°  F.  (=112°-8  C),  and  dis- 
solving in  sulphuric  acid  without  coloration.  The  solution  in  18 
parts  of  boiling  water  should  be  clear,  neutral,  and  odourless ;  and 
after  cooling  should  not  be  coloured  on  adding  ferric  chloride. 
This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  Ritsert  above  quoted. 
In  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  the  direction  is  to  add  ferric  chloride 
to  a  cold  saturated  solution,  thus  avoiding  the  dissociation  and 
formation  of  acetic  acid  liable  to  occur  on  boiling.  According  to 
the  German  PharmacopoBia,  on  heating  with  caustic  alkali  solution, 
acetanilide  gives  off  an  aromatic  vapour,  which,  after  addition  of  a 
drop  of  chloroform  and  renewed  application  of  heat,  is  changed  to 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  isonitrile.  Further,  0*1  gramme  of 
acetanilide  should  yield  a  clear  solution  when  boiled  with  1  cc.  of 
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^^bochlonc  acid  for  one  minute;  and,  after  adJing  to  the  liquid 
2  u.a  of  carlwlic  acid,  a  cloudy  red  coloration  should  be  produced 
hjr  solatioti  of  hleachtng  powder,  changed  to  a  permanent  indigo- 
Uue  (i  □  d  o  p  h  B  n  o  1)  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia. 

Afietanitide  has  poverful  antipyretic  properties,  and  has  Te4:eired 
•n  exteneive  application  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  "anti- 
fibrin,"*  though  dangerous  symptoms  are  aometimos  produced  hy 
it  (Pharm.  Jour..  [3],  xx.  10591.    The  dose  is  from  3  to  10  grains. 

According  to  Salxer,  commercial  antifebrin  is  liable  to  certain 
uachani^d  aniline,  which  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  sample 
in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pouring  on  the  liquid  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder.  Pure  acetanilide  yields  a  white  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  on  shaking  the  liquid,  but  after  a  time  colourless 
silky  needlee  separate.  In  presence  of  aniline  the  well-known 
violet  coloration  is  produced 

Awtttnilide  hn«  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  antipyrine  (page 
36).  The  melting-points  of  the  pure  substances  are  nearly  iden- 
tical, but  a  mixture  of  equal  proportieins  of  the  two  melts  at  45°  C. 

Of  the  three  isomeric  ai^':to-fol}iideg  (page  53),  only  the  nieta- 
compound  posaessea  antipyretic  properties. 

Para-irom-aeeianilide,  CgU^BT.HlllCO.CU^),  has  been  iutro- 
dooed  as  a  remedy  under  the  name  of"anti3epsi n."  It  forms 
Binall  pearly  prisms,  melting  at  1 64°-5,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smelL 
It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water,  aa 
alao  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ArH-mdhytanilide  or  Metkyl-tKefani/idfi.  CflHj.X(CHsXCiHjO), 
i*  pv«{iar«d  by  warming  togetlier  methyl  aniline  and  acetyl  chloride. 
The  product  is  boiled  wiUi  water,  when  the  new  body  crystallises 
on  cooling.  Methylacetanilide  lias  been  introduced  ae  an  anti- 
rheamatic  and  nnalgeaic  under  the  name  of  "exalgin."    In  doses 

'  When  •ilniinistcred  to  nibbits,  Bcetanilide  is  oxidised  to  pare-amidophenol, 
CaUi(OH),NH,,  with  oamplrte  elimination  oftlie  acetfl-j^up.  Id  dugs  there 
!•  a  amall  (ornmtinli  of  |iar>.Bmidoi>heDoI.  but  the  ahief  change  cooidatB  in  ■ 
•inmllanooun  oxidation  of  tlie  nniUne-rciiidue  to  ortha-nmidopheDol,  of  the 
•ntyl-groap  to  oarboxjl,  and  in  tho  fonnation  of  carbonyl-ortho- 
bydrozyatnidopbenol,  C,U,(On)[  ^J' |cO,  the  auhydndo  of  whioli 
b  cxcrvtod  in  the  nnae  n»  ■  sulphate.  In  both  tlio  rabbit  and  the  dog  the 
nniilD-phaniil*  hv  aUo  eliminated  as  «(ili>hates.  In  idbii,  the  acetyl-gronp 
b  aot  whnllf  oiidited,  the  urine  containing  the  sulphate  of  aceto-par- 
ktoidophnnat  In  all  catea  there  is  an  oxidation  of  one  of  the  hydrogen 
alMiu  of  the  Iwiiivne-niioleuii  to  hydroxyl,  while  the  proportioD  of  ethereal 
ill  incniMcd  (compare  "Auilioe,"  page  4fl},  the  urine  is  rtri  from 
bllirahin,  mducFS  alkaline  cupric  lolution,  and  is  strongly  liero- 
l  til*  optically  active  twdy  ;irnb*b1y  b«iDg  the  abore-mentioni'd 
(Oraaslyand  Neucki,  Mmmlth.,  xL  3S8). 
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of  ^  to  4  grains  its  effects  are  said  to  be  veiy  satisfactory.  Exalgin 
forms  fine  needles  or  large  white  tablets  (compare  "Acetanilide"). 
It  melts  at  100°-101°,  boils  without  decomposition  between  240° 
and  250^,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in 
boiling,  and  very  soluble  in  water  containing  a  little  alcohoL  It 
is  saponified  with  difficulty  by  caustic  alkali,  but  completely  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  acetic  acid  and 
methylaniline. 

Hirschsohn  states  that  exalgin  may  be  distinguished  from 
antifebrin  and  phenacetin  by  treating  1  gramme  with  2  c.c  of 
chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  exalgin  only.  A  chloroformic 
solution  of  exalgin  remains  clear  on  adding  ten  measures  of 
petroleum  ether,  whereas  the  solutions  of  antifebrin  and  phenacetin 
become  turbid.  20  per  cent,  of  acetanilide,  or  10  of  phenacetin, 
may  be  detected  in  exalgin  by  these  reactions.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  antifebrin  gives  a  bromo-derivative  on  adding  bromine-water, 
thus  differing  from  exalgin  and  phenacetin.^ 

Bbnzanilide,  CgHg.NH(C0.CgH5),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  aniline,  or  by  boiling  together  equivalent 
quantities  of  benzoic  acid  and  aniline.  It  forms  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  melting  at  160°-161**  and  volatile  without  decomposition. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  fifty-eight  parts  of 
cold,  or  seven  of  boiling,  alcohol,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  nacreous 
plates.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  ether.  Benzanilide  is  not 
attacked  by  aqueous  alkalies  or  acids,  but  is  saponified  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash.  It  has  been  found  valuable  as  an  antipyretic 
for  children,  in  doses  of  2  to  8  grains,  and  is  said  not  to  produce 
objectionable  secondary  effects. 

Phenyl-urethanb.  Ethyl  Carbanilatb.  CgH5.NH(CO.OC2H5). 
This  compound  has  recently  acquired  a  practical  interest  owing 
to  its  introduction  as  a  synthetic  remedy  under  the  name  of 
**euphori n."  It  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  aniline  on  ethyl- 
chlorocarbonate,  and  occurs  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  of  a  faintly 
aromatic  odour  and  scarcely  perceptible  taste,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes acrid  and  clove-like.  It  melts  at  49°  to  61°,  boils  at  237°, 
and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  sufficiently  soluble  in  sherry  and  other  alcoholic  liquids 
to  be  conveniently  given  in  solution  in  such  menstrua.     According 

^  Exalgin  may  also  be  distinguished  from  antifebrin,  methacetin,  and  phen- 
acetin  by  treating  2  grains  (or  0*1  gramme)  with  20  minims  (or  1  c.c)  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Phenacetin  remains  insoluble.  Antifebrin 
dissolves,  but  separates  again  in  crystals  of  the  hydrochloride.  Methacetiu 
also  dissolves,  but  is  recognised  by  the  reddish-brown  coloration  produced  on 
adding  one  drop  of  nitric  acid. 
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to  Sanson i,  after  administration  of  phcnyl-urethane,  the  urine 
shows  the  para-amidophenol  reaction  either  directly  or  after  dis- 
tillation with  potassium  carbonate.  The  proportion  of  urea  is 
increased,  but  the  urine  is  free  from  phenol,  aniline,  albumin,  and 
sugar. 


Sabstituted  or  Alkylated  Anilines. 

These  bases  result  from  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido-group  of  aniline  by  alkyl  or  other 
basylous  radicals. 

The  bases  of  this  class  are  obtained  by  heating  the  hydro- 
chloride or  other  salt  of  aniline  (or  its  homologues)  with  the 
alcohol  with  which  it  is  intended  to  react,  or  the  halogen  salt  of 
this  alcohol  with  free  aniline. 

The  only  substituted  anilines  which  require  special  description 
are  the  following : — 


FmrmiUa, 

Speeijle 
QravUy. 

BoOing-Point, 

Reference. 

1 
Methyl-floiline,    .    .    . 
Dimethyl-aniline,     .    . 
Kthyl-aniUne, .    .     .    . 
IHethyl-Aniline,    .     .     . 
Phenyl-aniline 

(DipbenylamineX    . 
DIpbenyl-aiilline 
f        (Trq>henylaiDine),   . 

C8H5.NH(CHa) 

CsHt.NH<C2Ue) 
CeH^NCCjlj), 

CflH8.yH(CeH8) 
C«H5.N(CeH6), 

•978  at  15' 
•9653  at  16" 
•964   at  18" 
•987   at  18* 

1161 

•  •• 

192 
192 
204 
2136 

802 

•  •  • 

Page  78. 
Page  74. 

Page  79. 

Page  79. 

Page  80. 

Diphenylamine  is  a  very  weak  base,  and  in  triphenylamine  the 
basic  character  is  entirely  lost. 

Methtl-anilinb.     CjjHj.!NH(CH3). 

This  base  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide,  nitrate,  or  chloride 
of  methyl  on  aniline,  or  by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  aniline 
hydrochloride.^  In  all  cases  dimetliyl-aniline  is  formed  simultane- 
oiisly,  and  hence  in  the  production  of  mono-methylaniline  a  portion 
of  the  aniline  remains,  in  practice,  unattacked.^ 

^  Pure  methylaniline  may  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  methyl  iodide  on 
sodium  acetanilide,  CfH5.NNa(C2HsO),  and  saponification  of  the  re- 
soltant  componnd  by  caustic  alkali. 

'  To  separate  this  from  its  mono-  and  di-metbyl-derivatives,  dilute  sulpburio 
acid  is  added  as  long  as  aniline  sulphate  continues  to  separate.  The  sulpburio 
acid  solution  is  separated  from  the  solid  aniline  sulphate  by  pressure  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  the  expressed  liquid  treated  with  caustio  soda.  The  substance 
which  separates  is  dried  and  treated  with  aoetyl  chloride  until  no  further 
rise  of  temperature  is  observed,  when  the  product  is  poured  into  cold  water. 
On  cooling,  methyl-acetanilide,  C^H,.  N(CH8)(C«H|0),  separates  in  long 
needles, while  dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  remains  in  solution. 
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Methylaniline  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  192'',  It  resembles  aniline, 
but  is  lighter  than  water,  and  its  odour  is  stronger  and  more 
aromatic.  The  stdphcUe  is  soluble  in  ether  and  uncrystallisable. 
A  solution  of  bleaching  powder  first  colours  it  violet  and  then 
brown.  The  conversion  of  methylaniline  into  toluidine  is  re- 
ferred to  on  page  41. 

MethylanUine-nitrosamine,  C^H^,1^{CH.^N0),  separates  as  a 
yellow  oil  on  treating  a  cold  solution  of  methylaniline  hydro- 
chloride with  sodium  nitrite,  while  any  aniline  and  dimethyl- 
aniline  are  converted  into  soluble  products.  If  the  nitrosamine 
be  extracted  by  ether,  and  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  reduced  to  methylaniline,  which  may  thus  be  obtfiined 
in  a  pure  state  (compare  page  7).  The  nitrosamine  is  destitute 
of  basic  properties.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  may  be 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  but  not  alone.  When  methyl- 
aniline-nitrosamine  is  warmed  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  mixture  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  caustic 
alkali,  it  yields  the  intense  green-blue  coloration  produced  by 
all  nitrosamines  (Liebermann's  reaction).  When  heated  with 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  it  undergoes  molecular  transformation 
into  paranitroso-methylaniline,  CgH^(NO).NH(CHg),  a 
body  crystallises  in  green-plates  or  steel-blue  prisms,  and  other- 
wise resembling  paranitroso-dimethylaniline  (page  75). 

DiMETHYL-ANILINB.       CgH5.N(CH8)2. 

This  important  base  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of  methyl 
iodide  on  aniline.  On  the  large  scale,  methyl  iodide  was  formerly 
employed,  but  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  nitrate,  and  this 
again  (owing  to  its  explosive  properties)  was  superseded  by  the 
very  volatile  methyl  chloride.  The  product  obtained  in  this  way 
contained  about  5  per  cent,  of  monomethyl-aniline,  but  no  other 
admixtures.  Dimethylaniline  is  now  always  manufactured  by 
heating  together  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  aniline,  and 
methyl  alcohol^     The  methyl  alcohol  employed  must  be  quite 

The  former  product  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  converts  it  into  acetic  acid  and  methyl-aniline  hydrochloride.  Another 
method  of  separating  aniline  from  its  mono-  and  di-methyl-derivatives  is 
referred  to  in  the  footnote  on  page  76.  Methyl-aniline  can  be  re-formed  by 
treating  its  nitroso-derivatives  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

^  The  aniline  must  be  free  from  toluidine  and  impurities  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  methyl  alcohol  employed  must  be  quite  free 
from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  the  latter  of  which  not  only  reduces  the 
yield,  but  gives  a  product  unsuitable  for  the  preparation  either  of  methyl 
violet  or  malachite  green,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  base  of  the  formula 
CH2(CsH4.N(CH|)s)j.    98  parts  of  aniline  are  used,  of  which  18  are  satonted 
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free  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  the  latter  of  which  not  only 
ivduces  thn  yield,  but  gives  a  product  unsuitable  for  the  prepara- 
lion  either  of  ttieihyl-vioUt  or  malachitg-ip-em.  owing  to  tha  forma- 
tion of  a  base  of  tho  formula ;— CHj{CoHj.S(CH3)j)j. 

Diiuethylanilitio  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  solidifying  at  0°'5 
anil  boUiog  at  192°.  It  has  a  sharp  basic  odour,  and  forms 
uneryetallisable  aalts.  It  unites  with  methyl  iodide,  with  enei^ 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  to  form  the  iodide  of  trimethyl- 
pheiiylauiflionium,  which  breaks  up  again  into  its  constituents 
OD  distillation,  but  by  reaction  with  argentic  oxide  yields  tri- 
methyl-phenyl-ammoniumhydroxide,  MesPhX.OH,  a 
crystalline,  very  dehquescent,  corrosive,  and  very  hitter  base. 

With  bleachinji^'powder  solution,  dimethylanUine  merely  gives 
a  palo  yellow  coloration,  a  reaction  fay  which  any  contamination 
by  aDilioe  or  mono-methylaniline  can  he  detected,  as  these 
basM  give  a  violet  colour  with  the  same  reagent  (page  45), 
itild  oxidising  agents,  such  as  chloranile,  carbon  oxychloride, 
and  cnpric  chloride,  convert  the  methyjaniline  into  tnethijl  viofet 
(Part  I.  page  234).  With  acid  chlorides  and  aldehydes,  it  yields 
complex  compounds.  Thus  with  benzaldehj'de  it  gives  tetra- 
melhyl-paradiamido-triphenylmethane,  and  the 
oorresponding  hydroxide  or  carbinol,  CaH5.[N(CHj)Jj.0H, 
obtained  from  this  by  oxidation,  is  the  base  of  rnalaehite  or  Jievi- 
aSitrhydr  grren  (^Pnrt  E.  Jiage  241).  13y  reaction  with  diazobenzene 
chloride,  diniethyUniline  is  converted  into  dim  e  thyl-amido' 
ajsobemene,  CgHj.Nj.CcH,.N(CH3)p  or  indter  ydlow;  while  with 
diaxobeuzene-aul  phonic  acid  it  yields  heUaiUkin  or  methyl-oraage 
(Part  I.  page  1«8>. 

Paranili-rmt-HtvirlIi;/laniline,  CgH^(N0).N(CIl3)j,  ia  produced  by 
th*  action  of  nitrite  of  sodium  or  nitrite  of  amyl  on  dimethyl- 
aniline^'     It  is  manufactured  on  a  ki^o  scale  for  the  production 

«ilb  hfdmrlilorlc  teul  anil  75  parts  of  mfthyl  alcolial.  The  excea  of 
nwtkyl  alcohol,  mi  (Comparatively  small  cjuaiitity  ofhydrocbloricaciil,  tend  to 
prodaoe  a  pnnr  oil.  With  more  hydrochloric  sotd,  the  rcoctioD  takes  place 
Bl  a  loti*i  triuiiivstnre,  luit  there  is  a  danger  of  forming  toluidine.  The 
tnlxlnra  in  h»t»i)  U  lint  to  « temperaturv  of  270*,  at  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
S7  MnuxphiKVK  When  the  reaction  is  cumpletOi  in  about  16  hniirs,  the 
[■■■IIP  ii»TT«ani  without  the  teni^ierstars  being  reiluceii  (Schaop,  Chum. 
XtiL,  li  i:5a  ;  JwiT.  Hoc.  Chfat.  Iiut.,  vi.  430). 

'  Tm  iHitsof  diniethyl-anilina  sru  i)iisu1*e<I  in  GO  of  strong  liydrocbloric 
tdil  Mil  VW  uf  vralur,  Had  to  the  cold  solution  is  gradusily  addcil  ■  solution 
•(  ft-7  paru  of  sodium  nitrite  in  200  of  water,  when  the  hydrochlorido  of 
tlw  aHma-compDand  is  obtnined  u  a  body  crystallising  in  yellow  needles, 
fnn  »hich  tha  fr*«  lia«o  is  obtained  by  treatment  with  potassium  carbonate 
and  tolatian  in  ether. 
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of  methylene-bltiet  indophenol,  and  toluylene-red  (Part  L  pages 
258,  285).  It  crystallises  in  large  green  plates  or  tables,  soluble 
in  ether.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  or  feiri- 
cyanide,  it  is  converted  into  paranitro-dimethylaniline, 
GgH^(N02).N(CH3)j,  which  forms  long,  sulphur-yellow  needles, 
melting  at  162''-163^  When  boiled  with  caustic  alkali,  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  is  completely  split  up  into  dimethylamine, 
H.N(CH3)2  (which  may,  by  this  reaction,  readily  be  obtained 
pure), and  nitrosophenolorquinonoxime,  CgH^O(NOH) 
(Part  L  page  157). 

Gommereial  Dtmethylaniline  usually  contains  more  or  less 
aniline  and  monomethyl-aniline.  By  the  entrance  of 
methyl  into  the  benzene-nucleus,  more  or  less  dimethyl- 
toluidine,  CgH^(CH3).K(CH3)2,  and  higher  homologues  are 
usually  present  in  addition.  Hence  the  dimethylaniline  of  com- 
merce usually  boils  between  198°  and  205°.  The  smaller  the 
range  in  the  boiling-point  the  better  the  sample. 

The  presence  of  aniline  and  monomethyl-aniline  is  indicated  by 
the  rise  of  temperature  produced  on  treating  5  c.c.  of  the  dry  oil 
with  an  equal  measure  of  acetic  anhydride.  .  This  is  stated  to  be 
0°'815  C.  for  each  unit  per  cent,  of  monomethylamine  present. 
For  small  percentages  this  appears  to  be  fairly  correct,  but  with  a 
product  actually  containing  30  per  cent.,  an  excess  of  over  7  per 
cent,  is  said  to  be  indicated.  A  serious  objection  to  the  method  is 
that  it  wholly  fails  in  presence  of  aniline.  But  the  presence  of 
aniline  can  be  recognised  by  mixing  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  with  a 
few  drops  of  ether,  and  adding  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
wheD,  if  aniline  be  present,  its  sulphate  will  separate  as  a  white 
precipitate. 

A  more  plausible  method  is  that  of  Nolting  and  B o a s s o n 
(Ber,,  X.  795),  based  on  the  different  behaviour  of  the  bases  with 
nitrous  acid,^  but  the  results  yielded  in  practice  have  been  found 

^  WhBn  aniline  hydrochloride  is  treated  in  cold  solution  with  Bodiam  nitrite, 
it  yields  diazobenzene  chloride,  while  dimethylaniline  is  converted  into 
the  hydrochloride  of  its  nitroso-derivative  (page  75).  Both  these  bodies  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  while  monomethyl-aniline  is  converted  by  the  same 
treatment  into  the  non-basic  methylaniline-nitrosamine,  which 
can  be  extracted  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether.  If  this  reaction  ocourred 
in  its  simplicity,  the  monomethyl-aniline  could  be  estimated  from  the  weight 
of  the  nitrosamine  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  But  when 
this  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  in  which  the  nitrosamine  ia  vola- 
tile, a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrophenyl-methylnitrosamine, 
C«H4(N03).N(NO)(CH8),  remains  as  a  residue.  This  body  is  clearly  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrosamine,  and  direct  experiment  shows  that  pnra 
monomethyl-aniline,  on  treatment  with  excess  of  nitrons  acid,  is  converted 
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rulkbla  by  Reverdin  and  de  la  Hnrpe.  These  chemists 
Tecotnmend  (C/«w.  ZaI.,  xiii.  387,  *07  ;  Jour.  5w.  CAwi.  InrL. 
nil  84),  for  the  eetiiaatioa  of  the  aniline  and  methyl-aDiliue  coa- 
joiatlf ,  acetyliaalion  of  the  bases,  and  estimation  of  tlm  excess  of 
acetic  anhydride  by  titration  with  alkali ;  and  for  the  estirnatiuti  of 
the  aniline,  diuotising  and  treating  the  product  with  beta-naphthol 
ilisal phonic  acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  aentic  anhydride  has  no  acticn  on 
diniuthylaiiUina,  but  on  prolougid  heating  tetramethyl- 
tiiauiiilo-phc  ny  Ime  thaneisformedinRonaiderablequantity, 
"  ~  t  reagent  be  in  excess.  Monora ethyl-aniline  is  converted  into 
■  ■  cetanilide,  CflHj.N(CHj)(C,HgO),  and  aniline  in 
I  yields  acetanilide,  C^Hs-NHCjUjO,  but  on  beating 
less  diacetanilide,  CaHs.N(CjH30}j,  is  produued. 
I  the  formation  of  these  »condary  products  the  following 
luctbod  of  working  ia  recommended : — From  1  to  2  grammes 
weight  of  the  sample  is  mixed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  an  accur- 
ately known  iiuontity  (about  twice  its  weight)  of  acetic  aiibydride, 
in  a  miiaU  flaak  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser.  After  standing 
for  liulf  an  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  50  c.c.  of  water 
ahuiild  be  added,  and  the  flask  heated  on  the  water-hath  for  fifty 
minal^s  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  excess  of  acetic  anhydride 
into  acetic  ncid.  The  Uqnid  is  then  reeled,  diluted  to  n  known 
Tolome,  mid  an  aliquot  part  titrated  with  standard  caustic  alkali, 
luing  phenol  phthalp in  as  an  indicator.'  By  thie  moans  the  excess 
of  aeottc  anhydride,  C^UjOj,  is  aseertaJBed,  and  the  difference 
between  the  amount  so  found  and  that  employed  ia  the  weight 
which  has  reacted  with  the  anilim  and  fiiftkyl-aniline  contained  in 
the  umple.  51  ]>arts  of  acetic  anhydride  consumed  in  the  reaction 
corrrspoDi]  to  L07  of  liaac  in  terms  of  methyl-aniUne,  and  the  per- 
«ntngf>  uf  base  thus  found  (a)  is  calcuhited  and  recorded. 

The  aitilitif  jtaelf  is  determined  as  follows: — From  7  to  8 
|{nnune«  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (28  to  30 
cc),  and  diluted  with  water  to  100  cc.      10  cc.  of  this  solution 

hito  it.  to  tli«  Diclusioij  or  tlie  »iii)|<le  iiitraMmine.  Ae  the  moloculor  wuiglita 
«rih*  two  lukliM  am  materially  difTennt  (ISl  :1!)6),  the  iadnliaits  character  of 
tk»  Taction  pravunta  Uib  nFcunt«  detonaiDBtion  of  the  luoaDmettiyUniine 
(Bavarain  anU  do  1>  Hartie,  Chem.  Zed.,  xiiL  SSr,  i07  ;  Jour.  Sua. 
CSa^ind.,  fiH.  S4]. 

>  H.  Giraad  {lliU.  Soc  Chhn.,  1SS9,  ii.  U2)  modilioB  this  prwesa  hy 
MoplejLnf  Ibn  ai-*Iic  anhydride  duaalved  in  tea  timos  iU  valunie  of  diuiethyl- 
•aUina.  10  cc  of  thii  lolatioa  ii  utdcd  to  1  giammo  of  tbo  sample.  Altar 
MaoiGBfi  for  oae  hour  in  •  uorkeil  fliwh,  wntirr  it  added,  and  the  lii^nid  (lioiled 
furoonc  tliueiuulj.titratcd  with  standard  baryta. waU-r  or  x>hanolphthalelu. 
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is  further  diluted  with  water  and  cooled  by  ice.  The  solution  is  then 
diazotised  by  adding  a  solution'  of  sodium  nitrite  in  quantity  suffi* 
cient  to  react  with  the  whole  of  the  sample  if  it  consisted  of  aniline 
solely.  A  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  betanaphthol-disulphonic 
acid  known  as  '*Salt  R"  (Part  I.  page  194)  is  meanwhile  prepared  of 
a  strength  approximately  corresponding  to  10  grammes  of  naphthol 
per  litre,  and  its  precipitating  power  is  calculated  from  its  known 
strength,  or  exactly  ascertained  by  experiment  with  pure  aniline. 

A  measured  quantity  of  this  solution  is  then  treated  with  ex- 
cess of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  it  the  ice-cold  solution  of  the 
diazotised  sample  is  slowly  added.  Common  salt  is  then  added 
till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  form,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and 
portions  of  the  filtrate  are  tested  with  salt  R  and  the  diazo- 
solution  respectively,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  is  present  in 
excess.  Another  experiment  is  then  made  with  suitably  varied 
volumes,  until  after  a  few  trials  exact  precipitation  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  attained  without  sensible  excess  of  either  the  naphthol 
or  diazo-solution.     The  reactions  which  occur  are  as  follow : — 

CeH6.NH^HCl+HN02=CeHftN :  N.C1+2H,0  ;  and 
CeH6.Nj.a + CioHftCOHXSOsNa), = HCl + C^U,.l!^^C^^^(OR)(^O^^a)j,  - 

From  these  formulae,  and  the  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  required 
for  exact  reaction,  the  weight  of  aniline  present  can  be  calculated. 
1  gramme  of  salt  R  will  react  with  0*2672  gramme  of  aniline. 
The  percentage  of  aniline  thus  found  (b)  is  multiplied  by  1'15 
( =  ^),  which  gives  its  equivalent  in  methyl-aniline,  and  this  (e) 

subtracted  from  the  sum  of  aniline  and  methyl-aniline  in  terms  of 
methyl-aniline  found  by  the  acetylisation  process  (a)  gives  the  per- 
centage of  real  methyl-aniline  (d)  present.  The  dirnethyl-^miline  is 
determined  by  difference. 

In  the  case  of  a  sample  of  known  composition,  Reverdin 
and  de  la  Harpe  obtained  the  following  satisfactory  results 
by  the  foregoing  process  : — 

Pretent.  Found, 

Aniline,         .         .10*42  per  cent.  10' 30  per  cent. 

Monomethylaniline,  10*97       „  11*16       „ 
Dimethylaniline  (by 

difference),        .  78*61       „  78*54       „ 


10000       „  10000       „ 


The  presence  of  monomethylaniline  is  more  objectionable  in  dia- 
methylaniline  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  green  than  in  that 
to  be  used  for  violet     S  c  h  o  o  p  (Chem,  Zeit,,  xi«  254)  states  that 
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^llfi  proportion  sildoni  exceeds  2  per  cent.,  and  that  the  best 
BHlteies  of  dimethylanilino  are  nearly  or  quite  free  fruni  it.  Wliea 
^Mient,  tnouoaetbylaniline  can  be  removed  by  shaking;  the  oil  with 
B^Biall  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  acetiu 
•ciid  fur  two  lioura, 

I>IETUyLA»U.[SE.      C5HyN(C(Hj)j. 

This  l>afi(3  ia  best  prejiared  by  heating  une  molecule  of  aniline 
bydrubromide  with  10  per  cent,  in  excesa  of  one  molecule  of  ethyl 
alcoliul  to  146°  for  8  or  10  hours.  Nearly  the  theoretical  yield  ia 
obtUuetL  The  base  boils  at  213°'5.  Diotbyl-orthotoluidine  and 
diethyl -paraloluidine  may  be  obtaiued  by  exactly  similar  means. 

DlPHENVLAXlNB.       PhBHTLANILINE.      C^Hj.NH.ChHb. 

This  base  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  the  hydrochloride 
orolber  salt  of  aniline.^  Diphenylamine  crystallises  in  small  white 
pUtee,  having  an  agieeable  flowery  odour  and  burning  taste.  It 
melts  at  54°,  and  boila  at  302°  C.  (Graebe).  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  etlier,benzene,and  aniline.  Diphenyl- 
antine  baa  very  feeble  basic  properties.  The  hi/droehioriile  ia  a  vhite 
crystaliiue  powder,  which  turns  blue  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed 
by  water.  The  moat  characteristic  reaction  of  diphenylamiue  ie  the 
deep  btu«  colour  produced  by  adding  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  to  its 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction,  which  ia  very 
V  is  employed  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid. 

^  diphmj/lamine  should   be    pale    yellow,  melt  not 
.  ImIuw  54°,  be  free  from  unpleasant  odour  and  oily  matters, 
tod  give  no  violet  coloration  with  bleaching  powder.     It  is  used 
for  making  diphenytamiiut  blue,  aurantia,  and  orange  IV. 

M«thyl-diph<^Hlammt,  C^H^.'SiC^^^Bi,*  boils  at  282°,  and 
givos  vnrinits  uoluur-rouctions  with  oxidising  agents.  In  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  it  dissolves  to  form  a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  solution  of 
pobtMiium  permaugaoate. 

'  Six  {nrta  of  Bnilino  snil  7  oi  aniliae  hydrochloride  nro  healed  to  SGO' 
inuln  ■  [•nu'iiire  of  i  or  G  atiaosplieres  For  24  boun.  Tlie  >m[noiiia  turniM!  is 
■Uovrd  to  i-Kaiio  *t  intervals  to  ptevent  r«;onveTBion  or  the  diijIieDylaminii 
inln  ftDilitic  TliB  product  a  trtated  with  warm  hydrochloric  icid  and  a  large 
qiuutily  uf  «at«T,  whicll  dissotvoH  any  unohariged  aniline  hyilrochloriJe,  aod 
lUconipowii  the  hydrorliloride  of  diiiheuylnmLue,  which  latter  baae  wjiarateB 
out  and  ii  [mriGed  by  diitilUtiou. 

*  Hsil*  oti  a  liTB"  *^*^'  ^3  heatiDi;  a  mixture  of  100  parts  oE  diphenylauiine, 

Pdrochlaric  acid  (ap.  gr.  I'i'i),  und  2  parts  of  methyl aWhol  for  10 
B  SOO'-SSIT  at  a  prasrare  of  16  atinosphsr^a.  The  product  ia  treated 
Mtic  loda,  and  the  aeiarateil  baM  distilled  and  Bhskcn  with  twice  it* 
ot  atrong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  of  diphFnyiairiiuii 
a  ia  th*  nolid  furui,  while  that  of  the  ajpthyl-derirative  fumu  ■  liquid, 
I  dvmimpoaod  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  wuler. 
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Warm  nitric  acid  converts  diphenylamine  and  its  methyl- 
dorivative  into  CgH2(N02)8.NH.CgH2(N02)8,  hexanitro-di- 
phenylaniine,  the  ammonium  salt  of  which  constitutes  the 
colouring  matter  knowA  as  aurarUia  (Part  L  page  156). 

Paroramido-diphenylamine  results  from  the  reduction  of  phenyl- 
amido-azobenzene,  nitro-phenylamine,  or  trop€eolin  00  (Part  I. 
pages  181,  189,  190,  213). 

Triphbnylamink.     Diphbnylanilinb.     (C6H5)gN. 

This  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromobenzeue  on  dipotas- 
sium  aniline.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  melting  at  1 27^,  and  crystallising 
from  ether  in  monocliiiic  pyramids.  It  forms  no  isonitrile,  picrate, 
nor  acetyl-compound,  but  yields  iodide  of  triphenyl-methyl-am- 
monium  on  treatment  with  methyl  iodide.  Its  solution  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  colonized  green  on  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  but  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  violet  coloration  changing  to  blue. 

Amidophenols. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  nitrophenols,  corresponding  amido- 
compounds  are  obtained.  These  bodies  may  also  be  prepared  by 
heating  either  of  the  three  isomeric  amido-hydroxybenzoic  acids, 
CeH8(NH2)OH.COOH,  with  caustic  baryta. 

In  the  amidophenols  the  acid  character  of  the  phenols  is  neutral- 
ised by  the  presence  of  the  amido-groups,  so  that  they  only  yield 
salts  with  acids ;  but  as  phenols  they  are  still  capable  of  yielding 
alkyl-derivatives  (e.*/.,  anisidine),  while  the  hydrogen  of  their 
amido-groups  may  be  replaced  for  acetyl, &c.,  as  in  phenacetin. 

The  amidophenols  form  colourless  crystalline  scales  or  plates, 
which  are  very  readily  oxidisable  on  exposure  to  air,  with 
blackening  and  formation  of  resinous  products,  especially  if 
impure.  On  the  other  hand,  their  hydrochlorides  are 
relatively  stable,  and  often  capable  of  sublimation.  The  solution 
of  paramidoplienol  hydrochloride  is  coloured  first  violet  and  then 
green  by  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  quinone  chlorimide, 
CgH^O(NCl),  being  formed ;  while  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
and  other  oxidising  agents,  it  yields  quinone,  CgH^Oj.  Treat- 
ment with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ferric  chloride  converts 
it  into  compounds  of  the  mkhylene-hltie  group  (Part  L  page  285). 

The  formyl-  and  acetyl-derivatives  of  the  amidophenols  are 
converted  with  great  facility  into  anhydro-bases.  Thus  e  t  h  e  n  y  1- 
amidophenol,  a  basic  liquid  boiling  at  200°  to  201**,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  ortho-amidophenol  with  acetic  anhydride. 

C«H/OH).]Sf  HCjHjO  =s  CgHZ      >C.CHj + HjO. 
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When  this  body  is  heated  with  dilute  acids,  the  reverse  action 
occurs,  acetjl-OTthoamidophenol  being  formed. 

The  methyl  esters  of  the  omidopheuols  (anisidinea  or 
amido-anisols),  and  the  corresponding  ethyl  esters  (phenethi- 
dines  or  amidophenatols),  are  bases  resembling  aniline,  and  are 
employed  for  producing  certain  azo-dyes  (e.g.,  anisol  red,  phenatol 
red;  Fart  L  page  192).  The  acety  I-deri  vatives  of  these 
esten  are  used  ia  medicine  under  the  names  of  metaceiin  and 
pheftaeelin  (see  below). 

The  following  table  shows  the  characters  of  the  isomeric  amido- 
phenols  and  tbeit  derivatives : — 
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3,H,{^Bf.). 


(  NH(CO.CH,) 

The  bodies  of  this  formula  have  recently  acquired  some  reputs- 
tion  as  antipyretics  and  analgesics. 

The  phenacetins  are  prepared  by  etbylating  the  corresponding 
mono-nitrophenols,  thus  obtaining  the  isomers  of  the  formula 
C|H4(NOj).OCjHi,     On  treatment  with  sine  or  iron  and  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  these  are  reduced  to  the  corresponding  phen- 
ethidines,  CoH^(NH2).OG2Ug,  which  are  purified  and  acetylised 
by  heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  some  hours,  the  products 
being  recrytallised  from  water. 

Of  the  three  isomeric  phenacetins,  the  meta-oompovaid  is  unim- 
portant.    It  forms  tasteless  and  odourless  scales,  melting  at  96°. 

Para-aceipheneihidine  is  the  official  variety  in  the  German  and 
British  Pharmacopwiaa  (1890).  It  forms  white,  odourless^  taste- 
less, glistening  scaly  crystals.  It  requires  1400  parts  of  cold,  or 
70  parts  of  boiling,  water  for  solution,  and  is  soluble  to  a  notable 
extent  in  chloroform.  Its  solution  in  16  parts  of  alcohol  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  smallest  addition  of  water.    The  crystals  melt  at  135°. 

Ortho-acetpJienethidine  forms  brilliant  white,  very  light  spangles, 
without  taste  or  odour,  and  melting  at  70°  C.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot,  water,  separating  again  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  in  about  three  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
abundantly  in  chloroform. 

Besides  the  differences  in  their  melting-points  and  solubilities, 
para-  and  ortho-phenacetin  are  distinguished  by  their  behaviour 
when  boiled  for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*2 6).  When  thus  treated,  the  para-compound  yields  acetic  acid 
and  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  phenethidine.  Orthophenacetin, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  decomposed  by  the  same  treatment,  re- 
quiring the  action  of  acid  of  1*676  specific  gravity  for  two  hours  at 
90°  to  effect  its  saponification.^  If  in  either  case  the  acid  liquid 
be  diazotised,  and  then  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
naphthol-disulphonic  acid,  a  fine  red-yellow  colour  will  be  obtained 
if  paraphenacetin  was  employed,  while  with  the  ortho-compound 
a  cherry-red  coloration  is  produced.  In  either  case  the  colouring 
matter  may  be  precipitated  by  brine. 

This  formation  of  an  azo-colouring  matter  may  be  employed  to 
detect  the  phenacetins  in  urine  and  other  organic  liquids.  The 
nrine  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  boiled 
for  two  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*26)  under. a 
reflux  condenser.  The  resultant  solution  is  cooled  to  5°  or  6°  C, 
treated  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  poured  into  a  solution  of  napthol-disulphonic 
acid  in  excess  of  ammonia,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  remains 

^  S.  Liittke  detects  orthophenacetin  by  boiling  15  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  25  grammes  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  ortho-phenethidine  hydro- 
chloride is  formed,  from  which  the  free  base  may  be  separated  by  caustic  soda, 
and  its  boiling-point  (given  by  Liittke  as  242' -5)  determined.  The  hydro- 
chloride gives  a  blood-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
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Ittication  of  pheiiHcetin  be  present  in  tlio 
urinn  a  churai:t«riBtic  coloration  will  be  pro(lu<;e<l,  from  the  iutensity 
ui  wluch  the  &DiouDt  of  phenacetin  mAy  be  estimated. 

Kot  medicinal  ii»e,  phenacetin  is  said  to  present  consiilemlile 
adrant^es  om  aattpyrine,  and  eapecialiy  over  antifebrin  (acet- 
•nilida),  for  while  the  latter  body  is  decompueed  in  the  system 
with  formation  of  aniline,  which  has  marked  toxic  propertiea, 
[ibeaaccLin  yields  phi^ue  th  idin  e,  C|,H,(OC^Hj).KHj,  and 
«iu  tduplteuol,  Cull4(0H).NHj,  which  art!  said  to  be  harmlesa. 
PanphenaoetiD,  in  doses  ranging  from  8  to  30  grains  for  adulti=>, 
and  from  3  to  3  gniina  for  children,  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  anti- 
|i}Trttc  and  anti-neunilji^ic,  without  producing  nausuo,  vomiting, 
i^MiUMi,  or  disagruuable  after- e If ecte.  Being  nearly  insoluble,  it  is 
bent  giren  in  the  form  of  powders.  The  dose  of  orthophenacL-tin 
iMiuilvd  to  produce  the  same  effect  is  larger  than  tliut  of  the 
jiua-coinpotind,  which  is  that  of  the  Britieli  and  German  Pliarma- 


AceonJing  to  Renter  {PItami.  Znt.,  1891,  page  185)  phenn- 
Mtfn  is  liable  to  contain  unconverted  j/ara-phenethidine,  which 
appcan  to  be  poiaonous  in  veiy  small  doses,  if  taken  for  some  time, 
pndacing  nephritis  and  albuminuria.  To  detect  the  impurity, 
Eeotor  mells  3^  gTammcs  of  chloral  hydrate  at  100°,  and  adds 
D'5  gmnimu  of  the  sample.  On  agitation  the  phenacetin  dissolves, 
uu!,if  pure,  the  solution  will  remain  colourless  when  heated  oa 
Uw  ¥rKl«r-htitli  for  five  minutes,  though  after  longer  heating  it  will 
wpinin  •  Piee  tint.  In  presence  of  para-phenethidine,  an  intense 
eeiomtioD,  ranging  from  red-violet  to  blue-violet,  is  produced  in 
two  or  three  minutes  at  most. 

S.  Ltlttke  detects  diamidojihefiuih  or  diamidapkmaioh  in 
^wnauetin  by  grinding  0'5  gramme  of  bleaching  powder  to  a  fine 
|Mt«wtth  bytirochloric  acid,  and  adding  about  0"03  of  the  sample, 
vlxm  a  red  colour  will  be  produced. 

TTw  lower  price  of  iKelaniliiie,  and  its  close  physical  resemblance 
Id  phmacotin,  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  jiartial  or  com- 
[iIMu  Muhiitilutiun  of  the  former  body  for  the  latter,  and  a  Hagrant 
iniUceii  of  such  a  practice  is  actually  on  record  {Phanii.  Jour.,  [3], 
ul  377).  The  presence  of  5  per  cent,  of  acetaniliile  lowers  the 
mdtiDjt-point  of  the  sample  to  liT^-lSS'. 

H  8chwnrt2  {Pliarm.  Jour.,  \Z\  xviii  1085)  recommends 
tW  1  grnamii^  i>f  the  suspected  sample  shotdd  bo  heated  with  2 
u.  uf  caualic  aiida  solution,  a  fragment  of  chloral  hydrate  or  a  few 
ilnpf  ul  chloroform  added,  and  the  mixture  again  gently  heated. 
Vith  [dteiiacvtiD  the  odour  is  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable,  but 
in  imtenco  of  acotonilide,  the  penetrating  and  repulsive  smell  of 
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phenyl-carbamine,  CgHj.NC,  is  produced.  On  boiling  the 
sample  with  caustic  soda  solution,  oily  drops  of  aniline  separate  if 
acetanilide  be  present  in  considerable  quantity.  If  the  cooled  liquid, 
together  with  the  separated  globules,  be  shaken  with  ether,  and  the 
ether  separated  and  evaporated,  the  residue  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a  clear  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  added,  gives  a  blue-green  coloration  changed  to 
onion-red  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  restored  by  ammonia.  (See  also 
Jour.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.y  viL  772.) 

For  the  detection  of  acetanilide  in  phenacetin,  M.  J.  Schroder 
recommends  that  0*5  gramme  of  the  sample  should  be  boiled  with 
8  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered  when  cold  from  the  recrystal- 
lised  phenacetin.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  little  potassium 
nitrite  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  con- 
taining a  little  nitrous  acid  added,  and  the  whole  again  boiled.  A 
red  colour  will  be  obtained  if  the  proportion  of  acetanilide  in  the 
sample  exceeds  2  per  cent. 

If  I  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  phenacetin  with 
acetanilide  be  shaken  with  200  cc  of  water,  the  whole  of  the 
acetanilide  goes  into  solution  together  with  0*130  gramme  of 
phenacetin,  while  the  remainder  of  the  phenacetin  remains  in- 
soluble. If  this  be  separated,  its  weight,  when  corrected  by  an 
addition  of  0*130,  will  represent  the  phenacetin  present  in  1 
gramme  of  the  sample  (PJiarm,  Jour.,  [3],  xxL  377). 

Phenacetin  has  been  made  official  in  the  Cferman  PharmctcopoBia 
(1890),  the  maximum  dose  being  1  granuue.  It  is  stated  to 
melt  at  135'',  and  dissolve  in  1400  parts  of  cold,  70  of  boiling, 
water,  and  16  of  spirit  to  form  neutral  solutions.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  exalgin  and  antifebrin  by  boiling  O'l  gramme 
for  a  minute  with  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  10  cc  of 
water,  filtering,  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  3  drops  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  when  a  ruby-red  colour  will  be 
gradually  developed.  (See  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxL  978.)  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  should  dissolve  phenacetin  without  becoming  coloured, 
while  a  saturated  solution,  if  free  from  phenol  and  acetanilide,  will 
not  become  turbid  on  adding  bromine-water.  The  description  of 
phenacetin  in  the  British  PharmacopoBia  additions  (1890)  closely 
corresponds  with  the  above.     The  dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains. 

MethyUphenacetin,  CeH/O.C2HJN(CH3)(C2H80).  This  body 
is  prepared  by  treating  para-phenacetin  in  xylene  solution  with 
sodium,  and  causing  the  resultant  sodium -derivative  to 
react  with  methyl  iodide  {Pharm.  Jwir,,  [3],  xxi.  81).  The 
new  product  distils  at  about  300°  C.  as  an  oil,  which  crystallises 
on  standing.     It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol 
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or  (ither,  when  it  forms  colourless  crystAla,  tnodemtcly  sotuble  in. 
mler,  uid  having  marked  narcotic  as  well  aa  antipyretic  thiiracterd. 
Ami-lo-j^raphetiae^iin,  CuHjCO.CjHJ.NHCCO.CHg.Nllj).  The 
hydrociiioride  of  this  base  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
Sttd  has  been  introduced,  under  the  name  of  "  phemcollum  hffdro- 
Mortafm"ta  an  antipyretic  and  antirheumatic,  Pi-olonged  boiling 
with  nlkalies  sphts  it  into  para-phenethidine  and  glycocine. 

/■<«r»iy;-fnrnpftpnrfAwiine,  C„H^(O.CsHj).NH(CO.H),  though  hnv- 
ii^  a  coustitution  similar  to  acet-pbeaethidine,  appears  to  have 
no  «utipyietic  properties,  but  ha«  beou  suggested  as  an  antidote 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

Jlf(!/A(irefin  is  the  commercial  name  of  para'acet-anisidine, 
CaH4(O.CHj).NH.C3H30.  It  ia,  consequently,  the  lower  homojogue 
rt|  pheuacetin  (pi^e  81).  It  forms  a  crystaDine  powder  or 
small  lustrous  scales  or  plates,  odourless,  but  of  a  faintly  bitter 
Uat«.  It  melts  at  127°  C,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  boils 
and  diti^ils  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in  526  parts  of  cold,  or  12 
of  boiling,  irater,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  chloro- 
form, and  dilute  acid  and  alkaline  liquids.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
liBUfwne,  and  only  with  difficulty  in  ether,  carbon  disulphide, 
petroleum  spirit,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  dissolves  freely,  on 
iranuing,  in  glycerin  and  fixed  oils.  In  its  general  reactions 
and  physiological  eU'ects,  metacetin  closely  resembles  phenacetin, 
tbungh  according  to  some  authorities  it  has  a  less  powerful,  and 
aetnrding  to  others  a  more  powerful,  action.  Its  efficacy  in  cases 
of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism  is  said  to  greatly  exceed  phenacetin, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  physical  characters, 
m  by  heating  it  with  a  quantity  of  water  insufficient  for  its 
wlution.  When  thus  treated,  methacetin  melts  and  solidifies 
i^in  ou  cooling,  ivhereas  phenac&tin  undergoes  no  apparent 
(ianpr.  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  O'l  gramme  of 
-  -■       •-  .  -.-  ry  easily,  whereas  the  same  quantity  of  phenacetin  is 

iNOiA     CaH3(0HXKH,)i. 
I  [ir-t  arn  weak  bases,  forming  salts  which  crystallise 

»tU  iUiii  ijivL-  aqueous  solutions  which    turn  brown    in  the  air; 
ml  apB  colouieti    an    intense   violet    or   dark    red  by  potassium 
HchromntJ^.  ferric  chloride,  or  bleaching  powder. 
.    ,iiF-,s-oL.     C„U2(0H)(NHa)B. 

1.1    an    unstable    base    resulting  from  tlie  complete 

iicric  acid,  CoHj(OIi)(NO,)g,  in  acid  solutions. 

n.'itucing    agents   be    employed,  the   action  does  not 

^tu(:a»»l  buyund  the  formation  of  dinitro-amido-phenol  or 

pisrsmtc  acid,  C,H,(OHXNiy(NOj)j  (see  Part  L  page  143). 
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A  dilute   solution   of  triamidophenol  is   coloured  deep  blue  by 
ferric  chloride. 

Phenylene-diamines.    Diamidobenzenes. 

Three  modifications  of  phenylene-diamine  or  diamido-benzene, 
CgH^(NH2)^,  are  known,  differing  from  each  other  in  properties 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  amido-groups,  thus : — 


Ortho-Compound. 
1:2 

Meta-Compound. 
1:S 

Para-Compoiind. 
1:4 

Appearance, 

Alelting-point,   . 

Boiling-point,    . 

Characters     of     hydro- 
chloride, 

Reaction  in  neutral  solu- 
tiiin       with     sodium 
nitrite, 

Tablets  or  plates. 

102°-10r 

262" 

Groups  of  radiating 
needles;  readily 
soluble. 

Separation  of 
amido-azo- 
phenylene  as 
a  colourless  oily 
Uquid. 

Crystalline  mass. 

63' 

28r 

Concentrically  ar- 
ranged crystals. 

Yellow  or  brown 
coloration,      or 
precipitate      of 
triamidoaEo- 
benzene. 

Tablets  or  amall 
plates. 

2ffr 

Beadily      soluble 
tablets ;       very 
Hiarinely  soluble 
in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Xo  reaction. 

Ortho-phbnylene-diamine  is  distinguished  from  its  isomerides 
by  its  reaction  with  sodium  nitrite,  and  by  the  separation  of 
ruby-red  needles  on  adding  ferric  chloride  to  the  solution  of  its 
hydrochloride.  On  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base 
with  a  drop  of  phenanthraquinone  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  boiling  for  a  short  time,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
diphenylene-quinoxaline,  C^oHigNg,  is  formed.  It  con- 
sists of  small  needles  which  are  coloured  a  deep  red  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  production  affords  the  most  delicate 
reaction  for  ortho-phenylenediamine.  Its  isomerides  do  not  give 
the  reaction,  but  its  homologue,  ortho-toluylenediamine, 
behaves  similarly. 

Mbta-phenylene-diaminb  may  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
meta-dinitrobenzene  (Part  I.  page  178,  footnote).  It  often  remains 
in  a  state  of  superfusion  for  some  time,  but  is  instantly  solidified  by 
adding  a  crystal  of  the  solid  substance.  Metaphenylene-diamine  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  alkaline  in  reaction.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  may  be  extracted  by  this  solvent  from 
alkaline  aqueous  liquids.  It  is  a  di-acid  base,  the  hydrochloride 
being  CgH4(NHo)2,2HCl.  The  reaction  of  metaphenylenediamine 
with  sodium  nitrite  is  characteristic  and  extremely  delicate.  It  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  Bismarck  or  phenylene  broum  (Part  L  page 
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),  «□■!  hj  means  of  il  one  pnrt  per  million  of  nitroug  acid  can 
'  Kted  in  ntnr. 

U phenyl enedion line  possesBca  iiinrked  jioiannoua  propertieB. 
ibynolo^cal  action  resenibllDg  tliat  of  the  leucomaiuos  and 
ptofnaineA  Dubois  and  Vignon  {Cmnpt.  Rtnti.,  cvii.  fiSS) 
wtporiniRntcd  on  dogs,  and  found  that  a  dose  of  O'l  gramme  per 
kOiigramiDe  of  the  animal  produced  salivation,  voniiling,  diarrbaja, 
ahuDdaot  excretioQ  of  urine  at  intervolG,  and  death  by  uoma  in 
twe^tvo  to  fifteen  hours.  Besides  these  severer  symptoins,  all  thoee 
of  intense  influenza  were  produced,  auch  aa  acute  coryza  and  sneezing, 
niughing,  njid  extreme  depression, 

PAiu-PHBXTi.BXE-mA»iKE  occurs  in  aniline  tailings  (page  67).  It 
may  l>e  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  paranitraeetanilide.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
hMted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  it  yields 
i^iiinnne,  C„H40[,  which  reaction  distinguishes  it  from  its  iso- 
BUndee.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
Ihe  hydiocliloride,  and  then  adding  ferric  chloride,  thionine  or  Laulh's 
riolet  is  formed  (Part  T.  page  285). 

Pam-phenylenediamino  poeeeasea  poisonous  properties  simUar  to 
tliom  of  meta-phenylenediainine,  but.  death  occurs  more  rapidly  than 
with  the  latter  base.  It  also  exerts  a  special  action  on  the  eye, 
which  is  gradually  forced  out  of  its  orbit  by  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva or  intra-orbital  cellular  tissue;  while  the  lachrymal  glands 
an  bladiened  by  a  deposit  of  pigment  {compare  "Toluylene- 
iliamincs"). 

Ditnrthjil-paraphmylenediamim,  H^.CgHj,N(CHg)j,  may  be  ob- 
Uiiwd  by  tlic  reduction  of  nitrosodiinethyl-auiline  or  of  heiianlhin 
(Part  I.  pamrs  188,  211).  A  neutral  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
ii  coIou^^l  a  beautiful  purple  by  ferric  chloride ;  and  on  treating  it 
with  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
tlini  adding  fcrrie  chloride  till  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
luu  dinappeared,  a  fine  blue  coloration  is  obtained,  due  to  the  for- 
nutiun  fif  meihyli-nf  l>fue  (Port  I.  page  285).  This  reaction  is  the 
nji.-t  ilt.liiiite  test  for 

-  i:-UIAUINGB.     DlAMIDOTOLtlBNBS.    C(Hj,(CHgXKHj),. 

•  i-loscly  resemble  the  phenyl  en  e-di  amines.     The  irrlho- 
ilim  (CH,:NHj:NH,=  I  :  3  :  4)  is  obtained  by  the 

.-  .-. 1  ordinary  d in itro toluene.     It  melts  at  88°,  is  used  for 

Uu!  piudui'Uoa  of  toliiffletie  red  and  toluylen«  oranye.     The  1:3:4 

(mtta-jxira)  modification  is  obtained  by  nitrofying  acet-paratoluide, 

■poni  tying,  and  rcctucing.'     Janovsky  {Jour.  Soc.  Chcm,  Iwt., 

'  TU*  no^ifiMtion  appriin  to  tiB  identical  willi  tho  pnratalujrlpnBilianiinR 

'  d  hy  H « II  and  8 e h o o p  from  Biii]in«  lailiiigB {Berichte,  zii.  723). 
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ix.  383)  gives  the  following  table  of  reactions  of  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  solutions  of  the  two  isomeric  toluene-diamines : — 


Beagent 


Ferric  chloride. 

PotauinxD  bichromate. 
Potassium  ferricyanide. 
Bromine  water. 
Platinic  chloride. 
Auric  chloride. 

Potaaaium  nitrite. 


Solution    of    bleaching 
powder. 


a-Toluylene-diamine. 
CHj:NHj:NH2  =  l:*2:4 


No  change  at  first ;  after 
standing  for  a  long  time 
an  orange  coloration. 

Yellowish-brown  colora- 
tion. 

Olive-green      crystalline 
plates. 

YeUowish-white  precipi- 
tate. 

Yellowish-brown  colora- 
tion. 

Brown  precipitate. 


In  very  dUute  solutions  a 
golden-brown  coloration ; 
in  concentrated  a  brown 
precipitate. 

Reddish  •  brown  colora- 
tion and  then  a  light 
brownish-yellow  precipi- 
tate. 


/3-Tolay!ene-diamine. 
CH3:NH8:NH2  =  1:8:4 


Wine-red  coloration. 


Beddish-brown      precipi- 
tate. 

Dark-red  coloration. 


Brown  flocks  and  magenta- 
red  solation. 


Beddish-brown 
tate. 


precipl- 


Bed  solation  with  blue 
reflex  and  metallic  mir- 
ror in  the  cold. 

No  coloration,  but  a  sal- 
mon-coloured precipi- 
tate. 


Dark-red  coloration,  then 
an  olive-green  precipi- 
tate. 


The  foregoing  reactions  are  available,  even  in  presence  of  other 
substances,  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  the  toluylene- 
diamines,  which  often  result  from  the  reduction  of  azo-dyes. 

The  toluylene-diamines  are  powerful  poisons  (compare  "  Meta- 
phenylenediamine,"  page  87).^ 

Benzidine.     Dipara-amido-diphenyl. 

Cij,HijN,=NH2.CeH,.CeH,.NH2  (1,  4  :  1,  4). 

This  body  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  diparanitro-diphenyl, 
N02.CgH5.CgH^N02,  by  nascent  hydrogen  (tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid).  A  readier  method  of  preparation  is  the  following: — An 
alcoholic  solution  of    10  parts   of  azobenzene,   C^H^.N :  N.CgHg, 

^  Engel  and  Eiener  {Compt,  Bend,,  cv.  465;  Jaw,  Chem.  Soc.^  liv.  81) 
find  the  symptoms  to  vary  considerably  according  to  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce death,  which  ranges  from  a  few  hours  in  acute  cases  to  several  weeks  in 
chronic  cases.  When  death  ensues  in  a  few  days,  there  is  always  icteria,  and 
often  htemoglobinuria,  and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  fat  and  yellow  and  brown 
pigment-granules,  which  sometimes  contain  iron.  This  ferruginous  pigment 
accumulates  in  the  spleen  and  marrow,  and  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  haemo- 
globin in  the  protoplasm  from  the  cellules,  and  not  from  the  red  corpuscles. 
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'if  rint-dua 
^^a    prodi 


is  treated  with  a  solution  of  3^  parts  of  tin  in  concentrated 
liTdrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  wanned  for  some  time. 
HyilrnzohenBene,  CeHj.NH.NH.CgHj,  ia  formed,  which  by 
iatniDioleculEtr  cfauige  is  converted  into  benzidine  (dihydro- 
chloride).  Some  of  the  iaomeric  ortho-para-di  am  ido- 
iliphunyl  is  simultaneously  formed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
asobesMtie  is  reduced  to  aniline,  C^H^.NHj.  The  alcohol  ia 
■listilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  stUphuric  acid 
BddML  The  nearly  insoluble  benzidine  sulphate  is  precipitated, 
while  the  sulphates  of  the  isomeric  base  and  of  aniline  remain 
in  eoJuUoo.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
nciil  (lo  remove  tin  salts)  and  treated  with  ammonia,  the 
libemted  benzidine  being  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol.  Bea- 
tidine  is  also  produced  by  treating  azobenzene  with  sulphur 
^nxi<le.  Benzidine  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  heating 
nitrobenzene  with  caustic  soda,  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  proportion 
•4  nnc-dust  theoretically  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  hydrazobonzene. 
product  is  washed  with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
I  oxide  of  ziuc.  On  subeequently  heating  it  with  dilute 
falorio  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzidine  dihydrochloride. 
^^^  iiidine  forms  large  pearly  plates,  which  are  colourless  when 
(ttie,  hut  rapidly  turn  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  at  1 32°, 
and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  above  360°.  Benzidine  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling,  water,  and 
ia  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Beiuidiae  ia  aweU-defined  di-aeid  base, forming  crystal  Usable  salts. 
The  sulphate  ia  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  when  boiling. 

On  adding  potassium  bichromate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
benzidine  hydrochloride,  a  deep  blue  crystalline  precipitate,  eon- 
liviiiing  CijHg(NHg)jCrO^,  ia  immediately  formed.  The  same 
j'rectpitate  is  formed  on  warming,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

When  chlorine-water  is  added  in  small  quantity  of  a  solution 
u!  benzidine  hydrochloride,  the  liquid  assumes  a  line  blue  colour, 
which  on  further  addition  of  chlorine-water  changes  to  green  ;  and 
lUtimately,  when  the  chlorine  is  in  escess,  a  flocculent  red  pre- 
ci{qt«t«  is  formed,  apparently  containing  C^HjClgN^O,  soluble 
in  klcoh'il  and  ether,  and  forming  a  colourless  compound  on 
nsdui'ticiu.  Bfomine-water  and  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  act 
MiniUrly;  but  in  presence  of  a  largo  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
tad  bromine  forms  tetrabrombenzidine,  melting  at  286°. 
With  nitrous  acid,  solutiona  of  benzidine  salts  react  to  form 
latr»zo-eampounds  which  react  with  phenols,  phenol- 
(■Iphuuio  uid  carhoxylic  acids,  amidosolpbonic  acids,  &c.,  to 
iHm  the  important  doss  of  bodies  known  as  "  tetrazo-dyes,"  of 
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which  eongo-red  is  the  type  (Part  L  page  206),  and  which  are 
remarkable  for  dyeing  cotton  without  a  mordant. 

Orthotolidinb.  NH2.CgH8(CH3).(CH3)C6Hj.NH2.  This  base 
is  homologous  with  benzidine,  and  is  prepared  from  ortho-nitro- 
toluene  by  the  same  process  by  which  benzidine  is  prepared  from 
nitrobenzene.  It  melts  at  128°,  and  presents  a  close  resemblance  to 
benzidine.  The  tetrazo-dyes  prepared  from  it  are  less  readily 
altered  by  acids  than  are  the  similar  dyes  prepared  from  benzidine. 


NAPHTHTLAMINXS  ASH  THEIR  ALLIES. 

When  naphthalene,  C^^Hg,  is  treated  cautiously  with  nitric 
acid,  nitronaphthalene,  CiQHy(N05),  is  formed,  and  this  by 
treatment  with  reducing  agents  is  converted  into  amido-naph- 
thalene  or  naphthylamine,  CijjHy(NB[2).  These  reac- 
tions are  strictly  analogous  to  those  by  which  aniline  is  prepared 
from  benzene,  and  the  product  is  known  as  oZpAa-n  a  p  h  t  h  y  1- 
amine.  But  by  other  reactions  the  isomeric  beta-n  a  p  h  t  h  y  1- 
amine  may  be  obtained.  These  two  bodies  differ  from  each 
other  in  a  notable  manner,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


Alpha- 

7?(?«a- 

Naphthylamine. 

Naphthyi  amine. 

CH       CNHa 

CH       CH 

HC 

^V^OH 

HC 

C            C.NHt 

Structural  Formula,    . 

i 

C 

flC 

CH 

HC 

CH 

\/\/' 

\/\X 

CH        CH 

CH       CH 

Melting-point,  .     .     . 

SO" 

112** 

Boiling-point,    .     .     . 

300^ 

294** 

Odour 

Disagreeable;  persistent. 

None. 

Appearance,  .... 

Flat  needles  or  prisms. 

Pearly  plates. 

Reactions  of  hydrochlo- 

ride in  solution : — 

With  ferric  chloride,  . 

Blue  precipitate. 
Yellow  colour,  turned 

No  reaction. 

With   nitrous  acid  in 

No  reaction. 

alcoholic    or    acetic 

crimson   by   hydro- 
chloric acid. 

acid  solution. 

With  sulphanilic  acid 
and  sodium  nitrite, 

Bed  coloration. 

•  ■  » 

followed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid, 
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a-Naphthylamine.    C10H7.NH2. 

This  base  is  obtained  (as  already  stated)  by  the  reduction  of 
nitronaphthalene,  or  by  heating  a-naphthol  with  the  double  com- 
pound of  chloride  of  calcium  and  ammonia.^ 

a-Xaphthylamine  has  a  most  disgusting  and  persistent  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  fseces.  It  turns  violet  or  brown  in  the  air,  but  when 
purified  by  sublimation  this  change  occurs  very  slowly,  and  only  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light.     It  is  slightly  volatile  with  steam. 

a-Naphthylamine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  a  series  of  readily-crystallisable, 
easily-soluble  salts.  On  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate, the  free  base  is  precipitated  in  white  silky  needles. 

On  adding  ferric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  a-naphthylamine,  or 
of  one  of  its  salts, an  azure  blue  precipitate  ofnaphthamein  is 
produced,  which  rapidly  becomes  purple,  but  is  unchanged  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphurous  acid.  Other  oxidising  agents  (c.^.,  chromic 
acid,  bleaching  powder)  produce  precipitates  varying  in  colour  from 
blue  to  violet  or  red. 

On  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrous  acid  to  a  solution  of 
a*naphthylamine  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  colour  is 
produced,  which,  on  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  changes  to 
an  intense  violet  or  magenta  colour ;  or,  in  presence  of  only  traces 
of  naphthylamine,  to  a  reddish  colour. 

If  to  a  cold  solution  of  alpha-naphthylamiue  sulphanilic  acid  and 
sodium  nitrite  be  added,  a  red  colour  is  produced  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  amidonaphthyl- 
azobenzene-sulphonic  acid,  CiQHg(XH2).N2.CgH^(S03H). 

a-Xaphthylamine  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  Magdala  reel  (Part 
I.  p.  257),  certain  azo-dyes,  and  naphthalene  fancy-colours  on  cotton. 

Commercial  u-naphtlujlamine  ought  to  melt  at  50°  C,  and  be 
almost  completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Naphthalene^ 
the  presence  of  which  causes  incomplete  solubility,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  distilling  the  acidulated  solution  in  a  current  of  steam, 
agitating  the  distillate  with  ether,  separating  the  ethereal  layer, 
evaporating  it  at  a  low  temperature,  and  weighing  the  residue. 

^  On  a  large  scale,  a-naphthylamine  is  prepared  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  production  of  aniline.  Nitronaphthalene  is  reduced  by 
iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  about  50*".  When  the  reduction 
is  complete,  milk  of  lime  is  added,  and  the  naphthylamine  distilled  off  by  the 
aid  of  superheated  steam.  The  crude  product  is  purified  by  redistillation,  when 
it  is  obtained  as  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  to  crystalline  cakes  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  appears  to  be  wholly  free  from  /3-naphthylaminc,  but 
contains  an  impurity  which  is  probably  l:l'-naphthylene-diamine, 
CmH«(NH,),  (0.  N.  Witt,  Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.,  cclxv.  225). 
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)8  Naphthylamine.    C10H7.NH2. 

This  modification  of  amidonaphthalene  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
heating  )8-naphthol  under  pressure  with  ammonia  at  160°,  or  with 
the  double  compound  of  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia  at  200^-210°. 

)8-Naphthylamine  is  odourless  and  more  stable  than  the  a-modi- 
fication.  It  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot,  water,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  blue 
fluorescence,  which,  however,  is  not  shown  by  j8-naphthylamine 
salts.  )8-Naphthylamine  gives  no  coloration  with  oxidising  agents, 
nor  with  nitrous  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Commercial  P-naphthylamine  ought  to  melt  at  112°  C,  and  be 
completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tetrahydro-^-naphthylamine.     CioHji.NHg. 

This  base  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  under  the  name  of 
"Thermine."  It  is  a  colourless,  slightly  viscous  liquid,  of 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  a  strong  base,  a  drop  soon  becoming  converted 
into  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  carbonate  on  exposure  to  air.  The 
hydrochloride  forms  well-defined  white  crystals,  melting  at  237°, 
and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  amylic  alcohol. 

The  physiological  effects  of  thermine  embrace  the  two  strongly- 
marked  characteristics  of  mydriasis  (accompanied  by  pain)  and 
elevation  of  the  temperature,  which  latter  effect  has  been  observed 
to  the  extent  of  4J°  C. 

Naphthylamine-Snlphonic  Acids. 

When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  naphthylamines 
dissolve  easily  with  formation  of  sulphates,  but  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  high  temperature  they  are  con- 
verted into  sidphonic  acids.  Thus  when  a-naphthylamine  is  heated 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  two  isomeric  sulphonic  acids  are  formed, 
one  of  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  while  the  other  is  only 
sparingly  soluble.  The  latter  modification  crystallises  in  small 
lustrous  needles,  and  in  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  beautiful 
fluorescence.  Similarly,  ^-naphthylamine  yields  on  sidphonation 
several  isomeric  acids.  According  to  A.  G.  Green  (Ber,^  xxii. 
721),  at  moderate  temperatures  (100°  C),  and  with  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  a  and  y  acids,  having 
their  sulphonic  groups  in  the  a-position ;  while  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (160°-170°)  )8  and  8  modifications  are  produced,  having 
their  sulphonic  groups  in  the  /J-position.  The  ammonium  salt  of 
the  ^-acid  is  less  soluble  than  the  three  isomeric  salts,  and  by  this 
means  the  )9-acid  can  readily  be  isolated. 

The  a-naphthylamine-sulphonic  acids  may  also  be  obtained 
by  treating  nitronaphthalene,  C^qH^NOj,  with  fuming  sul- 
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phnric  acid,  and  lieducing  the  resultant  nitronaphthalene-sulphonic 
acid,  CiqH^(N02XS08H),  with  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Two 
iBomeric  amido-solphonic  acids  are  obtained  in  this  case  also. 

The  naphthylamine-snlphonic  acids  are  also  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  corresponding  naphthol-sulphonic  acids  (Part 
L  pages  194,  207,  208)  with  ammonia  under  pressure. 

Naphthylamine-disulphonic  acids  may  be  obtained 
by  reactions  similar  to  those  described  above.  Two  of  these 
derivatives  of  )8-naphthylamine  are  technically  known  as  "  Amido- 
acid  R"  and  "Amido-acid  G."  The  latter,  or  y-acid,  is  not  capable 
of  reacting  with  diazo-compounds,  but  the  first,  or  a-acid,  produces 
colouring  matters  which  yield  colourless  solutions  on  reduction.^ 


Naphthalene-Diamines.    CioHe(NH2)2. 

These  bases  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  corresponding 
dihydroxynaphthalenes  with  ammonia,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
dinitronaphthalenes,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  following  table  exhibits  their  leading  properties  : — 


Podtionof 
the  Amido^roQiw. 


Uode  of  prapumtion, 


Fonn  of  crTtUdi, 

XeUiogpoint,    .    . 

Hydrochloride,  .    . 

Snlphale 

iMctioo  of  the  hy- 
drochloride with 
fcRie  chloride. 


ActioB    of    nttrons 
•dd, 

AetfoD  of  the  tao  dye- 
•tiiflfe  OD  imiiior* 
daoted  eoiton. 


«li  «8 


ai,  as 


From  A-nitro- 
naphUiyl- 
amine  by  re- 
duction, and 
from  axo- 
oomponnds 
of  a-naph- 
thylamlne. 

Leavea. 

larc. 

Plates. 


Green  colora- 
tion. 


SoL  tetraiGo- 
compound. 

Do  not  dye. 


Froma-di- 
nitro-naph- 
thalene. 


Needlea. 

isy-b  C. 

Needles  (?). 

Needles. 

Bine  colora- 
tion; then 
blue  precipi- 
tate. 

Sol.  tetrazo- 
compound. 

Qye  the  fibre. 


01,04 


FromMi- 
nitro-naph- 
thalene. 


Needles. 


Chestnut- 
brown  pre- 
cipitate. 


Vermilion 
precipitate^ 


*ii  Pi 


By  reducing 
aso-com- 
poundsof/^ 
napthyl- 
anune. 


Plates. 

06'C. 

Plates. 

Plates. 

Green,   then 
yellow 
coloration ; 
brown  pre- 
cipitate. 


From  01-03. 
Dihvdroxy- 
naphthalene. 


Needles. 

189' C. 

Plates. 

Needle. 

Blue  colora- 
tion; then 
precipitate. 


Sol.  tetrazo- 
compuund. 

Dye  the  fibre. 


^  For  further  information  respecting  the  naphthylamine-disulphonic  acids 
•nd  the  uaphthalene  derivatives  generally,  see  various  papers  by  Armstrong 
tod  Wynne  {Jour,  and  Proe.  Chem,  Soc,,  1890,  1891),  and  the  article  by 
Wynne  in  Thorpe's  IHeHonary  qf  Applied  Chemistry,  ii.  649  et  $eq. 
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Amidonaphthols.    CioHgCOHXNHg). 

These  bodies  are  unstable  bases  obtained  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  the  nitro-  or  nitroso-naphthols,  or  on  certain 
azo-dyes.  The  following  table  shows  the  leading  differences  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  group  : — 


a  -  Am  i  d  0  - 

^-Amido- 

a-Amido- 

a-naphthol. 

a-naphthol. 

^-naphthoL 

BelatiTe  position  of 
the  OUandNHa 

1:4 

1:2 

1          2:l(or4) 

groups. 

Mode  of  formatioiL 

Seduction    of     1:4 

Bednction    of    1:2 

Seduction   of  the 

nitro -a-naphthol 

nitro -a-naphthol 

nitnHI-naphtho], 

melting  at  164";  or 

melting  at  128*;  or 

melting  at  lOT;  of 

of  Orange  I.  (Part 

of  nitroao-a-naph- 

nitroso-/!-naph- 

I.  page  284). 

thoL 

thol;  or  of  Orange 
II.  (Part  I.  page 
184). 

Characters  of  free 

Unstable. 

Unstable. 

Colourless    scales ; 

base. 

slightly  soluble  in 
water ;  oxidised 
in  the  air.  Btbe- 
real  solution  ex- 
hibits violet  fluo- 
rescence. 

Reaction  on  agitat- 

Dirty green  colora- 

Permanent      grass- 

Brown  coloration. 

ing  alkaline  solu- 

tion, changing  to 

green  colour,  and 

tion  with  air. 

yeUow. 

green    scum    sol- 
uble   in    alcohol 
to     pure     green 
solution.  Or  violet 

naphthoquin- 
onimide— 

c.^{«?} 

Beaction  with  bro- 

Yellowish-white 

Yellowish  or  green 

■  •• 

mine  water. 

needles  precipi- 

precipitate     (the 

tated,  even  in  very 

same  with  ferric 

dilute  solutions. 

chloride). 

Characters  of  hy<lro- 

Long  white  needles 

White  lamin». 

chloride. 

or  acicular  plates. 

White        lustrous 

With      bleaching 

needles;  readily 

powder        yields 
C90H13N3CI,  which 

soluble  in  water. 

but  only  spar- 
ingly   in    dilute 

separates       from 

acetic  acid   solu- 

hydrochloric add. 

tion    in    needles, 
melting  at  86**  and 
exploding  at  ISO'. 

Product  of  oxida. 

Theoretical  yield  of 

^naphthoquinone. 

^naphthoquinone. 

tion  with   chro- 

a-naphthaquinone. 

mic  acid  mixture. 

1 

Amidonaphthol-sulphonic  Acids.  These  bodies  result  from 
the  reduction  of  azo-derivatives  of  the  respective  diazobenzene  com- 
pounds of  naphthol-sulphonic  acids.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  treat- 
ing the  four  known  modifications  of  jS-naphthol-monosulphonic  acid 
with  stannous  chloride,  0.  N.  Witt  obtained  the  following  amido- 
sulphonic  acids  {BericMe^  zzi  3468,  3489) : — 
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1.  Amido-)8-naphthol-)8-sulphonic    acid,   from    Schaflfer's    acid 

(Parti,  page  194). 

2.  Amido-jS-naphtliol-a-sulphonie  acid,  from  Bayer's  acid  (Part 

L  page  194). 

3.  Amido-)8-naphthol- j-8ulphonic  acid,  from  Casella's  acid  (Part 

I.  page  208). 

4.  Amido-^naphthol-y-sulphonic  acid,  from  Dahl  s  acid. 

The  first  of  these  acids  has  recently  received  a  novel  application 
as  a  photographic  developer  nnder  the  name  of  eikonogen  (K. 
H  e  1  d  o  1  a.  Jour,  Sac.  Chem,  Ind.,  viii.  958).  It  may  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  the  aaso-dye  known  as  **  Crocem  orange,"  "  Brilliant 
orange"  or  "Ponceau  4GB"  (Part  I.  page  184),  obtained  by  the 
reaction  of  Schaffer's  ^-naphthol-sidphonic  acid  (Part  I.  page  194) 
on  diazobenzene  chloride.  It  may  be  obtained  from  its  nitroso- 
derivative  by  dissolving  the  ammoniimi  or  other  salt  of  Schaffer's 
acid  in  ice-cold  water,  together  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrite,  and  then  gradually  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid  reaction, 
when  the  nitroso-acid  is  at  once  formed,  and  imparts  an  orange 
colour  to  the  solution.  The  acid  can  be  purified  by  conversion 
into  a  barium  or  calcium  salt  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxix.  44),  or  the 
solution  may  be  at  once  reduced  to  the  amido-acid  by  treatment  with 
zinc-dust  or  stannous  chloride. 

Two  other  amid o-^-n a p h t h o  1-m onosulphonic  acids 
are  obtainable  by  heating  with  caustic  alkali,  to  200°-280°,  the  two 
j3-naphthylamine-disulphonic  acids  respectively  obtained  by  treat- 
ing with  the  two  isomeric  j8-naphthol-disulphonic  acids  E  and  Y 
(described  in  Eng.  Patent,  1878,  No.  1715).  They  differ  from  the 
amidonaphthol-sulphonic  acids,  referred  to  above,  in  yielding  diazo- 
compounds.  They  can  also  be  combined  with  various  tetrazo-com- 
poonds,  giving  blackish  violet  or  blue-black  dye-stuffs.  The  following 
table  shows  some  of  their  reactions  {Eng.  Patent,  1889,  No.  15176). 
R  mlt  is  the  sodium  salt  of  j8-naphthol-disulphonic  acid  : — 


i 

B. 

Y. 

1  SolaUnn  of  neatnl  aalU  in 
wakr. 

BcMtlon  with  ferric  chlo- 
:    ride. 

:  B«ietioo  wHIi  blMching- 
,    powder  lolatloD. 

Dluo-componnd. 

'  OnnbUiation  of  the  diazo- 
ooinpooiMl  with  "  E  Mir 

Violet  fluoreecence. 

Darlc  blae  coloration,  turn- 
ing to  dun  colour. 

Uglit       yellowish-brown 
coloration,    which    dia- 
appeart  rapidly  on  add- 
ing eiceaa  of  the  reagent. 

Reddish  orange. 

Claret  red. 

Blue. 

Dirty  claret-red  coloration. 

Darlc  reddish-brown  colora- 
tion,  which   disappears 
graduallTon  adding  ex- 
cess of  the  reagent. 

Canary  yellow. 

Violet-bhick. 
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PTRIDINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


PTBIDINE  BASES.    C.H....N. 

These  bases,  metameric  with  aniline  and  its  homologues,  are  con- 
tained in  coal-tar  naphtha ;  in  shale-oil ;  in  peat-tar ;  in  tobacco- 
smoke  ;  and,  together  with  ammonia  and  methylamine  and  its 
homologues,  in  the  product  called  "  Dippel's  oil/'  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  matters.  Pyridine  itself 
has  received  several  technological  applications,  and  is  of  great 
interest  theoretically  in  relation  to  the  alkaloids. 

Pyridine  may  be  regarded  as  benzene,  in  which  one  of  the  CH 
groups  has  been  replaced  by  N.^     Thus  : — 


^CH — CHs. 
CH<  >CH 

Benzene. 


^CH— C 
X!H=CH 

FrrldlDe. 


The  homologous  bases  are  derived  from  pyridine  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  CH3,  CgHg,  &C.,  for  one  or  more  of  the  hydrc^en  atoms, 
and  consequently  admit  of  isomeric  modification  according  to  the 
position  of  the  substituted  atoms  in  the  chain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bases  of  the  pyridine  series.     The 

^  The  relationship  between  various  organic  bodies  (hypothetical  and  other- 
wise), of  which  the  names  commence  with  the  root  i?^  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing formulffi  (compare  page  30).  The  hydrocarbon  pyreM  has  the  constitution 
of  a  phenylene-naphthalene,  and  is  not  related  closely  to  the  bodies  tabulated 
below : — 


v/:CH.CH: 
^\.CH:CH 


;}N 


Piaxint  DUiydride, 

:CH  .CH:\jj 
.CH).CH2.  / 


Piagine  Hexahydride 
(Diethylene-diamlne). 

hn{:815:8h1:}nh 


Quinone. 


«>{:CH«H.}«> 


Pyridine. 

Iff  /  rCBLCH:  \  /nr 
^\.OH:CH./*^ 

Pyridine  JHhfdride, 

Pyridine  Hexahydride 
(Piperidlne). 

=n{:chJ:ch*}ch. 

Pyrone. 

o{:cI«h:}«> 


Pyrrol. 
PyrroUne. 

Pyrrolidine. 


Pyridone. 

=N{;gi;SH:}«> 


Pyratole. 

Pyrtuoiine, 
mr  I  'N  sCH.      ) 

PyraHne. 
xrw  S  tNH  .CH*.) 


PynuoUm/e. 
"^t.OO.CH,.; 


Piazine  has  merely  a  hypothetical  resistance,  and  the  dihydride  is  known  only 
through  its  diphenyl-derivative.  Pyrone  and  pyrazine,  also,  are  only  known 
by  their  derivatives.  Pyrazote,  CgH4Ns,  has  been  recently  obtained  by  acting 
on  hydrazine  hydrate  with  epichlorhydrin  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride : — 

2N^ + CjH^ClO  -  C,H4N,+ Ha  +  HjO  +  2NH,. 

Pyrazole  is  a  basic  substance  crystallising  in  needles,  melting  at  70°,  and  boil- 
ing at  188°.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
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boQiDg-points  and  specific  gravities  are  only  approximate,  as  the 
isomeric  modifications  exhibit  sensible  differences  in  their  physical 
properties. 


rwwmla. 

Bate, 

BatUng-Point. 

•c. 

Specific  Gravity 
at  0'  C.      at  22r  C. 

i       CjHsX 

Pyridine. 

116-116 

•0868 

•  •• 

,       CsHioN 

Picoline 

(o-Me(hylPyridineX 

Lutidine 
(rSthyl-Pyridine). 

ColUdine. 

133-135 
154 
179 

•9613 
•9U3 
•921 

•933 

■  •• 
•  •• 

;       CbHuN 

Parvoline. 

188 

•900 

•  •  ■ 

C,oHi»N 

1 

Corridlne. 

211 

•»• 

•974 

,       CnH,r5 

Babidine. 

280 

■  •• 

1-017 

Ci,fl»K 

Vlridlnc. 

261- 

•  •• 

1-024 

From  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  the  boiling-points  rise 
Rs  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  the  molecule  increases.  For  the 
first  four  members  of  the  series  the  specific  gravity  diminishes, 
▼ith  increase  in  the  molecular  weight,  but  with  the  higher  mem- 
bers the  reverse  is  recorded  as  being  the  case.  The  lower  members 
8re  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  but  collidine  and  its 
higher  homologues  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

If  a  drop  or  two  of  pyridine,  or  one  of  its  homologues,  bo  warmed 
in  a  test-tube  with  a  similar  quantity  of  methyl  iodide,  the  product 
mixed  with  powdered  caustic  potash  and  moistened  with  water, 
tnd  heat  applied,  a  highly  characteristic  and  peculiar  odour  is  pro- 
duced, owing  to  the  formation  of  a  pyridic  dihydride.    It  resembles 
that  of  a  mixture  of  mustard  oil  and  isonitrile.     The  least  trace  of 
pyridine  or  its  homologues  can  be  detected  in  this  way.     A  some- 
what similar  odour  is  obtained  when  a  quiuoline  base  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  the  aniline  bases  and  piperidine  do  not  give 
the  reaction.     The  foregoing  test,  due  to  A.  W.  H  o  f  m  a  n  n,  is 
UMxlified  by  de  Coninck  as  follows: — 1  cc.  of  the  base  is 
gradually  mixed  with   2   cc.  of  methyl  iodide,  the  liquid  being 
coded  daring  the  mixing.     The  crystalline  product  is  dissolved  in 
•hoot  5  cc  of  alcohol,  the  liquid  heated  to  boiling,  and  very  con- 
centrated caustic  potash  solution  dropped  in.     A  blood-red  colour 
M  produced,  and  the  liquid  finally  becomes  dark  brown  if  a  pyri- 
dine base  be  present  {Jour,  Chem,  Soc.^  1.  897).     Piperidine,  spar- 
teine, cicutine,  and  the  aniline  bases  give  no  similar  reaction. 

The  bases  of  the  pyridine  series  are  tertiary  monamines,  and 
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form  with  alkyl  iodides  compounds^  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
caustic  potash,  but  yield  caustic  hydroxides  by  reaction  with  silver 
oxide  (compare  page  18). 

The  pyridine  bases  and  their  salts  exert  a  soporific  action  on  the 
higher  animals.  When  inhaled,  pyridine  acts  as  a  respiratoiy 
sedative.  It  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  heat  stimulant  and 
as  a  topical  antiseptic  in  diphtheria.  Penzhold  found  pyridine 
to  act  as  a  general  antiseptic,  especially  as  regards  mycdicL  On 
the  lower  animals,  pyridine  and  its  homologues  act  as  violent 
poisons,  and  have  been  successfully  employed  in  0*2  per  cent 
solution  for  destroying  the  scab-acarus  in  sheep,  the  vine-louse, 
and  other  injurious  insects.  The  pyridine  bases  appear  to  be  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  nicotine  for  these  purposes,  and  have  also  been 
employed  in  disinfecting  powders. 

Isolation  op  Pyridine  Bases. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  pyridine  bases,  bone-oil,  or  the  frac- 
tion of  coal-tar  or  shale-oil  boiling  between  80°  and  250**,  should 
be  agitated  with  sidphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  measure  of 
water,  the  treatment  being  repeated  to  ensure  the  complete  solution 
of  the  bases.  The  acid  liquid  is  separated  and  distilled  (or  boiled 
by  a  current  of  steam)  till  the  vapours  no  longer  redden  a  slip  of 
fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  showing  that  all  the 
pyrrol  has  been  driven  off.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  through 
linen  to  separate  tarry  matters,  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  added, 
and  the  whole  distilled  with  steam  as  long  as  bases  continue  to 
pass  over,  as  indicated  by  the  production  of  fumes  by  contact  of 
the  vapours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  distillate  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  is  then  treated  gradually  with  a  lai^e  quantity  of  solid 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  till  the  pyridine  bases  separate  as  an  oily 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  alkaline  ley.'  The  upper  stratum  is 
separated,  and,  if  it  contains  aniline,  fuming  nitric  acid  is  cautiously 
added  and  the  mixture  gradually  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  the 
aniline  is  destroyed,  while  the  pyridine  bases  remain  intact' 
Water  is  then  added,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 

^  Thoir  methiodides  (FyMel)  strongly  excite  the  brain  and  paralyse  the 
extremities. 

'  The  potash  can  be  greatly  economised,  with  a  loss  of  some  of  the  higher 
homologues,  by  rendering  the  distillate  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  con- 
centrating it  to  a  small  bulk  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  before  adding 
caustic  potash. 

'  Greville  Williams  destroys  aniline  and  its  homologues  by  heating 
with  potassium  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Hausermann  converts  the 
aniline  into  sulphate,  which  salt  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  snlphatea  of 
the  other  basoa. 
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(gun  Ueat«d  witb  solid  cauRtic  potash.  The  layer  of  hoses  is 
noLOTed,  and  furlher  treated  with  stick  potash  or  sods  for  several 
d*^,  or  uutil  no  more  alkali  dissolvee.  It  is  only  by  prolonged 
centact  with  solid  caustic  alkali  that  the  bases  caa  be  freed  from 
walur,  and  it  i«  absolntely  necessary  to  obtain  them  in  a  perfectly 
■nliydruUB  state  bfJore  attemjiting  to  eepamte  them  by  frai:tioital 
^wtiUalioQ.  Tills  is  a  very  tedious  operation,  but  is  greatly  facili- 
Ut«l  by  operating  in  a  vacuum,  and  by  the  employment  of  a 
Hempel's  tube  or  Ilenninger'a  or  Glynaky's  bulbs  (VoL  I.  page 
ll;ToLIL  501).  Goldschmidt  and  Cons  tarn  (Jour.  ik^c. 
CAmi.  IiuI^  iii,  159)  found  that  the  mixture  of  bases  extracted 
fay  vitriol  from  coal-tar  boiled  between  92^^  and  ^OC,  and  after 
npested  fractionation  a  little  pussed  over  below  1 00",  and  about  one- 
faaif  between  114°  and  117°  (pyridine),  white  above  this  tempera- 
tuni  no  constant  boiling-point  was  observed.  Very  little  distilled 
above  160°.  The  most  volatile  fraction  boiled  constantly  at  92"- 
93',  and  was  fouud  to  he  a  deiinite  hydrate  of  pyridine, 
bom  which  treatment  with  solid  caustic  potash  caused  a  separation 
«f  ^Molnte  pyridine,  boiling  at  114°-115^ 

C>  R&QBerniann  has  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  sul- 
lAorie  tuid  employed  in  English  tar-works  for  treating  50  and  90 
per  ont.  beiiEoU  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  baaes,  He  found  up 
Ui  O'lO  per  cent,  of  pyridine  in  commercial  50  per  cent,  benzol, 
lad  Oii5  per  cent,  in  the  toluol  made  from  this.  Hence  the  nearly 
i»co,  toluene,  xylene,  &c,  now  lai^ely  manufactured,  can 
ijred  with  advant^e  for  the  preparation  of  the  pyridine 
the  tedious  fractionation  has  already  been  accomplished. 
l»«e  extracted  by  diluted  eulphuric  acid  from  toluene 
DCMrly  pure  pyridine ;  from  xylene,  chiefly  picoline ;  and 
(ram  burning  and  solvent  naphtha,  the  higher  homologues. 
£k|[liah-made  toluene  yields  about  0'l>  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  and  a 
Bmilar  amount  of  picoline  can  be  extracted  from  commercial  xylene. 
Pyridinn  i»  more  commonly  made  from  crude  heavy  naphtha,  and 
(licoltnc  from  the  lighter  creosote  oils. 

Pyridine. 

'  :  CH .  en : 
CH;CII.. 

This  body  is  the  lowest  and  most  important  member  of  the 
jTiidine  series  of  baaea  It  bus  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
gBnoicide,  and  is  employed  in  Germany  for  "  denaturating  "  alcohol. 
t^rridino  in  the  starling-point  in  the  preparation  of  several  valuable 
■nUpyretlcs,  and  mauy  of  the  natural  alkaloids  are  derivatives 
el  it. 
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The  method  of  preparing  pyridine  from  tars  has  aheady  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  It  may  be  obtained  by  several  interesting 
synthetical  reactions,  as  by  passing  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid  through  a  red-hot  tube: — 2C2H2+CHN  =  C5H5N. 
Pure  pyridine  is  conveniently  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  dis- 
tilling nicotinic  acid  with  Hme:— C5H4N.COOH-f•CaO=C5H5N-4- 
CaC03. 

Commercial  pyridine  may  be  purified^  by  dissolving  200  cc.  in 
400  cc.  (or  a  sufficiency)  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the 
liquid  if  necessary,  and  then  adding  1000  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  cold  water,  in  which  the  hydroferro- 
cyanides  of  ammonia  and  the  picolines  are  easily  soluble,  while  the 
corresponding  salt  of  pyridine  dissolves  but  sparingly.  The  washed 
precipitate  is  treated  with  a  cold,  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  when  the  pyridine  separates  as  an  oily  layer ;  and, 
thus  obtained,  it  contains  a  considerable  but  variable  proportion  of 
water^  but  if  desired  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  treatment  with 
sticks  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  eJiould  be  renewed  until 
they  cease  to  liquefy  on  standing. 

Pure  pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  most  powerful  and 
persistent  odour,  and  producing  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  at 
the  back  of  the  throat.  The  vapour  causes  severe  headache.  Pyri- 
dine has  a  specific  gravity  of  '9858  at  0°  C.,*  and  boils  at  116^*7 
according  to  Anderson,  or  115°  according  to  Thenius.  The  pre- 
sence of  water,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  completely,  and 
which  pyridine  absorbs  with  avidity  from  the  air,  greatly  reduces 
the  boiling-point.  Pyridine  seems  to  form  a  definite  hydrate, 
C5H5N,  SHgO,  of  specific  gravity  10219,  boiling  constantly  at 
92^-93°  C. 

Pyridine  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  but  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  excess  of  strong  potash  or  soda.  It  is  also 
miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  the  fatty  oils. 

The  effects  of  pyridine  on  animals  are  described  on  page  98. 

Pyridine  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralising  acids  completely  and 
fuming  like  ammonia  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  Ecid  and  other 
volatile  acids.  It  blackens  calomel,  and  precipitates  many  metallic 
solutions.     Pyridine  has  no  effect  on  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 

^  Pyridine  might  probably  be  advantageously  purified  from  pyrrol  and  strong- 
smelling  impurities  by  dissolving  it  in  petroleum  spirit  and  passing  hydro- 
chloric  acid  gas,  the  precipitated  hydrochloride  of  pyridine  being  removed, 
pressed,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat 

'  According  to  A.  Laden  berg  (Ser.,  xxL  289),  the  specific  gravity  of 
pyridine  prepared  from  the  mercuro-chloride  is  1  '0038  at  0*"  C. 
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bat  on  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid  calcium  carbonate 
is  precipitated.  (No  precipitate  is  produced  if  aniline  be  substituted 
for  pyridine  in  this  reaction.)  Absolute  pyridine  has  no  action  on 
litmus^  but  in  presence  of  water  it  turns  it  strongly  blue,  though 
the  reaction  is  not  capable  of  being  employed  for  titrating  the  base, 
for  which  purpose  methyl-orange  is  suitable.  On  pheuolphthalein 
pyridine  has  no  action. 

Pyridine  is  an  extremely  stable  body.  It  is  unaffected  by  treat- 
ment with  chromic  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  these  reagents  may 
be  employed  to  free  it  from  aniline  and  empyreuniatic  impurities. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroformic  solution  of  pyri- 
dine, an  additive-compound,  C^HgNjClg,  separates  in  white  flakes. 
Bromine  forms  a  similar  unstable  compound.  A  substitution- 
product,  dibrompyridine,  CgHgBrgN,  is  formed  by  heating 
to  200**  a  mixture  of  pyridine  hydrochloride  and  bromine,  or  the 
orange-coloured  precipitate  formed  on  adding  bromine  to  a  solution 
of  pyridine  hydrochloride.  It  is  precipitated  by  adding  water  to 
its  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  in  needles  melting  at  109° 
bat  commencing  to  sublime  at  100"^.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
onacted  on  by  alkalies,  acids,  or  oxidising  agents. 

By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  pyridine  is  converted 
into  piperidine,  CgHj^N,  identical  with  the  substance  obtained 
by  hydrolysis  ofpiperine,  the  alkaloid  of  pepper. 

Dipyridine,  CiqB.^qS^  is  obtained  with  other  products  by  heating 
pyridine  with  sodium.  Dipyridine  is  a  base,  which  melts  at  108°, 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  in  long  needles,  and  forms  a 
hydrochloride,  CioHjqN2,2HC1,  the  solution  of  which  yields 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  a  blue  precipitate  which  dissolves  in 
hot  water  to  form  a  purple  solution.^ 

Para-dipyruli/l,  CjH^N.NCgH^  formed  simultaneously  with  di- 
pyridine, is  a  base,  crystallising  in  long  needles  melting  at  114° 
and  boOing  at  305°  {Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  xliv.  483).  Both  these 
bodies  yield  iso-nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation,  while  the  iso- 
meric wie/a-dipyridyl  yields  nicotinic  acid. 

Salts  of  Ptbidinb. 

Pyridine  forms  well-defined  salts,  most  of  which  are  crystallis- 
tble  and  deliquescent.  They  are  odourless  when  pure,  and  can  be 
dried  without  change  at  100°,  but  become  sliglitly  coloured  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light. 

*  Ito-dipyridinef  CioHjoOj,  as  obtained  by  fractionating  the  mothor-liquors 
horn  the  preparation  of  dipyridine,  is  a  yellow  oil  which  does  not  solidify  in 
•  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  even  on  addition  of  crystals  of  ))yridiue.  It  has  a 
•peciftc  grarity  of  1  "OS,  and  is  a  strong  base,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
ibiacible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Pijrtdine  Nitrate,  CgHjiNjHNOg,  fonna  slender,  colourless  needles, 
or  short  thick  prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Pyridine  Sulphate,  (C5H5N)2,H2S04,  is  crystalline,  and  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL^ 

Pyridine  Hydrochloride^  CgHsNjHCL  When  pyridine  is  neutral- 
ised with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  100**, 
a  S3rrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  gradually 
converted  into  a  mass  of  radiating  crystals.  The  salt  deliquesces  in 
moist  air,  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
volatile  to  a  very  notable  extent  at  100°,  and  hence  cannot  be 
dried  at  that  temperature  without  loss.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

With  platinic  chloride,  a  solution  of  pyridine  hydrochloride 
yields  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  Moroplatinaie, 
(C5H5N,HCl)2PtCl4,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  When  pyridine  chloroplatinate, 
free  from  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  is  boiled  with  water  for  many 
hours,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  platino- 
pyridine,  CioHePtN2,4HCl,  with  libration  of  2HC1.  The  new 
substance  is  a  sulphur-yellow,  insoluble  body,  which  evolves  pyridine 
when  boiled  with  caustic  alkali. 

Pyridine  Picrate,  C5H5N,HC2H2(N02)80,  is  deposited  in  beauti- 
ful yellow  needles  when  picric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  an  equivalent  weight  of  pyridine.  The  salt  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  carry  picric  acid  down  with  it,  so  that  if 
twice  the  equivalent  proportion  of  picric  acid  be  employed,  the  pro- 
duct has  the  percentage  composition  of  an  acid  salt,  Py,2Pc ;  but 
its  real  nature  is  indicated  by  its  behaviour  with  ether,  which  die* 
solves  out  the  free  picric  acid,  leaving  the  normal  picrate.  Pyridine 
picrate  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of  sodium 
picrate  and  pyridine  hydrochloride.  The  salt  melts  at  126°*5  C, 
and  is  soluble  in  91  parts  of  cold  water,  but  in  less  than  6  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  requires 
about  100  parts  of  the  cold  solvent,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
long,  slender,  interlaced  needles  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  It  is 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene,  and 
practically  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit,  but  it  dissolves  with  great 
facility  in  pyridine  and  cresylic  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble  on 
warming  in  ether,  benzene,  or  petroleum  spirit  containing  10  per 

^  In  Watts*  Dictionary,  vol.  L  page  765,  there  is  only  described  an  acid  sul- 
phate, which  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  evaporating  sulphuric  acid  with  excess 
of  pyridine. 
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ttnL  at  cresfliu  ati<l,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of 
PJndinti  unil  soUiam  vresylate  (A.  U.  Allen). 

I^rridine  picrato  tiaa  an  intensely  bitter  taste  and  nauseous  pyridic 
iftM-tute.  A  moderate  dose,  for  example,  produces  violent  vomit- 
ing    It  is  a  Tftluahle  insecticide. 

^rridine  is  remarkiible  for  its  tendency  to  form  compounda  with 
ttMalliG  RoltB.  These  bodies  arc  more  or  less  liable  to  decompoei- 
bm  hj  washing  or  boiling  with  water,  and  lose  pyridine  when 
heated  to  100^  ot  a  eomewltat  higher  temperature.  The  zinc 
chloride  compoundiZnClgi^CgU^N, separatesasa  voluminous 
while  precipitate  on  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  c  h  1  o- 
rid«  with  excess  of  pyridine.  It  crystftllises  from  water  in  long, 
vUlrB  silky  needles,  which,  when  repeatedly  washed,  or  boiled  with 
viter,  deo(Hnpose  into  pyridine  and  a  basic  zinc  chloride.  The 
line  cbloride  compound  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a 
double  chloride  of  zinc  and  pyridine,  ZnC\i,(C^K^N,KC%  which 
tanaa  groniw  of  white  lustrous  needles.  Cadmium  chloride 
bahaves  with  pyridine  in  a  manner  similar  to  zinc  chloride,  the 
oompound  formed,  CdClg,2C^HjN,  crystallising  in  needles  and 
being  partially  decomposed  by  a  lai^a  quantity  of  water.  The 
CQpric  chloride  compound  ia  precipitated  in  fine  greenish 
•ilky  needles  on  adding  pyridine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  pyridine,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  pyridine, 
ami  in  Hmmonin.  With  mercuric  chloride,  a  very  dilute 
•queuua  Bobition  of  pyridine  (1-1000)  yields  a  precipitate  which 
dissolves  extremely  easily  in  warm  water,  and  separates  out,  as  the 
niation  cools,  in  long  white  ne«dles.  With  mercuric  iodide, 
pyridine  forms  a  compound  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
tiEMitiful  white  needles. 

From  scid  solutions  of  pyridine,  phosphotungstic  acid  throws 
down  a  very  difficultly  soluble  procipitnte. 
Dctbction  and  Pbtehminatios  Of  Pyridine. 
Tho  recognition  and  determination  of  pyridine  are  to  a 
ptaX  Kxtent  bused  on  the  properties  and  reactions  already  de- 
KribaL  In  the  free  state,  the  smell  and  basic  character  of 
{ijlidioe  amply  suffice  for  its  recognition  in  the  absence  of  other 
Wic  substances  of  powerful  odour,  and  it  is  readily  liberated 
bam  its  colts  by  addition  of  caustic  sodn,  and  obtained  free 
tnm  Dvny  interfering  substance  by  distilling  its  aqueous  solu- 
bwn.  H  may  also  be  extracted  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
i|3lation  with  ether,  provided  that  the  liquid  be  saturated  with 
tuitio  soda. 

la  the  absence  of  ammonia,  or  other  bases,  free  pyridine  may  be 
^tttrmmeil  by  tittation  with  standard  acid  and  metbyt-orango  (not 
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litmus).     1  C.C  of  normal  acid  neutralises  0*079  gramme  of  pjrri- 
dine. 

From  aniline,  pyridine  is  distinguished  by  not  giving  any  coloured 
product  on  adding  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  though  the  liquid 
acquires  a  new  and  peculiar  odour. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  in  pyridine  can  be  recognised  (in  the 
absence  of  fixed  alkalies)  by  the  red  coloration  produced  in  the 
aqueous  solution  by  phenol-phthalein,  on  which  pure  pyridine  has  no 
Action.  If  the  indicator  be  used  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a 
low  temperature  employed  (as  recommended  by  J.  H.  Long, 
Analyst,  xv.  53),  the  ammonia  can  be  approximately  determined 
by  titrating  the  aqueous  solution  with  standard  acid. 

K.  £.  Schulze  recommends  ferric  chloride  as  an  indicator  (see 
page  106),  According  to  W.  Lang,  the  traces  of  pyridine  some- 
times contained  in  commercial  alcohol  may  be  detected  and  removed 
by  shaking  the  spirit  with  powdered  tine  chloride ;  or,  according 
to  W.  Kirschmann,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  solution  of 
aluminium  sulphate.  In  the  former  case,  the  pyridine  is  removed 
in  the  form  of  its  zinc  chloride  compound,  and  in  the  latter  caae 
pyridine  alum  is  formed. 

The  traces  of  pyridine  sometimes  present  in  fusd  oil  may  be 
detected  by  adding  picric  acid,  which  occasions  a  formation  of 
pyridine  picrate. 

For  the  detection  of  traces  of  pyridine  in  commercial  ammonia, 
H.  0  s  t  recommends  that  the  sample  should  be  nearly  neutralised, 
when  the  odour  of  pyridine  may  be  recognised.  By  distilling  the 
nearly  neutralised  liquid,  collecting  the  distillate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol, 
a  solution  is  obtained  containing  but  little  ammonium  chloride^ 
What  is  present  is  removed  by  boiling  off  the  alcohol  and  adding 
platinic  chloride  solution,  when,  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  and 
adding  alcohol,  the  pyridine  chloroplatinate  crystallises 
in  smooth,  ramifying,  orange-red  prisms,  readily  soluble  in  boiling, 
but  very  sparingly  in  cold,  water. 

Commercial  Ptkidinb,  as  now  produced,  consists  chiefly  of 
pyridine  and  pi  col  in  e.  Ammonia  is  apt  to  be  present 
in  notable  quantity,  as  also  pyrrol  and  other  strong  smelling 
impurities.^  A  considerable  but  variable  proportion  of  w  a  t  e  r 
is  present. 

Pyridine  is  employed  in  Germany,  in  conjunction  with  wood 

^  The  pyridine  produced  at  certain  works  becomes  turbid  when  diluted  with 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  water,  whereas  the  best  makes  are  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  On  distilling  the  former  brands  the  disturbing  im- 
imrity  is  left  in  the  ''tailings.*' 
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id  turpentine,  for  "denatumting"  spirit.    AiinrtiL-leiiitenficti 

V  u«ed  for  this  purpose  ia  required  to  answer  to  the  following 
otfiria]  lAtCL 

1.  Tbo  colour  must  not  be  deeper  than  etraw-yellow.  2.  If 
I  cc.  of  the  BBiuple  be  disaoived  in  250  cC.  of  dii^illed  water,  aiid 
SO  CC.  o(  the  FTAiiltant  eolation  bn  treated  with  a  5  per  cent,  aqiieoua 
KJntkiu  of  cadniium  chloride,  a  distinut  tnrbidity  nboiild  appear  in 
I  few  moment^.'  3.  'When  100  c.c,  of  the  sample  is  distilled  (in 
n  anali  metal  flask  provided  at  the  top  with  a  einnll  glolte,  which 
ii  connected  with  a  Licbig'a  condenser,  a  thermometer  boiiis  fitted 
globe,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied)  bo  that  tho  distillate 
IT  in  separate  drops,  DO  per  cent,  should  have  distiUerl 
thermometer  stnnds  at  140"  C.  4.  When  tho  sample  is 
>itb  twice  ita  measure  of  wat«r  it  roust  wholly  dissolve,  and 
drops  mast  separate  even  after  long  standing.  5.  Four  dropa 
<>t  t)io  sample  heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  Bunsen  burner  should 
taim  with  a  sooty  flame,  and  leave  no  reeidue.  6.  When  20  c.c. 
<d  thA  nniple  ia  sliakeii  with  au  equal  measure  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
HXl&of  1"4  specific  gravity,  a  layer  of  anhydrous  bases,  measuring 
it  least  18  c^  (  =  90  percent.),  should  sepamte  out  on  standing. 

The  last  te«t  is  now  umiolly  replaced  by  one  prescribing  the  use  of 
•olid  caustic  potash.  50  c.c  measure  of  the  sample  is  placed  in  a 
gnJoatud  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  Stopper,  and  a  long  stick  of 
p«lUh  iuitipnod  in  it.  The  alkali  gradually  absorbs  the  water 
frati  Ike  pyridine,  aiid  forms  a  lower  layer  of  saturated  solution. 
A  wcond  stick  is  added  as  soon  as  the  hist  has  sunk  much  below 
du  furfach  of  the  pyriditic,  and  is  followed  by  a  third  if  the  second 
liil'aefiea  ciimplutoly  or  considemhly.  Agitation  should  bo  avoided, 
nd  care  must  be  taken  that  the  last  slick  in  left  in  contact  with 
tbe  apper  layer  uf  bases  until  the  action  is  at  an  end.  It  is  then 
cutioRsly  rtniovod  with  a  bent  wire,  or  broken  down  by  a  ylass 
nd,  md  tbo  volume  of  the  layer  of  anhydrous  bases  carefully 
oh»rv«rl.  By  thia  tost,  commercial  ]>yridino  usually  shows  from  S 
to  10  pHT  r*nl.  of  water  (  =92  to  90  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  Imscs). 

Imtead  of  determining  the  water,  K.  E.  S  c  h  u  1  z  e  reoomniemlB 
tltntion  of  the  bases  with  standard  actd.  For  this  purpose  5  c.c. 
ti  the  eample  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  diluted 
telOO  CC  To  20  CC.  of  thia  solutioa  (=1  c.c.  of  the  sample)  is 
(Jdnl  1  CC  of  a  5  per  cent,  nqueoua  solution  of  ferric  ohloride, 

•^•pIKr  and  Lil>lvi«  (/imr,  S,.i^.  CUm.  Iiiil.,  vii.  762)  lisvo  pobttd 
W  Hi*  DDlslUlila  rlumctirt  of  this  iDst,  nhich  the;  attribute  to  tho  varylliK 
mfOliQMi  otoulmiaai  chloritle.  Of  two  saniplvs  of  the  s^t,  only  one  gavo 
<b  tMStfoa  with  pyrMiriv.  They  riiconiiiinnit  Llm  employ  uiviit  <j(  a  stcongei 
nlUfan  ul  tbw  pjriiUn*  tlmu  that  iiresoribeil  ic  lliu  teat. 
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Normal  sulphuric  acid  is  then  run  in  slowly  with  agitation,  till  the 
precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  is  redissolved.  1  c.c  of  normal  acid 
(containing  49  grammes  of  HgSO^  per  litre)  corresponds  to  '079 
gramme  of  pure  anhydrous  pyridine,  or  to  '095  gramme  of  picoline. 
Pyridine  intended  for  pharmaceutical  or  medicinal  use  should 
not  be  altered  by  light;  a  10  per  cent  solution  in  water  should 
not  be  reddened  by  phenol-phthalein  (presence  of  ammonia) ;  and 
5  c.c,  to  which  2  drops  of  decinormal  permanganate  have  been 
added,  should  retain  a  red  colour  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Piperidine.   C,HiiN=C5H5(h,)nh. 

This  body  has  the  constitution  of  a  pyridine  hexa- 
hydride.^  It  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  pyridine  by  nascent 
hydrogen.  The  following  formulsB  show  the  relation  of  pyridine  to 
piperidine  and  piperazine :  * — 

Pyridifu.  Piperidine.  Pipenuine. 

Piperidine  is  also  obtained  by  rapidly  heating  pentamethylene- 
diamine  (amylene-diamine)  hydrochloride  : — 

C,Hio(NH,)„HC1  =  C^Hi^N + NH.Cl . 

Piperidine  is  also  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  piperine, 
C^gH^gNOj,  the  alkaloid  of  pepper,  which,  on  boiling  with  alkalies, 
splits  into  piperidine  and  piperic  acid:* — 

Piperidine  is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  of  peculiar  odour,  re- 
sembling at  the  same  time  that  of  pepper  and  ammonia,  and  has 

^  Pyridine  di-and  tetra-hydrides  and  their  homolognes  are  capable  of  existing 
theoretically.  The  latter  class,  called  piperideins,  have  been  prepared  by 
the  action  of  caustic  soda  and  bromine  on  the  piperidines  {Ber.,  xz.  1645). 

3  Piperazine  is  probably  identical  with  diethylene-diamine.  It  is 
a  strong  base,  melting  at  104''-107^  boQing  at  186M88^  and  absorbing 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  Piperazine  has  neither  canstio  nor  toxic  pro- 
perties, and  passes  through  the  system  unchanged,  but  dissolves  uric  acid  in 
large  amount,  forming  the  neutral  urate,  C4H10N2, CBH4N4O,.  Piperazine 
phosphaU  forms  four-sided  tabular  crystals,  which  character,  and  those  of  the 
bismutho-iodide,  distinguish  piperazine  from  spermine,  CiJEi^^  which 
otherwise  it  closely  resembles. 

'  A  small  quantity  of  piperidine  is  said  to  be  obtained  on  distilling  pepper 
with  water  alone,  probably  owing  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  piperine  by 
water  or  a  ferment  ( W.  Johnstone,  AruUystt  xix.  46). 
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I  Teiy  caustic  taste.  It  boils  and  distils  unchanged  at  lOG'',  and 
dissolves  in  all  jnoportions  in  water  and  alcohol  When  piperidine 
is  treated  with  water  heat  is  evolved. 

Piperidine  is  a  powerful  base.  Its  aqueous  solution  restores  the 
blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus-paper,  and  behaves  like  ammonia 
with  metallic  solutions,  except  that  the  precipitates  produced  with 
salts  of  zinc  and  copper  are  not  soluble  in  excess.  Piperidine 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  if  the  gas  be  passed  into 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  to  which  piperidine  has  been  added, 
calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated.  Piperidine  may  be  estimated  by 
titration  with  standard  acid,  using  either  litmus  or  methyl-orange 
as  an  indicator. 

Piperidine  forms  a  series  of  readily  crystallisable  salts,  most  of 
which  are  soluble.  The  cMoroplatinaie,  {C^iiN)^2^C\Qt  forms 
onmge  needles,  veiy  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  alcohol. 

Piperidine  is  a  secondary  amine.  When  dropped  into  cooled  methyl 
iodide  it  forms  the  compound  C5Hi^j(CH3)N,HL  When  distilled 
with  alkali  this  yields  the  free  base  methylpiperidine,  which, 
when  heated  under  pressure  with  methyl  iodide,  gives  the  iodide 
ofdimethyl-piperylene-ammonium,  C5Hj^(CH3)2NI. 

The  homologues  of  piperidine  are  called  by  Ladenburg 
pipecolines,  C5Hiq(CHj)N,  lupetidines,  C5Hg(CH3)2N,  copellidines, 
C,H3(CH3),N,  &c 

Piperidine  is  closely  related  to  a  number  of  the  natural  alkaloids 
besides  piperine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  formulsB : — 

CoNiNBL         Dextro-a-normal-  )        p^.   f  CH2.CH(C8H7)  )  ^tt 
propyl-piperidine.  J  ^  ( CH2.CH2  j 

Tbopine.      Methyl-o-hy-  )  ^  p^T  pxr/p  tt  nTT\  1 

droxyethyl-tetrahydro-    [^CHj]  ^g^^^V^2^4^^;  ^(CHj) 
pyridine.  3 

XicoTiNB.     Hexahydro-dipyridyl.  C5H^(H3)N.N(H3)C5H^ 


Homologues  of 

The  homologues  of  pyridine  occur  with  that  base  in  the  products 

of  the  distillation  of  bones,  coal,  &c.     Various  members  of   the 

class  have  been  obtained  synthetically. 

PioouNis.    Methyl-ptridinbs.    CgH^N;  or  C5H/CH3)K 

Three  isomeric  modifications  of  picoline  exist,  differing  according 

to  the  orientation  of  the  CH3  group  in  relation  to  the  N.     The  pico- 
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line  of  coal-tar  is  chiefly  the  ortho-modification  (1  : 2),  often  called 
a-picoline,  mixed  with  some  meta-  or)8-picoline(l:  3).^ 
Although  the  former  boils  at  134°  (Weidelj  129°-130^  Lange),and 
the  latter  at  140°,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, but  may  be  isolated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  different 
solubilities  of  their  chloroplatinates  (Ber,,  xii.  2008).  Lange 
(Ber.,  xviii.  3436)  thinks  that  a-picoline  is  preferably  separated 
from  bone-oil  by  means  of  its  sparingly  soluble  mercuro-chloride. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  0°,  compared  with  water  at  4°,  is  stated  to 
be  0*9656,  The  platinochloride  melts  at  178°,  the  mercuro- 
ehloride  at  167°,  and  the  picrate  at  165°.  The  two  last  salts  are 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  y-picoline  (1-4)  is  produced  by 
the  distillation  of  acrolein-ammonia,  or  by  heating  allyl  tribromide 
with  ammonia,  and  by  the  reaction  of  pyridine  on  methyl  iodide. 
Its  presence  has  been  recognised  in  coal-tar.  y-picoline  is  stated 
by  A.  L  a  d  e  n  b  u  r  g  {Ber.,  xxi.  285)  to  boil  at  1 42°-5-l  44°-5,  the 
specific  gravity  being  0*9742  at  0°  C.  The  platinochloride  melts 
with  decomposition  at  231°;  the  aurochloride  at  205°;  the  mer- 
curo-chloride at  128°-129° ;  and  the  picrate  at  167°.  These  char- 
acters are  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Lange 
(Ber.,  xviii.  3436). 

The  picolines  are  metameric  with  aniline,  C^Hg.NHj,  which, 
however,  is  a  primary  amine,  whereas  the  picolines  have  the  char- 
acters of  tertiary  bases.  In  their  odour,  solubility,  basic  properties, 
and  characters  of  their  salts,  the  picolines  closely  resemble  their 
lower  homologue  pyridine,  but  have  a  lower  density  and  higher 
boiling-point  than  the  latter  body. 

LUTIDINBSw      C7HgN. 

The  bases  of  this  formula  may  have  the  constitution  of  ethyl- 
pyridines,   C5H^(C2H5)N,    or   of    dimethyl-pyridines, 

C5H3(CH3)2N. 

1  : 4  or  y-ethyl-pyridine  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
coal-tar  lutidine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  '9443  specific  gravity 
at  0°,  boiling  at  154°,  and  miscible  with  cold  water  in  all  propor- 
tions.    By  oxidation  it  yields  iso-nicotinic  acid. 

^  A.  Ladonburg  {Ber.,  xxiii.  2688)  afTirms  the  existence  of  two  j8-pico- 
lines ;  the  variety  from  glycerol  boiling  at  141'''5-142°  (oncorrected),  and  that 
from  strychnine  at  146°-149°  tuncorrected).  C.  Stoehr  {Ber.,  xziiL  8151) 
disputes  Ladenburg's  conclusions,  and  states  that  the  product  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  brucine  or  strychnine  is  not  homogeneoua  After  purification  it 
yields  /B-raethyl-pyridine  boiling  at  142*-148°,  identical  with  the  synthetical 
]>roduct  obtained  by  heating  glycerol  with  acetamideand  phosphoric  anhydride, 
which  also  contains  pyridine  and  j8-ethyl-pyridina  The  mercuro-chloride 
melts  at  145''-146%  and  the  chloroplatlDate  at  201°-202^ 
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A  /8-ethyl-p3rridine  is  formed,  together  with  its  lower  homo- 
logaes,  by  heating  glycerol  with  acetamide  and  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride (CL  Stoehr,  Jour.  Prac  Chem.,  [3],  xliiL  153).  It  boils 
at  140**-145°,  has  a  specific  gravity  at  ^4  ^^  '9751,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  yields  nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Three  isomeric  dimethyl-pyridines  have  been  found  by 
Bosenberg  in  vitriol-tar.  Of  these,  the  1:2:6  (o-o')  isomeride  is 
a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  142''~143°,  and  having  a  penetrating 
odour  resembling  that  of  oil  of  pepperment.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
cold,  but  less  so  in  hot  water.  The  1:2:4  (a-y)  isomer  boil^ 
at  157^  The  1:2:3  (a-/8)  modification  has  not  been  isolated^ 
but  its  presence  is  inferred  from  its  product  of  oxidation,  iso- 
cinchomeronic  acid. 

Hautsch  {Amuden^  ccxv.  1)  has  described  a  lutidine 
(C5Hj(CHj)gN)  boiling  at  154°,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
Intidme-tricarboxylate  with  lime.  A  lutidine,  apparently  having 
the  constitution  j8/8-dimethyl-pyridine,  has  been  prepared  by 
Diirkopf  and  Gottsch  {Ber.^  xxiii.  1113)  by  eliminating  COj 
from  a  dimethyl-pyridine-carboxylic  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  a  parvoline  boiling  at  216°-217^  It  boils  at  169°-170°, 
has  a  feeble,  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
but  readily  in  boiling  water.  The  specific  gravity  at  ^j^  is  0*9614. 
The  mercuro-chloride  crystallises  in  long  sparingly  soluble  needles, 
melting  at  1 70^  On  oxidation  it  yields  a  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid 
melting  at  314°-315°,  from  which  fact,  and  its  external  characters, 
the  authors  infer  it  to  be  dinicotinic  acid. 

COLLIDINEB.      CgHi^N. 

A.  Hautsch  {AnnaleUy  ccxv.  1 ;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  xliv.  82) 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  two  known  modifications  of 
collidine : — 


a-CoUidine. 

Methyl-ethy  1-pyridine. 

CeHsiCflaXCaHa)^. 

/3-CoIIldlne. 

S-trimethyl-pyridine. 

CftHaCCHsllsN. 

BoiUng-point, 

Spedflc  grsTity  at  U*.    .    . 

Sotabfllty  fn  water,  .    .    . 

1  BehtTloiir  on  expofltire  to 

•ir, 
CsUu^tHAaCLi 

AdditioiiofCiOsgivvs  .    . 

Mb,  Co»  and  Te  taltt,    .    . 

AfSO,, 

178* 

'8j» 
Very  slight. 
Unchanged. 

Does  not  melt  under  water. 
Red  on. 
No  precipitate. 
No  precipitate. 

171* 

•917 

More  readily  soluble  in  cold 

than  hot. 
Becomes  brown. 

Melts  under  hot  water;  the 
dry  salt  melts  at  112*. 

Red  crystalline  precipitate 
of  (CHHi,N),HoCr^. 

Hydroxides  gradually  pre- 
cipitated. 

White  crystalline  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  hot  water. 
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0.  de  Coninck  has  described  a  /S-collidine  boiling  at  195°- 
196°  (Compt  Bend.,  xcL  296  ;  xcv.  298),  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  '9656  at  0° ;  and  another  modification,  stated  to  be  a  trimethyl- 
pyridine,  has  been  isolated  by  J.  M  o  h  1  o  r  (Ber.,  xxi.  1006  ;  Jaur. 
CJiem,  Soc.f  liv.  727)  by  subjecting  the  bases  from  coal-tar  to  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  unchanged  by  exposure  to  air,  soluble  slowly  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  cold  water,  and  separating  again  almost 
completely  on  warming.  The  hydrochloride  forms  slender  non- 
deliquescent  needles,  which  sublime,  without  melting,  with  partial 
decomposition.  The  sulphate  forms  transparent  prisms  melting  at 
203°,  and  th&  pici'cUe  long,  silky  needles  melting  at  155°-156°. 

Pyridine-Carboxylic  Acids. 

Pyridine  itself  is  an  extremely  stable  body,  resisting  the  strongest 
oxidising  agents ;  but  its  homologues  yield  by  oxidation  a  series  of 
acids  in  which  the  alkyl-groups  are  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  carboxyl-groups.  The  pyridine-carboxylic  acids  derive 
their  chief  interest  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  relationship 
of  the  natural  vegetable  alkaloids  to  the  pyridine  bases.  Three  iso- 
meric pyridine-monocarboxylic  acids,  CgH^N.COOH, 
are  obtainable,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions of  picoline  (methyl-pyridine).^  The  same  acids  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  di-  or  tri-carboxyUc  acids, 
just  as  benzoic  acid,  GQHg.COOH,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
(and  lime)  on  phthalic  acid,  CgH^.(C00H)2,  One  of  them  (nico- 
tinic acid)  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  nicotine. 

Pyridinb-monocarboxylic  Acids,  CgH^KCOOH,*  unite  in 
themselves  the  basic  characters  of  pyridine  with  those  of  an  acid. 
Thus  they  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  com- 

^  The  pyridine-monocarboxylio  acids  have  the  empirical  formula  C^HgNOj, 
and  the  same  percentage  composition  asnitrobeuzene. 

'  The  bases  ^m  coal-tar  boiling  between  130°  and  140**  are  boiled  in  an 
apparatus  furnished  with  a  reflux  condenser  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  potaa- 
sium  permanganate  in  2^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  until  the  permanganate  is 
reduced.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  then  filtered  off*,  and  the  clear  liquid  con- 
centrated to  a  small  bulk.  It  is  then  neutralised  and  treated  with  acetate  of 
copper.  The  precipitate  is  separated,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  filtrate  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  On  further  concentration  and 
cooling  it  deposits  colourless  needles  of  picolinic  acid.  The  filtrate  from 
the  copper  precipitate  is  further  evaporated,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
treated  at  its  boiling-point  with  acetate  of  copper.  The  resulting  bluish-green 
precipitate  is  separated,  boiled  rapidly  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  On  evaporation,  the  filtrate  deposits  colourless  crusts  of 
isonicotinic  acid* 
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pound  forms  double  salts  with  mercuric  chloride,  platinic  chloride, 
&C. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  form  a  series  of  well-defined 
ciystallisable  salts.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  more  im- 
portant characters : — 


Mode  of  formatioa, 


CiTiUIUiie  character,    . 
Udfeing-poiot,       .       . 


SolobUiky, 


•       • 


Reaction  wUh  neatrml 

Reactimi      with      am- 
moniacal  lead  acetate, 

Beactloa    with    cnpric 
acetate, 


Reaction  with    ferrout 
■alphate, 

Charactera    of     hydro- 
chloride— 

GiH»N0s,HCl, 


Ortho-Compound 

or  a-Aeid. 
PiooUnieAcid, 


Meta-Compound 

orP'Aeid. 
Nicotinic  Acid. 


Oxidation  of  a- 
picoUne  by  per* 
maoganate. 


Prismatic  needles. 

185';  sablimes  In 
lustroos  needles. 

Easily  soluble  in 
cold  or  hot  water 
and  In  alcohol. 
Nearly  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloro- 
form, benzene, 
Ac 

No  change. 


No  change. 


Slowly  deposits 
shining  laminse 
and  needles  of 
violet-blue  col- 
our, and  metal- 
lic lustre.  Sol- 
uble in  hot 
water. 

Pale  reddish-yel- 
low coloration. 

Large,  lustrous, 
ortho-rhombic 
prisms,  which 
become  rapidly 
turbid  on  ex- 
posure to  air. 


Oxidation  of  p- 
picoline  by  per- 
manganate, or 
nicotine  by  per- 
manganate 
chromic  acid  or 
nitric  acid. 

Needles. 

231. 


Sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily 
in  warm  water; 
sparingly  in 
ether  or  chloro- 
form. 


No  change. 


White  crystalline 
precipitate. 

Pale  blue-green 
precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  a 
large  quantity 
of  water. 


No  change. 


Monoclinlc  prisms, 
quite  permanent 
in  the  air. 


Parti-ComjHmnd 

or  f'Acid. 
I»onicotinic  Aeid. 


Action  of  heat  on 
pyridine   di-  or 
tri  -  carboxylic 
acid.   Oxidation 
of  y-piuoline. 


Needles. 

805°;  sublimes  in 
tabular  crystals. 

Sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  very 
sparingly  in 
ether  and  ben- 
zene. 


Green  precipitate 
on  warming. 


No  change. 


Large  shining  crys- 
tnls. 


On  heating  with  lime,  the  above  acids  yield  pyridine,  just  as 
benzoic  acid  yields  benzene  under  similar  conditions.  The  sodium 
salts  of  the  a  and  p  acids,  when  treated  in  solution  with  sodium 
amalgam,  give  off  ammonia,  and  yield  the  salt  of  an  unsaturated 
add  of  the  fatty  series,  C^HgOj. 

Ptridinb-dicarboxylio  Acids.  C5Hj(COOH)2.  Of  the  six 
posaihle  acids  of  this  formula,  all  are  known.  They  are  pro- 
dneed  by  the  oxidation  of  homologues  of  pyridine  containing  two 
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Bubstituted  hydrogen  atoms,  and  also  by  th^  oxidation  of  otbcr 
substances. 

QuinolifUe  Acid  [the  a-j3  modification]  is  obtained  by  the  oxida*- 
tion  of  coal-tar  quinoline  by  permanganate,  and  is  the  anologue  of 
phthalic  acid,  obtained  similarly  by  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene. 
It  crystallises  in  short  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  benzene. 
It  blackens  when  heated,  and  melts  at  about  223^,  apparently 
being  converted  into  nicotinic  acid  {Jou7\  Chem.  Soc.,  xHv.  90). 
The  acid  is  removed  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  ether. 

Lviidinic  Acid  [a-y]  is  similarly  produced  by  the  action  of 
permanganate  on  cinchonine-quinoline.  It  melts  at  235°,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  gives  with  cupric  acetate  a 
pale  blue  precipitate. 

Dipicolinic  Acid  [a-a']  melts  at  226° ;  Isocinchom^ronic  Acid 
[a-/3]  at  236° ;  and  IXnicotinic  Acid  [l3-pr\  above  285°. 

Cinchomeronic  Add  [jS— y]  is  the  chief  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  quinine  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  also  obtained,  together 
with  other  products,  by  the  similar  treatment  of  cinchonine.  It 
crystallises  in  white  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  266°-268°, 
with  partial  decomposition,  and  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble, 
even  in  boiling  water.  It  forms  two  classes  of  salts.  Its  most 
characteristic  reaction  is  its  behaviour  with  cupric  acetate,  which 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid,  clearing  again  on  cooling.  On  prolonged  boiling, 
a  permanent  azure-blue  precipitate  is  formed. 

All  the  dicarboxylic  acids  which  contain  a  carboxyl-group 
in  the  a-position  give  a  reddish-yellow  coloration  with  ferrous 
sulphate. 

Pyridinb-tbicarboxtlio  Acids,  C5H2(C0.0H)3,  are  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  certain  alkaloids.  Thus  quinine,  quinidine, 
and  cinchonidine,  by  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  per- 
manganate, yield  hydroxy  cinchomeronic  acid^  which  forms  ortho- 
rhombic  prisms  melting  (with  blackening)  at  244°;  while 
berberine,  when  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yields  the  isomeric 
body  berberonic  acid,  crystallising  in  the  triclinic  system.  Both 
acids  give  a  deep  red  colour  with  ferrous  sulphate,  destroyed 
by  a  mineral  acid. 

Pyridinb-pentacarboxylio  Acid,  C5N(C00H).,  forms  crystals 
containing  2  aqua.  It  becomes  anhydrous  at  120°,  and  decom- 
poses without  melting  at  220°.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  a  strong  acid,  resembling  oxalic  acid  in  its  power  of  form- 
ing acid  and  double  salts  (Hautsch,  Jour.  Chem,  Soc.^  xliv. 
85). 
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Pyrrol.^    C^h^n,  or  c^h^.nh. 

This  associate  of  the  pyridine  bases  ^  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
pangent  taste,  and  odour  like  that  of  chloroform.  The  specific 
graTity  is  1077,  and  boiling-point  130^-133°.  It  is  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  indifferent  to  most  reagents,  but 
appears  to  possess  feebly-marked  basic  properties.  The  only  definite 
salt  is  the  picrate,  which  forms  unstable  red  needles  melting  at  71"^. 

Pyrrol  turns  brown  in  the  air,  and  when  warmed  with  acids 
forms  a  red  substance  known  as  pyrrol-red,  the  reaction 
apparently  occurring  being: — 3C4H5N -f- HgO  =  CjgHi^NgO -|- NH3. 
A  piece  of  pine-wood,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  pyrrol,  becomes  deep  red. 

When  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  isatin  is  treated  with  pyrrol 
and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  heavy  blue  precipitate, 
resembling  indigo,  is  obtained.  When  both  reagents  are  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled,  a  deep  blue  solution  is 
obtained,  apparently  containing  the  same  colouring-matter. 

If  a  solution  of  phenantlirene-quinone  in  acetic  acid  be  treated 
with  pyrrol  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  chloroform  with  a  beautiful  violet- 
red  colour.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzo-quinone  is  treated 
with  pyrrol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  green  precipitate 
is  formed,  insoluble  in  ether.  These  reactions  indicate  the  close 
relationship  between  pyrrol  and  thiophene,  which  itself  has 
the  constitution  of  a  thio-furfuran.  Many  of  the  reactions 
of  pyrrol  are  also  produced  by  carbazol,  which  is  an  i m i d 0 - 
diphenyl.  Indole  has  a  constitution  between  pyrrol  and 
carbazoL     Thus : — 

Pjrmrf,  C4H5X.  Indole,  CrIItN.  Carbazol,  Ci.HoN. 

I  .CH :  CH.  i  „jj  f  .CH :  CH.  {  ^„  ( .CeH,.  ) 

Furfuran^  C4H4O.  Dipltenylene  Oxide. 

|.CH:CH.)^  f.CoH,.)^ 

(.CH:CH.  j  ^  \.CeH,.  1^ 

Tkiofhene,  C4H4S.  Thioiviphthene,  CgHeS. 

j.CH:CH.  )  Q  f.CH:CH.  )  ^ 

l.CHiCH./^  l.C,H,.       j 

*  Pyrrol  has  been  obtained  synthetically  hy  passing  acetylene  and  ammonia 
^t^fOQgh  a  red-hot  tube,  and  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  ammonium  salts 
<>f  mncic  and  saccharic  acids. 

'The  proportion  of  pyrrol  contained  in  coal-tar  is  very  small.  It  is  best 
I**pired  by  shaking  bone-oil  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  fractionating 
^  iniolable  portion.  The  fraction  boiling  between  100°  and  150"  is  heated 
VOU  m.  PART  n.  H 
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Two  isomeric  inethijl-pi/rrols  exist  in  bone-oil,^  besides  a  dimethyl- 
pyirolf  boiling  at  165°,  which  has  also  been  obtained  synthetically, 
and  closely  resembles  pyrrol.  In  the  homologues  of  pyrrol  occarring 
ia  bone-oil,  substitution  has  always  occurred  in  the  C^H^  group, 
but  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  potassium-pyrrol  substitution 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  NH  group  can  be  effected. 

Tetraiodo-pyrrol,  C4I4NH,  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
medicine  under  the  name  of  "iodol."  It  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  iodised  potassium  iodide  on  pyrrol,  and  forms  a  tasteless, 
pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  having  a  faint  thymol-like  odour. 
It  is  unchanged  at  100°,  but  gives  off  iodine  vapour  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature.  Iodol  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  precipitated  by  adding  water,  but  not  by  glycerin. 
Iodol  contains  90  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  jwssesses  antiseptic  and 
local  anaesthetic  properties  analogous  to  those  of  iodoform,  over 
which  its  slight  odour  and  freedom  from  toxic  properties  give  it 
the  preference.  Iodol  can  be  recognised  by  the  green  colour  of 
its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  bright  red  colour  produced 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  is  warmed  with  nitric  acid. 


QUmOLINE  Am)  ITS  ALLIES. 

The  interesting  base  which  gives  its  name  to  the  quinolino  series 
bears  the  same  relation  to  naphthalene  that  pyridine  bears  to  ben- 
zene ;  that  is,  it  is  derived  by  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  nitro- 
gen for  one  of  the  CH  groups  of  naphthalene  (see  foot-note,  VoL 
II.  page  507)  :— 


Benzene, .         .         .     C^Hg 
Naphthalene,    .         .     Cj^Hg 


Pyridine,        .         .     CgHgN 
Quinoline,       .  C9H7N 


with  a  large  excess  of  solid  caustic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus  until  the 
whole  is  fused,  when  any  unchanged  oil  is  separated  and  the  crystalline 
mass  of  potassium  pyrrol,  C4H4KN,  is  powdered,  and  after  being  washed 
with  ether  is  treated  with  water  and  distilled  with  steam,  when  the  pyrrol 
is  regenerated. 

^  To  isolate  these  methyl -pyrrols,  the  fraction  of  hone-oil  boiling  between 
140''  and  150"  is  converted  iuto  the  potassium  derivative,  and  this  is  heated 
to  200"  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Two  isomeric  homopyrrol- 
carboxylic  acids  arc  formed.  The  a-acid  melts  at  169** '5,  and  forms  a 
lead  salt  very  soluble  in  water,  while  the  /S-acid  melts  at  142**'4,  and  forms  a 
nearly  insoluble  lead  salt.  On  distilling  the  res^Mictive  acids  with  lime,  the 
corresponding  a-  and  /S-homopyrrols  are  regenerated.  The  first  boils  at  148* 
and  the  latter  at  143*  at  743  mm.  pressure. 
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Qoinoline  may  bd  represented  by  the  following  constitutional 
fonnalaB.  Where  substitution  occurs  in  the  pyridine-nucleus,  a,  /8, 
and  7  (or  P-1,  -2,  and  -3)  products  are  obtained,  while  substitu- 
tion in  the  benzene-nucleus  yields  ortho-y  meia-,  para-,  and  ana- 
derivatives  (or  B-1,  -2,  -3,  -4),  according  to  the  position  of  the 
substituted  hydrogen  atom. 


en     CH 


HC 


CH        X 

Fig.  1. 


o  N 

m  2'  2  a 

a  y 

Fig.  2. 


2'  21 N 

3'  3 

Fig.  3. 


Just  as  two  isomeric  naphthols  exist,  so  two  isomeric  quinolines 
are  theoretically  possible,  and  appear  to  have  been  obtained.  Thus 
the  quinoline  obtained  by  distilling  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  other 
alkaloids  with  potash  (fig.  2)  appears  to  differ  in  some  of  its  re- 
actions from  the  quinoline  contained  in  coal-tar,  which  is  often 
called  leucoline  (fig.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  Hoogewerff 
and  Van  Dorp  (Jour,  Chein,  Soc,  xliv.  89)  contend  that  the 
quinolines  obtained  from  both  sources  are  identical. 

A  whole  series  of  higher  homologues  are  produced,  together  with 
quinoline,  on  distilling  alkaloids  with  caustic  potash.^  y-methyl 
quinoline  or  lepidine,  CgHQ(CH3)N,  the  first  member  of  the  series, 
boils  at  266°.  Of  the  next  member,  de^yoline,  CnHj^N,  and  the 
still  higher  homologues,  very  little  is  known. 

A  parallel  series  of  bases  have  been  found  in  coal-tar  and  shale- 
oils.  They  are  obtained  from  the  fractions  of  the  bases  boiling 
above  200*^,  and  hence  distil  after  the  pyridine  bases  have  passed 
over.  Quijuddine,  or  o-methyl-quinoline,  C9Hq(CH3)N, 
boils  at  239°,  and  sometimes  forms  25  per  cent,  of  coal-tar  quino- 
line. It  is  a  colourless  liquid  (also  obtainable  synthetically),  the 
oxidation  of  which  yields  either  a  benzene  or  a  quinoline  derivative, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxidising  agent.^  Iridoline,  isomeric 
with  quinaldine,  and  probably  identical  with  lepidine,  is  also  con- 

*  If  the  distillation  be  conducted  in  presence  of  cox^pcr  oxide,  the  quinoline 
obtained  is  almost  free  from  higher  homologues. 

'  When  quinaldine  is  heated  with  amyl  iodide  it  forms  the  compound 
C,H|(CH,)(C5Hji)NI,  which  on  heating  with  caustic  potash  is  converted  into 
a  eyanine,  CgHjgXI  (page  118).  A  similar  body  is  obtainable  from  lepi- 
dine, and  a  mixture  of  the  two  has  been  used  for  dyeing  silk,  but  the  colour  is 
▼wy  fugitive.  When  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride,  quinaldine  reacts  to 
form  a  body  of  the  phthalein  class  known  as  qtunolinc-ycUmc  (see  Vol.  III. 
Ptrt  I.  page  174). 
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tained  in  coal-tar.     It  boils  between  252"*  and  257'',  and  yields 
a  crystallisable  nitrate,  cbromate,  and  hydrochloride. 

From  the  acid  tar  produced  in  the  purification  of  shale-oil, 
Kobinson  and  Goodwin  {Trans.  Rny.  Soc.  Edin,,  xxviii.  561 ; 
xxix.  265)  obtained  the  following  bases  of  the  quinoline  series. 


Btue. 

Formula. 

Boiling-Point,  *  C. 

Tetracoline, 

G12H13N 

290-295 

PentacoUne, 

C13H15N 

305-310 

Hexftcoline, .... 

C14H17N 

325-330 

Heptacoline, 

C15H19N 

345-350 

Octacoline,  .... 

CieHjiX 

360-365 

Quinoline.     Chinoline.     CjjHyK 

This  base  is  formed  by  distilling  quinine,  cinchonine,  or  strych- 
nine with  aqueous  potash,  and  by  other  interesting  reactions ;  but 
is  best  prepared  by  shaking  together  nitrobenzene  (48  parts),  aniline 
(76  parts),  glycerin  (240  parts),  and  sulphuric  acid  (200  parts). 
When  the  aniline  sulphate  has  dissolved,  a  reflux  condenser  is  fitted 
to  the  flask,  which  is  heated  to  130°  till  reaction  sets  in,  when  the 
flame  is  removed.  In  about  three  hours,  or  when  action  is  at  an 
end,  the  product  is  cautiously  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  to 
get  rid  of  traces  of  nitrobenzene,  after  which  lime  or  caustic  soda 
is  added,  and  the  quinoline  and  unchanged  aniline  distilled  over  in  a 
current  of  steam.  The  oil  obtained  is  separated  from  the  aqueous 
layer,  dehydrated  over  caustic  potash,  and  fractionally  distilled, 
whereby  a  separation  of  the  bases  is  effected  tolerably  readily, 
aniline  boiling  at  184°,  and  quinoline  at  239°.  To  purify  the 
latter  it  is  again  fractionally  distilled,  and  boiled  with  weak  chromic 
acid  mixture  (to  oxidise  any  aniline) ;  or  the  quinoline  is  dissolved 
in  six  parts  of  water,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  added  in  the  exact 
quantity  necessary  to  combine  with  the  base.  After  cooling,  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  acid  sulphate  washed  with 
alcohol  till  snow-white,  and  then  decomposed  by  potash.^ 

^  The  reaction  in  the  foregoing  reaction  may  be  written  thus  : — 
2CeH7N  +  CjHjNOj  +  SCgHgOa-  3C9H7N  +  NH.O . 
The  change  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  formation  of  a  c  r  o  1  e  i  n,  C3H4O,  from  the 
glycerin,  and  the  reaction  of  this  with  aniline  to  form  a c r  0 1  e  i  n  -  a  n  i li  n  e, 
with  simultaneous  oxidation  by  the  nitrobenzene : — 

CaHgO,  +  CflH^NHa  +  0  -  CjH^N  +  4H,0 . 
The  homologiics  of  quinoline  may  be  obtained  in  an  analogous  manner,  and  by 
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Quinoliiie  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  and 
peculiar  taste,  and  an  after-taste  slightly  resembling  pcppermint- 
oiL  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  bitter-almond  oil. 
Qninoline  evaporates  completely  but  slowly  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, so  that  the  grease-spot  formed  by  it  on  paper  is  not  permanent. 
It  boils  at  238°-239°,  according  to  most  observers;  231°*5, 
according  toSpaleholtz;  and  241°*3,  according  to  Kretschy. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  stated  to  be  1'081  at  0°  C,  and  1*094  at 
20"  C.,  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

Quinoline  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely 
80  in  hot.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  and  is  also  easily  soluble 
in  chJorofonn,  amylic  alcohol,  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit. 

On  exposure  to  air,  quinoline  becomes  resinified. 

Quinoline  has  well-marked  basic  characters,  and  forms  an  extensive 
series  of  salts,  most  of  which  are  crystallisable  and  deliquescent.  It 
precipitates  ferric  and  aluminium  solutions,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature decomposes  ammonium  salts. 

Quinoline  can  be  titrated  fairly  accurately  with  standard  acid,  if 
methyl-orange  be  employed  as  an  indicator. 

Reactions  op  Quinoline  and  its  Salts. 

Quinoline  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  precipitated  milky  white 
by  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  being  somewhat 
soluble  in  excess.  From  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  quinoline  can  be 
readily  extracted  by  ether,  chloroform,  or  petroleum  spirit. 

Iodised  iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
even  in  dilute  solutions  of  quinoline  salts  (1  in  20,000).  Potassio- 
mercuric  iodide  only  precipitates  quinoline  from  tolerably  strong 
solutions  (1  in  3000),  the  precipitate  being  yellowish  white  and 
amorphous,  but  converted  into  delicate  amber-yellow  needles  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction  is  characteristic. 
Phosphomolybdic  acid,  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  produces  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate  in  quinoline  solutions. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  colours  solutions  of  quinoline  salts  reddish, 
Mid  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  reddish-yellow  amorphous 
pftKjipitate  is  thrown  down,  if  the  liquid  be  not  too  dilute. 

Quinoline  is  precipitated  by  picric  acid,  but  not  by  tannic  acid 
or  ferric  chloride;  and  its  salts,  in  the  solid  state,  yield  no  colour- 
reactions  with  nitric  acid  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  either  alone  or  in 
toociation  with  oxidising  agents. 
With  potassium  bichromate,  if  carefully  added,  quinoline  salts 

tt&ploying  deriTEtiyes  of  aniline  or  its  homologucs,  quinolino  substituted  in 
tlie  buuene-riDg  may  be  obtained. 
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yield  a  precipitate  of  delicate  dendritic  crystals  of  the  bichro- 
mate (C9H7N)H2,Cr207,  said  by  Donath  to  be  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent.     Quinoline  bichromate  melts  at  165°  C. 

When  quinoline  is  heated  with  sodium,  diquinolyline, 
CgHgN.CgHgN,  analogous  to  dipyridyl  and  diphenyl,  is  formed. 
When  polymerised,  quinoline  yields  yellow  needles  of  d  i  q  u  i  n  o- 
lincCCoH^NV 

When  quinoline  and  amyl  iodide  are  boiled  together  for  a 
short  time,  they  combine  to  form  a  crystalline  body  containing 
C9H7(C5Hii)NI.  If  the  product  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered  and  boiled  with  caustic  soda  or  ammonia, 
avoiding  excess,  a  blue  colouring  matter  is  formed,  which,  on  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  cool,  is  precipitated,  leaving  the  solution  nearly 
colourless.  The  separated  substance,  called  cyanine,  is  a  basic 
body  crystallising  in  green  plates,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  to  form  a 
rich  purplish  blue  solution,  which  dyes  silk  blue. 

The  foregoing  reaction,  as  also  that  with  potassium  bichromate,  is 
said  not  to  be  obtainable  with  the  quinoline  (leucoline)  of  coal-tar. 

Quinoline  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  0*2  per  cent, 
of  the  tartrate  is  said  to  completely  prevent  the  lactic  fermentation 
of  milk,  the  decomposition  of  urine  and  gelatin,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  in  cultivation-fluid.  Even  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion it  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  and  in  the  proportion  of  1  per 
cent,  it  completely  destroys  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  quinoline  is  remarkably  inactive  to  yeast-cells,  and 
does  not  affect  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  even  when  present  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Quinoline  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic,  the  adult 
dose  of  the  tartrate  being  from  7  to  1 2  grains.  It  is  said  by  some 
not  to  produce  any  unpleasant  after-effects,  but  by  others  to  cause 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  collapse.  It  is  not  found  in  the  urine 
of  those  who  have  taken  it  internally. 

Commercial  Quiiioliiie  is  often  very  impure  and  quite  unfit  for 
medicinal  use.  C.  Ekin  {Phai-m,  Jour,,  [3],  xii,  661)  has 
described  a  specimen  which  had  a  deep  brown  colour  and  an  odour 
like  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  On  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
a  largo  proportion  remained  insoluble,  and  was  evidently  uncon- 
verted nitrobenzene,  while  the  soluble  part  gave  the  reactions  of 
aniline. 

Cinchonino-quinoline  often  contains  Iq)idtne.  Such  samples 
give  the  cyanine  reaction  (see  above)  with  amyl  iodide  and  caustic 
alkali. 

The  salts  of  quinoline  should  be  completely  soluble  in  water. 
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tint  free  taaa  in  a  alight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
Deatral  eolation  should  he  free  from  hitter  taste  (which  indicates 
the  presence  of  impurity  derived  from  vinchoDinc),  nnd  should  not 
gire  »  iiotoBred  prccipitat*  with  caustic  alkalies. 

Qmn'iHiic  Tarlratr,  (C^yi\(C,B„0^)^  is  now  used  extensively 
ID  OMNlicine.  It  melts  at  125°  C,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
I>eraiaiiejit  in  the  air,  whereas  most  of  the  salts  of  quinoline 
iiqaesceut.  It  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  cold  water,  in  about 
irtflof  rectified  spirit,  and  ill  350  parts  of  ether.  It  produces 
^the  same  effects  as  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given  in  similar 
far  lower  in  price. 
•  <ttii«"f't'^  Hi/tlrochlorS'te,  CflHjS,HCI,  melte  at  94"  C,  and  suV 
Iiumw  uncliunged.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform, 
Slid  liiiuriiigly  in  cold  ether  and  benzene. 

TETIi.MIl  llROljriSOLlSE. 

(LH    \  ■   or  C  H    f  CII,.Cn,  \ 
Cyiu>  ,   or  0,H,  I  2{H.CH^  J 

WTii-n  (juinoline  is  acted  on  by  naacfnt  hydrogen,  it  is  first  eon- 
v«rt<Ml  into  dihydroquinoline,  CjU,^,  a  solid  body  melting 
at  161',  and  subsequently  into  tetrahydroquinoliue,  which 
is  k  liquid  boiling  at  245'.  Both  these  reduction-products  yield 
ntttOBamines,  and  can  be  tilkykted,  and  hence  are  secondary  bases. 
TMnhydroquinoline  possesses  stronger  antipyretic  characters  than 
i)iitaoline  itself,  and  this  property  is  exhibited  still  more  strongly 
in  certain  of  its  dc-rivatives,  several  of  whieli  Imve  received  some 
apjilivulion  in  medicine  (see  below). 

itipyretics  allied  to  Quinoline. 

onsidorahle  number  of  new  substances  related  to  quinoline, 
Dostly  allied  to  tctrnhy<lrfM|uino)ine,  have  heen  recently  intro- 
as  febrifuges  and  antipyretics.  Some  of  those  are  very 
orftU  in  tliuir  action,  and  appear  likely  to  receive  a  permanent 
|)lac«  in  medicine ;  but  they  are  not  periodics,  and  cannot  he  sub- 
•tituUd  for  quiuine  in  cases  of  ague  or  intermittent  fevers.  The 
foUowin);  arc  the  most  important  of  the  antipyretics  derived  from 
or  nJitted  to  quinoline.^ 

J/-Ka]iu)U»b  is  the  aeul  tulphate  of  a  base  having  the  conatitu- 
r  actipjrctics  un<  rluKiiliuiI  in  th«  sectioaa  on  uiilidea,  aniidophenols, 
nc,  ke.     Uaay  inUireatiug  facts  relating  to  aod  rektlaunlii]«  of  the 
"      "  ive   Uen  volUted   by  T.   S.   Dyniond   mid  an  anonymous 
IPkann.  Jwar. ,  18].  xvii.  886-a9B).     A  fuller  aud  more  recent 
lefttitm  U  given  in  ssorivs  of  articles  on  "Modem  Materia  Ucdica," 
Btadby  H.  Halliing  to  tha  SrUuh  aud  Calimial  Dnigr/ist,  ISSI,  and 
.  ■rpniate  fonn. 
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tion  of  methyl-tetrahydro-quinoline,  C^Hi,,(CH\jN' , 
obtiiineii  by  rpiliicin^  qiiinoline  by  tin  and  hyiirochloric  acid«  and 
reactini:  on  the  resiiltin;*  tetrahydroipinolrne  with  methyl  iodide. 

.-I-Kairolixi:  had  a  .*>iinilar  constitution,  but  contained  etky  L 
C.,K-,  in^XASid  of  the  methyl-group. 

.I/'Kairine  lA  the  bfjtirf^'hloi'vf*^  of  Hydroxy-tetra- 
hydro-methyl-quinoline, 

r  IT   r\TX\    f  CH.vCH,^        I  The  correspondinii  ethvl-derivative 
Mi.V  ^^U  •'  J  y(CH3).CIL.  y  is  known  as^4 -i'a/nni?. 

f>n  arldint^  a  caui^tic  alkali  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  kaiiine, 
the  f)erjfttratinj5  charar;teri.-?tic  o<lour  and  bitter  taste  of  the  free  base 
are  f:a>«ily  rpco^ni.'^ed,  while  the  alkaline  solution  rapidly  becomes 
coloured  and  dep^>flits  a  brown  humus-like  substance.  When  the 
aqueoiw  or  alcoholic  solution  of  a  kairine  is  treated  with  an  oxidising 
agent,  Huch  a.^  pota.H.sium  bichromate  and  an  acid,  it  gives  a  series 
of  coloura  ranging  from  violet-blue  to  purple,  or  sometimes  greenish. 
WitJjoiit  the  a<lflition  of  an  acid,  the  solution  becomes  dark  purple, 
and  on  standing  a  violet  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  >>lack  colour.  A  drop  of  ferric  chloride,  added  to  a 
dilute?  and  neutral  solution  of  kairine,  instantly  produces  a  violet 
c/->loration,  rajiidly  changing  to  brown,  with  precipitation.  An 
ftxceiw  of  ferric  chloride  adde<l  to  a  strong  solution  of  kairine  produces 
a  nearly  blar:k  precipitate.  S'^Hlium  nitrite  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  pnxluce  an  orange  or  red  colour  in  kairine  solutions.  Potassium 
ferrocyanidc  gives  a  voluminous  precipitate,  and  phosphotungstic 
acid  a  j»ale  yellow  precipitate. 

Tlie  knirin'^s  act  an  prjwerful  antipyretics.  Their  use  is  almost 
oW>lete,  fiH  their  action  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  and  they  are  said 
to  }>e  liable  U)  produce  vomiting,  cyanosis,  and  collapse. 

TirAf.MNE  is  the  commercial  name  of  another  antipyretic,  meta- 
meric  with  r/t-kairine,  and  having  the  constitution  of  a  salt  of 
tctrahydro-paraquinanisol : — 

C«H,(0.CH3):{Ci;.Cn,| 

Tlialline  is  prepared  by  heating  paraniido-anisol  and  paranitro- 
nnisol  with  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  reducing  the  product 
with  nascent  liydrogen.  Thalline  base  crystallises  in  large  colour- 
lesH  ])riHn)H,  having  a  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent  taste.  It  melts 
at  42"  C,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol, 
etln'r,  chloroform,  or  benzene. 

Tlialline  Sulphale,  (CioHi3NO)2H2S04-t-2H20,is  the  most  com- 
mon variety  of  commercial  *'  thalline.''  It  occurs  as  a  yellowish- 
white,  granular  or  crystalline  powder,  having  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 
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ftnd  a  faint  odour  resemliliiig  anise  and  meadow-sweet.  It  dissolves 
in  seven  potts  of  i;old  water,  but  ouly  spaiiogly  in  alcobol,  and  tlie 
solutions  become  darker  on  exposure  to  light.  A  very  dilute 
aqueoos  solution  of  Mmmercinl  thalUne  gives  with  ferric  chloride 
A  jrellow  coloration,  changing  to  emerald-green  (destroyed  by 
reducing  agents),  and  passing  in  a  few  hours  to  deep  red.  The 
t«ftction  is  extremely  delicate.  A  green  colour  is  also  pn>duced  by 
auric  chloride,  argentic  nitrate,  mercuric  nitrate,  chlorine -water, 
&c^  and,  in  acid  solution,  also  by  solution  of  bleaching  powder  and 
potassium  ferricyanide.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  tlmlline 
Bolpbate  without  coloration,  but  on  addition  of  nitric  acid  the  liquid 
lieeotiies  deep  red,  and  immediately  afterwarde  yellow-rcd.  Fuming 
nitric  add  colours  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  reddish.  Sulphuric 
add  and  sugar  give  a  red  coloration.  Iodine  colours  the  eolution 
dark  btown,  then  dingy  green.  Ammonia  forms  a  white  precipitate 
of  tbe  free  base,  readily  taken  up  by  ether  on  agitation.  If  not 
loo  dQutc,  solutions  of  thalline  sulphate  yield  precipitates  with  the 
geaAxtl  reagents  for  alkaloids. 

If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  /3-naphthaquinono  a  smalt  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  a  thalline  salt  bo  added,  and  then  a  drop  or  two 
of  caustic  soda  solution,  a  Hue  cherry-red  coloration  is  produced, 
Itecoming  more  brilljaut  on  adding  nitric  acid.  The  colouring  matter 
ia  extracted  by  ether  or  chloroform. 

Thalline  Tarlmte  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  yellow-white  crj'stal- 
line  powder.  It  disaolves  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the 
aolntion  gives  tbe  same  reactions  as  the  sulphate.  In  alcohol  it  is 
reiy  sparingly  soluble.    The  salt  contains  52'2  per  cent,  of  thalline. 

The  salts  of  thalline  become  altered  by  exposure  to  light 

Thotliui)  salts  are  powerfully  antipyretic,  and  have  been  em- 
|Joye>l  in  yellow  fever.  They  cause  profuse  perspiration,  and  are  apt 
to  pniduce  depression,  i&c.  Hence  their  internal  use  is  practically 
oh«olele.  Thalline  acts  as  a  direct  blood-poison,  its  antithermic 
properties  being  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It 
has  found  considemble  application  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhceo. 
The  sulphate  is  official  in  the  German  Phaitnaropwia  of  1890. 

Exhibition  of  thalline  causes  a  dark  coloration  of  tbe  urine.  A 
derivative,  which  also  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  but 
differs  from  thalline  in  being  extracted  by  agitating  the  acidulated 
tujne  with  petroleum  spirit,  should  first  be  removed,  and  then  the  un- 
ahentd  portion  of  tin?  thalline  can  be  isolated  by  tendering  the  urine 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  agitating  with  ether  or  benzene.  Very 
■omU  <]unnttties  of  thalline  can  in  this  way  be  recognised  in  urine. 

Emnv-TBALLIXK,  C,oHjjON(CjHs),  is  produced  by  heating  ordi- 
UMty  thalline  with  ethyl  imUde. 
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Thbrmifugin  is  a  name  given  to  the  sodium  salt  of  methyl- 
trihydroquinoline-carboxylic  acid : — 

(COOXa)C,H3:{CHjCH3^^^| 

Quinazolines. 

By  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  CH  groups  of  quinoline  by  X, 
bodies  are  obtained  which  bear  the  same  relationship  to  quinoline 
that  the  azines  bear  to  pyridine.     Thus  : — 

pyridine.  Quinoline. 

Ortho-azine  Ortho-quinaxoline 

(Oiazine).  (PhenoiazineX 

^{:?i?"cH.}cH         ^\%^}o^ 

Meta-azine  Meta-quinazoline 

(Miazine).  (Phenmiazlne). 

Para-azine  Para-quinazolin 

(PiazineX  (Phenpiazine). 

,.  f  :CH.CH:  )  ^  ^  f  :CH.CH: )  „ 

A  substituted  meta-quinazoline  having  the  constitution  of  a 
phenyl-dihydrophenmiazine : — 


^f:CRN(CeH,).| 


has  recently  acquired  some  practical  interest  as  the  base  of  "o  r  e  x  i  n," 
a  preparation  said  to  have  valuable  tonic,  stomachic,  and  appetising 
properties,  on  which,  however,  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  {Phami. 
Jour,,  [3],  XX.  709,  825,  977  ;  xxi.  43).  The  usual  dose  of  orexin 
is  from  2  to  10  grains. 

Orexin,  which  occurs  as  a  hydrochloride  having  the  composition 
C^fi^^^G\+211fi,  is  prepared  by  reacting  on  the  sodium- 
derivative  of  formanilide  by  ortho-nitrobenzyl  chloride,  according 
to  the  equation: — 

Na(CHO).  N.  CeHg + CI.  CHj.  CeH^.  NOj  -  NaCl  +  CHO.  NCCeHg).  CHj.  QJR^,  NO, 

The  nitrobenzyl-formanilide,  on  reduction  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forms  the  closed  chain  compound  which  is  the  base  of 
orexin : — 
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Orexin  (hydrochloride)  crystallises  with  2H3O  in  white  needles, 
melting  at  80^  When  kept  under  an  exsiccator  for  some  time 
they  become  anhydrous,  and  then  melt  at  221'^.  Orexin  has  a 
bitter  taste,  and  somewhat  intense,  burning  after-taste.  The  powder 
induces  violent  sneezing.  Orexin  dissolves  readily  in  water  (13 
parts)  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  On  adding  an  alkali  to  the 
aqueous  solution  the  free  base  is  separated  as  a  white  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.^  A  solution  of 
orexin  yields  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  redepoeited  in  white  needles  on  cooling.  Potassium 
bichromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  on  heating,  and 
ledeposited  on  cooling  in  golden  yellow  needles.  Bromine-water  is 
decolorised  with  formation  of  a  yellowish  amorphous  precipitate. 
Orexin  reduces  potassium  permanganate  in  the  cold. 

On  heating  orexin  in  a  test-tube  with  about  twice  its  measure 
of  zinc-dust,  the  strong  characteristic  odour  of  phenyl-isonitrile  is 
produced.  On  treating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
adding  bleaching-powder  solution  to  the  filtered  liquid,  a  blue 
coloration  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  previous  formation  of  aniline 
(compare  page  45). 


ACBIDIXE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

Acridine  and  its  isomer  phenanthridine  bear  the  same 
relation  to  anthracene  and  phenanthrene  respectively  that  quinoline 
bears  to  naphthalene,  and  pyridine  to  benzene  (compare  page  39). 
The  following  formuloB  show  their  constitution  and  relationship  to 
anthracene  and  phenanthrene : — 


CeH 


Anthracene,  Phenanthrene. 

Acridine.  Phenanthridine. 


Acridine.    C^sH^N. 

Acridine  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  concentrated 
^  The  base  aometimes  separates  as  an  oil,  which  afterwards  crystallises. 
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formic  acid  or  chlorofonn  with  diphenylamine  and  zinc  chloride,^ 
and  also  by  various  other  reactions.  Acridine  is  contained  in 
coal-tar,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  fraction  boiling  between 
300°  and  360°,  or  from  crude  commercial  anthracene,  by  agitating 
it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  the  acid  liquid  with 
potassium  chromate,  purifying  the  acridine  chromate  by  recrystal- 
lisation,  precipitating  the  base  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallising  it 
from  hot  water.  The  hydrochloride  may  also  be  employed  for  the 
purification  of  acridine. 

Acridine  forms  colourless  or  brownish-yellow  rhombic  prisms,  of 
very  pungent  odour  and  burning  taste.  It  melts  at  107°,  sublimes 
in  broad  needles  at  about  the  same  temperature,  boils  unchanged 
at  360°,  and  distils  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

Acridine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in 
boiling  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  long  needles.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  &c. 

Dilute  solutions  of  acridine  (and  its  salts)  exhibit  a  strong  blue 
fluorescence,  which  is  green  in  more  concentrated  solutions,  and 
disappears  if  they  are  very  strong. 

Certain  reactions  of  acridine  solutions  with  reagents  are  described 
on  page  126. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  acridine  is  its  intensely 
irritating  effect  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  Violent  sneezing 
and  coughing  are  produced  by  inhaling  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
dust  or  vapour.  The  base  and  its  salts  attack  the  tongue  even  in 
minute  quantities,  and  even  very  dilute  solutions  cause  acute  sting- 
ing when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  skin. 

Acridine  has  been  employed  as  an  insecticide,  and  compositions 
containing  it  liave  been  patented  for  coating  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  preservative  properties  of  coal-tar 
creosote  oil  are  partially  due  to  the  presence  of  acridine. 

Acridine  is  a  very  stable  substance.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no 
action  upon  it,  except  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  caustic 
potash  does  not  react  below  280°.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  con- 
verts acridine  into  nitro-derivatives.  Most  other  oxidising 
agents  act  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  on  acridine,  but  by  the  action 

^  Acridine  is  best  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  chloro- 
form, diphenylamine,  and  zinc  or  (preferably)  aluminium  chloride,  with  one-half 
l>art  of  zinc  oxide,  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  under  pressure,  to  200°-210"  C. 
The  product  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtered  liquid 
poured  into  water,  the  liquid  again  filtered,  the  acridine  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water  (Fischer  and 
K  o  r  n  e  r,  Ber.j  xvii.  101).     The  reaction  is  as  follows : — 

(CeH6),N  H  +  CHCI3 + ZuO  -  C„H^,  HCl  -t-  ZnClj + HjO . 
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of  potassium  permanganate  it  has  been  converted  into  quinoline- 
dicarboxylic  or  acridinic  acid. 

Acridine  is  a  tertiary  amine.     It  unites  with  methyl  iodide. 
Salts  of  Acridine. 

Acridine  is  a  feeble  base.  It  forms  no  carbonate,  and  its  salts 
are  more  or  less  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  largo  quantity  of 
water. 

Acridine  Hydrochloride,  CigHgNjHCl,  forms  yellow  plates. 
The  solution  in  water  exhibits  a  bluish-green  fluorescence,  and 
gives  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  mercuro-cJdoride, 
(C^jHgNjHCOgHgClg,  on  adding  mercuric  chloride.  With  platinic 
chloride  it  yields  the  cJdoroplatinafe,  (Ci3HgN)2H2PtClg,  in  minute, 
sparingly  soluble,  yellow  needles. 

Acridine  Nitrite,  (Ci3HgN)2,HX02,H20  +  2  aguOy  is  obtained  as 
a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  on  mixing  solutions  of  acridine  hydro- 
cUoride  and  sodium  nitrite.  It  forms  long,  yellow,  silky  needles, 
melting  at  151°,  somewhat  volatile  with  steam,  slightly  soluble  in 
ether  or  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  very  soluble  in 
alcohoL 

Acridine  Sulphite,  (C^HgN)2,H2S03,  is  precipitated  in  yellowish- 
red  or  brownish  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  on  mixing 
solutions  of  sodium  sulphite  and  acridine  hydrochloride,  and  adding 
hydrochloric  acid.^ 

Acridine  Picrafe,  Ci^liQ^,CQK^(N02\.  This  compound  is  ob- 
tained as  a  canary-yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  minute,  yellow, 
prismatic  needles,  which  melt  with  blackening  at  208°.  It  is 
almost  wholly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  is  ])artially  decomposed  by 
boiling  water ;  it  is  but  slightly  dissolved  by  alcohol  or  benzene 
even  when  boiling.  Acridine  has  been  suggested  by  Anschiitz 
(Ber.,  xvii.  438 ;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Lid,,  iii.  234)  as  a  suitable 
reagent  for  the  determination  of  picric  acid,  the  hydrochloride  being 
used  as  a  precipitant  for  metallic  picrates,  and  a  solution  of  the  free 
base  in  benzene  for  the  picric  acid  compounds  of  hydrocarbons. 

f  CII   ) 
Htdroacbidine.    Dihydroacridine.     CgIT4-J  ^Tjj-  r  Cflir^, 

This  substance  is  formed  (together  with  a  white  substance  in- 
soluble in  alcohol)  by  the  reduction  of  acridine  in  alcoholic  solution 
by  sodium-amalgam.  It  forms  prisms  melting  at  169",  insoluble 
in  vater,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
or  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated unchanged  on  dilution  with  water.     Argentic  and  cupric 

*  Before  adding  acid,  the  liquid  contains  the  comi>ound  C13H9N  NaHSOj, 
which  forms  colourless  easily  soluble  prisms. 
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oxides  reconvert  it  into  acridine.     Hydroacridine  is  the  analogue 
of  piperidine  (page  106)  and  tetrahydroquinoline  (page  119). 


Phenanthridine. 


f  CeH,.CH:  Yt 
tCeH,.N:    H 


Phenanthridine  is  isomeric  with  acridine,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  phenanthrene  that  acridine  bears  to  anthracene  (P  i  c  t  e  t 
and  Ankersmit,  Ber,,  xxii.  3339;  Jour,  Soc,  Chejii.  Ind.,  ix. 
280).  It  melts  at  104°  and  boQs  about  360°.  Phenanthridine 
presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  acridine,  the  chief  difference 
being  in  its  behaviour  with  reducing  agents,  for,  while  acridine 
yields  on  reduction  a  non-basic  derivative,  phenanthridine  gives  a 
hydro-base,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yrhite  needles 
melting  at  100°,  and  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  a  nitros- 
amine.  The  mercuro-chloride  of  acridine  melts  at  225°;  the 
corresponding  compound  of  phenanthridine  at  190°.  On  adding 
sodium  sulphite  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  acridine,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  reddish-brown  needles  is  produced,  while  phenanthridine 
yields  no  precipitate. 


VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 


Thb  tenn  "  alkaloid "  was  originally  applied  to  the  various  basic 
principles  existing  naturally  in  plants.  As  the  number  of  known 
animal  bases  increased  in  number,  it  became  necessary  to  describe 
the  plant-bases  as  "  vegetable  alkaloids  "  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  alkaloids  of  animal  origin.  But  with  the  advance  of  synthetical 
chemistry,  and  the  study  of  coal-tar  products,  an  enormous  number 
of  new  bases  were  prepared,  and  the  restriction  of  the  term  alka- 
loid to  the  natural  plant-bases  became  still  more  difficult.  Dis- 
coveries in  recent  years  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  plant-bases  are  related  to  pyridine  or  quinoline,  and 
several  of  the  alkaloids  have  been  obtained  by  actual  synthesis  from 
pyridine  or  its  derivatives.  In  other  cases,  such  as  cinchonine 
and  strychnine,  the  actual  synthesis  of  the  alkaloid  has  not  hitherto 
been  efifected,  but  the  relationship  of  the  bases  to  pyridine  and 
quinoline  is  not  less  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
plant-bases  stand  in  much  closer  relation  to  uric  acid  and  the  bases 
found  in  the  animal  organism  than  they  do  to  the  other  plant- 
bases.  Thus  caffeine  and  theobromine  are  undoubtedly  uric  acid 
derivatives,  while  quinine  and  morphine  show  no  relation  to  uric 
acid,  being  evidently  pyridine  derivatives. 

K  o  n  i  g  s  has  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  "  alkaloid  "  to  bases 
belonging  to  the  second  of  these  classes,  and  to  define  alkaloids  as 
"  those  organic  bases  found  in  the  plant  kingdom  which  are  pyridine 
derivatives,"  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  proposal  will  gradually 
be  adopted,  at  least  in  effect. 

With  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  of  volatile  alkaloids 
(e.^.,  nicotine,  conine,  sparteine),  the  plant-bases  contain  oxygen 
in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  They  are  analogues 
of  ammonia,  not  ammonium  bases ;  that  is,  they  combine  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  other  acids  without  elimination  of 
water. 

The  names  of  the  alkaloids  are  now  usually  made  to  terminate 
in  ine,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  termination  should  be 
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strictly  confined  to  bodies  of  a  basic  nature.^  The  termination  ia 
is  still  employed  for  a  few  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  {e.g.,  morphia), 
and  by  some  American  writers  for  certain  other  alkaloids.  The 
class  of  bodies  known  as  glucosides — some  of  which  are 
described  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  as,  from  an  analytical 
point  of  view,  they  present  some  similarity  to  the  alkaloids — 
should  receive  names  having  the  termination  in. 

The  true  vegetable  alkaloids  or  plant-bases  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  them  are  but  imperfectly  known,  while  others  {e.g., 
morphine,  quinine,  strychnine)  have  been  studied  very  completely. 

The  alkaloids  as  a  clsiss  are  found  in  all  parts  of  plants,  though 
in  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  particular  alkaloids  is  curiously 
restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  plant.  Similarly,  many  of  the 
alkaloids  have  been  met  with  only  in  plants  of  a  particular  genus 
or  family,  and  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  a  single 
species.^ 

The  vegetable  alkaloids  are  in  many  cases  intensely  poisonous 
{e.g.,  aconitine,  veratrine,  strychnine),  while  others,  as  the  alkaloids 
of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cinchona  bark,  produce  cliaracteristic  physio- 
logical effects.     The  large  majority  of  them  have  a  bitter  taste. 

With  the  exception  of  the  non-oxygenated  volatile  bases,  nearly 

^  The  misuse  by  chemists  of  the  termination  iiie  has  caused  great  confusion, 
which  its  employment  to  designate  indefinite  commercial  products  has  increased. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  writing  hanzinef  parafftJttf,  naphthaliwc  or  gelatine ; 
and  glycerine  is  also  an  undesirable  title.  The  recommendations  on  nomen- 
clature made  by  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

2  J.  M.  M  a  i  s  c  h  {Pharm.  Jour.  [3],  xxi.  982 ;  from  Amcr.  Jour.  Pharmacy) 
states  that  '*  among  the  acotyledons  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  class  of  fungi 
which  in  its  different  groups  produces  alkaloids,  quite  distinct,  as  a  rule,  in  com- 
position  and  effect,  from  those  generated  within  the  living  tissue  of  phanerogams. 
Such  alkaloids  are  in  nearly  all  cases  confined  to  a  single  species,  genus  or  tribe, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  have  been  met  with  in  several  orders.  Thus 
berberine  exists  in  plants  of  the  Eanuiiculacece,  Anonaccoe,  Meiiispermaccw, 
Berheridaccoi^  Jiutaccw,  and  Legumiiwseoe ;  and  caffeine  in  the  orders  of 
BubiacccB  (coffee),  Temstromiaccce  (tea),  Sapindaceoi  (guarana),  Stcrculiacew 
(colo  and  cacao),  and  in  IlicineoB  (mate,  kc).  But  colchicine  has  only 
been  observed  in  colchicum  ;  veratrine  and  jervine  in  veratrum  ; 
pipcrine  in  certain  peppers;  quinine  and  allied  alkaloids  in 
cinchona  and  remijia ;  strychnine  and  brucine  in  strychnos;  mor- 
phine and  congeners  in  opium,  and  one  or  two  of  these  compounds  also  in 
other  poppies;  sanguinarine  in  a  few  Papaveraccw;  pilocarpine, 
physostigmine,  and  cocaine  (?),  each  only  in  a  single  species; 
aconitine  and  near  relatives  in  several  aconites ;  nicotine  in  species  of 
tobacco,  &c."  The  mydriatic  alkaloids  of  the  Solaiuicem  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  order. 
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nil  the  vegetable  iJkaloids  are  solid  at  the  ordinniy  temperaturi;. 
Iliey  are  iu  most  cases  practically  lixed,  though  catlcine  aud  a  taw 
Dthera  tney  he  aablimed. 

Many  of  tlie  vegetalile  alkaloids  qtg  powerfully  alkaline  in 
reoctioii,  ni-utralise  avidfi  perfectly,  and  form  well-deiiiied  uud 
ciystallisable  salts.  In  other  cases  the  basic  character  ia  onJy 
feebly  marked,  no  acetates  existing,  and  even  the  compounds 
nriUi  the  stronger  acids  being  decomposed  by  mere  dilution  with 
watec 

Except  the  volatile  bases,  llie  vegetable  alkaloids  are,  with  few 
ttxceptions  {e-y.,  curarine,  colchicine),  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
ntet,  and  are  consequently  precipitated,  more  or  less  perfectly,  on 
adding  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  the  solutions  of  their  salts.  In 
tome  cases  the  precipitated  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
pncipitont.  The  plant-bases  are  nearly  all  dissolved  by  alcohol 
(oscept  rh<eadine  and  pseudomorphine),  and,  as  a  rule,  with  great 
facility.  The  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  usually  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  bases  themselves,  and,  as  a  rule,  dissolve  also  in 
alcoboL  This  is  tnie  of  the  sulphates  and  other  classes  of  alka- 
loidal  salts,  the  metallic  iinaloguea  of  which  are  not  soluble  iu 
alcohol. 

Certain  classes  of  double  salts  of  the  alkaloids  (tt.ff.,  chloro- 
plalinatiw,  me rcuro- iodides)  are,  as  a  rule,  very  insoluble  in 
water  (compare  pages  138,  H3). 

Solvents  immiscible  with  water  diifer  considerably  in  their 
■etkai  on  alkaloids.  The  free  bases  ore  for  the  most  part  soluble, 
Hipcdally  in  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  alkaloidal  salts  ar«  insoluble  in  such  menstrua. 
As,  however,  the  salts  of  the  alkaloifls  of  low  basic  character  are 
decomposed  by  excess  of  water,  the  solutions  of  these  salts  often 
haiiave  with  immiscible  solvents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free 
bum  (comjiare  pages  158,  159). 
CtAsairiCATioN  of  Alkaloids. 

The  plant-bases  are  conveniently  studied  in  groups,  as  it  is 
fooiu]  that  the  alkaloids  of  a  certain  order  or  family  of  plants 
present  more  or  less  general  resemblance  in  properties  and  com- 
position. Thus  the  various  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark,  of  opium, 
<if  the  aconites,  &e.,  pnisent  close  analogies  among  themselves. 
Other  alkaloids  do  not  readily  admit  of  being  thus  grouped, 
•nd  when  uf  mlficiont  importance  will  be  described  in  separate 
IKtiana. 

In  describing  the  plaut-liuses  the  following  general  arnmgement 
will  he  adopted : — Tlie  general  reactions  and  methods  of  extracting 
ud  purifying  alkaloids  as  a  class  will  fir?t  be  considered,  after 
VOL.  IU.  PART  II.  I 
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which  the  existing  knowledge  of  their  constitution  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  non-oxygenated  volatile  bases  will  then  be  described. 
Then  will  follow  sections  on  the  more  important  saponifiable 
alkaloids,  such  as  the  aconite  and  mydriatic  alkaloids,  and  the 
bases  of  coca.  The  opium  bases  will  be  next  considered,  and  then 
strychnine  and  its  allies.  The  cinchona  bases  will  be  treated  in 
the  next  section,  which  will  be  followed  by  one  on  caffeine  and  its 
allies.  Such  of  the  alkaloids  as  have  not  been  described  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  classes,  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance, 
will  then  be  described.  In  an  appendix  to  the  chapter  some  of  the 
more  important  vegetable  bitter  principles  of  non-basic  character 
will  be  shortly  described. 


GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF  ALKALOIDS. 

The  plant-bases  present  more  or  less  general  resemblance  in 
their  behaviour  with  certain  reagents,  and  hence  their  general 
reactions  are  classified  in  the  following  sections. 

Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids  with  Acids. 

As  bodies  of  basic  character,  the  alkaloids  combine  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  which  in  many  cases  are  crystallisable  and  more  or  less 
characteristic.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (in- 
cluding the  sulphates),  but  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  &c. 
Certain  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  sufficiently  insoluble  to 
allow  of  the  precipitation  of  the  bases  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tion. Instances  of  this  occur  with  the  picrate  (berberine,  cincho- 
nine,  quinine),  acid  tartrate  (cinchonidine),  hydriodide  (quinidine), 
chromate  (strychnine),  hydroferrocyanide  (strychnine),  periodide 
(quinine,  atropine),  chloroplatinate  (berberine),  aurochloride 
(aconitine),  and  mercuro-iodide  (strychnine,  emetine,  colchicine). 

Titration  of  Alkaloids. — Li  their  behaviour  with  indicators 
of  neutrality,  the  alkaloids  present  some  remarkable  differences  of 
behaviour  from  inorganic  bases.  The  neutral  salts  of  strychnine, 
quinine,  morphine,  codeine,  conine,  nicotine,  and  other  strongly 
basic  alkaloids,  are  without  action  on  litmtcs,  and  these  alka- 
loids can  be  titrated  with  standard  acid  and  litmus,  just  like 
the  inorganic  bases,  except  that  their  high  combining  weights 
intensify  the  effect  of  the  errors  of  manipulation.  Some  of  the 
feebler  alkaloids,  including  narceine,  narcotine,  and  papaverine, 
have  no  action  on  litmus,  their  salts  behaving  exactly  like  a 
corresponding  amount  of  free  acid. 

The   salts   of   the  alkaloids  with  mineral  acids   are  generally 
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sentra]  to  mrthyl-umruje,  which  indicator  c«ii  therefore  be  uaed 
lo  detect  and  detBrmine  any  free  acid  present.' 

On  p/Kuoiptiikainn  the  great  majority  of  the  alkaloids  hare 
no  action.  Hence,  after  DCutndiaiDg  any  free  acid  with  the  help 
«r  methyl-orange,  the  acid  in  combination  with  the  alkaloid 
prMent  can  in  most  cases  be  ascertained  by  titration  with 
Btnndanl  alkah  and  phenol phthnlein,  and  where  tlie  combining 
irdght  of  the  alkaloid  is  known  ita  amount  can  be  calculated 
bom  the  result  of  the  same  titration.  The  alkaloids  to  which 
Aa  ptocsBs  ia  not  applicable  are,  so  far  as  at  present  known, 
atropine,  homatropine,  hy  oscy  ami  ne,  hyoscine, 
ind,  ac«Oiding  to  P 1  n  g  g  e  {Arch.  Pharm.,  [3],  xxv,  45),  the  volatile 
alkaloids  conine  and  nicotine.  In  the  cases  of  brucine, 
morphinn  and  thebaine,  a  red  coloration  is  obtained  somewhat 
Iidbre  the  end  of  the  reaction,  but  a  little  experience  is  stated  to 
sunuoont  this  difBculty.  Morphine  acts  na  an  acid  to  Poirrier's 
mJuMe  Mue  (CLB),  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  two 
bydroxyl  Kroups  (M.  R.  Engel,  Compt.  RemL,  cii.  214). 

£anN»i(f  has  been  uaed  by  Van  I  tallie  (vlwi/yjrf,  xiv.  1 18) 
lor  tho  titration  of  certain  alkaloids,  including  atropine,  hyoacy- 
miiie  oaA  conine,  the  hydrochlorides  of  which  are  stated  to  be 
ntutral  ta  this  indicator. 

Boaolir  aeid  has  been  employed  by  E.  Dieterich  {Pharm, 
Jmir^  [3],  xviL  888)  for  the  determination  of  the  alkaloids  in 
extracts  of  aconite,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  and  nux 
iwnioa,  but  his  results  leave  the  value  of  the  indicator  somewhat 
iudoabt. 

iSaay  of  the  alkaloids  are  more  or  less  changed  when  heated 

'  In  titrating  ui  BUuloirl  trith  methyl-oraiige,  it  U  nirely  convenient  to 
Ofiiiy  an  aqneous  iDtatiaa  of  the  bono,  A  solution  of  the  alkaloid  iu  proof 
•r  Nctifinl  npirit  ia  gooeniJly  suitable,  aod  the  indioator  is  fairly  aensitire 
Indcr  wab  coodlldoaa.  Bat  nben  the  sllialoid  is  much  coloured,  Bi  is  fre> 
fHntly  the  Que  Jn  the  ofsay  of  the  bosca  directly  extracted  from  their  aouicea, 
H  b«MQna  difficult  or  ini]>OBaible  to  observe  tlie  end  of  the  reaction.  Vaiet 
•nil  drraniRUlicm,  the  writer  has  overcome  the  difficulty  by  di«sol>'iiig  the 
ilktlalil  in  ■  tittle  etiier,  itud  placing  tho  solution  in  a  small  stoppered 
<T'>i>d>r,  Cogotber  with  «  fevr  centimetres  of  water,  coloured  witb  a  drop  ut' 
Wthf|.«nnge  solation  (1:1000).  On  then  gradually  dropping  in  the  standard 
•tid  and  ^Eating  thoroughly  after  each  addition,  it  is  easy  to  ohscrFe  the 
od  of  Iho  ruction,  u  the  colearing- matter  remains  in  the  upper  ethereal 
■ttamm,  and  presents  ■  nmrked  contrast  to  the  red  colour  of  the  luiueous 
%iU.  By  ojirratiog  in  tliia  manner  and  employing  ^  hydrochtoric  acid,  the 
■U^  has  vt'lainwl  perfectly  satisfactory  estimations  of  at 
rtSB  MrkiDg  un  aa  little  aa  0'030  gramme. 
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with  dilute  acids,  in  many  cases  suffering  hydrolysis  (e,g,,  atropine, 
cocaine,  aconitine)  or  being  converted  into  uncrystallisable  isomers 
(e.g.f  quinine,  cinchonine). 

Concentrated  hydrocMoric  acid,  with  application  of  heat,  converts 
certain  of  the  alkaloids  (e,g,,  morphine,  codeine,  aconitine)  into 
the  so-called  apo-bases,  with  loss  of  the  elements  of  water. 
In  other  instances,  one  or  more  methyl-groups  are  split  off 
(cocaine,  colchicine).     For  colour- reactions,  see  page  145. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidises  and  decomposes  the  great 
majority  of  the  alkaloids,  nitro-derivatives  being  formed 
in  many  cases  as  intermediate  products.  In  many  cases,  nitric 
acid  yields  more  or  less  characteristic  colour-reactions  with  the 
alkaloids  (page  146). 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  great  majority  of  the 
alkaloids,  the  change  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  interesting 
colour-reactions  (page  145).  On  applying  heat,  charring  frequently 
ensues.  Strychnine  survives  to  some  extent  a  treatment  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100^ 

Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids  with  Alkalies. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  lime,  baryta,  and  ammonia,  liberate  the 
plant-bases  from  their  salts,  and  as  the  free  bases  have,  as  a 
rule,  but  limited  solubility  in  water,  they  are  commonly  pre- 
cipitated when  the  reagent  is  added  to  their  solutions.  The 
base  usually  appears  as  a  white,  very  bulky  or  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, often  exhibiting  a  crystalline  appearance,  either  at  once 
or  on  standing.  The  precipitates  are  often  hydrated,  and  some- 
times can  only  be  rendered  anhydrous  with  difficulty. 

In  some  cases,  the  plant-bases  when  freshly  liberated  from 
solutions  of  their  salts  by  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or 
ammonia,  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  Thus  morphine 
and  codeine  dissolve  readily  in  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
and  slightly  in  ammonia,  and  morphine  is  also  soluble  in  lime 
and  baryta  water.  Quinine,  but  not  other  cinchona  alkaloids, 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  and  strychnine  also  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals  react  somewhat  peculiarly 
with  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  Few  of  the  alkaloids  form 
carbonates,  so  that  the  precipitates  produced  by  alkali-metal 
carbonates  usually  consist  of  the  free  plant-bases.  But  the 
salts  of  some  alkaloids  are  not  precipitated  at  all  by  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate  (e.g,,  codeine),  and  others  which  are  thus  pre- 
cipitated are  unaffected  by  bicarbonates  (e,g,,  strychnine,  brucine, 
atropine,  veratrine). 
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A  few  of  the  alkaloids  give  characteristic  colour-reactions  when 
added  to  fused  caustic  potash.^ 

Saponification  of  Alkaloids. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids,  when  boiled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  baryta, 
or  lime,  undergo  hydrolysis,  with  formation  of  a  base  of  less 
complex  constitution,  and  the  salt  of  an  acid  usually  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series.  The  change  is  strictly  analogous  to  the 
saponification  of  fats  and  ethereal  salts,  and  can  be  effected  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  as  well  as  by  alkalies. 

The  following  equations  represent  the  more  important  cases  of 
saponification  of  alkaloids,  and  show  the  products  of  the  reaction 
in  each  case: — 


Aoonitine. 

+ 

H,0 

Aconine. 

+ 

Benzoic  acid. 

Paendaconitine. 

+ 

HjO 

PBeudaconine. 

+ 

C9H10O4 

Dimethyl-proto- 
catechuic  acid 
(Y  eratric  acid) . 

Yentrine. 

+ 

HjO 

Verine. 

+ 

C9H10O4 
Yeratric  acid. 

Cendine. 

+ 

HjO 

Co  vine. 

+ 

Methyl-crotonic 
acid. 

Naicotine. 

+ 

HjO 

Hydrocotamine. 

+ 

CioHioOg 
Meconin. 

Atropine. 

+ 

HgO 

=     CgHjsNO 

Tropine. 

+ 

Tropic  acid. 

Cocmine. 

+ 

HjO 

Benzoyl-ecgonine. 

+ 

CH^O 

Methyl-alcohol. 

BMiaoyl-ecgoDine. 

+ 

HjO 

Ecgonine. 

+ 

CyHgOg 

Benzoic  acid. 

Ptperlne. 

+ 

HjO 

Piperidine. 

+ 

Cl2"^10^4 
Fiperic  acid. 

Cum^o, 

+ 

2HjO 

Choline. 

+ 

C11H12O5 
Sinapic  acid. 

^  Aoooiding  to  W.  L  e  n  z  {ZeiUchr.  Anal.  Chem. ,  xxv.  29),  out  of  72  alkaloids 
cxMDioed,  only  the  following  gave  characteristic  colours  when  fused  with 
emstie  potash,  0*5  inilligramme  being  used  in  each  case :— Quinine,  a  grass-green 
sad  peculiar  odour;  qninidine,  green,  becoming  yellower  and  finally  brown; 
cfauhonioe,  brownish-red  to  violet  with  green  edges,  changing  to  bluish-green; 
eiaehoiiidiiie,  green,  changing  to  grey ;  cocaine,  greenish-yellow,  turning  to 
Une  and  dirty  red  on  stroDger  heating. 
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General  Frecipitants  of  Alkaloids. 

Alkaloids  as  a  class  give  precipitates  with  a  considerable 
number  of  reagents,  especially  compounds  of  some  of  the  heavy 
metals.  The  three  precipitants  of  most  general  applicability  are, 
perhaps,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  a  solution 
of  phosphomolybdic  acid  (Somnenchein's  reagent),  and  a  solution 
of  the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  (Mayer's  reagent); 
but  neither  these  nor  any  other  known  reagent  will  precipitate 
every  alkaloid  without  exception.  With  the  exception  of 
tannin,  which  should  be  applied  in  a  strictly  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  solution,  the  precipitants  for  alkaloids  should  usually  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid,  but  in  some  cases  (as  in  the  precipitation  of 
certain  picrates)  the  solution  should  be  strongly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Picric  Acid,  GqB^(N02)^0K.  Eager' s  Beagent.  When  used  as 
a  test  for  alkaloids,  picric  acid  is  best  employed  in  saturated,  cold, 
aqueous  solution  (1 :  100).  The  alkaloidal  solution  should  be 
rendered  distinctly  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  except  in  cases 
where  the  alkaloid  to  be  precipitated  or  sought  for  is  only 
thrown  down  in  neutral  solutions.  The  precipitated  picrates  have 
usually  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  either  crystalline  or  become 
so  after  a  time,  the  forms  in  many  cases  being  characteristic. 

Picric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions  (acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid)  of  aniline,  caffeine,  conine,  morphine,  pseudomor- 
phine,  solanine,  theobromine,  or  the  glucosides;  and  aconitine, 
atropine,  nicotine,  and  veratrine  are  precipitated  in  concen- 
trated solutions  only.  Atropine  and  morphine  are  precipitated 
from  tolerably  concentrated  neutral  solutiona  Copious  precipitates 
are  produced  by  picric  acid  in  acidulated  solutions  of  berberine, 
colchicine,  delphinine,  emetine,  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  opium 
alkaloids  (except  morphine  and  pseudomorphine),  &c.  Picric 
acid  is  especially  suitable  for  the  precipitation  of  the  cinchona 
alkaloids,  and  Hager  has  devised  a  process  of  assaying  bark 
based  on  that  fact  (see  Assay  of  Cinchona  bark).  Nicotine, 
brucine  and  berberine  may  also  be  conveniently  estimated  by 
picric  acid.  They  should  exist  as  sulphates  in  moderately  acid 
solution,  and  the  picric  acid  be  employed  as  a  cold,  saturated, 
aqueous  solution,  of  which  1 50  cc.  will  be  necessary  to  precipitate 
1  gramme  of  the  sulphate  of  a  cinchona  alkaloid,  and  twice  as 
much  for  nicotine  sulphate.  The  following  are  the  limits  of 
dilution  at  which  precipitation  occurs,  and  the  characters  of  the 
precipitates,  according  to  T.  G.  W  o  r  m  1  e  y : — 
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CBUUCmt  OF  PBEOmTATE. 

Lmra  OF 

PBEOIPITATIOM. 

llDii  lalU ;  (olubls  In  D[FoUue. 
Amorphous,  or  Uijuid  globuleib^ 

(■mine  WueUo  Mid. 

1:40,000 
1:600 

OKktno.  . 

l!B,000 

\ualo.^ 

Amorplioiii ;  loluble  In  ncsHo  icltl. 

l;5,tt» 

«nidn».  , 

1:80,000 
1:10,000 

1:6,000 

lli«p4iu. 

■Klerinic      tryttSline    (ditu.: 
■olnUe  lu  weak  acid,  IncIudiDg 

Anl^on. :  Bluble  la  waik  >cl<)i. 
iDclaiUog  ajsetic 

1:1,000 

1:6,000 
1:1,000 

OcbHillW. 

Oel*tlDooi;  mInWt   Id  ««»«  ol 

iHcrlc  Bdil  soiiitlos. 
Amorphaiu. 

l!  1,000 

Th*  alkaloids  may  be  recovered  irom  their  picrates  by  mixing 
tbe  inoist  precipitate  with  sudium  carbonate,  drying  the  mixture, 
mi  HXtractiDg  with  alcohol ;  or  the  picrate  may  be  ahaken 
with  ammonia  aiid  u  suitable  immiiicible  solvent. 

Tamnio  Acid  precipitates  the  great  majority  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids.  The  precipitates  are  usually  soluble  in  very  weak  acids, 
ind  in  aroraonin. 

The  tannntea  of  oonitine,  brucine,  caffeine,  colchicine,  morphine, 
lignine,  and  veratrine  are  dissolved  by  dilute  acetic  aciil 
of  qninine  by  somewhat  Btronger  acid.  The  tannates 
line,  borberine,  (bnicine,)  caffeine,  cinchonine,  colchicine, 
papaverine,  thebaine,  solanine,  strychnine,  and  vera- 
mtrro  or  leas  perfectly  the  action  of  cold  dilute 
Boid,  The  tannates  of  iiconitine,  physostigniine, 
BOlanEne,  and  veratrine  are  not  redissolved  by  cold  dilute 
acid.  Aconitinc,  phyaostigmino,  and  veratrine  are 
ly  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  solutions  strongly 
1^  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  partially  from  slightly 
solutions, 
alkaloid  may  be  recovered  from  its  tannat«  by  mixing 
Bm  molat  precipitate  with  recently  precipitated  lead  carbonate 
At  hydroxide,  drying  the  mixture,  and    boiling   it    with   alcohol 
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or  other  suitable  solvent,  which,  on  evaporation,  will  often  leave 
the  alkaloid  in  a  characteristic  crystalline  form. 

Phosphomoltbdic  Acid.  Sonnenscheins  Eeagent,  One  of  the 
most  valuable  general  tests  for  alkaloids,  and  reagent  for  separat- 
ing them  from  foreign  matters,  consists  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphomolybdate  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  prepared  by  acidulating  a 
warm  solution  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  with  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  an  excess  of  ammonium  molybdate  solution.  The  yellow 
precipitate  is  separated,  washed  with  water,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat  till 
all  ammonium  salts  are  volatilised,  the  residue  moistened  with 
nitric  acid,  and  again  ignited.  The  product,  consisting  of  p  h  o  s- 
pho-molybdate  of  sodium,  is  dissolved  in  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  one  measure  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42) 
added  to  every  ten  measures  of  the  solution. 

Sonnenschein's  reagent  gives  yellow,  usually  amorphous,  precipi- 
tates with  nearly  all  alkaloids,  and  as  most  of  the  precipitates  are 
very  insoluble,  a  negative  reaction  with  the  phosphomolybdic  solu- 
tion affords  in  many  cases  a  positive  proof  of  the  absence  of 
alkaloids ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ammonium  salts  and  other  non- 
alkaloidal  bodies  are  also  precipitated  by  Sonnenschein's  reagent. 
The  phosphomolybdates  are  decomposed  by  ammonia,  in  some  cases 
with  production  of  a  white  precipitate  of  the  liberated  alkaloid, 
which  can  usually  be  dissolved  by  agitation  with  a  suitable  solvent, 
e.g.f  chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  amy  lie  alcohol;  but  when  the  alka- 
loid is  readily  oxidisable,  treatment  of  the  phosphomolybdate  with 
ammonia  is  attended  with  the  blue  or  green  coloration  indicative 
of  reduced  molybdic  acid.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  aconitine, 
aniline,  atropine,  berberine,  codeine,  colchicine,  conine,  morphine, 
nicotine,  physostigmine,  &c.  Where  such  reaction  occurs  the  alka- 
loid is  best  recovered  by  mixing  the  moist  phosphomolybdate 
precipitate  into  a  paste  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  and 
extracting  with  strong  alcohol 

Phosphotungstic  Acid,  Scheiblers  Reagent,  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Sonnenschein's  phosphomolybdic  solution,  and  gives 
very  similar  reactions  with  alkaloids.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 100  parts  of  sodium  tungstate  and  60  to  80  parts  of  sodium 
phosphate  in  500  parts  of  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid  to  acid 
reaction ;  or  ordinary  sodium  tungstate  may  be  digested  with  half 
its  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  of  1'13  specific  gravity,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days,  when  phosphotungstic  acid  will  separate  in 
crystals.  Scheibler's  reagent  precipitates  1 :  200,000  solution  of 
strychnine  and  1  :  100,000  solution  of  quinine.      The  alkaloids 
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recovered  from  tlieir  phoephotungstates  in  the  same  mnnner 
■s  from  their  phcmphoiuolybdates  (see  above). 

MKlaiuno'/ir  Afid,  Silicotu7tii»tie  Arid  (R.  G  o  d  e  f  f  r  o  y),  and 
Ptujtplutaniiviimif  Arid  (SchnltJie)  have  been  proposed  as  pre- 
dpitiuts  of  alk&loids,  but  the  advantages  chumed  for  them  hnvi? 
not  kd  to  their  general  adoption. 

Dbuiuke  diseolvod  to  saturation  in  strong  hydrobrimtie  arid  lias 
been  recommended  aa  a  ptneral  reagent  lor  alkaloids  by  T.  G. 
Worm  ley.  It  is  probable  that  hydrochloric  acid  might  be  Bub- 
•tilutml  for  the  hydrobromic  acid  without  detriment  to  its  efficacy. 
Worviiri/t  RvOffnt  prodncua  yellow  amorphous  precipitates  in  aolu- 
titma  of  many  alkaloids,  and  crystnllino  precipitates  with  meconiii 
(modomtely  strong  solutions),  atropine,  hjosoyamine  and  veralrine, 
llw  raicroBTopic  appearance  of  the  precipitate  being  in  each  cose 
eiunU!t«Tistic,' 

loBiKB  dissolved  in  n  solution  of  pnfaxgium  indide,  Waifner's 
Bf9i/ent,  yields  reddish  or  red-brown  precipitates  with  nearly 
■D  the  alkaloids,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions.  The  precipitates 
m  formed  more  readily  in  solutions  aciduhitod  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  when  npplie^d  under  these  conditions  the  reagent  is  in  elfect 
iMHaod  hydriodic  acid.  Excess  of  the  reflgent  should  be  avoided. 
The  ciuantity  used  should  not  be  sufficient  to  colour  the  solution 
jwUow.  Precipitation  is  so  general,  and  occurs  in  such  dilute 
nhltioiis.  that  a  negative  reaction  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence 
of  ordinaiy  alkaloids,  though  precipitation  is  not  conclusive  proof 
oi  the  jiTfimrr.  of  an  alkaloid.  The  precipitates  from  aqueous 
•olvtions  are  nsunlly  amorphous,  though  codeine,  narceine,  and 
tbrchiitne  arc  exceptions.  In  alcoholic  solutions  the  precipitates 
an  atiautimes  nut  formed,  or  are  deposited  veiy  slowly  ;  but  when 
jvodnced,  they  are  often  of  different  character  from  those  yielded 
tn  aqoeoiia  solutions,  and  in  some  cases  are  crystalline.  The  pro- 
i^liitetes  nR>  mostly  p  o  1  y  -  i  o  d  i  d  e  s  of  the  alkaloids,  the  formula 
in  KHne  DOBBs  being  very  complex.  Thus  with  quinine  there  is  first 
■  fbnnaljonof  BHl.I;  with  more  of  the  reagent,  BHI,I^  is  obtained; 
wlitle  in  alcoholic  solution,  in  prcsencu  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  and 

'  C.  I..  Blaxam  (Chem.  Neies,  xlvu.  SIS)  has  pointed  out  that  certain  of 
ft*  4lk*loii]i  gi»B  charMtoriatic  coiour-reactiona  when  bromine-water  is  added 
4rap  by  limp  tn  their  solutions  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Thus,  bruciuu 
kacttnl  to  yiild  a  violcit  colour,  and  atiychntne  the  aamc  on  boiling;  nurcotjne 
a  MM  innk,  and  tha  aaniB  with  quinine,  clmnged  in  the  latter  ca«e  to  thr 
fAmaanittic  gn»6-s(nva  I'olour  on  adding;  ammouia.  With  excess  of  bromine, 
rtr^^uilae,  bmcino  and  naronlino  readily  give  yellow  preci|iitatf9  ;  whiUt 
■plaiue,  moTphine  and  aiDchonine  are  only  precipitated  witli  difliciilty  or  fintn 
*«nt  wlaUono. 
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with  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  the  curious  iodo-sulphate  of 
quinine  or  herepathite,  B^,3H2S04,2HI,I^+3  aq.,  is  pro- 
duced. Atropine,  strychnine,  berberine,  and  piperine  are  among 
other  alkaloids  giving  characteristic  compounds  with  Wagners 
reagent.  The  alkaloids  may  be  recovered  from  their  polyiodides 
by  treating  the  precipitate  with  sulphurous  acid,  a  sulphite  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  then  adding  an  alkali 
and  shaking  with  a  suitable  immiscible  solvent.  Treatment  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  ("  hyposulphite  "),  avoiding  excess,  is  a  con- 
venient means  of  purifying  the  polyiodides  from  co-precipitated 
foreign  matter.  The  reduced  solution  is  filtered  and  again  treated 
with  Wagner  8  reagent,  when  the  polyiodide  is  obtained  in  a  con- 
dition of  purity. 

The  strength  of  Wagner's  reagent  may  vaiy  within  wide  limits. 
Ordinary  decinormal  solution  of  iodine  is  of  suitable  strength,  or  a 
solution  containing  20  grammes  of  iodine  and  50  of  potassium 
iodide  per  litre  may  be  used. 

PoTASSio-IoDiDB  OP  Cadmium,  MwrmSs  Reagent,  employed  in 
solutions  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  with  alkaloids  pre- 
cipitates which  are  at  first  amorphous,  but  which  subsequently 
become  crystalline.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  excess  of 
the  cadmium  solution. 

PoTASSio-IoDiDB  OP  BiSMUTH,  DrogendoTjfa  Reagent,  is  best 
made  by  mixing  16  measures  of  the  B.P,  solution  of  citrate  of 
bismuth  with  1  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*16),  and  add- 
ing iodide  of  potassium  equal  in  weight  to  the  hydrochloric  acid 
used  (J.  C.  T  h  r  e  s  h).  The  resulting  liquid  has  an  orange  colour, 
and  when  added  to  solutions  of  alkaloids,  strongly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  orange-red  precipitates,  which  appear  to  be,  in 
most  cases,  wholly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  following  are  the 
limits  of  delicacy,  according  to  J.  C.  T  h  r  e  s  h  {Pharm,  Joum.,  [3], 
X.  641,  809) :— Strychnine,  1  in  250,000;  quinine,  1  in  200,000; 
quinidine,  1  in  150,000;  cinchonidine,  1  in  125,000;  narcotine, 
1  in  50,000 ;  brucine  and  aconitine,  1  in  40,000 ;  atropine,  1  in 
25,000 ;  morphine  and  narceine,  1  in  20,000 ;  codeine,  1  in 
17,500;  apomorphine,  1  in  12,500;  berberine,  1  in  6000; 
caffeme,  1  in  3000.  (See  also  F.  Mangini,  Gazetta,  1882, 
1 55  ;  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  xlii.  900.) 

Potassio-Mercuric  Iodidb,  Mayers  Reagent^  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  6 '7  7  5  grammes  of  dry  crystallised  mercuric  chloride 
and  25  grammes  of  pure  potassium  iodide  separately  in  water, 
mixing  the  solutions  so  obtained,  and  diluting  the  mixture  to 
1  litre.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  ^  normal,  and  of  con- 
venient strength  for  general  use,  though   of  only  one-half  the 
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etn-iigi.h  originully  proposed  by  F.  F.  M  a  y  e  r '  {C!iem.  Aciw,  viL 
159). 

Alat/ff'M  SiAution  precipitates  the  great  majority  of  alkaloids,  and 
in  some  eases  from  very  diliito  solutions.  Applied,  aa  it  always 
•hotUd  I)e,  to  aolutiona  rendered  distinctly  auid  by  hydrocltloriu  or 
luUphnric  acid,  ammonia  does  not  interfere  ;  but  tlie  Bolulion  to  Iw 
tMted  must  not  be  more  thai)  slightly  alooholie,  and  must  not  cou- 
tain  anetic  acid.  The  pi'ecipitatcs  yielded  by  alkaloids  with 
Mayer's  solution  are  usually  yellowish-white  in  colour,  and  cuidy 
or  flovculent.  Tbey  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  iodides,  and  sometimes  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 
Certain  other  organic  matters  besides  alkaloids  are  also  precipitated 
by  Mayer's  solution,  which  therefore  loses  much  of  its  value  when 
•ppliod  to  nnpurilied  eohitions. 

Uajcr's  solution  is  cbieUy  valuable  as  a  means  of  making  un 
■ppruximiite  volumetric  determination  of  the  alkaloid  present  in 
&  iolution;  but  unfortunately  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
ptediutat«8  obtained  with  it  varies  to  a  serious  extent  with  the 
MUceDtrotioD  of  the  solution,  the  proportion  of  the  acid  present, 
anil  the  excess  of  the  reagent. 

With  strychnine,  the  eompoaitiou  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
Mayer's  solution  approximates  to  BH.I,Hgl2 ;  with  morphine  it  ap- 
puts  to  he  a  variable  mixture  of  E(HI),,(HgIj)jand  B(m)e.(HgI,)a; 
while  with  quinine  the  precipitate  is  not  far  from  the  composition 
B|CHI),.(Hglg)j.  The«e  formuJ»  refute  the  statement  made  by 
lUyer,  and  reproduced  by  various  writers,  that  the  precipitates  are 
of  definite  composition,  containing  either  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of 
tlie  beae.  It  has  been  proveil  by  Lyons  that  the  precipitates 
tmrlj  always  contai]i  a  smaller  proportion  of  mercuiy  (often 
icM  than  three -fourths)  than  has  been  assumed  to  be  present  in 
tlmn.  The  subject  has  also  been  investigated  byA.B.  Prescott 
{Chaa.  iV«TM,  xlv.  IH.  123). 

If  Mayer's  reagent  be  added  till  precipitation  ceases,  there  will 
altraja  be  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent  present.  This  excess  bears 
a  relation  to  the  dilution  of  the  liquid,  and  the  more  dilute  the 
lolation,  the   larger  tlie  volume  of  Mayer's  solution  requisite  to 

>  A.  B.  Prescott  hM  poinUU  out  (CVm.  Netva,  ilv.  \\i,  123)  that  tha 
pra[iortioii4  of  mercuric  and  putasnum  iodide  nwd  in  making  Mayer's 
nlntion  coTTHpoad  to  HgI,  +  GKI,  whicli  might  be  BUppoacd  to  react  to  rami 
tSl,tIgI,i-3KI-t-3ECI  ;  but  tbo  r^ikctionK  of  the  Bolatiou  point  r&tlier  to  the 
tbtmala  KI,IlgI,-f3KI-i-21iCI.  Novertheless,  the  praportion  of  potasaiuni 
luMeoanDot  be  grcMlyroducodwithoat  precipitation  of  mercuric  iodide;  but  a 
ptnuutiit  (olution  can  bn  obained  with  msrcurio  chlorids,  polamium  iodide, 
uil  poUMtuiu  broDiida,  iue<I  in  tlie  praportion  indicated  b;  tlie  roiiuala 
BgOf-MKI.KItr. 
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effect  complete  precipitation.  Hence,  in  order  to  render  titration 
with  Mayer's  solution  of  any  value,  it  is  essential  that  the  solutions 
operated  on  shall  be  nearly  of  uniform  strength,  and  that  the  re- 
agent be  added  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  It  is  further  desir- 
able, whenever  possible,  to  make  an  experiment,  side  by  side  with 
the  alkaloidal  solution,  with  a  known  weight  of  the  same  alkaloid 
in  a  state  of  purity,  so  as  to  avoid  all  assumption  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  volumetric  solution  with  the  alkaloid  in  question. 

The  following  is  the  usual  method  of  performing  the  titration 
of  an  alkaloid  with  Mayer's  solution  : — ^The  solution,  which  should 
be  distinctly  acidulated,  and  contain,  as  a  rule,  0*5  per  cent, 
of  the  alkaloid,  is  treated  with  Mayer's  solution  as  long  as  a  dis- 
tinct precipitate  is  produced.  As  there  is  no  definite  end-reaction, 
and  no  satisfactory  indicator  has  been  as  yet  devised,^  it  is  necessary 
to  filter  a  portion  of  the  solution  to  ascertain  if  the  precipitation  is 
complete.  A  minute  filter,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported on  a  ring  of  platinum-wire,  may  be  used.  A  drop  or  two  of 
the  filtered  liquid  ^  is  placed  on  black  glass,  or  on  ordinary  glass  on 
black  paper,  and  a  drop  of  the  volumetric  solution  added  from  the 
burette,  when  the  faintest  turbidity  will  be  readily  perceived.  Before 
the  end  of  the  titration,  all  the  trial-filters  and  test-drops  are  re- 
turned to  the  solution  containing  the  main  quantity  of  the  precipitate. 

The  end  of  the  reaction  is  the  point  at  which  the  Mayer's 
solution  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  before  this  point  is  reached,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
attained,  in  which  the  solution  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  either  alkaloidal  solution  or  the  mercury  reagent. 

A.  B.  Lyons  has  investigated  the  behaviour  of  various  alka- 
loids with  Mayer's  solution,  noting  the  efEect  of  concentration  and 
the  volume  of  the  reagent  required  to  precipitate  completely  a 
definite  weight  of  alkaloid ;  in  addition,  the  volume  required  to 
produce  an  apparent  excess  of  the  mercury  reagent  (so  that  the 
liquid  would  give  a  precipitate  with  more  of  the  alkaloidal  solu- 
tion) ;  and  also  the  actual  excess  of  Mayer's  solution  used,  as  esti- 
mated from  the  quantity  of  mercuiy  present  in  the  solution. 

Lyon's  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  reproduced  from 
his  Manual  of  Pliarmaceidical  Assaying,  The  mercurial  solution  was 
i  normal,  and  0*1  gramme  of  alkaloid  was  employed  in  each  case  : — 

*  F.  F.  Mayer  proposed  to  ascertain  the  excess  of  the  reagent  by  titrating 
back  with  standard  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  without  filtering,  using  potas- 
sium chromate  as  an  indicator.  As  pointed  out  by  Lupinski,  the  sug- 
gestion ignores  the  accumulation  of  chlorides  and  iodides  in  the  solution,  as  also 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  precipitates  react  but  slowly  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

'  A  convenient  form  of  filter-tube  for  the  purpose  has  been  described  by 
F.  C.  J.  Bird  (Phwrm.  Jour,,  [8],  xvu.  826). 
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From  a  study  of  this  table  by  Lyons,  it  appears  that  while  a 
notable  excess  of  the  reagent  is  generally  needed  to  effect  com- 
plete precipitation,  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  is  in  many  cases 
considerably  below  the  amount  indicated  by  theory.  Better  results 
in  this  respect  are  obtainable  by  allowing  the  liquid  with  the  sus- 
pended precipitate  to  stand  for  some  time.  Lyons  states  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  atropine  precipitate  becomes  dense 
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and  crystaUine,  and  in  part  adheres  to  the  beaker,  in  which  it  can 
be  washed  by  decantation,  dried,  and  weighed,  the  amount  thus 
found  falling  little  short  of  the  theoretical  weight  of  0*245 
gramme  for  0*100  of  alkaloid. 

The  following  data  showing  the  behaviour  of  alkaloids  with 
Mayers  solution  are  tabulated  from  the  descriptions  of  Dr age  n> 
d  0  r  f  f  {Plant-AncUi/sis  and  Analyse  Cliimique  de  quelques  Drogues 
Actives) : — 
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Hereth  (Pharm,  Eecord,  1886,  page  209)  has  proposed  an 
improved  method  of  operating  with  Mayer's  solution,  which  allows 
time  for  the  precipitate  to  fully  form.  A  number  of  equal  portions 
of  the  solution  to  be  tested  are  treated  with  volumes  of  the  mercurial 
solution,  regularly  increasing  by  0*1  cc,  and  allowed  to  stand  eight 
or  ten  hours.  Trial-portions  of  each  mixture  are  then  removed 
and  tested  with  two  drops  of  Mayer's  solution,  when  a  particular 
mixture  will  be  found  to  have  the  mercurial  solution  in  slight 
excess,  while  in  the  previous  mixture  it  is  deficient.  Obviously, 
the  true  amount  lies  between  the  two,  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  exact  volume  required. 

Strychnine  and  quinine  are  among  the  alkaloids  yielding  the 
most  insoluble  precipitates  with  Mayer's  solution.     With  atropine 
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ami  morphmo  the  reaction  U  far  lean  delicate,  and  caifciue  and 
theabrntnioe  arc  not  precipitated  at  alL 

Mkrgurjc  Chloride,  HgClj,  gives,  irith  certain  alkaloids,  precipi- 
tates of  which  the  crystalline  form  or  melting-point  ie  churacter- 
istic  As  a  nilp,  the  precipitates  have  the  constitution  BjHjHgC!,, 
sod  are  less  insoluble  than  those  produced  hj  Mayer's  reagent. 

Atmtc  Chloride,  AuCl,,  gives  yellow  precipitates  of  alkaloidnl 
■  urochlorides  or  ehloraurates  with  liydrochioric  acid 
solutions  of  mouy  of  the  alkaloids.  The  double  salts  precipitated 
an  oft«n  very  insolnble.  They  usually  contain  B,HCl,AnCl,  or 
BHAuCl^,  though  this  formula  is  not  without  exception.  Auric 
dtloride  itas  the  advantage  that  ammonium  salts  and  the  simpler 
smides  arc  not  precipitated  by  it ;  but  the  precipitates  are  unstable, 
tho  yellow  colour  in  many  cases  rapidly  changing  to  reddish 
btDwn,  while  tlte  supernatant  liquid  occasionally  acquires  on  intense 
red  colour. 

PlaTINIC  CaUiBtt)!:,  PtC!^  ia  a  useful  reagent  for  many  alkaloids, 
with  the  hydiocblorides  of  which  it  combines  to  form  chloro- 
platioates  or  platinochlorides.  In  some  instances, 
theae  double  suits  hnve  the  formula  JSH^FtCI^,  and  in  other  cases 
tbo;  contain  B^H^FtClg,  while  in  a  few  instances  more  complex 
funnulie  Imve  been  attributed  to  them.  It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  the  alkaloids  containing  Nj  in  the  molecule  form  chloro- 
pUt[Dal«s  of  the  first  formula,  while  in  the  cose  of  bases  having 
oolf  «n«  atom  of  nitrogen  the  platinum  salts  contain  two  atoms 
of  Alkaloid  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  ratio  of  X ;  Ft  is  con- 
■taliUy  lu  2:1.  TJiie^,  however,  ia  far  from  being  the  cose,  for 
kbtonine,  gelsamine,  aspidospermine,  pay  tine,  strychnine,  pilo- 
caqjine,  ftod  numerous  other  bases  containing  N„  agree  with  the 
otnuin  buses,  buiberine,  ccvadine,  atropine,  and  others  containing  N 
in  fonuing  platinum  salts  of  the  formula  BjIljPtClg.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  cinchona'basea  form  platinum  salts  of  both  series. 

The  chloroplatinates  of  tlte  alkaloids  vary  in  colour  from  pale 
ycUow,  through  orange  and  red,  to  brownish  red.  They  arc 
mostly  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  are  usually  formed 
m  procipitates  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the 
olluiloid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  similar  behaviour 
of  potash  and  ammonia  diminishes  the  value  of  the  test.  Xanthine, 
uffeine.  colcliiclue  and  peltetierino  are  among  the  alkaloids  not 
precipitated.  Of  the  reat,  the  chloro]  l.itinatos  of  quinine,  cin- 
choninc,  morphine  and  strychnine  are  among  those  dissolved 
bjr  bydtodkloric  acid.  The  melting-points  of  the  alkuloidal 
eUac»{ilatiuat«:S  are  often  charocteriutie. 

PiTTASiiiVM     Pkrmanoasatb,    KMtiC),,    produces    characteristic 
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reactions  with  certain  of  the  alkaloids.  Beckurts  and  List 
have  examined  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  them,  by  add- 
ing a  decinormal  solution  of  the  reagent,  drop  by  drop,  to  a 
cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base. 
Immediate  reduction  of  the  permanganate,  with  separation  of 
brown  manganese  oxide,  was  observed  with  the  hydrochlorides  of 
quinine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonamine,  brucine,  veratrine, 
colchicine,  conine,  nicotine,  aconitine,  physostigmine,  codeine,  and 
thebaine.  The  solutions  of  atropine,  hyoscyamine,  pilocarpine, 
berberine,  piperine,  and  strychnine  were  coloured  red,  the  reagent 
being  only  gradually  reduced. 

With  morphine  hydrochloride  the  permanganate  produced  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxy dimorphine,  which,  when  filtered 
off  and  di'ied,  could  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  reactions. 
Apomorphine  hydrochloride  immediately  reduced  the  reagent,  with 
production  of  an  intense  green  colour. 

On  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  narceine  hydrochloride 
a  reddish  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which  is  very  stable 
in  the  cold  and  in  the  absence  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is 
decomposed  on  heating  or  by  addition  of  more  permanganate. 
Solutions  of  papaverine  hydrochloride,  and  of  narcotine  if  diluted 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  at  first  behave  similarly ;  but  the  precipi- 
tates are  much  less  stable  than  narceine  permanganate,  and  soon 
discolour  and  decompose  with  separation  of  brown  manganese  oxide. 

F.  Geisel  {Pliami,  Zeit^  1886,  p.  132)  has  pointed  out  that 
cocaine  gives  a  comparatively  stable  permanganate,  which  forms  a 
purple-violet  precipitate  of  characteristic  microscopic  appearance. 
The  precipitate  forms  only  slowly  in  dilute  solutions,  and  under- 
goes gradual  decomposition. 

Colour-Reactions  of  Alkaloids. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids  give  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases 
characteristic,  colorations  when  treated  with  appropriate  reagents. 
When  possible,  the  reaction  should  be  compared  with  that 
yielded  by  the  pure  alkaloid  treated  side  by  side  with  the 
sample.  The  reagents  which  have  been  proposed  as  colour-tests 
for  alkaloids  are  very  numerous,  and  have  not  always  been  chosen 
or  applied  with  discretion,  nor  with  a  due  regard  to  purity. 
The  colour-reactions  may  be  classified  as: — (1)  Those  produced 
by  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  strong  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,    and   zinc  chloride;^   (2)  those  given  by   oxidising  agents 

^  In  using  zinc  chloride,  Czumpelitz  directs  that  the  substance  to  be 
examined  should  be  first  carefully  dried,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  1  gramme 
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not  of  ttiemMlroi  fieliling  coloura,  «iicii  as  nitric  »cid,  cblorine, 
Untnine,  and  bleauhing  powder;  or  sulphuric  acid  aiid  oxidiaing 
■euila,  auiJi  aa  pota^ium  chlorate,  perchlomte,  and  perman- 
ginnte;  ^3)  tlioM  givan  hy  oxidising  agputs  which  theinsulvea 
ji»\il  A  coloured  praduct  by  reduction,  such  as  iodic  acid  nnd 
n^mta  oantoining  ehmniic,  molybdic,  tiingstjc,  find  vanndic  ai;ids  ; 
(i)  and  oolomtiana  pr<»luced  by  certain  special  reagenta,  sudi  as 
iarric  chloride,  hydiochluric  acid,  snlphuric  acid  and  sugar,'  &c. 

Aa  a  mlo,  the  best  ineLhod  of  ol)s«rving  thn  coloiir- reaction 
ot  an  alkaloid  is  to  apply  a  drop  of  the  reagent  by  means  of  a 
plpetla  or  ginsa  rod  to  a  minute  fragment  of  the  solid  alkaluid 
fUetd  on  a  parceUin  plate  or  in  a  Sat  porcelain  dish.  An 
llkalndal  residue  obtreined  by  the  evaporation  in  a  porcelain 
Ba{iMle  of  «u  aJoholie,  etliereal,  clilorofonnic  or  other  solution 
toay  be  rery  conveniently  employed  for  ol«erving  colour-reactions.- 

Fosni  Caitsfio  Potash  gives  a  few  interesting  colour-reactions 
wilh  klkaiotda  (aco  foot-note,  page  133). 

CoxcxxntATED  Htdboohlobio  Agio  gives  oolour-reactiona  with 
t  few  alkaloids.  Thus,  reddUh  colours  arc  yielded  with  physo- 
Aigrain«,  aabadilline,  sabatrine,  veratrine,  and  veratroidine ;  and 
•  ysUutP  with  th«baine.  On  addition  of  chlorine- water  after 
bjtlmchloric  acid,  betbarine  gives  n  red  colour.  Nicotine  yielda 
ui  amori^iatis  hydrochloride  and  Conine  o  crystalline  salt,  on  evapo- 
(UinK  the  aulution  in  hydrocldoric  acid. 

C050BKTKATSD  SULPBinuo  AciD  givcB  colour-resctiona  with  a. 
■umber  of  alkaloids,  the  coloration  varying  with  the  degree  of 
haii  applied.  The  following  reactions  have  been  observed  when 
l4a  «eU  ia  dropped  on  to  the  solid  allcaioid,  without  applying 
batf: — jVo  ro/'iur,  or  a,  faint  straw  tint  only,  ia  yielded  by 
|we  •fionitine,  atropine,  caffeine,  chelonidine,  citiuhonidine,  cocaine, 
MJeuw,  hyosciue,  hyoscyaniine,  gelsombe,  morphine  (purple  to 
warming),  nicotine,  pilocarpine,  'luinine.  quinidine, 
',  strychnine,  nnd  theobromine.  Yetlom«lt  colorations 
gmsn  by  cokhicine,  gnoscopine,  jervine,  ami  by  many  other 
|>re8cncc  of  impurities.  Reddigh  colours  are  pro- 
dweil   either    iuunediately   or   gradually,   with  fmpdrs  aconitint^, 

Mtol  tino  cliloriila  in  30  cc.  of  vater,  aud  dried  again.     U  Ihift  Ircatod, 

■Irj-lini^'-  ul.i--  n  aculbt  I'nlonr,  tbebsiae  u  jvllow,  iiarcEtne  an  olive-gnieu, 

L  liniwn,  licrberine  a  yellow,  vciMrlne  a  red,  <|iiiiiin^  n  ]>4le 

I  iTiirnon,  saliiJQ  a  vioUt-rcd,  saI1^•I]i^  a  violet- 1)1  iic.  nnd 

'I'lld  jinfwnca  of  brudne  (irorenU  the  colorntion  uf  Htrycli- 

r.rr:iiuced  htiiog  a  dirty  yelloii  {aiornaU  farm.  Cliim.  :  Jmir. 

C»™.  .iJj,-.,  i!ii,  340). 
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apomorphine,  bnicine  (pale  rose),  cocaine  (impure),  conine  (pale 
rerl),  geLsemine  (impure),  meconidine,  narceine  (changing  to  black), 
narcotine  (jello wish-red,  changing  to  violet  and  blue),  physostig- 
mine,  rhceadine,  sabadilline,  sabatrine,  solanine,  taxine,  thebaine, 
veratrine,  and  yeratroldine.  Bluish  colorations  are  yielded  bj 
cryptopine,  curarine  (after  a  time),  and  papaverine.  Greenish  colours 
are  given  by  beberine,  berberine,  emetine  (brownish  to  green), 
piperine,  pseudomorphine,  and  sometimes  by  rhoeadine. 

Some  characteristic  changes  of  colour  can  be  obtained  by 
gradually  wanning  the  capsule  in  which  the  test  is  being  made, 
by  placing  it  over  a  small  beaker  of  boiling  water.  The  ultimate 
result  is  usually  browning  and  charring  of  the  alkaloid,  but  the 
intermediate  reactions  are  often  of  value. 

Many  substances  besides  alkaloids  give  more  or  less 
brilliant  colour-reactions  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  red 
colorations  (often  of  a  brilliant  hue)  are  obtained  with  amygdalin, 
columbin,  cubebin,  elaterin;  hesperidin,  phloridzin,  populin,  salicin, 
sarsaparillin,  senagin,  smilacin,  syringin,  and  many  varieties  of 
tannin. 

In  applying  sulphuric  acid  as  a  colour-test  for  alkaloids,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  often  present  as  an  impurity,  greatly  modifies  the 
colorations  produced  by  many  of  the  alkaloids.  Thus,  if  the 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  (without  applying  heat)  be  followed 
by  the  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (at  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod  drawn  out  to  a  point),  or  a  minute  fragment 
of  solid  potassium  nitrate,  the  following  reactions  will  be  ob- 
tained :  *  No  colour  with  atropine,  caffeine,  cinchonidine,  cin- 
chonine,  nicotine,  pilocarpine,  quinidine,  quinine,  staphysagrine, 
strychnine,  or  theobromine ;  red  coloration  with  brucine,  curarine, 
narcotine  (reddish  violet  or  blood-red),  physostigmine,  sabadilline, 
thebaine,  and  veratrine  (gradual  change  to  cherry-red).  Special 
and  peculiar  changes  of  colour  are  produced  by  morphine,  codeine, 
and  colchicine,  and  are  described  in  the  respective  sections  on 
these  alkaloids. 

Strong  Nitric  Acid,  of  1*40  to  1*42  specific  gravity,  gives 
more  or  less  characteristic  colour-reactions  with  a  number  of  alka- 
loids.    A  drop  of  the  acid  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  glass 

^Erdmann  applies  this  test  by  mixing  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  of  1  '25 
specific  gravity  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  adding  10  drops  of  the  dilate 
acid  so  obtained  to  20  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  8  to  10  drops 
of  the  solution  so  prepared,  or  ErdmanrCs  Reagent,  is  added  to  1  or  2  milU- 
grammes  of  the  solid  to  be  tested,  and  the  colour  observed  after  20  to  80 
minutes. 
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nd  to  K  minute  fragment  of  the  alkaloid,  or  to  a  residue  left  on 
enfnnituig  n  solution  on  whitii  porcelain.  No  eotoration  is  yielded 
\if  aconttine  (wlien  pure),  atropine,  (.-iiffetnc,  cinchonidine,  cincho- 
nine,  cotiiQ«,  geLaemine  (imptire.  graeni^b),  quinidine,  quinine, 
rttychouie,  or  tbeobromino,  Y'.-lhirriiik  colours  are  obtained  with 
IW  ftconitiue  (colour  variee  from  yellow  to  red  and  brown). 
oodcuiD  {timnge-yellow),  morphine  (yellow  to  red),  nureeine,  nnrco- 
tine,  papaverine  (orange),  piperine  (orange),  rhcendine,  Bnbiidiltine 
(yeUow),  tliebaine,  and  veratrine.  Red  shades  are  produciid  by 
iin]nu«  ai»>uitine  (wtlour  varies  from  yellow  to  red  and  brown), 
Ipomorpbine,  beberine  {red  to  red-brown),  berberine  (red-brown), 
bruaae  (blood -rod),  papaverine  (orange- red),  paeudomorphine 
{omago-rBil),  iwd  physoatignLine  (gnuluitliy).  Gelseniine  yields)  a 
limp  blaisli  ijreen  residue  on  evaporation.  Blue  wlours  are  said 
to  be  given  by  colchicine  and  solanine ;  and  by  the  g  1  u  u  o  a  i  d  o  8 
ligwtriii  and  syringin. 

SlTLpHOMOLYflDic  AciD,  Frn/i'Ie'e  Reaiif-nf;  affords  one  of  the 
mart  useful  of  the  osidation-tests  for  alkaloids ;  but  it  must  be 
bomB  in  mind  tliat  the  colours  proiluced  are  in  great  measure 
tiiMD  of  the  lower  oxides  of  molybdenum,  and  that  various  other 
bodiea  bt^idfis  alkaloids  i«adily  reduce  molybdic  acid  with  fornia- 
tu)n  of  these  coloured  oxides.  Tho  reagent  itself,  if  strongly 
Wtcd,  acquires  a  blue  coloration  from  reduction  of  the  molylidic 
auid.  Frcthile's  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5  milligrammes  of 
molybdic  acid  or  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  each  1  c.c.  of  strong 
•olphurio  acid.  No  eolour  h  produced  with  atropine,  caffeine, 
(incbaiudine,  cinchonine,  conine,  delphinine,  hyoscine, hyoscy amine, 
UODttne.  strychnine,  or  theobromine.  YeUotmnh  colorations  are 
given  by  scniiitine,  colchicine,  and  piperine.  Reddish  shades  of 
eolmir  are  produced  by  briicine,  emetine  (red,  changing  to  green), 
urcnno  (rwl.  changing  to  blue),  sabadilline  (reddish  violet),  solanine, 
llietnine  (urauge).  and  veratrine  (gradual  production  of  a  cherry-red 
eokrtirX  BluUk  colours  are  given  by  codeine  (gradual  production  of 
deep  bhio),  morphine  (violet-blue,  then  dirty  green,  changing  to 
4tcp  bine),  narceine  (yellowish  brown,  changing  to  red  and  blue), 
atapliymgrine  (violet- brown).  Oreeniih  colorations  are  produced 
by  apnmorphine  (green  to  violet),  beberine  (brown-green),  her- 
buinc  (brown -green),  emetine  (red,  changing  to  green,  and  turned 
Unn  liy  hydrochloric  acid),  quinine  (pale  green),  and  quinidine 
(l«l«  green). 

Of  non-alkaloidal  bodies,  colocynthin  gives  slowly  a  cherry-red 
odoor;  ebtUTrin,  a  yellow;  phloridziu,  gradually,  blue;  populin. 
TiolaL ;  mlicin,  violet  to  chorry-red ;  and  syringin,  a  blood-red  to 
fi^l>iwl  coloralioD. 
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SuLPHOTANADio.  Acu)  hafl  been  recommended  b j  F.  Kundrit 
^Cheni^  ZeU»,  xiiu  265;  Jour.  Soc.  ChenL  Ind,,  viii.  421)  as  a 
colour-test,  for  alkaloids.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
O'l  gramme  of  ammonium,  vanadate  in  10  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  stated  to  give  the  following  reactions,  many  of  which 
are  due  to  the  productioa  of  the  coloured  lower  oxides  of  vanadium, 
and  hence  are  likely  to:  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the  reagent 
ajpd  alkaloid  employed..  No  eoloraHon  is  produced  by  caffeine  or 
nieotine.  Brown  by  aconitine  (light  coffBe-btown),  codeine  (greenish 
bix)wny  becoming  darker),  morphine,  nareeine  (changing  to  dirty 
bluish  violet,  then  gradually  reddish  brown),  piperine  (intense  red- 
dish brown  to  black),  kairine  (dirty  pink,  quickly  changing  to  dirty 
light  brown  and  boownish  green),  solanine  (coffee-brown,  changing 
at,  the  edge  to  purple  and  in  the  centre  to  dirty  green,  and  very 
gradually  becoming  axi  intense  violet  jelly).  Bed  colorations  are 
given  by  atropine  (changing  to  yellowish  red  and  yellow),  brucine 
intense  blood-red,  gradually  fading),  narcotine  (blood-red  or 
purple),  and  veratrine  (brownish  red,  changing  to  reddish  violet). 
TeUounah  or  orange  colours  are  produced  by  cinchonine  (changing 
tp.  green),  cocaine  (orange,  froths  on  dissolving),  physostigmine 
(gceenish  yellow,  then  purple,  finally  yellow-brown),  and  quinine 
(ehanging  to  bluish  gc^n  and  greenish  brown).  Green  colorations 
are  produced  by  colchicine  (changing  to  greenish  brown  and  coffee- 
brown),  Conine  (intense  green,  changing  to  brown),  and  quinidine 
(faint  bluish  green).  Blue  reactions  are  produced  by  antipyrine 
(greenish  blue,  gradually  becoming  bluer),  and  apomorphine  (dark 
violet  blue,  rapidly  changing  through  dirty  green  to  reddish  and 
light  brown).  Violei  colorations  are  given  by  papaverine  (gradually 
changing  to  bluish  green  and  orange-green),  and  strychnine  (bluish 
violet,  changing  to  reddish  violet,  purple,  and  brilliant  red). 

Of  colorations  with  non-basic  principles  the  following  have  been 
recorded  : — Antifebnn,  purple,  rapidly  changing  to  brown ;  digi- 
talin,  intense  brown,  with  reddish  shade;  and  salicylic  acid, 
brownish  green.  Picrotoxin  and  santonin  give  no  coloration  with 
sulphovanadic  acid. 

Ferrio  Chloridb  gives  a  few  characteristic  colorations,  the 
most  important  being  the  blue  reaction  with  morphine  and  the 
blood-red  with  antipyrine  (page  35).  A  freshly-made  mixture  of 
ferric  chloride  and  potassium  feiricyanide  (free  from  ferrocyanide), 
both  in  aqueous  solution,  has  a  yellowish  brown  colour ;  but  in 
presence  of  certain  alkaloids  it  is  immediately  coloured  blue  (or 
green)  owing  to  the  production  of  Prussian  blue.  This  reaction 
was  at  first  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ptomaines  or 
cadaveric  bases,  but  it  is   produced   by   any.  readily   oxidisable 
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ilkakiii],  and  hence  is  given  immediately  by  morpliine,  cocnine, 
iantitiDe,phyE03tigiuine,  (^'c,  and  tifter  a  short  time  by  hyoscyamine, 
emetine,  colcbicine,  nicotine,  and  many  of  tbe  t.ir-b^ea. 

OxiDATiote-coLDnB-EtEACTiOKB  ore  also  produced  by  resgente 
baiiog  a  more  powerful  oxidising  action  thnn  the  foregoing.  Thus 
Rrong  Bulpbtiric  acid  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
potauium  nitrate,  chlorate,  perchlorate,  permanganats,  bichromate, 
inil  ferricyanide  ;  or  with  metallic  perojcides,  euch  aa  those  of  man- 
liuiew  (MnO^,  lead  (PbOj).  ruthenium  (RuOj),  uranium  (UjO^). 
ind  oerium  (Cc,OJ.  The  most  important  of  ttie  colour- reactions 
obtained  with  Buch  reayents  are  those  yielded  by  atiychnine,  cura- 
Bne.  geUeniine  and  aniline,  which  are  fully  described  elsewhere. 

Physiological  Tests  for  Alkaloids. 

A  large  numl>er  of  the  natural  alkaloids,  if  not  an  actual 
mqority,  hare  well-marked  poisonous  cbamcters.  The  symptoms 
pradoced  are  of  the  varied  deBcription,  ranging  from  the  nar- 
coliam  of  morphine  to  the  paralysis  of  canine  and  the  tetanus  of 
diychnine. 

In  making  experiments  on  animals  it  is  often  ailvantagenus  to 
tdminifiter  the  poison  by  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of 
•Jkaloid  in  water,  or  weak  spirit  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  Buch 
t  plaa  olivintes  the  loss  of  the  poison  bj  vomiting,  which  some- 
ttiac*  vliminitt«s  the  greater  pari  of  the  poison  from  the  system. 
On  tlM  other  hand,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  small  animala  is 
open  to  certain  obvious  objections,  and  in  many  cases  internal 
ttlmiiuatmtion  may  be  advantageously  eubsbituted  for  it,  especially 
If  the  animal  employed  be  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig,  and  hence  not 
lUbla  to  vi'mit.  In  many  instances,  such  animals  are  hopelessly 
lujB,  and  mice,  small  birds,  or  frogs  must  be  employed.  W  y  n  t  e  r 
Bly  th  kaa  used  blowflies  with  success  in  some  cases,  and  occssion- 
tllj  6ab  axe  of  sorrice.  When  the  poison  is  to  be  given  internally, 
the  extract  or  very  strong  solution  should  he  made  up  into  one  or 
mora  unall  ]>ills  with  oatmeal,  which  the  animal  is  either  induced 
In  eat  or  furcud  to  hwbUuw.  In  the  case  of  linnets  and  other  small 
biida,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  should  be  introduced  into 
tim  open  beak  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  feather. 

In  iomB  cases,  physiological  testa  may  bo  advantagenualy  made 
m  human  fmbjects.  Besides  observing  the  bitter  taste  possessed 
bf  moct  nlkaloids,  the  tingling  sensation  produced  on  the  tongue 
tf  acntiitini-*  and  cocaine  can  be  thus  detected. 

A  maiked  physiological  cIiaTacteristic,  of  many  of  the  alkaloids, 
nl&cienUj  striking  in  some  coses  to  servo  as  actual  evidence  of 
Uifiir  preaence,  is  their  rffrct  on  the  ptqixl  of  the  eye.     The  test  is 
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generally  made  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  alkaloidal  solution  to  he 
examined,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  on  the  eye  of  a  rabbit, 
dog  or  cat,  when,  in  a  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  about 
half  an  hour,  a  marked  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  will  be 
observed. 

A,  The  pupil  is  dilated  by : — 

1.  Atropine  and  belladonna ;  hyoscyamine  and  h  y  o- 

scine,  and  preparations  of  henbane  and  stamonium; 
solanine;  and  extracts  from  solanaceous  plants 
generally. 

2.  Cocaine,  and  preparations  of  coca. 

3.  Conine,  and  preparations  of  hemlock  and  other  umbel- 

liferous plants. 

4.  Cytisine,  and  preparations  of  laburnum. 

5.  Digitalin,  and  preparations  of  foxglove. 

6.  Gelsemine,    and   preparations   of  gelsemium   (yellow 

jesamine). 

7.  Sparteine,  and  preparations  of  broom. 

8.  Veratrine,  jervine,  and  preparations  of  hellebore. 

9.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanides. 

Mydriasis,  or  dilation  of  the  pupil,  is  so  striking  a  characteristic 
of  atropine  and  the  isomeric  and  associated  bases  that  these  are 
often  grouped  together  as  the  "mydriatic  alkaloid  s."  The 
mydriasis  is  only  observed  in  the  eye  to  which  the  alkaloid  is 
applied. 

B,  The  pupil  is  contracted  by : — 

1.  Morphine,  and  other  opium  alkaloids  and  preparations 

of  opium. 

2.  Aconitine,  and  preparations  of  aconite  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  RanuncvlacecB. 

3.  Physostigmine,   and  preparations    of    the    Calabar 

bean. 

4.  Strychnine,    brucine,    and  preparations    of    nux 

vomica. 

A  similar  effect  on  the  pupil  is  produced  by  the  poisons  when 
taken  internally  or  hypodermically  in  sufficient  quantities.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  morphine  and  preparations  of  opium, 
the  pupils  are  contracted  during  the  early  stages  of  the  poisoning, 
but  dilated  subsequently,  especially  after  death.  Nicotine  and 
preparations  of  tobacco  in  some  cases  cause  contraction,  and  in 
others  dilation,  of  the  pupiL  In  poisoning  with  aconitine  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilation  of  the  pupil  is  sometimes  observed. 
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ISOLATION  AND  PUEIFICATION  OF   AT.KA 
LOIDS. 

Tbe  rpgKtable  alkaloiiis  are  found  in  all  parts  of  plauta,  and  in 
nwDf  CMiaeA  constitute  their  charnctecistic  active  prineipl«s.      It 
niiiBl  not  be  assumeil  that  the  active  principle  ia  necessarily  of  an 

uarcosis  {e,p..  nax  vomicn,  sconite,  opium),  owe  their  activity,  as  a 
rale,  to  tb«  prcaence  of  an  alkaloid.     On  the  other  hand,  in  plants 
which  act  prininrily  on  the  aiuacular  syatem  (e.ff.,  digitalis),  the 
■etive  principle  is  UBiuJly  of  a  non-aJkaloidal  character.     Where 
the  action  of  the  plant  iB  emetic,  oatliartic,  or  purely  aatringent 
the  active  principle  is  usually  of  a  neutral  or  resinous  character 
hat  this  stAtemont  hns  some  marked  exceptions,  for  ipe^cacuauha 
a  typical  wmetic,  owes  its  activity  to  the  alkaloid  emetine. 

An  olknloid  never  exista  in  a  plant  in  a  free  state.     It  ia  most 
(tvqui-utly  preaont  as  a  salt,  often  an  acid  salt,  of  some  organic 
•ejil,  wipBcially  m  a  I  i  c  acid  or  one  of  the  varieties  of  tannic 
Acid     In  eom^  instances  the  acid  with  which  the  alkaloid  is 
united    b  peculiar   to    the   pliint    in    question,  as,   for    instance 
in«conic  acid  in  opium,  quiniu  acid  in  cinchona  hark,  auc 
igftiuric  acid  in  n,u:  vomica.     In  other  cases  the  alkaloid  is 
combined  with  an  inorganic  acid,  as  is  the  case,  in  part  at  least 
with  the  morphine  in   opium.      The  natural  forms  of  cumbina- 
tkin  of  the  alkaloids  are  almost  invariably  readily  eolnhle  both  ii 
watar  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ethet. 

The  general  action  of  solvents  on  the  leading  constituents  o 
fdant*  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  will  also  serve 
10  iadtaite  the  nature  of  the  bodies  likely  to  be  co-extracted  with 
Um  alkaloid  when  the  respective  solvents  are  employed: — 

Wier. 

.«.* 

BUur. 

1 

OlWr  ■nlUH.dorsiuilc 
OanudpHtonibolln 

Sulnhle. 
UonliBluble. 

SiJaUle, 

Soluble. 
Soluble. 

aolnblft 
Selublf. 
SoluUo. 
Holuhln    In   hgt 

ari 

DKlUhK 

luoluble. 
laMlublc 

Soluble. 
Moatly  iuolable. 

Soluble. 
Soluble. 

MiMlly^uolablCL 
IiuuluUle, 

si'— 

SolMblO, 

iDKluble. 
luwlnble. 

Mi.Kly  iDwluhle. 
Vuliibte, 

nealuhib 

Vwtable. 
BolubEe, 

Soluble: 

h 
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Aloohol  18  the  solvent  best  .adapted  for  the  extraction  of 
alkaloids  from  plants,  which  should,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  a 
suitable  condition.  The  treatment  may  with  advantage  be  re- 
peated several  times,  the  residue  being  well  pressed  between  each 
exhaustion,  which  is  preferably  effected  by  a  percolator,  or  some 
equivalent  arrangement.  In  the  final  extraction,  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid  is  often  an  advantage, 
but  the  amount  of  acid  used  should  be  very  limited,  and  its 
employment  is  vetoed  in  the  case  of  readily  changeable  alkaloids. 
Hot  water  may  be  substituted  for  alcohol  in  some  cases.  When 
alcohol  has  been  used  for  the  extraction,  it  should  be  removed 
partially  or  wholly  by  gentle  evaporation  before  proceeding  to 
the  next  stage  of  the  treatment. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloid 
from  the  infusion  or  tincture  obtained  depends  much  on  its  nature, 
and  the  object  of  the  experiment.  Extraction  by  immiscible 
solvents  permits  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  alkaloids,  which 
defy  methods  based  on  precipitation,  and  hence  this  principle  is 
very  valuable  in  toxicolpgical  investigations;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  alkaloids  so  extracted  are  usually  less  pure  than  when 
isolated  by  other  means. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  alkaloid 
by  conversion  into  an  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  compound,  a 
variety  of  precipitants  are  available,  each  one  of  which  has  special 
advantages  in  particular  cases.  But  before  resorting  to  these 
general  precipitants,  it  is  desirable,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely 
necessary,  to  remove  from  the  liquid  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
inert  organic  matters.  The  best  reagent  for  this  purpose  is  lead 
acetate,  which  should  be  added  gradually  to  the  previously 
neutralised  liquid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced, 
avoiding  the  use  of  any  considerable  excess  of  the  reagent.  The 
precipitate  having  been  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  should  be  treated 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  in  many  cases  will  produce  a 
further  precipitate,  to  be  removed  by  the  filter  as  before.  On 
adding  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  a  third  precipitate  will  frequently 
be  produced,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  cinchonine  and  other 
sparingly  soluble  alkalies  are  liable  to  be  thrown  down  at  this 
stage.^  (On  this  account  it  is  undesirable  to  add  basic  acetate  of 
lead  and  ammonia  at  once,  and  filter  off  the  joint  precipitate.) 

^  The  threefold  treatment  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  basic  lead  acetate, 
and  amroonia  in  presence  of  lead  acetate  causes  the  precipitation  of  tannins  ; 
most  vegetable  acids  (eg.,  malic,  tartaric,  oxalic) ;  albuminoids,  starches,  and 
gums ;  many  glucosides,  sugan^  and  dextrin  ;  and  the  majority  of  coloaring 
matters. 
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Tb«  liquid,  which  flhould  smell  dielinctly  of  ammonia,  is  next 
evaporntcil  ot  a  gentle  beat  till  the  odour  of  ammonift  has  die- 
■ppfuued,  when  the  excess  of  leatl  i»  precipitated  by  a  stream 
of  sul[ihurett«d  hydrogen  or  the  addition  of  a  moderate  excess  of 
tlOuta  Bulphuiic  uuid.  Of  these  plaoe,  the  firKt  is  much  to  be 
prafemd.  The  lexd  sulphide  often  carries  down  with  it  a  notable 
quuitiq'  of  colouriDg  matter,  otherwiae  difficult  to  remote,  and  the 
ULccM  i)f  eulphuretted  hydrogen  ie  easily  got  rid  of  hy  coiicen- 
tflkttng  the  hlimte  at  a  gentle  heat.  When  sulphuric  acid  bos  been 
iim{ilt>yei]  to  precipitate  the  lead,  the  flltmte  should  be  carefully 
AentniUfiei]  before  attempting  to  further  concentrate  the  liquid, 
i>tlMrviae  the  alkaloid  may  euSer  partial  or  complete  deconi- 
pnsitioD. 

"Hw  alkaloidal  solution,  having  been  purified  by  the  foregoing 
tnoUnenL,  may  be  treated  with  one  of  the  general  reagents  for 
>lkaloid%  the  choice  of  which  will  necessarily  depend  on  the 
imture  of  the  base  supposed  to  be  present.  Where  this  is 
snklKrwu,  preliminary  testa  with  various  preeipitants  should  be 
mute  on'atD&ll  aliquot  fractious  of  the  solution.  Altliough  other 
nagmta  may  be  profeiahle  in  particular  coses,  the  choice  will 
gnacnliy  lie  between  one  of  the  foUowmg  precipitants , — 

1.  A  fixed  alkali,  carhimaif  of  aHcali-metal,  lime,  or  ammonia; 
suitable  for  precipitating  morphine,  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids, the  aconite  bases,  ko. 
L  Picric  acid  (page  134);  very  suitable  for  precipitating 
the  ciocbona  basea,  emetine,  berberiue,  and  veratrine. 
I'J.  Tannie  ai-id  (page  136), 

I  lb  Pko^pkahin'jtlie    or    phoyikoiiioli/bdie   aetd    (page    136); 

ftvnilahle    for    the    great    majority    of    alkaloids,    and 

Mpedally  for  sttycbnine. 

VS.  I'ldited  iodide  of  jtotaanium  (page  137),  which  produces 

very  insnlnble    precipitates  with  the  groat  ninjority  of 

alkaloids. 

■  ifaifr'g  t'Jufi/m  (potassio -iodide  of  mercury)  (p»go  139); 

vaJuahle  for  precipitating  emetine  and  the  opium  bases. 

With  the  exception  of  tannic  acid,  which  should  be  apjilied 

lo  th«  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  the  alkaloid, 

Ike  iciagcnt  should  ho  ailded  to  the  acidulateil  solution,  sulphuric 

•dd  being  the   most    suitable    acid   to  bring   the    liquid  to  the 

Cpet  vendition.  In  most  cases  precipitation  is  tolerably  rapid, 
.  it  is  desirable,  aa  a  precaution,  to  wait  34  hours  liefore 
UPWtdtDg  with  the  filtration.  This  is  especially  necessary  perhaps 
la  tlw    CHM    of    precipitants    1    and    3.     The    alkaloid    may   be 
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recovered  from  the  precipitate  in  the  manner  described  on  page 
135  et  seq. 

As  a  rule,  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  not  soluble  in  immiscible 
solvents,  and  hence  when  the  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaloid  is 
agitated  with  chloroform,  ether,  petroleum  spirit,  benzene,  or  amy  lie 
alcohol,  the  solvent  does  not  remove  the  base  from  the  aqueous 
liquid.  This  behaviour  broadly  distinguishes  alkaloids  from 
glucosides;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  their  weak  basic  character 
and  the  instability  of  their  salts,  caffeine,  colchicine,  delphinine, 
narcotine,  papaverine,  thebaine,  and  theobromine  are  partially  or 
wholly  removed  from  their  acidulated  solutions  on  agitation  with 
chloroform,  while  amylic  alcohol  is  stated  to  extract  berberine  and 
veratrine  in  addition  to  the  above  bases. 

EXTRACJTION  BY  ImMISCIBLB  SoLVBNTS. 

The  behaviour  of  the  alkaloids,  when  their  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions  are  agitated  with  immiscible  solvents,  is  of  the  highest 
practical  value  for  their  isolation  and  identification.^ 

The  immiscible  solvents  used  for  the  extraction  of  alkaloids,  &c., 
should  be  free  from  any  trace  of  fixed  or  difficultly  volatife  oi^ganic 
matter.  This  is  best  ensured  by  shaking  the  solvent  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  separating  the  aqueous 
liquid,  and  redistilling  the  immiscible  solvent  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature— ^rejecting  the  last  portion.  The  distillate  should  then 
be  agitated  with  water  rendered  faintly  alkaline  by  caustic  soda, 
and  indeed  may  be  advantageously  kept  in  contact  with  faintly 
alkaline  water.  The  agitation  with  water  is  essential  in  the  case 
of  solvents  liable  to  certain  alcohol  (e.g.,  ether,  chloroform,  amylic 
alcohol),  the  presence  of  which  might  seriously  modify  their 
action. 

In  using  immiscible  solvents,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
extraction  is  never  theoretically  perfect  with  a  single  treatment. 
The  dissolved  body  is  distributed  between  the  two  solvents  in 
proportions  which  are  probably  dependent  on  the  relative  solu- 
bility of  the  substance  in  the  two  media,  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  two  media  employed.  Thus,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  if  a  substance  be  99  times  more  soluble  in  chloroform 
than  in  water,  and  its  aqueous  solution  be  shaken  with  an  equal 

^  The  principle  appears  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  Otto  in  1856,  who 
employed  ether  in  his  modification  of  St  as'  process  for  the  detection  of 
poisonous  alkaloids.  In  1856,  Rodgers  and  Girdwood  employed  the 
method  with  chloroform,  and  in  1861  Uslar  and  Erdmann  recommended 
the  use  of  amylic  alcohol.  In  1867,  Dragondorff  published  his  well- 
known  elaborate  scheme  for  the  separation  of  plant-principles  by  immiscible 
solvents. 
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t  of  chloroform,  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  substimce  will 
isto  the  chloroform.  On  separating  this  layer,  and  again 
[ng  the  aqueous  liquid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cliloro- 
%  99  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  aubstouce  will  be  dissolved, 
'Kms  raalcing  the  exhaustion  practically  complete.  In  the  case 
of  etber  and  amylic  alcohol,  the  solubility  of  the  solvent  itself 
in  the  oqueoua  liquid  is  also  an  important  consideration ;  for,  as 
Blher  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times  its  measure  of  water,  oa 
•gitftting  together  ei]iial  measures  of  ether  and  an  aqueous  liquid, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  one-tenth  of  the  ether  will  be  dissolved, 
and  will  remain  in  the  aqueous  liquid  together  with  its  one- 
tentli  thare  of  the  alkaloid  or  other  substance  to  be  extracted. 
On  Mpaiuting  the  ethereal  layer,  and  again  shaking  tlie  aqueous 
liquid  with  an  equal  measui'e  of  t^tber,  it  may  be  considered 
lliat  nine-tenths  of  the  previously  dissolved  ether  and  its  alkaloid 
wDI  be  reiiovered  in  the  immiscible  solvent.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wie  othoMMd  layer  is  not  wholly  free  from  water,  which  may  be 
•Xpect«d  to  take  up  certain  substances  not  soluble  in  anhydrous 
ttber;  but  practicolly  such  traces  of  impurity  are  removed  on 
■ptating  the  ether  with  a  limited  quantity  of  water.  Similar 
considerations  of  solubility  apply  tO'  treatments  with  chloroform, 
but  witli  considenibly  less  force  owing  to  its  slight  solubility 
ill  wat«T  and  vie»-verm  ;  and  in  the  case  of  petroleum -ether  and 
b«tuen«  they  have  no  prnetical  Iiear- 
bg,  u  these  solvents  are  almost  abso- 
lalely  insoluble  in  aqueous  liquids. 

In  making  a  proximate  analysis  by 
neuia  of  immiscible  solvents,  much  of 
tlw  success  in  practice  depends  on  the 
au«  and  skill  with  which  the  manipu- 
lation is  conducted.  The  most  coii- 
Ttnient  apparatus  for  etfccting  the 
treatment  consists  of  a  pear-shaped 
(fit;.  I)  or  cylindrical  (fig.  2)  glaas 
Mparator,  furnished  with  a  tap  below 
lad  a  stopper  at  the  top.  The  tube  be- 
low tlio  tap  should  be  ground  obliquely 
•o  M  to  prevent  loss  of  liquid  by  Fig.  1. 
imperfect  delivery.  Supposing  that  it 
be  deaiivd  to  etfect  the  separation  of  a  substance  from  an  aqueous 
liquid  by  agitation  with  ether,  the  former  is  introduced  into  the 
Mparator,  of  which  it  should  not  occupy  more  than  one-third,  acid 
or  alkali  added  us  may  be  desired,  and  next  a  volume  of  ether 
tboot  bqual  to  that  of  the  aqueous  hquid.     The  stopper  is  then 


A 
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inserted  and  the  whole  thoronghly  shaken  together  for  a  mintite 
or  two,  and  th^n  set  aside.  As  a  rule,  the  contents  will  Teadilj 
separate  into  two  well-defined  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is 
aqneoas,  and  tihe  upper  ethereal  SBometimes  separation  into  layers 
does  not  occur  Teadily,  the  liquid  remaining  apparently  horoo^ 
geneous,  forming  an  emulsion,  or  assuming  a  gelatinous  consistency. 
In  such  cases,  separation  may  sometimes  be  induced  by  tiioroughly 
cooling  the  contents  of  the  separator.  In  the  -case  of  ethei^ 
the  separation  may  usually  be  effected  by  adding  an  additional 
quantity  of  ether  and  re->agitating,  or,  when  the  employment  of 
a  sufficient  excess  of  ether  ia  inconvenient  or  impracticable,  thfs 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  followed  by  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion  of  the  liquid,  will  almost  invariably  cause  separation  to 
occur  promptly. 

T^e  tendency  to  form  an  obstinate  emulsion  is  greatest  when 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  jdkaline,  and  is  often  very  troublesome 
when  chloroform,  benzene,  or  petroleum-other  is  substituted  for 
•ether.  In  such  cases,  the  employment  of  a  largetr  quantity  of 
the  solvent  sometimes  causes  separatian,  but,  when  admissible, 
a  better  plan  is  the  addition  of  ether.  This  answere  very 
successfully  for  the  isolation  of  strychnine,  which  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  unmixed  ether,  but  readily  soiuHe  in  a  mix- 
ture of  eqxial  measures  of  ether  and  chloroform.  This  solvent 
is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  capable  of  veiy  extensive  impli- 
cation. 

Separation  having  taken  place,  the  aqueous  layer  should  be 
run  off  by  the  tap  into  another  separator,  where  it  can  again 
be  agitated  with  ether  to  insure  the  complete  removal  of  the 
body  to  be  dissolved  therein.  The  ethereal  liquid  remaining  in 
the  first  separator  should  be  shaken  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
alkalised  or  acidulated  water,  which  is  then  tapped  off  as  before, 
and  the  remaining  traces  removed  by  treating  the  ether  with  a 
little  pure  water.  This  having  in  turn  been  run  off  to  the 
last  drop,  the  ethereal  solution  can  next  be  removed  by  the  tap^ 
but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  pour  it  off  from  the  mouth  of  the 
separator,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  draining  of  any  drops  of 
aqueous  liquid  from  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

When  amylic  alcohol,  benzene,  or  petroleum  ether  is  employed, 
the  manipulation  is  the  same  as  that  just  described;  but  when 
chloroform  is  used,  or  a  mixture  containing  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  that  solvent,  the  aqueous  liquid  forms  the  upper 
stratum,  and  the  chloroformic  solution  can  at  once  be  removed 
by  the  tap. 

When  the  volume  of  fluid  ti«ated  with  the  immiscibla  solvent 
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J8  vt-ry  small,  the  syringe  pipette  shown  in  fig.  3  may  be  c 

Teniently  sobstimtcil  for  a   lapped  aepnmtor.     It  is  readily  c 

stracteil    by  dmwinjj  out  n    test-tubo,   bo  as   to    form    a    imr; 

prolangation,   tbe   oritice    of    which    ahould  be   tunieil  up  so 

not  lo  ^lurb  the  liquid  in 

which    it    ia    immerafd.      A 

narrow    tost-labe    fashioned 

isto  a  hnndl«  at  the  uppor 

put   servea    aa    a   piaton,  a 

abort  lengtit  of  indift-rubber 

tiibiiig  uniting  it  to  the  out«r 

tiibt,  while  allowing  of  enaj 

rnoTemt^Dt  both  in  h  vertical 

Md  »  horizon t«l  direction. 

rher  convenient  form 
itor,  devised  by  W. 
y,  19  shown  in 
It  ifl  practically  a 
■naU  waah  -  bottle  fitting', 
which  ia  adjusted  to  the 
lube  or  cylinder  containing 
the  layers  of  liqtiid  it  is 
duiied  to  separate.  It  is 
to  arranged  that  the  exit- 
tube  (B)  can  be  adjusted  in 
baight  by  sliding  it  through 
^«i  iDdta-nibbcr  collar  C,  ao  as  to  bring  the  tumed-op  end  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  two  layers.  On  then  blowing  through 
the  side-tube  (A),  the  upper  stratum  is  forced  up  the  inner  tube, 
lod  can  be  removed,  almost  to  the  Ust  drop,  without  disturbing 
tile  lower  layer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  behaviour  of  various  classes  of 
<n:^ttic  substuuces  ivhi;ri  sbuken  in  acidulated  oi  alkalisod  solutjou 
with  iiniuiscible  solvents,  such  aa  ether,  chloroform,  amylic  alcohol, 
hauene,  and  petroleum  ether.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
WBT.  that  the  immiscible  aolventa  can  be  employed  indiflerenlly, 
■(  mmv  of  the  bodies  are  readily  removed  by  certain  solvents, 
bat  are  nnatFccted  by  others  owing  to  their  limited  solubility 
riureio.  Tills  ii  eapeciuUy  the  caso  with  the  alkaloids  and 
glncaMdes,  and  hence  the  table  must  merely  be  rognrded  as 
•hswtBjt  their  general  tendency,  their  speciitl  behaviour  with 
tK*  different  solvents  being  deferred  for  fuller  descnptiuD  later 
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Table  showing  the  behaviour  of  Organic  Substances  with 

Immiscible  Solvents. 


On  agitating  the  sabstance  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  suitable 
solvent  immiscible  therewith  (sucn  as  ether,  chloroform,  amylic  alcohol,  benzene, 
or  petroleum  ether),  the  following  distribution  will  occur:— 


The  Immisciblb  Later  will  contain 
hydroearbont,  otTt,  variotu  acids,  retins, 
colouring  tnaUert,  phenoU,  glueotidet, 
Ac.,  which  may  be  further  separated  by 
agitating  the  liquid  with  water  con- 
taining caustic  soda,  when  there  will  be 
obtained : — 


In  the  Immiscible 
Layer— 

Solid  Hydrocarbons  ; 
as  paraffin,  naph- 
thalene, anthra- 
cene. 

Liquid  Hydrocar- 
bons ;  as  petroleum 
product8,rosin-oil, 
benzene. 

Ensential  Oils;  as 
turpentine. 

Nitro  -  compounds; 
as  nitrobenzene. 

Ethers  and  their 
Allies;  as  ether, 
chloroform,  ethe- 
real salts,  nitro- 
glycerin. 

Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  and 
Waxes. 

NevUral  Resins  and 
Colouring  Matters. 

Chlorophyu. 

Camphors;  as  laurel* 
camphor,  bomeol, 
menthol. 

A  Uohols  insoluble  or 
nearly  insoluble  in 
water ;  as  amyl 
and  cetyl  alcohols, 
cholesterin. 

Certain  Olucosides, 
Ac. ;  as  saponin, 
digitalin.santonin. 

Certain  Weak  Atkor 
loids;  as  caffeine, 
colchicine,  narco- 
tine,piperlne,theo*' 
bromine. 


In  the  Alkaline 
Aqueous  Liquid— 

Fatty  Adds;  as 
stearic,  oleic, 
valeric. 

Various  other  A  cids  ; 
as  benzoic,  sali- 
cylic, phthalic, 
meconic. 

Acid  Dyes  and  Col- 
ouring Matters  ; 
as  picric  and  chry- 
sophanic  acids, 
alizarin,  aurin, 
bilirubin. 

Acid  Resins;  as 
colonhony. 

Phenoloids;  as  car- 
bolic and  cresylic 
acids,  thymol, 
creosote. 

Certain  Olucosides, 
Ac. ;  as  santonin, 
cantharidin,  picro- 
toxin. 


The  Acidulated  Aqueous  Liquid  will 
contain  carbohydrates,  soluble  aUuUoids 
and  acids,  organic  bases,  proteids,  Ac, 
which  may  be  further  separated  by  add- 
ing a  moderate  excess  of  soda,  and  again 
shaking  with  a  suitable  imtniscible  sol- 
vent, when  there  will  be  obtained  :— 


In  the  Immiscible 

MoH  Vegetable  Alka- 
loids; as  quinine, 
strychnine,  aconi- 
tine,  atropine, 
nicotine  (cincho- 
nine,  morphine ; 
the  last  two  with 
difflcultyV. 

Coal-Tar  Bases;  as 
aniline  and  its 
homologues  (ros- 
aniline),  chi^yBO- 
toluidine  (pyri- 
dine), homologues 
of  pyridine. 


In  the  Alkaline 
Aqueous  Liquid— 

Carbohydrates ;  as 
sugars,  gums, 
dextrin. 

Soluble  Alcohols;  as 
methyl  alcohol, 
ethyl  alcohol,  gly- 
cerin. 

Soluble  Acids;  as 
acetic,  oxalic,  lac- 
tic, malic,  tartaric, 
suljphophenic. 

Certain  A  Ikaloids  and 
Organic  Bases;  as 
curarine,  cytisine, 
narceine,  urea, 
glycocine,  sola- 
nine,  and  possibly 
cinchonine.    moiv 

Shine  and  pyri- 
ine. 
Certain  Colouring 
Matters  ;  as  indigo- 
producta. 
Profeids  and  their 
A  Uies ;  as  albumin, 
casein,  gelatin. 


The  foregoing  table  merely  exhibits  the  general  behaviour  of' 
the  alkaloids  and  other  plant-principles  on  agitating  their  solutions 
with  immiscible  solvents.  G.  Dragendorff,  however,  has  elaborated 
the  following  scheme  for  systematic  treatment  by  immiscible 
solvents.  The  statements  are  made  on  his  authority,  and  in 
some  cases  {e,g,,  the  alleged  removal  of  cinchonino  from  acid 
solutions  by  chloroform}  are  of  questionable  accuracy. 
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160  SEPARATION  BT  IMMISCIBLB  SOLYEITIS: 

It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  Dragendorff,  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  table,  effects  some  veiy  important  differentiations ;  but 
for  many  purposes  the  process  may  be  simplified  with  advantage. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  directions  of  Dragendorff  be  adhered  to, 
the  aqueous  solution  will  be  treated  at  least  seven  times  (and 
possibly  twice  as    many)  with    immiscible    solvents   before   the 
extraction  of  morphine  with  amylic   alcohol  is  attempted.      As 
morphine  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  the  solvents  previously  used, 
small  quantities,  such  as  are  generally  met  with  in  toxicological 
inquiries,  are  liable  to  escape  detection.     Again,  agitation  of  the 
acidulated  liquid  with  petroleum-ether  removes  but  few   active 
principles,  though  it  is  often  useful  for  purifying  the  liquid  from 
colouring  matters,  traces  of  resins,  and  fatty  acids  precipitated  on 
acidulating,  &c     The  subsequent  treatments  with  benzene    may 
often  be  omitted,  as  the  bodies  thereby  extracted  are  also  dissolved 
by  chloroform.      They  consist   of  glucosides   and   other   neutral 
and  feebly  acid  principles,  with  a  few  alkaloids  of  feeble  basic 
character.     The  treatment   with  petroleum-ether  in  ammoniacal 
solution  is  chiefly  of  service  for  the  isolation  of  the  volatile  bases 
(conine,  nicotine,  sparteine,  &c.),  and  in  their  absence  may  often 
be   advantageously   omitted.      In  fact^  the   three   extractions  in 
ammoniacal  solution  by  petroleum-ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform 
may  in   many  cases  be  replaced  by  treatment  with  chloroform 
alone,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  which  last  menstruum 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  separating  readily  from  alkaline 
liquids. 

The  alkaloids  and  other  principles  having  been  separated  into 
groups  by  Dragendorff's  method,  the  various  solutions  may  be 
carefully  evaporated  and  the  residues  examined  for  the  substances 
supposed  to  be  present  The  special  tests  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  described  in  the  sequel. 

A  valuable  method  of  extracting  alkaloids  is  that  of  C 1  a  u  s, 
who  employed  it  especially  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine  in  tea, 
and  of  quinine  in  bark,  but  it  is  capable  of  many  other  applica- 
tions. In  assaying  tea,  the  powdered  leaves  are  dried  and 
extracted  with  ether,  the  solvent  dissolved  off,  and  the  residue 
extracted  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  liquid  is  filtered,  mixed 
with  excess  of  ignited  magnesia,  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^, 
and  the  residue  pulverised  and  extracted  with  boiling  ether.  For 
the  extraction  of  quinine,  the  powdered  bark  is  exhausted  by 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  with 
excess  of  magnesia,  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  ether. 

A.  Loesch  {Year-Book  Pharm,^  1880,  page  60)  treats  the 
crude  and  concentrated  alkaloidal  solution  obtained  by  suitable 


extRjVCTion  of  alkaloids. 
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means  with  Uiree  muitsures  of  a  unld  saturated  soluliou  of  alum, 
ud  tbttn  adds  a  slight  exuess  of  aumouiu.  The  liquid  coiitaiiiiiijL; 
the  precipitate  ia  ov&porated  to  dryiieae  at  100°,  aiid  the  potTdered. 
nsidae  exhausted  with  a  Buitnbie  solv(>nL  On  evapomtiu^  the 
•elution,  the  ullcnloid  is  obtained  iu  coluurles?  aah-free  crystois. 
LmmIi  quotes  the  fallowing  results,  as  compared  with  thtwe 
yieblt<(l  by  Claua'  magnesia  method,  and  titration  by  Mayer's 
n(pigu  UO):— 
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J.  U.  Lloyd  {Pharni.  Jour.,  [3],  xxi  1144)  rocommendfl 
fi»  the  aawiy  of  alkuloidol  extracts  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride 
Kluiioa,  and  then  sufficient  solid  sodium  fatcarboDate  to  convert 
At  whole  into  a  paste.  This  is  treated  in  a  porcelain  mortar  with 
diloroform,  which  is  poured  ofl'  and  tlie  treatment  twice  repeated, 
Tfa«  alkaloid  ia  then  shaken  out  from  its  L'hloroform  solution  with 
dSote  Kinil,  the  latter  liquid  agitated  with  ether  to  remove  chloro- 
pl^U,  &C.,  and  the  alkaloid  again  liberated  and  extracted  by  a 
witahle  solvent. 

U  *  etJatUe  tdkaioid  bo  present  it  will  generally  ba  evident 
h]i  its  odour,  at  whatever  point  of  the  operation  it  is  liberated 
bom  its  combination  by  an  alkali.  Should  ita  presence  be 
Uhu  dubactfd  or  suspected,  it  may  be  coovenientty  isokted  by 
tddiag  excess  of  linie  or  baryta,  and  distilling  the  liquid.  The 
alkaloid  can  be  fixed  in  the  distillate  by  adding  a  slight  excess 
rf  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  concentrating  the  liquid  to  a  small 
built  may  be  liberated  by  adding  a  large  excess  of  caustic  alkali, 
tnd  BxUwJed  by  agitation  with  ether  (compare  page  170). 

Tlis  alkaloids  having  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  approximate 
pniliy  by  one  of  the  foregoing  methods,  they  may  be  furtlujr 
trected  acconling  to  one  of  the  following  principles,  which  may 
U  appliod  in  many  cases  at  on  early  stage  of  the  process. 

vou  III.  rk«t  u.  L 
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a.  F<xtty  and  resinous  matters  and  chlorophyll  may  be  removed 
by  agitating  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  alkaloid  with  petroleum 
spirit  or  ether.     (Piperine  and  some  glucosides  are  also  extracted.) 

h.  Colouring  matters  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  solution 
with  a  small  quantity  of  animal  charcoal,^  but  this  agent  must  be 
used  very  sparingly,  or  the  alkaloid  may  be  wholly  removed  from 
solution*  The  alkaloid  thus  taken  up  may  be  recovered  by  boil- 
ing the  charcoal  with  alcohol.  The  absorption  of  alkaloids  by 
charcoal  has  been  employed  for  their  removal  from  beer  and 
similar  liquids. 

c.  Many  colouring  matters,  and  tannic  and  various  other  organic 
acids,  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  neutral  solution  with  lead 
acetate,  and  filtering. 

d.  From  sugars,  gums,  salts,  and  extractive  moMers  generally^ 
the  great  majority  of  the  alkaloids  can  be  separated  by  adding 
ammonia,  and  agitating  the  solution  with  chloroform  or  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  ether.  On  separating  the  chloroform  from  the 
aqueous  liquid,  which  retains  the  sugar,  gum  and  salts,  and 
agitating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  alkaloid  passes  into 
the  acid  liquid,  while  colouring  matters,  fats,  resins,  &c.,  remain 
in  the  chloroform. 

e.  The  alkaloid  may  be  precipitated  with  iodised  potassium 
iodide,  Mayer's  reagent,  auric  chloride,  or  platinic  chloride,  the 
precipitate  being  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  alcohol, 
or  other  suitable  solvent,  and  recovered  by  appropriate  means. 

By  a  judicious  application  of  the  above  principles  it  is  generally 
an  easy  matter  to  isolate  alkaloids  in  a  nearly  pure  condition,  or 
at  any  rate  in  such  a  state  as  to  allow  of  the  special  tests 
being  successfully  applied.  H.  B.  Parson s'  systematic  scheme 
for  the  proximate  analysis  of  plants  detailed  in  YoL  L  page  365 
et  seq.  will  also  be  of  service  in  the  isolation  of  alkaloida 

A  good  example  of  the  separation  of  alkaloids  from  woody 
fibre  and  tannin  matters  is  furnished  by  the  processes  for  the 
assay  of  cinchona  barks;  the  separation  of  alkaloids  from 
resinous,  gummy,  and  colouring  matters  is  exemplified  in  the 
methods  for  the  assay  of  opium;  while  the  isolation  of 
strychnine  in  toxicological  investigations  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  methods  employed  for  the  separation  of  alkaloids  from 
albuminous,  starchy,  and  fatty  matters.  The  last  method  is  of 
tolerably  general  applicability  in  toxicological  investiga- 
tions, provided  that  it  be  remembered  that  (1)  many  alkaloids 
are   far   less   stable   than   strychnine,  and  hence   are   apt  to  be 

^  Made  by  boiling   bone-charooal  with    hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
thoroughly  washing  the  insoluble  residue  of  carbon. 
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tu/ttosed  If  the  solutions  are  evaporated  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
tun  (oonipore  aconitine) ;  (2)  that  certain  alkaloids  are  extracted 
by  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol  even  from  their  acidulated  solu- 
tioni ;  (3)  that  eurarine,  cy  tiaine,  moqihine,  and  eolanine  ore  nearly 
or  ifiiie  insoluble  in  ether  or  chloroform,  and  hence  cannot  be 
eeitainly  cxtracUd  by  agitating  their  alkaline  solutions  witli  either 
of  these  solTonts ;  (4)  that,  whenever  possible,  the  chemical  tests 
lot  ti>«  isolated  alkaloids  should  be  supplemented  by  physiological 
t««t8 ;  and  (5)  that,  during  the  process  of  putrefaction,  certain 
cadaveric  alkaloids  ("  ptomaines ")  are  liable  to  be  formed  which 
smulnle  some  of  the  reactions  of  the  vej^etablo  bases,  but  are 
diothiguishBblo  from  them  by  careful  examination. 


coNSTrnnnoN  and  synthesis  of  alka- 
Loms.' 

Some  (if  the  alkaloids  of  widely  different  properties  present  a 
carious  analogy  in  their  formulae.  This  resemblance  in  empirical 
composition  is  merely  accidental,  as  is  proved  in  many  cases  by 
llio  prodncts  of  decomposition.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
liia«t  itriking  c«ses  of  tlie  kind  : — 

iAboplne,  CuHi^NO^  f  Colchicine,       Cj^Hj^NOs 

Cocune,  CijIIjiNO,  |  Nnrcotine,        CjjH„,NO^ 

Moiphine.         CjjH^NOg  f  Qiiinino,  C^dH^N^Oj 

Kperinc,  C„H,bNOj  "(  Strychnine,     C^iHjiNgOj 

fiMiidacnnitinu,CgBH^NO,j  j  Pic raconi tine,  CaiH^NO,, 

VewtrinH,  C^H^NOu  |  Cevadine,         Cj^^NUg 

Thn  foregoing  coincidences  have  little  theoretical  value,  as  no 
ml  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  alkaloids  can  be  obtained 
by  a  cousideration  of  mere  empirical  formulfe. 

Some  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  synthetical  pro- 
dnctjoa  of  alkaloids  have  beeu  due  to  a  atudy  of  the  products 
ofahiaed  by  hydnigenating  pyridine  and  its  allies,  assisled  by 
I  ImUut  recognition  of  the  relutionship  of  these  bases  to  each 
littler,  n&d  to  benwne  and  other  liydtocarbone.  Thus,  the  bases 
I^rndine,  ^uiuoline,  and  acridine  form  a  series  related  to  each 
ottwr  sxactly  in  the  %ame  way  as  the  hydrocarbons  benzene, 
•qibthnleDe.  and  anthracene  ore  related  (page  39).     The  stability 

'  Much  of  tliB  iafoniiiitiDn  cootniued  in  tlie  t«st  is  derived  froni  a  lecture 
HS.  P.  S>4tlBr  (/%ann.  Jour.,  [i],  xx,  S4t),  and  from  tlic  uldrrss  of 
i.  B.  Prcicott  to  the  Cliemiwl  Seotinn  of  the  Aiaencsn  Assadiiliuu  Tor 
lk»idnncaiicDtarScieBVc(PAam.yinH-,,[8],  iviii,  G20,  Ml). 
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and  the  behaviour  towards  reagents  of  the  corresponding  derivatives 
of  benzene  and  pyridine  are  exactly  analogous,  as  also  is  their 
behaviour  on  reduction.  Just  as  from  benzene  hexahydrobenzene 
can  be  obtained,  so  from  pyridine  hexahydropyridine  may  be 
prepared,  but  far  more  readily.  Similarly  from  naphthalene  and 
quinoline,  tetrahydro-additive-products  are  obtainable,  while  from 
anthracene  and  acridine,  respectively,  dihydro-anthracene  and 
dihydro-acridine  (page  125)  have  been  obtained. 

Of  these  hydro-addition- products,  one  of  the  best-studied  ia 
hexahydropyridine,  CgHi^N,  which  is  identical  with  the 
volatile  base  piperidine,  obtainable  from  pipertne,  CjgHjgNOj,  the 
alkaloid  of  pepper,  by  distillation  with  alkali,  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  pyridine,  C5H5N,  or  by  heating  the  hydro- 
chloride of  pentamethylen e-d i a m i n e,  C5Hjq(NH2)2  (page 
106). 

Another  natural  plant-base  which  has  been  prepared  synthetically, 
and  the  nature  and  derivation  of  which  are  clearly  understood, 
is  coninCf  GgH^^N,  the  volatile  poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock. 
Conine  is  the  dextro-rotatory  variety  of  a-normal-propyl- 
piperidine,  C5Hjq(C3H7)N.  To  prepare  it  synthetically,  pyri- 
dine is  first  converted  into  a-allyl-piperidine,  C5H^N(C3H[5), 
which  is  then  reduced  in  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  sodium. 
In  this  reaction,  the  chief  product  is  the  optically  inactive  a -nor- 
ma 1-propyl-pi  peri  dine,  which  is  separated  by  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  tartrate  into  ordinary  conine  (dextro-conine),  and  a 
IsBvo-rotatory  conine  which  closely  resembles  the  other  modifica- 
tion.^ 

The  optically  inactive  conine  can  also  be  prepared  from  c  o  n  y- 
r  i  n  e,  or  a-normal  -propyl-piperidine,  by  treatment  with  hydriodic 
acid,  or  from  conhydrine^  CjgHjyNO,  an  oxy-derivative  occurring 
with  conine  in  hemlock.  A.  W.  Hofmann  has  described  three 
isomeric  bases,  called  a-,  j8-,  and  y-coniceine,  having  the  formula 
CgH^gN,  and  hence  differing  from  conine  by  Hj.  These  bases 
have  a  mousy  smell  like  conine,  and  the  a  and  y  modifications 
are  more  powerful  poisons  than  conine  itself  (see  page  174). 

Nicotine,  CioH^^Ng,  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  is  another 
base  related  to  pyridine,  and  the  synthesis  of  which  has  been  at 
least  partially  effected.  Thus  the  two  known  dipyridyls, 
CiQHgNg,  are  the  para-  and  rwe^a-modifications.  On  reduction, 
these  yield  the  corresponding  hexahydro-dipyridyls, 
CioH8(Hg)N^  which  are  bases  called  respectively  isonicotine 

^  These  two  bases  bear  the  same  relation  to  eaoh  other,  and  to  the  inactive 
modification  that  deztro-  and  levo-tartaric  acids  bear  to  racemic  acid. 
Exactly  analogoQs  ethyl-piperidines  have  been  prepared. 
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*d  nicotldine,  ieoineric  with  nicotine.  On  treatment  with 
oxidifiing  Bgeote  nicotine  yields  nicotinic  or  ^-pyridine- 
eirboxylic  «cid,  CjH,N.COOH,'  a  reaction  which  shows  the 
d«o  Rlntionship  of  nicotine  to  the  honiologuea  of  pyridine. 

AtroptHi>,  Cj^HjgNOy  ie  another  plnnt-bose  of  which  the 
nlaUontliip  to  pyridine  has  been  very  dearly  established.  Thus 
when  Iwiled  with  alkidies  Htrtipino  is  hydrolyaed  into  t  r  o- 
pinn,  CgH-iflSO,  and  tropic  ncid,  C,H,gOj;  while  Aj/wfciTie, 
Hue  isomeric  with  Atropine,  la  similariy  split  up  into  tropic 
BO  ill  uid  pseudo  tropins.  Tropine  has  the  conatitution 
of  >  hyd  toxyethyl-methyi- tfi  trahydropy  ridine, 
C^C^,OHXCHg)N.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  loses  the 
•lMn«DtB  of  water  and  is  converted  into  tropidine,a  liquid  base 
with  R  conine-like  clour,  and  has  heen  syntbesised  by  Ladenburg 
liy  Introducing  a  methyl  and  hydroxyethyl  atom  into  tetrnhydro- 
pyridine.  Tropic  acid  and  tropine  reunite  to  form  atropine  when 
Iheir  aolutions  in  dilute  hyiinichloric  Moid  are  mixed  and  ovapiT- 
Urd.  By  Bubetituting  other  aromatic  acids  for  tropic  acid  a  great 
raritty  of  bodies  can  be  obtained,  which  are  generically  termed 
tropeines,  iind  one  of  which,  the  mandelic  acid  derivative  or 
kom atropine,  has  proved  physio Itigicfllly  important. 

Tbft  pyridine-earhii^ylie  ai-iif/i  (page  110),  and  their  analogues 
and  derivatives,  have  shown  sonn-  unexpected  relationships  to  the 
imtDml  plant-baaes.  The  /3-pyridine-carboxylic  acid 
(iiiGotinic  acid)  results  from  the  oxidation  of  nicotine  and  pilo- 
■Wpne.  Cinchomeronic  acid  (a-pyridine-dicarbosylic  acid) 
is  pooduoed  by  the  oxidation  of  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and 
•fDiniiie^  One  of  the  pyridine-tricarboxylic  acids  is 
pmdnced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  cinchona-baaes  and  papaverine 
with  |>emiangnnat«,  while  a  second  results  from  the  oxidation  of 
Uriicrine  by  nitric  acid.  The  pyridine-carboxylio  acids  also  furnish 
additive- pnHhicta  analogous  to  the  betaineof  beet-juice,  and  closely 
idkled  to  tlic  natural  alkaloids.  The  eyntheticiUly  produced  hetaine 
«!  nicotinic  or  |i3-pyridine-carboxyIic  acid  has  been  shown  to  be 
Utntkal  with  the  alkaloid  of  Trigonella  /osnugrfEettm,  while  the 
httune  of  cinch moeronic  acid  is  identicAl  with  apophyllic 
ie\4,  obtniiKvl  hy  the  oxidation  of  cotarniiie  (see  narcotine). 

Bie  py  ridyl-rBBidue,  C^H^N,  is  capable  of  replacing  an 
Uwn  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  certain  acids,  the  compounds 
luiTiDg  tlie  same  relation  to  the  salts  of  pyridine  that  (e-'j.)  aniline 
laUtfl  has  to  acetanilide.  PiluearjiiiUtto,  which  occure  with  pilo- 
'  Tb*  MinB  ^ri(!iiii>.airlKixy1ie  aciil  msy  be  obtained  by  tlio  ai-titiii  of 
*aaoni«  en  counisliuiv  acid,  [iriHluceti  by  the-  ictian  <^  miliihurio  add 
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carpine  in  japorandi  leaves,  is  a  )8-pypidine-a-dimethyl- 
amidopropionic  acid,  having  probably  the  constitution  : — 
N(CH3)2.C(CH8)C5H^N.COOH.  It  has  been  prepared  syntheti- 
cally, and  from  it,  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and  caustic  alkali, 
followed  by  silver  permanganate,  pilocarpine  itself  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  following  constitution : — 

C,H,N.C(CH3)N(CH3)3 


CO-0 

The  action  of  ammonia  upon  certain  acids  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  has  been  found  to  produce  bodies  related  to  pyridine. 
Thus  comanic  acid,  C^Hfi^,  derived  from  meconic  acid,  is 
changed  by  ammonia  into  an  oxypicolinic  acid,  while  c  o  m  e  n  i  c 
acid,  C^H^Os,  from  the  same  source,  yields  a  dioxypicolinic  acid, 
comenamic  acid,  CoH^NO^.  Similarly  chelidonic  acid, 
G7H4O0,  which  accompanies  the  alkaloids  chdidonine  and  mm- 
guinarine  in  Chdidonium  majus,  yields  an  oxypyridine-* 
carboxylic  acid  on  treatment  with  ammonia. 

Colchicine  is  another  alkaloid  the  constitution  of  which  is  fairly 
well  known.  From  its  reactions  and  the  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion, it  is  evidently  the  methyl-ester  of  acetyl-trimethy  1- 
c  0 1  ch  i  c  i  n  i  c  acid,  (O.CH3)8.Ci5H^>(NH.C2H30).CO.OCH3. 

Ecgonine  has  the  constitution  of  a  methyltetrahydropyridyl- 
hydroxypropionic  acid,  C5HgMeN.CH(OH).CH2.COOH.  It  results, 
together  with  methyl  alcohol  and  benzoic  acid,  from  the  decom- 
position of  cocaine  by  alkalies.  Cocaine  may  be  made  synthetically 
by  heating  ecgonine  with  benzoic  anhydride  and  methyl  iodide, 
and  has  the  following  constitution  : — 

C5He(CH3)N.CH(O.C7HgO).CH2.COO(CH3). 

A  series  of  analogous  artificial  alkaloids  have  been  prepared  by 
combining  ecgonine  with  other  acids  besides  benzoic. 

The  constitution  of  the  aconite  hoses  is  partially  known,  for 
they  split  under  the  influence  of  hydrolysing  agents  into  simpler 
bases  and  acids  of  the  aromatic  series ;  aconitine,  picraconitine, 
and  japaconitine  yielding  benzoic  acid,  C^Hg-COOH,  while 
pseudaconitine  gives  veratric  or  dimethy  1-protocate- 
chuic  acid,  CgH3(OCH3)2.COOH.  The  pseudaconine, 
C27H4|NOg,  simultaneously  produced  in  the  last  case,  forms  a  dia- 
cetyl-derivative,  and  hence  probably  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups. 

Veratric  acid  is  also  produced, together  with  v  e  r  i  n  e,  CggH^NOg, 
by  the  saponification  of  veratrine^  while  the  accompanying  base, 
cevadine,  0331149X0^,  is  converted  on  hydrolysis  into  cevine, 
CgyH^NOg,  andmethyl-crotonicacid,  C3H^(CH3).C00H. 
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Siaapinp.  CiaHySO^,  an  alkaloid  the  tWocjanate  of  which 
«xieto  in  white  mustanl  seed,  is  aplit  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
wBler  into  sinnpic  acid,  CnH,jO^.  aud  chohne,  CibHjjNOj. 
a  base  which  u  cunluiDod  id  bila  nod  otlier  anima!  productN, 
as  w«U  a«  in  hops  aud  certain  other  plaiita.  Oioliiie  lias  itself 
been  obtained  Bjnthetically,  and  baa  the  coDetitiition  of  a 
hydroxyethyl-trimelhyl-aminouium     hydroxide, 

Tki-abrirniine,  CsHj(CHg)jN^Og,  the  alkaloid  of  cocoa,  and 
M/Wnc,  C5H(CH3)gN,0^  the  alkaloid  of  tea  and  cotfee,  are 
iwpectively  the  dimethyl  and  trimethyl  derivatives 
ofxaathine,  CjH^NjO^  a  body  occasionally  occurring  in  urinary 
calculi  and  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  guanine, 
CfH^XgO  (contained  in  guano),  or  by  treating  uric  acid, 
CjH^K^Oj,  with  sodium  amal(;ain. 

iMpinine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  aeeda  of  Lupinu*  iulewi,  haa  the 
formula  CnHjgNjtOH)^.  Arginine,  CbH„N,0^,  from  the  same 
WOKv  (page  176)  yields  mea  whea  boiled  with  baryta  water. 

The  inaiuier  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  natural  alkaloids  exists 
It  in  most  ca^es  but  little  understood.  Morphine,  Cyj\l.-^^0^, 
■ppeBrs,  however,  to  have  a  phenoliu  character,  and  contains  two 
hydroxyl  atoms  replaceable  by  acetyl  or  beneoyl.  Codeine  is  n 
aubelituted  morphine  in  which  one  of  the  hydroxyl  atoms  is 
npUced  by  m  e  t  h  0  X  y  t,  OCH3,  and  has  been  obtained  syntheti- 
cally by  hunting  moqihine  with  luethyl  iodide,  fiy  similar  means 
the  second  hyJrosyl  atom  can  be  replaced  by  niethoxyl  with 
funnation  of  Jitethocvieinn.  TItvhaiue  ditfeta  from  methooodeine 
by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  thus  ; — 


Morphine,  , 
Coduine.  . 
Melbocodeiuu, 


C„H„\0 


I  OH 


Thobaine CnH^NO  j 


(OH 
C„H,N0{gJjj^j 

r  H  Noi^HCH,) 

^  I  O(CUj) 

WI1M1    distilled    with    zinc- dust,    morphine    yields    phenanthrene, 
C„H„,  and  pyridine.  C-.H^N. 

Xarvolinf^,  C^llj^KOj,  is  saponified  imder  certain  conditions 
with  formation  of  meconin,  C,gHjoO^  and  cotarnine, 
('ifUijNO, ;  and  the  latter  Imdy  when  treated  with  bromine 
yicldedibrompyridine,  Cgll^Br^K  Cotarnine  probably  con- 
(aiu  Ua  oxygen  in  the  forms  of  CO.OCHg  and  OCH^     On  oxida- 


C^H^N  {  g2;g^g^^+HCl  =  CH3Cl+C,H3N  { 
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tion  it  yields  apophyllic  acid,  a  body  which,  when  heated 
imder  pressure  with  hydrochloric  acid,  behaves  like  the  methyl* 
ester  of  cinchomeronic  acid : — 

CO.OH 
CO.OH 

Apophyllic  acid.        "  Methyl  chloride.  Cinchomeronic  add. 

Papaverine,  CgoHgjNO^,  is  another  opium  base,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  probably  :--(OCH3)2CgH^N.CH2.C6H3(OCHs)2. 

Brucine,  CggH^QNgO^,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields 
homologues  of  pyridine,  while  strychnine,  CgiHggNjOj,  yields 
quinoline  and  indole,  CgH^N. 

Quinine y  CjoHg^NjO,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields 
methoxy-quinoline,  G^^iO^CR^^,  When  subjected  to 
careful  oxidation  with  permans^anate  or  weak  chromic  acid  mixture 
it  at  first  yields  formic  acid,  CHgOj,  and  a  weak  base  called 
quitenine,  CigH^gNjO^.  Further  oxidation  produces  three 
bases,  to  which  Skraup  attributes  the  formulae  CigHi^NOj, 
C9H17NO2,  and  CgHyNO.  The  first  of  these  has  been  little 
studied,  the  second  has  been  named  cincholeupone,  C9HJ7NO2, 
and  the  third  appears  to  be  identical  with  kynurine,  a  base 
obtained  by  heating  kynurenic  acid,  a  constituent  of  dog's  urine. 
Besides  thesa  bases  there  are  produced  cincholeuponic 
acid,  C8Hi3]SrO^;i  quininic  acid,  CgH5(O.CH3)N.COOH ; 
then  a  pyridine-tricarboxylic  acid,  C5ll2N(CO.OH)g ; 
and  finally  the  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid  known  as  cincho- 
meronic acid,  C5H3N(CO. 011)2.  Quinidine  and  quinicine 
yield  the  same  products  as  quinine.  Cinchonine,  CigH^NgO, 
when  similarly  subjected  to  limited  oxidation,  yields  formic  acid 
and  cinchotenine,  CigH^pNgOg,  as  first  products;  the  latter 
by  further  treatment  yields  cincholeupone,  Cj^Hj^NOg,  and  this 
oxidises  to  cinchoninic  acid,  C^QH^NOg,  and  cincho- 
leuponic acid,  C8Hi3NO^;  the  final  products  being  cin- 
chonic  acid,  C5H4N.COOH  (which  is  a  pyridine-carboxylic 
acid),  and  cinchomeronic  acid  (see  above),  dnchonidine 
and  cinchonicine  appear  to  yield  the  same  products. 

The  conclusion  derivable  from  the  researches  on  the  constitution 
of  the  cinchona  bases  is  that  both  quinine  and  cinchonine  are 
derivatives  of  a  hydro-diquinoline,  of  which  probably  only  one  side 
is  hydrogenated.  The  same  unreduced  quinoline-residue  is  common 
to  both  alkaloids,  with  the  difference  that,  while  in  cinchonine 

^  Cincholeuponic  acid  probably  has  the  constitution  ofamethyl-piperi- 
dine-dicarboxylic  acid  : — 


iTv  J  .CHj|.CHg.CHj,  1 

"^  t  .C(dH,)(COOH).CH(COOH).  / 
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tbfl  reddoe  is  quinoline  iteelf,  in  quinine  it  is  a  metboicy- 
q  u  i  n  o  1  i  □  &    Ttie  following  tbrmulie  iUuatrato  thaae  doduclions ; — 

Qufnoline,       .  .     CbH^N 

Hydn)xy<|mnoline.  .     CgH8(0U)N' 

Tetraliydroquinoliiie,    CjHjnN.H 

Diquinoline,  .  .     C9II,N.Co!1tN 

Diqiiinolylinc.         .     C.HjoN.CbHioN 

Cinchonine.    .         .     C„H,N.C„ir„(UH)N.CH, 

Quinine.  .  .     CoHo(0,CHs)N.CulI„COH)N.CU3 

w  Other  of  the  cinchona  bases  which  are  known  tu  contain 
hyilrosyl  gmujis  are  tjuinidiiie,  C^^^{0\1).  and  eitpreine, 
C^il,jN,(OH)y  The  hitter  alkaloid,  which  is  found  in  Cuprea 
aod  Kemijia  Wike,  hae  recently  been  converted  mto  quinine  hj 
heating  it  lo  100",  under  pressure,  with  nietuliic  sodium  and  a 
ioJution  of  methyl  nbloride  in  methyl  alcohol  (G  r  i  m  a  u  x  and 
Arnold,  Ciiinp.  Semi.,  cxii,  774), 

Although  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  cinchona  bage^ 
is  not  }'et  sufRciently  perfect  to  allow  of  their  formation  from 
pyridine  or  quinoline,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  distinct  basic 
mbstAnccs  isomeric  with  quinine  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 
One  of  these,  discovered  by  C.  A.  K  o  h  n  {Jour.  Sue.  Cheni.  Lit!., 
Tiii  959),  has  the  constitution  of  on  a-l'-hydroxy-hy  dro- 
ethyleue-quinoHne, 

CoU  ,o(OH)N.CiHvN.Con„(OH). 

U  was  obtuiiicd  by  the  action  of  one  molecule  of  ethylene  di- 
broinidH  on  two  molweules  of  a-r-hyJruxybydroquinoJiue,  obtained 
hy  Btducing  bydroxy-quinoline  by  tiu  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
B  weak  hasp,  forming  small  glittering  prisms  which  molt  at  233^, 
■nd  are  mndily  aoliible  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  with  difficulty 
in  hilt  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  wnter.  It  has  weak  antipyretic 
chamcliux 

Tlie  other  syntht-tical  isomer  of  quinine  has  been  prepared  by 
Walliich  and  Otto  (AanaleH,  ccliii.  261)  by  the  reaclii.u  of 
^-aapbthylamine  on  pinol  nitrosochloride: — 

C,(^r^'Trs+  C„¥u,O.N0Cl  =  HCl  +  C^Hj^NjO,. 
Th«    product    IB  a  basic  crystalline    substance,  melting  at  194°- 
I9R",   inxohible   in    waUir,  slightly    soluble    in    hoi    alcohol,  and 
icndily   suluhla  in  ether,     Tbe  solutions,  both  of  tbe   base  and 
Its  «»It«,  an!  slruiigly  Buorescent. 

BuidHH  tlin  natural  plant-bases,  a  number  of  bases  have  been 
Sfntluilically  prepared  which  have  ever;  claim   of  analogy  and 
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character  to  be  ranked  with  the  alkaloids.  As  instances  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  antipyriney  Cyjly^jd  (page  32),  ihalliney 
C10H13NO  (page  120),  find  furfunne,  C^,U^^fi^, 

Y.  Meyer  has  suggested  that  the  formation  of  the  bases  and 
other  nitrogenised  constituents  of  plants  may  be  due  in  some 
cases  to  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  aldehydic  bodies. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  plant-bases  and  other  natural 
products  not  unfrequently  contain  one  or  more  methyl-groups, 
the  ethyl-radical  is  not  met  with. 
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Certain  plants  contain  bases  which  differ  from  the  ordinary 
vegetable  alkaloids,  in  being  volatile,  liquid  at  ordinary  or  only 
slightly  raised  temperatures,  and  in  containing  no  oxygen.  While 
resembling  each  other  in  the  above  respects,  the  volatile  bases 
present  little  further  resemblance. 

The  volatile  alkaloids  are  not  numerous,  being  limited  to  the 
following  bodies,  and  a  few  others  which  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly investigated. 

a.  Methylamine  and  Trimethylamine,  already  described  (pages 

9,  12). 

b.  Conine  and  the  associated  alkaloids  of  h  e  m  1  o  c  k. 

c.  Lupinine  and  certain  other  alkaloids  of  lupines. 

d.  Nicotine^  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  1 0  b  a  c  c  o. 
6.  Ptiurine^  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  p  i  t  u  r  i. 
/.  Lobeline,  the  alkaloid  of  lobelia. 

g.  Sparteine^  the  alkaloid  contained  in  b  r  0  0  m. 
h,  Spigdine,  an  alkaloid  in  Spigelia  Marylandiea. 

Pipei'tdtney  a  volatile  alkaloid  said  to  exist  naturally  in  pepper 
as  a  decomposition-product  of  piperine,  has  already  been 
described  (page  106). 

For  the  estimation  of  volatile  alkaloids  (e.g.,  c  0  n  i  n  e  in  hemlock, 
and  nicotine  in  tobacco),  A.  L  0  e  s  c  h  {Jour,  Amer.  CJiem.  Soc.) 
recommends  that  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  should  be 
boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue 
pressed  and  washed  with  water.  The  solution  and  washings  are 
evaporated  to  one-fourth,  and  then  distilled  with  slaked  lime 
(using  a  good  condenser).  When  the  liquid  passing  over  is  no 
longer  alkaline  to  litmus,  the  distillate  is  exactly  neutraHsed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  at  100°,  and  the  powdered 
residue  exhausted  with  rectified  spirit,  which  leaves  the  ammonium 
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iftte  nndisaolved,  while  the  sulphate  of  conine  (and  other 
alkaloids)  jiass  into  the  solution.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  drynnsa  und  the  residue  skoken  three  times  with  caustic  potash 
•olutiori  and  et)ier,  the  ethereal  ]ii]iiid  separated  and  shaken  with 
n  known  volume  of  Btnndard  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  distilled 
off  nr  separated,  and  the  escess  of  sulphuric  acid  determined  by 
titmtion.  By  this  process,  Loesch  found  525  ]jer  cent,  of 
lucutuia  iu  tobacco  leaves,  and  OOS  per  cent,  of  conine  in  the 
common  bemlock  plant. 


CODine.^    Coniine.    Coiiia.     Conicine. 
C,H„N;C5H,„(C,H,)N 


propyl. 


This  base  has  the  constitution   of  an  a-n 
p  i  p  e  r  i  U  i  n  e  (see  page  164). 

Conine  b  the  characteristic  poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock, 
Canittm  maeulatum.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  in 
combinntion  with  organic  acids,  and  in  association  with  the 
following  allied  bases  : — 


B>M. 

FnmKibi. 

fi 

i'l 

anvitr. 

lttVl^P«ridln«.. 

C,HuH:mC»Q^C^,»H 

... 

__ 

{:..». 

■H®-} 

CBH„N;orCiH,CCjB7)NH 

-t. 

i«7-no 

{!-,.». 

HetbTl-miliu.    . 

C^nSiwC.H^C^riHCHa) 

... 

(■v=.» 

CoohjiMn*,.      . 

[■i^itKO.  «rC.BrfCHOH.CH..CH^NH 

Iffl-B 

Tiw 

C^jtNO;  wC^i,(CH,Clf,on,ClDNH 

lOO-lW 

mm.) 

... 

Coni 


oily  liquid,  having   a  peculiar  repulsive  odour. 


'  CoDliifi  hu  been  prepared  aynUjetic&llr  b;  tbo  reducing  action  of  wdium 
on  a  boiUag  klcobolic  nlution  of  allyl-pyridinc,  C,H((CiH,)N,  iUelf 
obUiliMl  from  a-piuoliDe  hdJ  iiaralJehjiJe.  Tbe  artificial  base  thiu  prepare<t 
1*  ld*ntic*l  in  all  iU  properties  with  the  natural  alkaloid,  except  that  it  is 
optically  iiiacUvc.  But  on  introiluciDg  a  crystal  of  tlie  bitartrate  of  the 
nalarKl  alkaloid  into  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  bilartrsls  of  the 
loavtlTV  \i»art,  ■  grudnal  separation  of  the  bitartrate  of  ei 
the  tt™  baw  ^m  which  exhibits  the  same  optical  activity  u  natural  a 
Ttw  mother- liquid   conlaiua   a  Ineva -rotatory  isonninc  base   (Luduiib 

jitr.,  liz.  aers). 
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suggesting  that  of  a  long-used  and  foul  tobacco-pipe.  When 
diluted  with  water,  conine  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
"  mousy "  odour,  perceptible  in  highly  dilute  solutions.  A  few 
drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  only  1-50,000  of  the 
alkaloid,  if  enclosed  for  a  short  time  in  a  small  test-tube,  is 
stated  byWormley  to  impart  a  marked  mousy  odour  to  the 
contained  air. 

Conine  may  be  distilled  without  change  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  but  undergoes  slight  decomposition  at  high  temperatures 
in  presence  of  air.  It  distils  readily  with  vapour  of  water  or 
alcohol,  and  volatilises  sensibly  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Conine  is  optically  active,  its  specific  rotation  being  +  13°*8  for 
the  sodium  ray. 

Conine  forms  an  unstable  compound  with  25  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  water  being  expelled  by  heating.  Conine  is  soluble 
in  about  90  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol,  acetone,  amylic  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum 
ether,  and  benzene.  The  alkaloid  is  removed  with  tolerable 
facility  from  its  aqueous  or  alkaline  solutions  by  agitation  "with 
either  of  the  last  five  solvents,  and  may  be  recovered  therefrom 
by  shaking  the  resultant  solution  with  dilute  acid. 

Conine  dissolves  sulphur,  but  not  phosphorus  nor  calcium  chloride. 

Conine  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  but  becomes  yellow 
and  ultimately  resinoid  by  keeping.^  It  is  a  strong  base,  the 
aqueous  solution  being  powerfully  alkaline  in  reaction,  and 
neutralising  acids  perfectly.  The  salts  are  colourless  and  odour- 
less, but  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  free  base  is  immediately 
developed  on  adding  a  fixed  alkali  in  excess. 

If  a  beaker  moistened  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  be 
inverted  over  a  watch-glass  containing  a  drop  of  free  conine, 
white  fumes  will  be  produced,  and  the  alkaloid  will  be  con- 
verted after  a  time  into  a  crystalline  hydrochloride^  CgHiyN,HCl. 
(Nicotine  gives  an  amorphous  hydrochloride.)  The  hydrochloride 
is  also  obtained  as  a  brilliant  crystalline  mass  by  dissolving  conine 
in  anhydrous  ether,  and  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through 
the  solution.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  can  be  heated  to  90^  C.  without  decom- 
position or  loss  of  weight.      It  melts  at  218°. 

The  hydriodide  of  conine  is  anhydrous.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  crystalline  by  the  use  of  pure  hydriodic  acid  free  from 
any  trace  of  iron.  By  slow  evaporation  the  salt  is  obtainable  in 
large  flat  needles,  which  sublime  when  gently  heated  in  vacuo, 

^  According  to  S c h o rm,  pore  conine  does  not  andergo  any  change  by 
exposure  to  light  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [8],  zlL  868). 
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On  adding  a  Hrge  cxoese  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  conino, 
a  pais  rud  tiiil  is  produced,  which,  gradually  deepens  in  colour. 
Kittic  acid  nets  similurly.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  uo  immediate 
dUDge  wHli  Conine,  but  the  mixture  graduoliy  becomes  purple- 
nd,  luid  then  olive-^reen. 

Oil    exposing  a   drop  of   couinu    to  tho    vapours    of   bromine 
{■voiding  exiMtas),  it  becomes  rapidly  converted  into    a    moss    of 
"^"     ciystala.     This  behaviour  ia  regarded  by  Watts  as  a  proof 
purity  of  the  alkuloiil 

the  treatment  of  couiiie  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  normal 
ric  acid  is  produced.  Th«  reitctioa  may  be  employed  aa 
•  test  for  Conine,  us  butyric  acid  has  a  highly  oharacteriatiu  odour, 
kod  can  be  rtiadily  distilled  off  and  further  examined.  Butyric 
ncld  also  results  from  the  oxidation  of  coniiie  by  bromine-water  or 
nitric  acid,  while  penunnganate  converts  it  into  picolinic  acid. 
On  distillation  of  coniue  hydrochloride  with  zinc-diist,  or  the 
free  bnae  with  riiic  cliloride,  hydro^n  is  evolved  aud  a'propyl- 
pyridine  or  ooiiyrine,  CjHj(C,Hj)N,  formed.  This  base 
boils  at  166''-1C8',  and  is  reconverted  into  coiiine  on  treatment 
with  hydtiodic  acid.  (By  prolonged  treatment  with  hydriodic 
acid  Conine  is  converted  into  ammonia  aud  octane,  OgH^^) 

Mercuric   ddoride    [iroduces  with  conine    a  whit«    amorphous 
pfvcipitnte,  readily  solulile  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.     {Nico- 
tine   jjivea    a    crystalline    precipitate.)       With    potassio-mercuric 
oonina  gives  a  voluminous  curdy  precipitate.    Silver  nitrate 
■  brown  precipitate  of  argentic  oxide  with  free  conine,  the 
afterwards   cbangiug  to  black.     (Nicotine    givea    a    white 
ritate    with   silver    nitrate,    turning    dark    on    exposure    to 
itJ)     Ocmine  rhUinrplatinati'  is  a  readily  soluble  salt. 
Conine  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  phosphomolybdio  acid, 
and  an  orange  precipitate  with  potassio- iodide  of  bismuth. 

Picric  acid  does  not  precipitate  conine  from  solutions  con- 
taining less  than  1  per  1000  of  the  alkaloid,  but  nicotine  is 
[OBcipitAted  from  solutions  fifty  timea  more  dilute. 

Coninu  is  said  to  coagulate  albumin,  thus  differing  from  nicotine. 

If  cuuine   be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  alloxan,  an  intense 

porplu-red    coloration    is   grndunily  produced,  and  white    needles 

■epwnte    which    dissolve    with    purple    colour   in    cold    potash 

wlution. 

Tb»  alka}<iul*  occurring  with  conine  in  hemlock  and  ita  prepara- 
tjcua  nTv  precipitated  by  Mayer's  reagent,  picric  acid,  and  iodine 
im  Kolntions  considerably  more  dilute  than  those  from  which 
itself  is  thrown  down. 

lami  has  the  probable  constitution  of  a  piperidyl- 


(ine   K 
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ethylalkine,  C5Hg(CHOH.CH2.CHs)NH.  It  presents  a  close 
resemblance  to  tropin e,  CgHj^NO,  both  in  composition  and 
chemical  behaviour,  a  fact  which  suggested  to  A.  W,  Hofmann 
the  probability  that  it  was  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  a  base 
allied  to  atropine.  From  the  alkaline  liquid  left  after  the  distillation 
of  Conine  and  conhydrine,  Hofmann  obtained,  by  acidulation  and 
extraction  >v^ith  ether,  caffeic  acid,  CgHgO^,  a  body  having  the 
constitution  of  a  dihydroxy-c innamic  acid. 

Conhydrine  may  be  separated  from  commercial  conine,  in  which 
it  is  not  unfrequently  present,  by  cooling  the  liquid  down  to  5°  C, 
filtering  through  glass  wool,  and  washing  the  separated  crystals  of 
conhydrine  with  petroleum  ether,  in  which  it  is  but  sparingly 
soluble.  Pseudo conhydrine  is  a  base  isomeric  with  con- 
hydrine, but  probably  containing  hydroxy-isopropyl  (Ladenburg, 
Ber,f  xxiv.  1671).  Conhydrine  forms  colourless  glittering  crystals, 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  does  not  react  with  nitrous  acid,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is 
a  feeble  narcotic  poison.  According  to  Wertheim,  hemlock 
contains  only  5  to  6  parts  of  conhydrine  for  every  100  of  conine. 

GoNiCBiNES,  CgHjjN.  These  bases  were  obtained  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  conine,  or  of 
dehydrating  agents  on  conhydrine.  When  molecular  proportions  of 
conine  hydrobromide  and  bromine  are  mixed,  the  bromo-deriva- 
tive,  CgHi^N.HBr.Brg,  is  obtained.  By  the  regulated  action  of 
caustic  soda  this  yields  CgH^gNBr,  which  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  decomposed  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  a-coniceine^ 
which  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  '893  specific  gravity  at  15°,  boiling 
at  158*',  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  In  odour  it  closely 
resembles  conine,  but  is  said  to  be  five  or  six  times  as  poisonous  I 
It  is  a  tertiary  base  of  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  ci/stal- 
lisable  salts.  The  picrate  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  225°, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
a-coniceiine  is  partially  reduced  to  conine  by  heating  under  pressure 
with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  and ,  phosphorus.  y-caniceitie  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  bromo-derivative  CgHj^NBr  by  an 
alkalL  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  173°, 
distilling  with  steam,  and  said  to  be  twelve  times  as  poisonous  as 
conine !  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is 
strongly  alkaline,  y-conicei'ne  is  a  secondary  base  (pages  1,  7) 
yielding  crystalline,  volatile  salts  with  acids,  and  a  characteristic 
double  salt  with  stannic  chloride,  BjHgSnCl^,  which  forms  large 
crystals.  /S-coniceine  is  obtained  together  with  a-coniceine  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  or  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
on  conhydrine : — CgHjyNO^CgHjjN-l-HjO.     It  forms  very  vola- 
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t&B,  colourless  neeiUes,  melts  at  41"  nn<l  hoils  at  168°.  It  is  a 
aecondary  base  of  comue-tlke  odour,  mid  is  a  lea^  ax:tive  poisnii  tlmn 
the  a-tnoiliKcAlion. 

PolSOKtMO   BY   COHINB   AND    HbmLOCK. 

Conine  is  nn  extremely  powerful  paralytic  poison,  which  acta 
on  tlw  motor  nerves ;  one  dwp  is  a  distinctl;  poisonous  dose, 
wbiW  ten  drops  may  be  fatal 

The  syiuptoiDs  produced  by  hemlock  and  conice  aro  not  uniform, 
antl  Kanf^  of  poisoning  are  not  numerous.  8tupor,  comit,  and 
slight  convulsiouB  hnve  been  noticed,  while  in  other  eases  the  chief 
eSL-et  lias  been  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system,  esjMiciaUy  of  the 
k  The  pnpils  are  somewhat  dilated.  After  death  the  lungs 
are  found  filled  with  fluid  blood  ait<l  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
Btomach  and  intestines  somewhat  congested.  The  jxigi-nmrlem 
^peaisncea  are  not  characteristic. 

In  to!(ici)logical  inquiries  the  viscera  and  contents  of  the  slomach 
shonld  he  treated  as  described  under  strychnine,  the  purified  extract 
ng  agitated  with  soda  and  ether  instead  of  ammonia  and  chloro- 
fanu.  From  the  ether,  the  alkaloid  may  bo  recovered  by  allow- 
ing (he  solvent  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  cool  place,  or 
cxtncted  as  a  salt  by  imitating  the  ether  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
Mid.  From  the  purihed  salt  of  conine  thus  obtained,  the  free 
n  may  be  again  liberated  by  adding  soda,  and  recognised  by 
the  mousy  odour  of  hemlock  developed  imuiediately  or  on  warming 
the  liquid. 

Conine  may  also  be  isolated  from  the  viscera  by  the  method 
loed  for  the  assay  of  hemlock.  Otto  in  one  case  met  with  a 
TohUiin  ptomaine,  which  was  very  poisonous,  but  differed  from 
line  in  its  reaction  with  platinic  chloride.  The  seeds  of  Lupinu* 
BH(  (page  177)  CJ^ntain  alkaloids  somewhat  resembling  conine, 
hut  which  do  not  yield  the  clmrocteristic  cryatolline  hydrochloride. 
Other  of  the  umMli/ene  beside-i  eonium  are  possessed  of  poisonous 
I>roperIii^s,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  conine  has  been  proved  to  be 
tha  active  principle.* 

'  f£iun>lAc  enioibi,  orheniloEkwatBr-ilriipwort,  la  JescHbeii  by  A. 
8.  Tay  lur  u  one  of  the  moat  viralent  of  Eo^'ish  vegetable  poisons.  The 
lailliDtt  (pnptmiis  jiroJaved  are  rapid  insensibility,  bloated  and  livid  ooun- 
uae,  conrulniv*  movementa,  slertorous  breathinf;,  dilated  {inpila,  and 
il»tdf/mM  abotU  lAc  movtk  and  nottrih. 

KcHlA  n'riwi,  watnr-liamlockorcowbane,  produces  symptoms  similar 
la  be  abo**,  iiiulmling  the  foamlu);  at  tLo  mouthi  It  is  said  to  contaio 
•tsntlnr. 

Km  tnt^iiUuin  anH  S,  nsujiuitifiiliiim  hare  beoa  misUkpn  for  water-cnss, 
wMMalmulbt. 

■Umo  Cynapium,  llie  Iniser  hemlock  or  fool's  parsley,  appeKra 
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Assay  of  Hemlock  and  its  Preparations. 

Conine  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  common  or  spotted  hemlock, 
Conium  mactdatum  (French,  la  CigvJe;  German,  der  Sehieling)^ 
It  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  fruit,  the  proportion  increas- 
ing with  the  maturity  of  the  seeds.  In  hemlock  leaves,  R.  K  o  r  d  e  s 
found  0*24,  and  in  the  fruit  0*49  per  cent  of  alkaloid. 

For  the  extraction  of  conine  from  hemlock,  J.  Schorm 
{Ber,,  xiv.  1765)  recommends  that  the  seeds  should  first  be 
swelled  by  hot  water,  and  then  moistened  with  a  strong  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.  The  product  is  treated  with  steam,  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  as  long  as  the  distillate  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  when  it  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporated  to  a  weak  syrup,  which  is  shaken  with  twice  its 
measure  of  strong  alcohol  and  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
ammonium  chloride.  The  filtrate  is  distilled  at  100°,  a  calculated 
amount  of  caustic  soda  ley  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  with 
ether.  (The  residual  aqueous  liquid  developes  trimethylamine  on 
prolonged  standing,  especially  in  summer.)  The  ethereal  solution 
deposits  large  crystals  ofconhydrine  when  strongly  cooled.  This 
base  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and  on  distilling  the 
solution  passes  over  with  the  ether.  The  conine  remaining  in  the 
retort  is  dehydrated  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  purified  by 
fractional  distillation.  The  first  10  percent,  boils  between  110"^ 
and  168°  C,  and  is  very  impure.  The  next  60  per  cent.,  boiling 
between  168°  and  169°,  is  pure  conine;  while  the  next  20  per 
cent.,  boiling  between  169°  and  180°,  is  impure.  The  thick  dark 
liquid  left  in  retort  contains  conhydrine. 

A  purer  product,  but  somewhat  lower  yield,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  hemlock  seeds  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  a  syrup  in  a  vacuum.  Magnesia  is  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  agitated  with  ether,  which  extracts  the  alkaloid. 

Many  specimens  of  conium  leaves  and  seed  are  almost  inert  from 
the  loss  of  their  volatile  active  constituent,  and  hence  a  method  of 
assay  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia, 

For  the  determination  of  the  conine  and  associated  alkaloids  in 
hemlock,  R.  A.Cripps  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xviiL  13,  511) 
recommends  the  following  process : — A  weight  of  5  grammes  of 
the  finely-powdered  fruit  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand, 
and  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  25  c.c.  of  nearly  absolute  alcohol, 

to  contain  an  energetic  poison,  though  this  has  been  disputed  hyHtiTlej  {St 
Thomas's  Hospital  Meports,  new  aeries,  iv.  68  ;  x.  257),  and  also  by  Tauret, 
who  believes  the  erroneous  statements  respecting  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion  of  the  plant  with  Conium  maculatumf  which  it  closely  resembles. 
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15  ca  of  chloroform,  and  10  c.c,  of  a  saturated  aolution  of  dry 
fajdruehlorii:  ncid  gas  in  chloroform.  Tlie  liquid  ia  aeporated  from 
^te  tiwn:'  ajid  ttgitatetl  with  two  separate  quantities  of  25  c.c  of 
distilled  water.  The  aqueotia  liquid  now  contains  the  coninc  as 
hydrochloride.  It  is  shaken  once  with  clitoroform,  then  rendered 
.4lkalinD  vith  caoatic  soda,  and  extracted  three  times  by  agitaliuu 
with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  washed  by  agitation  with 
alkaline  water,  and  is  then  run  into  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gu  in  ether.  This  ia  evaporated  in  b  current  of  air,  and  the 
teaidue  dried  at  u  temperature  not  ex<J«ediug  90°  G.  The  conine 
hydfochloride  obtained  should  be  crystalline,  and  almost  perfectly 
whitA  From  its  weight  the  propurtinn  of  conine  can  be  calculated, 
163'S  of  the  hydrochloride  representing  12S'0  of  the  base.  If, 
tilei  weighing  the  residue,  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  determined  by 
tlUation  with  silver  nitrate,  uaing  potassium  cbromate  as  an  indi- 
oUor,  the  difference  will  be  the  weight  of  alkaloid,  and  the  result 
shoold  cloaely  correspond  with  that  previously  calculated. 

The  foregoing  process  may  be  shortened  by  agitating  the  waalied 
elilorRformic  solution  of  the  conine  aa  liberated  by  caustic  soda  with 
witcr,  and  gradually  adding  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  until  a 
•tight  ncid  reaction  to  methyl-orange  is  develu|ie<i,  which  does  not 
diaftppear  on  again  shaking.  Each  c.c.  of  decinomial  acid  used 
npreeeiita  0013d  gramme  of  alkaloid,  in  terms  of  oonine.  Petro- 
laam  spirit  may  be  substituted  for  the  cldorofomi. 

¥ot  the  estimation  of  the  alkaloids  in  TinHvre  of  Cuniitm,  F  a  t  r 
md  Wright  (Pkami.  Jour.,  [3],  xsi.  857)  evaponiLe  50  cc  of 
file  preparation  to  a  low  bulk  at  100°  C.  with  1  cc.  of  normal 
xdpharic  acid.  The  residual  liquid  is  diluted  somewhat,  and 
twice  shaken  with  chloroform.  It  is  then  rendered  alkaline  with 
anmoBia,  and  the  liberated  alkaloids  shaken  out  with  chloroform. 
Thm  chloroformic  aolution  is  freed  from  traces  of  ammonia  by 
■{itation  with  water,  separated  and  run  into  a  aolution  of  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  chloroform,  taking  care  that  the  orifice 
d  the  separator  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  acid  chloroform, 
which  is  tli«n  dvnpoiated,  and  the  residue  dried  at  90"  cati 
watghed,  He  recommended  by  Cripps.  The  proportion  of  toial 
oikaloid  contained  in  the  tincture  of  conine,  as  assayed  by  this 
pioeeai,  b  from  0'07  to  O'lO  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  the 
Utnct  ranges  from  }  to  nearly  3  per  cent. 

'  Th«  exlianition  should  he  proved  to  be  eomploU,  by  treating  the  marc 
wllb  itRlnr,  HDiI  testing  tbe  aolution  wUIi  iodine  nml  with  Mayer's  solutioo, 
•dtWorwhl^h  ihould  inoilii™  more  than  the  fninteat  turbiiiitf ;  and  the 
drM  mm  ihouM  givii  a  butly  perurptiblu  oJoor  of  cotiine  wbi'n  warmed  witFi 
caiutle  aodk. 
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Alkaloids. 

From  the  different  species  of  1  u  p  i  n  e  several  alkaloids  have  been 
isolated,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  belong  to  the  class  of  volatile 
alkaloids,  and  in  their  odour  and  other  characters  appear  to  be 
related  to  conine. 

LupiNiNB,  CgiH^oNgOg,  or  C2iH38N2(OH)2.  As  isolated  by  G. 
Baumert  from  the  seeds  of  Lupintis  luteus,  lupinine  is  a  readily 
crystallisable  base,  melting  at  67°*5-68°*5,  and  boiling  with  some 
decomposition  at  255^-26 1^  In  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  distils 
unchanged  at  255^-257°,  and  is  also  volatile  with  steam.  Lupinine 
has  a  pleasant  apple-like  odour  and  an  extremely  bitter  taste, 
the  latter  character  extending  to  its  salts.  It  has  a  paralysing 
effect  on  the  nerve-centres.  Lupinine  is  laevo-rotatory,  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  warm  water. 
From  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  separated  by  excess  of  caustic  alkali 
Lupinine  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Car- 
bon disulphide  dissolves  the  base  while  acting  chemically  upon  it. 

Lupinine  is  highly  caustic,  and  is  a  strong  base,  liberating 
ammonia  from  its  salts  and  fuming  with  hydrochloric  acid.  B(HC1)2 
forms  large  rhombic  crystals.  BHjPtCl^  is  crystalline  and  soluble 
in  water.  The  aurochloride^  ^Bi^EAyxGl^^,  forms  needles,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol.  The  nitrate^  B(HN0j)2, 
forms  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Metallic  sodium  dissolves  in  melted  lupinine  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  forming  a  sodium-derivative,  decomposed  by 
water  into  lupinine  and  sodium  hydroxide.  When  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  lupinine  yields  C2iH3gN2(C2H30)2,  as  an  oil, 
insoluble  in  water  and  very  easily  saponified. 

When  lupinine  is  heated  to  150°- 180°  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  hydrochloride  to  175°  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  it  yields  anhydrolupinine,  CjiHjgN^O,  as 
a  highly  oxidisable  fluid  base,  smelling  like  conine.  BH^PtCl^ 
forms  red  quadratic  tables,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
alcohol  Dianhydrolupinine,  ^2i^^^2>  I'^ults  when  lupinine  is 
heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  200°  C.  It  is  a  highly 
oxidisable  oil,  boiling  at  220°,  and  forming  achloroplatinate, 
crystallising  in  dark  red  needles.-  Oxylupinine,  C2iB.4x^fii,  is 
formed,  together  with  anhydrolupinine,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  lupinine  hydrochloride.  It  is  a  yellowish,  disagree- 
able smelling  oil,  boiling  with  some  decomposition  at  215°. 

Arqininb,  CqHj4N^02,  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  L.  luieus 
which  have  germinated  in  the  dark.  It  forms  crystalline  salts, 
evolves  nitrogen  with  nitrous  acid^  and  yields  urea  when  boiled 
with  baryta-water. 
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D>iXK,  CgHj^Tf,  is  a  base  found  by  Baumert  in  the 
yellow  lupine.  It  forms  a  volatile,  oxidiaable,  viscous  oil, 
having  nn  odour  of  hemlock.  It  is  intensely  bitter  and  feebly 
polaonous,  producing  symptonis  like  those  of  rurare.  Litpinidine 
ionm  a  cryetatline  hydrate,  B.HjO,  very  insoluble  in  water.  The 
nlte  ore  cryst&llisable.     No  acetyl -derivative  is  obtainable. 

LvPAHiKB.  CjjHjjNjO,  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  M.  Hag  en 
(iMbig'f  Annalen,  ccsxx.  367 ;  Jour.  C/umi.  Soe.,  1.  163)  from  the 
Hcdi  of  the  blue  lupine,  Lupintu  angustifoUtu,  which  are 
Stal«d  not  to  contain  lupinine  or  lupinidine.  It  is  described  as  a 
|Mle  yellow,  honey-like  syrup,  with  green  fluorescence,  intensely 
UUer  taste,  aud  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  hemlock. 
LniMTiine  does  not  boil  at  290°,  even  under  the  reduced  pressure  of 
130  mm.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  attacks  the  akin,  expels 
imnioiua  from  its  salts,  and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  white 
hunes  of  the  hydrochloride.  With  excess  of  cold  water,  lupanine 
forms  a  turbid  solution,  from  which  the  base  is  almost  entirely  sopar- 
(ted  on  heating.  It  dissolves  nith  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
nadily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  spirit.  Lapanirie  hydro- 
dtkiriile,  BHCI  +  2aq.,  forms  hygroscopic,  quadratic  crystals,  melting 
at  127°,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  hut  not  in  ether.  BH^PtClg  is  not 
disUnotly  crystalline.  BHAuCl^  forms  golden  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  From  solutions  of  its  salts,  lupanine  ia 
fndpitatod  by  CAUstic  potash  and  soda,  but  not  by  ammonia. 

From  the  seeds  of  Lujnnm  ail/u»,  C  a  m  p  a  n  i  isolated  a  poisonous 
liquid  alkaloid,  boiling  at  2I0°-21&°.  From  the  same  source 
Bctelli  obtained  a  crystal! isahle  base. 

According  to  O.  Kellner  {Bied.  Cmtr.,  x.  97)  lupine  seeds 
m  b«  deprived  of  the  whole  of  their  bitter  constituents,  and 
mdered  much  more  palatable  and  wholesome,  by  soaking  them 
in  wator  for  twenty-four  hours,  steaming  tliem  for  one  hour,  and 
Aa  Wftahing  them  for  two  days.  Kiibu  has  shown  that  the 
■ibitklices  which  cause  lupine  sickness,  arc  destroyed  by  steaming. 

Nicotine.     Nicotia.     C,uHiiNj ;  or  CsH,N.CjH,N. 

Nicotine  has  the  constitution  of  a  hesaby  dro-di  py  ridy  1 
(mc  page  164).  It  is  the  poisonous  basic  principle  of  tobacco,  in 
vkioli  it  exists  combined  with  malic  and  citric  acids  (compare  page 
184),  in  proportions  varying  within  very  wide  limits. 

Pure  nicotine  is  a  colourless,  oily  fluid  of  I'Oll  specific  gravity 
■t  15'  C.  On  prolonged  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
a¥ntiuUy  rusinoid.  It  has  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  is  intensely 
polMPOOUS,  and  has  a  strong  anjd  unpleasant  odour,  recalling  that  of 
Ificotise  boils  at  about   260°  C,  with  partial  decom- 
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f>ositiou,  but  it  diatile  readily  with  the  vajiour  of  wat«r  or  ftlc<flioI. 
and  volatilises  to  a  notable  extent  at  tlie  ordinary  t«iii|>Bmtun. 
Kicotino  absorbs  moistui'e  from  the  air,  and  evolves  bent  nhs, 
mixed  with  water,  diminutioti  iu  volume  simultaneously  occumsg.^ 
Skalweit  (Ber.,xiv.  1809)  has  giveu  the  following  fi|!Um 
ehowiiiK  the  Bpecilic  gravity  of  mixtures  of  nicotine  and  wjlet 
Ilia  results  poiut  to  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  of  nicotine. 
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Nicotine  has  a  powerful  Iwvo-rotatoiy  action  on  polnitBedH^ 
the  value  of  S„  in  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  being,  acoordhig 
to  Pribram,  — 161'''65.  The  rotation  diminishes  rapidly  Imt 
irregularly  by  further  dilution.  Thus  for  a  4  [>er  cent,  solution 
the  value  S„  is  —Tl^'OS,  while  below  this  strength  an  merman  it 
observed,  8„  being  —  79°'32  for  a  solution  of  0'8836  spedfle 
gravity.  The  rotation  is  sfiected  by  time,  not  reaching  its  maximnin 
for  48  houra  {Ber.,  xx.  1840). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  is  powerfully  alkaline  in  niactioB. 
The  nicotine  is  partially  separated  by  addition  of  excess  of  cnnMic 
potash  or  soda  (tompare  pyridine).  Nicotine  in  aqneous  eolation, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  free  base,  can  he  detennined  bj 
titration  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange. 

Nicotine  forms  two  classes  of  salts.  The  monncid  snlti  an 
stable  and  neutral  to  litmus  and  methyl-orange,  but  the  diarid  ealto 
have  an  acid  reaction.  Most  of  the  salts  of  nicotine  cryetalliM 
with  difficulty.  The  and  tartrate,  C,oIT,jNj(C,HgO,),-(-2ju)..  is 
an  exception,  and  forms  handsome  tufts  when  ether  is  added  io*iu 
alcoholic  solution. 

Dbtbction  akd  Determination  op  Kicotikb. 

Alcohol  dissolves  nicotine  in  all  proportions,  and  on  eva|vintiti([ 
1  When  wat«r  is  added  U>  aoktioD  of  nicatinc  cifatniniiig  Uw  lli«n  SO  [«r 
cent,  of  Iinae,  tlie  miiture  bttcomea  turbid  &nd  clFsre  oaly  nn  loDji  tXiXk&tig. 
On  hutiuft  to  40°  tlie  liquid  cli»n  npidly,  bnt  beconiM  kK>Jn  (urtiid  vhra 
cooled  or  Turther  liMtwl  to  S0°.  Botwinii  GO'  and  60'  tho  turbidity  amfnuitt 
tA  milkinew,  wbich  diMpiwan  whsa  the  liiinld  la  coul»d  b«lo»  £0'.  Al  TV 
*  in  part  •*  an  oily  kyet. 
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flr  diettfling  tbe  aoluticm  the  alkaloid  is  found  chiefly  in  Ihe  first 
tmettons.  It  is  extracted  from  its  aqueous  alkaline  solutions  by 
■gitation  with  other,  chloroform,  benzene,  a  my  lie  alcohol,  or 
peUoleum  epirit.  and  may  be  recovered  from  the  solvent  by 
Wpunting  and  agititting  with  dilute  acids.  If  oxalic  acid  be 
mpk^wl,  the  resultant  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
tiMted  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  nicotine  osalat«  while 
learing  any  ammonium  oxalate  undissolved.  After  again  removing 
the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  the  nicotine  may  be  liberated  from 
tho  warm  liquid  by  adding  excess  of  caustic  soda,  when  the 
ehuBcteristic  tobncco-like  smell  of  nicotine  will  be  observed,  and 
llw  alk«loid  can  be  obtained  pure  by  distilling  the  liquid  with 
water,  or  agitating  it  with  ether  and  allowing  the  separated  solvent 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  cool  place. 

Treated  with  nitric  acid,  nicotine  yields  a  thick  reddish  liquid. 
Sniphiine  acid  produces  no  change  in  the  cold,  but  a  brown  colour 
u  developed  on  healing. 

On  dissolving  nicotine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding 
pUlinic  chloride^  nieotim  eMoroplatinale,  C,(|Hj,Nj,H3ptClo,  ia 
thrown  down  as  a  sparingly  soluble,  yellowish,  crystalline  com- 
)»nD(l  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  especially  in 
pmmae  of  free  hydrucUorio  acid.  Addition  of  alcohol  increases 
iJie  delicacy  of  the  test,  and  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is 
Oiucb  facilitat«d  by  stirring  the  liquid.  Ammonia  gives  a  similar 
mction,  but  c  0  n  i  n  e  yields  do  precipitate  with  ptatinic  chloride. 
Pierie  acid,  if  added  in  seeegg  to  solution  of  nicotine,  throws 
AwB  ttieoHne  pieraU  as  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate,  which 
mpjilly  changes  to  a  mass  of  crystoUiae  tufts,  even  in  presence  of 
i«M*gn  org«iic  matter. 

Nicotine  is  precipitated  by  Mayer's  reagent  (page  138)  from 
wry  ililtitii  solutions ;  and,  by  operating  in  strongly  acid  liquids, 
Zinoffsky  obtained  very  good  quantitative  result*.  The  formula 
rf  tlte  pr«ciintate  is  C,„H,„NjHgI^,  and  1  c.c.  of  the  reagent  repi«- 
«(nt8  000202  gramme  of  nicotine. 

On  adding  mercuric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  nicotine  a  white 
eryafoUttu)  precipitate  ia  produced,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
Italia  acid.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  reactiou  of  nicotine. 
fltrfobniBe  produces  o  similar  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in 
Ketic  acid.  Mtuiy  other  nlkuloids  ore  precipitated,  but  the  coni- 
poimila  ar"*  almost  invariably  amorphoua.  This  is  the  case  with  tho 
iu«eipitat«  produced  by  uonine,  which  is  almost  the  only  alkaloid 
■Ueh  will  distil  over  with  nicotine  on  boiling  the  solution  with  a 
'irilgbl  exoeia  of  oaustjc  soda.  Ammonia,  however,  behaves  like 
aicotitw,  uid  musl,  if  necossnry,  be  separated  before  applying  the 
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test.  Ammonia  is  sharply  dii^tinguished  from  nicotine,  conine^  and 
lobeline  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  to 
the  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  the  base.  Ammonia  produces  no 
change,  but  with  either  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  a  brown  or  brownish 
red  precipitate  will  result.  Iodine  solution  will  detect  1  of  nicotine 
in  250,000,  and  is  the  most  delicate  reagent  known  for  the  alkaloid. 

Solutions  of  nicotine  are  not  precipitated  by  chromates,  ferro- 
cyanides,  ferricyanides  or  thiocyanates,  nor  by  gallic  acid.  With 
gallotannic  acid  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  yields  a  white^ 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  readily  dissolves  on  cautious  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  again  precipitated  by  further  addition 
of  acid,  and  is  then  insoluble  even  in  a  large  excess.  Tannate 
of  nicotine  is  readily  soluble  also  in  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  but  is 
not  reprecipitated  on  adding  an  excess. 

A  variety  of  priocesses  have  been  devised  for  the  determination 
of  nicotine  in  tobacco  and  its  preparations.  The  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  by  the  difficulty  of 
completely  extracting  nicotine  from  aqueous  liquids  by  agitation 
with  immiscible  solvents,  and  by  the  tendency  to  form  an  emulsion 
when  these  are  used,  owing  to  the  presence  of  pectinous  matter. 
The  methods  proposed  have  been  reviewed  by  J.  B  i  e  1  {Pharm. 
Zeit,  Bu88,f  xxvii.  3 ;  Analyst,  xiii.  97),  who  recommends  the 
following  process,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by 
Kissling : — 1 00  grammes  of  powdered  tobacco-leaves,  or 
10  to  20  grammes  of  extract  of  tobacco,  are  mixed  with  slaked 
lime  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  condensed 
steam  is  no  longer  alkaline.  The  distillate,  which  will  measure 
about  ^  litre,  is  rendered  faintly  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporated  to  50  cc,  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  agitated 
six  times  with  ether,  using  20  cc.  each  time.  B  i  e  1  then  distils 
off  the  greater  part  of  ether  slowly,  adds  excess  of  decinormal 
sulphuric  acid,  and  titrates  back  with  decinormal  soda,  using 
rosolic  acid  as  an  indicator.  The  object  in  distilling  off  the  ether 
is  to  get  rid  of  any  traces  of  ammonia  which  may  be  present ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  do  this  without  risking  the  volatilisation  of  some  of 
the  nicotine.  It  is  preferable  to  titrate  the  unconcentrated  ethereal 
solution  by  gradually  adding  decinormal  sulphuric  acid,  using 
methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  and  agitating  between  each  addition. 
Each  cc.  of  decinormal  acid  neutralised  represents  0*0162  gramme 
of  nicotine.  The  results  will  be  high  if  ammonia  be  present,  and 
in  such  case  the  neutralised  aqueous  liquid  should  be  separated 
from  the  ether,  and  evaporated  to  diyness  at  lOO''.  The  residue 
is  weighed  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve 
the  sulphate  of  nicotine,  while  any  ammonium  sulphate  will  be 
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left  insoluble,  and  ita  weight  can  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
tnixed  sulphates  previously  found,  the  difference  being  the  sulpliate 
ot  nicotine.  The  result  may  be  confirmed  hy  adding  pheiiol- 
pbtbiUein  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate  and 
fitnling  with  decinormol  alkali,  which  will  react  just  as  if  the 
aulpliuric  atrid  were  uncorabined. 

From  Conine,  nicotine  is  diatinguished  by  its  odour,  by  being 
beaTier  iusteftd  of  lighter  than  water,  and  by  the  reactions  with 
liyilrochloric  acid  gas,  mercuric  chloride,  argentic  nitrate,  platinic 
diloride,  and  picric  acid  (see  above,  and  page  181). 

Poisoning  at  Nicotinb  akd  Tobacco. 

Nicotine  b  one  of  the  moat  violent  poiaona  known.  Only  a  few 
instances  atei  on  record  of  poisoning  of  the  human  subject  by  the 
pan  alkaloid,  but  the  effects  of  tnfiofr'o,  which  owes  its  poisonous 
properties  entirely  to  nicotine,  are  well  known.^  Impure  solutions 
of  ni(V)tine  and  infusions  of  tobacco  are  employed  as  insecticides. 

"  The  usual  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  tobacco,  when  taken 
inio  the  stomach,  are  confusion  in  the  head,  paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, vertigo,  nausea,  severe  retching  and  vomiting,  heat  in  the 
I,  great  anxiety,  a  sense  of  einking  at  the  pit  of  the 
with  extreme  prostration,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
•ometimes  violent  purging.  The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  almost 
imperceptible ;  the  respiration  difficult,  and  the  skin  cold  and 
Blainnty ;  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  but  sometimes  con- 
tracted, and  the  vision  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired.  Death  is 
often  preceded  by  convulsions  and  paralysis  "  (T.  G.  W  o  r  m  1  e  y, 
Miero-ehmiufrij  of  PoimH»). 

In  toxicologicai  investigations,  nicotine  may  be  isolated  from  the 
viseemin  the  same  manner  as  conine  (pages  170,175).  Analtema- 
tivo  method  is  to  digest  the  suspected  matters  with  water  acidulated 
vith  acetic  acid,  and  treat  the  filtered  liquid  with  excess  of  lead 
■cetate.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  the  lead  removed  from  the 
Sltmte  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  clear  solution 
b«ftte<l  with  caustic  soda,  separated  from  any  precipitate,  and 
diaUQed,  when  a  fluid  having  the  odour  and  exhibiting  the 
Kactjons  of  nicotine  will  be  obtained.  Any  supposed  nicotine 
wbJcfa  may  be  isolated  should  be  tested  by  placing  it  on  the  tongue 
young  rabbit  or  smalt  binl,  when   tremors,  paralysis,    and 

■  tobocMls  (inoked.  tho  grentw  part  of  the  nicotioB  is  eonvort*d 

■od  other  pyrogenoiu  compoQods,  and  tlie  entire  decompoBiCion 

R  is  aometimeB  asserted  ;  but  MoliteDi  appears  to  hsvo  fully 

iMDce  of  nnchaagcd  nii^otine  iti  Ivbacoo  smoke  in  s  proportion 

D  thaut  one.sovenlli  of  thst  pruscnt  in  tbo  ariginHl  tobacco  (conpiire 
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Ail  the  eUlka  are  retmned  to  the  knd,  tobecco  is  not  a  Teiy 
exbatuting  cnyp,  but  requires  abondaDt  manuiing,  since  the  period 
of  ^/wih  does  not  exceed  three  monihsw  Hence,  ire  may  be 
a^lvafitageotislj  sown  as  soon  as  the  tobaceo  is  ofE^  and  ploughed  in 
as  a  green  crop  when  cultiyation  for  tobacco  commences. 

lU'Mulen  cellulose,  allmminoid  eomponnds,  pectic  acid,  gum- 
resiriM,  and  other  ordinary  plant-constituents,  the  leaf  of  tobacco 
c/;fitaiiis  a  fjeculiai  TolatUe,  crystalline  principle  called  nico- 
tianin  or  tobacco-camphor,  to  which  the  formula 
CgjiHu^NfOg  has  been  attributed.  Tobacco  also  contains  the 
Tolatilo  alkaloid  nicotine,  which  is  apparently  peculiar  to  the 
g(;ntiN.  This  base  exists  in  combination  with  malic  acid,  but 
the  preMjnce  of  citrates,  acetates,  and  oxalates  has  also 
boon  established.^  Fresh  tobacco-leaves  (especially  the  midribs) 
contain  a  notable  proportion  of  nitrates,  but  these  salts  are 
said  to  (lisaj)j)ear  during  the  process  of  fermentation  to  which 
manufactured  tolmcco  is  subjected.  This  fermentation  has  for 
its  object  the  destruction  or  modification  of  some  of  the  natural 

1  THa  fffnvm  Nicoliana  oontaim  more  than  70  species.  N.  Tabaeum  yields 
the  t4)I)ncco  of  Havana,  Cuba,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  kc  N,  ruMica 
fumUheH  East  Indian  tobacco,  and  the  kinds  known  as  Latakia  and  Turkish 
tobacco.    T  u  m  b  e  k  i  or  Persian  tobacco  is  the  product  of  N,  Penica, 

'  From  100  grammes  of  dried  tobaoco-leayei,  Goupel  obtained  from  8  to  4 
grammes  of  acid  malate  of  ammonium.    J.  Takayama  (Chem^  News,  1. 
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amutituentf,  luid  the  formation  of  "  fonoent  oils,"  which  probably 
motribute    to    the    aroma,    especially    when    eacchiirine    matter, 
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In  tlis  above  Biulysei,  the  nicoliiu  iru  extracted  by  amn]  on  ileal  ether, 
tha  MlvBiit  distilled  olT,  and  the  nicotine  in  the  residae  detennined  hy 
For  the  acelic  add,  the  powdered  tobacco  waa  moigteneJ  with 
1  tartaric  aoid,  and  diatilled  in  a  cmreDt  or  ■t^ain,  the  acetic  acid 
g;<leMnaiiied  in  the  distillate.  For  the  &xed  orgaiito  acids,  10  granioiel 
||  •ample  inu  moiatcQed  with  lulpburic  acid  in  the  quantity  requiaite 
«  with  the  boKB  (as  indicaled  by  the  carbciuatea  in  the  ash),  and 
d  with  ether.  From  tlie  ethereal  loiutioli  the  acidi  wov  extracted 
t  Mnall  iiuantity  Of  water,  the  aeparated  aqueoua  liquid  reiidei'ed  a]l>aline 
tSOl  atBuiouia,  acldulateil  with  acetic  acid,  and  tlie  oialic  acid  preci[>ttated 
by  ailding  calcium  acetate.  To  tlie  filtrate,  a  dilute  aolulioa  of  l«ad  acetate 
•Km  gnduilly  add«d,  nntil  a  t«Bt  quantity  of  1  cc.  of  the  Bupernatnnt  liquid 
ptT*,  un  further  additioo  of  lead  acetate,  a  precipitate  which  waa  completely 
•olnfale  In  a  Tew  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  waa  then  filtered,  and 
til*  piscipitate  of  lead  citrate  washed  with  woter  containing  a  little  lead 
Kr«Ute  Rnd  acetio  acid,  and  then  with  alroliol,  the  washinga  being  kept 
wpamte.  The  citric  acid  waa  deduced  fiom  the  weight  of  lead  oxide  left 
pn  igniting  the  precipitate.  From  the  filtrate,  the  molic  acid  van  precipitated 
by  eicfW  of  lead  acetate  BolutioQ,  and  its  amount  deduced  from  the  weight 
e[  lead  olide  liift  on  ignitiou.  TIte  washings  from  the  precipitate  of  lead 
dtratc  wrre  boiled  to  expel  alcohol  and  Treated  with  excess  of  loud  acetate, 
th*  pMclpltato  being  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  lead  cUtoU  and  malate  in 
•■tnal  proportions  (eoTn)nre  Tol.  I.  pngc  4SJ}. 

The  ptclie  neid  waa  di-tormined  by  eihsustiog  10  grammes  at  tobacco  with 
KctiEwl  apt rit  roil  taining  one. fourth  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
•dil.  The  residue  wits  washed  with  spirit  till  the  hydrochloric  acid  waa 
wholly  romored,  and  then  treated  with  a  aotation  of  a  known  weight  of 
anmoniaiD  omIsi*,  by  wbicli  the  pei-tic  acid  waa  diasolred.  After  digesttng 
fit  two  hours  at  Sfi",  the  llquiil  waa  filtered,  the  residue  washed,  and  ths 
ffilmte  <lilut«l  to  1  litre.  An  aliquot  |nrt  of  this  waa  precipitated  by  calcium 
■Mtate,  and  the  precipitate  waaliuil  and  dried  at  100*.  The  weight  of  lime 
It  ea  ijtnitliig  die  precipitate  was  Ilien  ascertained.  The  weight  of  CaO 
~  ^rr  oxalate  in  the  prtcipltat*  being  known,  the  pedie  ami  corresi>onded 
IB  difference 
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-    L.-.".'*    iirln-:   the   maceration   to   which 
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-  '^^     ii.'  v\icco-leaves    contain  about  30 

^  "mi    :j.tf  t:v*h    leaf   is  simply  dried,  the 

•  \'i   :*:l:\\i  of  commercial  tobacco  being 

-."tt  iicu::;u  already  alluded  to.     The  un- 

■■■- 1"  ■-■'-•  isito   England    is  converted   into 

.■■.\i\xv.  and  cigars,  the  refuse  being 

■I  :he  manufacture  of  roll-tobacco,  the 

..:•   *:i:vr.  spun  into  various  sizes  of  twist, 

i-^;    yres^od.     The    liquid   or  juice    which 

i    >*ici.'i»-vlip.       Cut    tobacco    is    made   by 

i::iii^   them  to    the  required    size,  and 

:    iiav  Iv  made  into  cakes  first,  and  after- 

.-<   rj^'.ildtions  prohibit  the  use  of  any  foreign 

■  :f^    :.'lviooo,  besides  wat«r  and  a  little  oiL 

•ivjvrtion  of  water,  which  is  not  allowed 

.  tu.  \  u«  estimated  by  drying  at  100"^  C),  there 

u.riivo  Ivtwoon   manufactured  tobacco  and  the 

^..i.u.     The    proportion    of   nicotine   in   tobacco 

\    ill  -.iidox  of  the  quality. 
..     N .-.  (.7/ '.'/«.  Ind.f  iii.  554)  has  published  the 
.  .viviivi  by  the  ignition  of  twenty-one  authentic 
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In  100  Paris  of  the  Dry  Substance. 


Total  Ash. 


30-32 

SI -07* 

12-47 

1»-21 

30-37  • 
16-44 
21  •« 


Soluble  Ash, 
: "  Alkaline  Salta." 


11-87 
2-40t 
«-47 

8-09 

l-60t 

4-98 

2001 

4-03 

11-41 


Sand. 


12-32* 
U-13 
2-48 

14-41  - 
0-09 
2-80 

4-91  • 

012 

115 


.'M«  «  k  ■ 


t  Chinese  Tobacca 


....i\v  '.v-KKVo-leaves.     The  table  is  an  abstract 
:.  »:{  c.isfji  refer  to  the  loaf  dried  at  100'  C. 

u    i-.uK-uti\l   tol)acco  in  large  nuiuWrs,   but  the 

.     >:».:«\1.     Trial  o.xi>erinieiits  hy  E.  Suchslaud, 

•  ....^1  lol^ccodcaves,  yielded  a  tobacco  not  rccog- 
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As  the  composition  of  the  laminsB  and  of  the  stem  or  midrib  of 
the  leaf  differ  materially^  these  were  carefully  separated  before 
analysis. 

E.  Quajat  {Bied.  Centr,,  1880,  p.  345)  found  the  ash  of 
fourteen  samples  of  dry  tobacco  (including  both  superior  and 
common  kinds)  to  range  from  31*03  per  cent,  in  a  Bassano  sample 
to  17*11  in  Viiginian  and  16*78  per  cent,  in  Turkish.  He  con* 
eiders  that  the  quality  of  tobacco  varies  inversely  with  the  ash, 
but  N  e  s  s  1  e  r  recognises  no  relation  between  the  two. 

Irby  and  Cabell  (Chem,  Netos,  xxx.  117)  have  published 
the  figures  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  six  typical  samples  of 
Virginian  tobacco.  All  were  in  the  leaf  state,  free  from  stalk,  but 
retaining  the  midrib.  No.  1  was  light  yellow  tobacco,  "  coal-cured 
wrappers"  for  cigars ;  No.  2,  light  yellow,  "  fine  smoking"  tobacco ; 
No.  3  was  medium  brown  colour,  "  sweet  fillers"  for  cigars ;  No.  4 
was  dark,  "Austrian  and  Italian  cigar  wrappers;"  No.  5,  dark 
••English  shipping;"  and  No.  6,  dark,  "exported  to  France  for 
snuff."     These  samples  when  air-dried  yielded : — 


Nal. 

Na2. 

No.  8. 

Na4. 

Na6. 

No.  6. 

MoiBTURB,  per  cent, 

Ash,  total,  per  cent,  on  tobacco,    . 
„    Soluble  in  HCl,  per  100  of  ash, 
„    Sand  and  cbarcoalf     „       „ 
„    Carbon  dioxide,         „       „ 

7-91 
11-80 
7071 

6-80 
23-99 

1-00 
16-89 
6817 
14-69 
2214 

11-67 
18-62 
60-93 
16-96 
22-09 

9-98 

16*31 

84-40 

7-92 

7-68 

18-74 
18*18 
64-63 
8-82 
26-66 

9*71 
16-90 
66^ 

8-97 
24-87 

Deducting  the  sand,  carbon,  and  carbon  dioxide,  as  also  the 
small  proportions  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  found  in  the  portion 
of  the  ash  soluble  in  acid,  the  ''  pure  ash"  of  the  tobacco  was 
calculated.  The  total  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  absolute 
method  of  D  u  m  a  s,  and  the  nicotine  by  Mayer's  solution,  with 
the  following  results,  expressed  on  100  parts  of  tobacco  dried  at 
100^  C.:— 


No.  1. 

Na2. 

No.  8. 

Na4. 

Na6. 

Na6. 

Aver- 
age. 

Pnreaah,     .... 
Total  nitrogen,   . 
Nicotine,     .... 
Nitrogen  in  formi  other  \ 

than  nicotine,                i 
Percentage  of  total  nitro-  \ 

gen  preient  p  nicotine,  / 

8-94 
818 
8-82 

2-61 
18-2 

9-29 
2-68 
3-69 

2-01 
28-6 

12-84 
8*72 
6-28 

2-81 
24-5 

14*84 
6-76 
7-09 

4-64 

21-8 

13-39 
6-83 
6-20 

4*26 
20-1 

11-06 
6*26 
8-86 

873 
28-9 

11-64 
4-82 
672 

3-88 
22-8 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  proportions  of  nitrogen 
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and  asb,  and  the  oompoeition  of  the  latter  in  tobacco  from  yarious 


sources:- 


1 

XHOLAin). 

SuaOPKAB 

VlBaiHU. 

KKKTUCKT. 

(including 

'  ObMrwPi      »      >       «       . 

IibydtCiaMlL 

Peter. 

&W.Ja]iiMon. 

E.W0IIL 

Number  ^  tpeeUnenB  oon- 1 
■    tribnttng  to  arenfe,        ) 

6 

80 

IS 

w 

»M 

aw 

NitrogeHt  per  08dL«     • 
"  Pure  OM,"  per  cent, 

4-89 

••• 

4-24 

•«• 

11-64 

12-88 

16-66 

••• 

Percentage    eompoeition  ef 

SiO^     .... 

1-72 

2-78 

0-84 

10-29 

CI,         .       .        . 

i-81 

8-74 

9-36 

4-92 

scL      .      . 

6-48 

4-21 

6-68 

4-80 

ffiu   •     ' 

8-80 

4-99 

8-56 

8-21 

iSoT    .     . 

86*58 

87-67 

84-96 

18-01 

g^-:    : 

2^8 

210 

1-90 

4-29 

87-80 

86-81 

84-48 

43-51 

MgO 

10-72 

9-86 

8-21 

11-46 

Will  and  Fresenius  {Ann,  Chenk  Pharm,,  L  387)  have 
recorded  the  results  of  their  analyses  of  the  ash  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  Hungarian  tobacco,  and  Schloesing  {Jour.  Fract 
Chein.,  IxxxL  1 48)  the  proportions  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  sul- 
phates, and  chlorides  in  the  ash  of  tobacco  grown  on  different  soils. 
The  proportion  and  composition  of  the  ash  of  English  tobacco  has 
been  investigated  byA.Wingham  (Jour.  Soc  Chem,  Ind.,  vi, 
76,  400),  of  Indian  and  Burmese  tobaccos  by  R  Eomanis 
(Chem,  News,  xlvi.  248),  and  of  various  kinds  of  tobacco  grown  in 
Japan  byJ.  Takayama  {Chem.  News^  L  301),  and  F e s c a  and 
I  m  a  i  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.^  vii.  759). 

The  combustibility  of  tobacco  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  pro- 
portion and  nature  of  the  universal  ccmstituents,  especially  the 
calcium  and  potassium,  and  the  forms  of  combination  in  which 
these  metals  occur.  The  ash  of  the  more  combustible  tobaccos  is 
comparatively  rich  in  potassium  carbonate,  showing  the  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  organic  salts  of  potassium  in  the  original 
tobacco,  while  the  ash  of  tobacco  of  inferior  burning  quality  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  sulphates  or  chlorides,  and  hence  pro- 
portionately less  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Schloesing 
and  N  e  s  s  1  e  r  tobacco  bums  best  when  it  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  potassium  malate,  which  is  a  natural  constituent  of 
the  leaf;  but  the  effect  may  be  imitated,  and  a  slow  burning 
tobacco  improved,  by  the  addition  of  potassium  acetate  or  other 
organic  salt  of  potassium,  while  the  combustibility  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  addition  of  sulphate  of  calcium  or  magnesium.  According 
to£.  R.  Durrwell  the  whiteness  of  the  ash  of  good  tobacco  is 


COMBUSTIBILITY   OF  TOBACCO.                          ISO 

due  to  Ihe  piesencfl  of  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  sa]ts,  whiuh 
•Well  ap  OS  the  tobacco  burns,  and  tear  the  fibres,  thereby  iuduciiig 
complete  combustion.     Sulphiites  ntther  fnvour  proper  combination 
while  nitrates  a,re  prejudicial.     Chlorides  are  regarded  by  moat 
obeerveiB  as  objectionable,  and  kenco  should  be  absent  from  fei^ 
lilisers  intended  for  application  to  tobacco  crops.' 

A.  Mayer  (Land.  Versacha-StaL,  sxiviii.   127;  Jour.   Chem 
Sof.,  Iriii.  1458)  has  investigated  tie  influence  of  various  aiib- 
etonces  employed  in  0'5  per  cent,  solution  on  the  combustibility  o 
ordiDar]'  filter-paper.     Organic   substiances  of  the   moat  differen 
kinds  were  found  favourable  to  combustion  with   flame   and  to 
diminish  the  power  of  glowing,  while  inorganic  substances  uauall' 
lai  the  opposit*  effect.* 

From  hia  experiments  with  filter-paper,  Mayer  coneludea  tha 

1 

^a  more  ash  tobacco  yields,  and  especially  the  more  potassium 
Barbonate  (repreaenting  oi^nic  salts  of  potassium  in  the  tobacco] 
t&e  better  the  tobacco  will  bum ;  while  much  calcium  phosphate 
lolphate,  or  chloride  is  held  to  be  prejudicial     The  alkalinity  o 

of  chlorine^     Mayer  gives  the  following  figures  obtained  by  the 

1 

ICHMW. 

CHLoanri. 

Total 
Pot ABB. 

ALULIHITT 

A8B. 

Urttnatv. 

1 

IS 
IS 

at 

0-S 

ITT 

18-S 

M 

S-8 

'  a.  Cantonl  (SSti.   CerUr..  1879,  p.   812)  foand  that  nitratei  of  the 

ictn*II}r  hijjhpr  n'hen  nn  niamirB  wns  appliad  than  when  ammonium  aalplmt 

•lien  the  pUnt  liad  heea  mannreJ  willi  gjiHum,  but  tli«t  produced  by  m«uur 
ng  Willi  patowiam  lulpbste  iris  complotely  combuBtible.   A.  Mayor  conlirm 

iiM  Ihuif  iwe  incressBB  the  proportion  of  chlorine  in  th«  li»vo»  Stom  O'Sl  tt 
■M  p»t  cent. 

«ltalwd  lew  offiret  lliiu  pot»Mium  wits,  and  calcium  and  magDcsiumaalta  nine! 
auteoali)  gsvv  a  wliite  ash,     Chloridaa  were  found  rath«r  to  {btouc  glowing. 

1 
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According  to  J.  M,  van  Bemmelin  (Land,  Verguchs-Stat,^ 
xxxvii.  409;  Jour,  Chenu  Soc,,  IviiL  1338),  tobacco  which  bums 
badly  either  contains  an  excess  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  over 
the  potash,  or  else  the  amount  of  potassium,  compared  with  that 
of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  low,  owing  to  the  potash  being 
partially  replaced  by  soda.  Leaves  of  the  best  quality  contain 
little  or  no  soda,  not  much  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  laige 
proportion  of  organic  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
Too  much  fat  or  albumin  in  the  tobacco  neutralises  the  good 
effect  of  organic  salts  of  potassium,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
albuminoids  and  carbohydrates  should  be  sufficiently  decomposed 
during  the  casing  of  the  tobacco.  In  the  ash  the  ratio  of 
CO2 :  Cl  +  SOg  is  not  less  than  7  : 1,  and  the  ratio  of  K  :  CI  +  SO3 
is  not  less  than  2:1. 

According  to  Mayer,  tobacco  which  bums  badly  can  be  made  to 
bum  well  by  steeping  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  0*5  per  cent 
of  potassium  acetate  or  nitrate.  In  this  way  soluble  organic  matter 
and  alkaline  chlorides  are  extracted,  while  the  salts  favourable  to 
glowing  are  taken  up.  By  steeping  in  a  0*5  per  cent,  solution  of 
calcium  acetate,  the  most  incombustible  tobacco,  which  can  other- 
wise only  be  used  for  snuff,  can  be  made  to  burn  well,  and  yield  a 
perfectly  white  ash.  ^ 

The  mode  of  existence  of  the  nktrogen  in  tobacco  has  been 
investigated  by  Fesca  and  lm&i:{Jour,  Soc,  Ohcm,  Ind,y  vii. 
759),  who  have  published  the  following  among  other  interesting 
analytical  data  :^ — 


In  air-dried  tobacoo— 
Sand.        .... 
Moisture. .... 
In  dry^  tawi-free  tobtuxo— 
Pure  ash, 

Containing  soluble  COj,  . 
,,       insoluble  COj, 
K,0,      . 
Crude  fat, 
Crude  fibre, 
Total  nitrogen, 
Amido-nitrogen, 
Albuminoids, 
Nicotine.    . 
Per  100  parte  of  Mai  nitrogenr-^ 
N  as  amido-compoundi, 
N  as  albuminoids,   . 
N  as  nicotine,  . 


Higheet 
Percentage, 


1-91 
12*21 

14  «4 
0-67 
4*19 
478 
14*44 
16*60 
1*60 
0*07 
8*62 
4-00 

41-8 
40*0 
48*6 


Loteeet  Average 

Percentage.     o/SSamplee. 


1-02 
8-89 

10-68 
0*84 
8*05 
8-14 
10-84 
18-17 
1*29 
0-82 
0-60 
2*68 

28*2 

0*6 

29-7 


1-48 
10-46 

12*82 
0*44 
8-54 
8*97 
12*12 
14-10 
1*44 
0-48 
2-68 
816 

82*7 
29-2 
381 


^  Fesca  and  Imai  deduce  the  following  concluaions  from  their  researches : — 
The  quantity  of  nicotine  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
tobacco  as  the  percentage  of  alcohol  does  to  ipirituoos  liquors ;  but  as  yet  a 
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The  nqneoos  infusion  of  tobacco  eontaina  a  body  which  reduces 
Fe  h  1  i  n  g's  aolution.  According  to  T.  J.  S  a  v  e  ry  (Chem.  Ne'ca. 
ilil.  123),  the  reducing  body  is  almost  entirely  precipitated  by 
bwic  lend  ttcetate,  the  filtrate  being  without  action  on  F  e  h  1  i  n  i;'a 
Milution.  The  body  precipitated  by  lead  acetat«  is  probably 
Gaffe  tannic  acid,  and  amounts,  according  to  J.  Attfiold 
(Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  541),  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco. 
But  Atlfield  states  that  the  aolution  after  treatment  with  basic 


bjgfa  percentage  or  nicotine  has  uot  be«D  shown  tji  be  sn  indidttion  of  the 
good  qo«lity  of  tob*Mo.  Nitric  add  Biionld  nol  be  found  in  WBll-fennoiiteil 
tolNCcoa,  Ammonia  determinations  are  freqaently  too  \\\^,  as  they  include 
Mine  siDtdo-iiitrogen.  D'l  per  cent,  or  so  of  ammonia  ioea  not  lecni  to  lower 
tha  qnality  of  the  tubacco.  The  albuminoids  in  a  tobaoco  afford  no  indication 
ol  quality  nnkss  the  propordon  of  amides  is  simnltaneoualy  coosidared.  The 
Mniilo-nitroften  represeata  for  the  most  part  barmlssa,  or,  perhutiii,  even 
beoeficial,  nitroi^onoiis  eompoands.  It  is  possibU  that  b  further  study  uf 
thew  botb'es  and  their  decompositions  will  reveal  the  presence  of  bodies 
utrcisinil  a  direct  iaSnence  on  the  quality  of  tobacco.  Anyway,  the  couTer- 
rion  of  alhnmtnoids  into  amides  is  one  of  the  most  important  r^ults  of  tlio 
fttneDtalion.  Ordinary  fat  determinations,  or  rather  extiBCts,  are  of  no  nse 
Ib  tobsfoa  analysis.  Carbohydrates  should  not  be  present  in  well -fermented 
tobacco,  but  a  study  of  the  changes  they  undergo  would  doubtless  be  of  great 
nliuin  connection  with  Cobscca.  Only  conaidemble  differences  in  the  aiuonnt 
of  the  various  constituents  of  tobacco  can  give  any  conclusive  indiottion  of  the 
quality  of  a  tobacco.  Very  bad  tobaccos  slways  contain  mnch  albuminoid 
matter,  sulphnrin  acid,  chlorine,  and  Urge  quantities  of  mineral  ncids,  with 
small  proporlioDB  of  amido-nitrogcn,  potash,  &c.  By  the  present  methods  of 
analysis  it  is  easier  to  recognise  a  bod  tal<acco  than  one  of  good  qnnlity. 
BtSM,  particnlarly  potash  and  lime,  in  mcdiutn  qusutity,  are  favourable  to 
(be  good  quality,  and  especially  the  combustibility,  of  tobacco.  An  excess  of 
either  of  these  buses  over  a  libural  mean  percentage  is  neither  a  sign  of  good 
quality  nor  combustibility,  and  only  on  exceptionally  low  percentage  of  either 
•f  tliom  ran  lie  regarited  with  certaiuty  as  a  bad  sign.  Very  high  magnesia  is 
prqadicisl  to  the  combtiitibility.  Mineral  acids  in  large  quantities  indicate 
bMli  bad  combustibility  and  quality  ;  but  only  a  very  high  proportion  of  an 
ladlriduil  aciil  cud  be  safely  considared  a  decidedly  bad  indication.  The  com- 
bostilnUty  is  influencal  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
pmont,  and  In  a  diminishing  degree  by  the  percentage  of  chlorine,  phosphoric 
add,  and  dlics  in  the  tobacco.  The  percentage  of  soluble  carbonates  appears 
to  haf*  no  important  inllnence  on  the  quality  and  combustibility  of  tobacco ; 
the  Infloonce  of  the  total  quantity  of  carbonates  in  the  ash  is  much  greater, 
Imt  even  in  this  there  is  n  maximum  beyond  which  the  percentage  of  carbouio 
oohydrlds  in  the  ash  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  increase  of  combus- 
tlbU(ty.  The  relation  of  earbonates  to  the  tninertl  acids  is  a  much  more 
important  ftctor,  s  large  pre|>onderanoe  of  Che  forniur  being  a  favourable  sign. 
High  baaiciiy  of  ash  is  an  excellent  indication  of  gaud  combustibility,  especially 
«1iKli  not  du«  cither  entirely,  or  to  ■  great  extent,  t 
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lead  acetate  still  contams  a  sugar-like  body,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  isolate,  and  which  had  little  or  no  optical  activity,  but 
which  yielded  alcohol  on  fermentation  with  yeast,  in  amount 
corresponding  to  an  average  of  7  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Eastes 
and  I  n  c  e  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvi  682)  found  a  small  percentage 
(2*5  to  5 '3)  of  a  fermentable  saccharoid  matter,  not  removable  by 
lead  acetate,  in  the  extract  of  tumbeki  or  Persian  tobacco 
(Nieotiana  Persica).  The  nicotine  in  this  product  ranges  from 
2  to  nearly  6  per  cent.,  and  the  cish  from  22  to  28  per  cent. 

H.  Mil  Her  (Bied.  Centr.,  1886,  p.  409;  Jour.  Client.  Soc,  L 
904)  states  that  fermented  tobacco  contains,  as  a  rule,  little  or  no 
starch,  and  no  sugar.  The  whole  of  the  starch  commonly  disap- 
pears during  the  first  few  days  of  the  drying.  The  sugar  thus 
formed  is  often  converted  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  this 
change  seems  to  be  complete  in  leaves  quickly  dried.  The  last 
trace  of  sugar  disappears  when  fermentation  sets  in,  while  any 
residual  starch  does  not  appear  to  be  altered. 

From  the  analyses  already  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  the  propor- 
tion of  nicotine  in  tobacco  varies  considerably.^  According  to 
Schloesing  {Chem.  Gazette,  v.  43)  dried  French  tobacco  con* 
tains  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid ;  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
6  to  7  per  cent. ;  while  Maryland  and  Havana  tobaccos  contain 
only  about  2  per  cent.,  and  ordinary  snuff  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. L.  Ricciardi  (Ber.,  xi.  1385)  to  some  extent  confirms 
these  results,  for  he  found  the  nicotine  in  twenty  specimens  ot 
tobacco,  grown  in  Italy  under  various  conditions,  to  range  from 
5'99  per  cent,  in  a  Virginian  variety  to  1*62  in  Havana  tobacco. 

TobcLcco  Smoke  varies  in  character  according  to  the  proportion  of 
air  admitted  during  combustion,  oxidation  being  necessarily  more 
perfect  in  the  case  of  a  cigar  than  when  the  tobacco  is  smoked  in 
a  pipe.  In  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of  the  condensiblc  products 
is  deposited  in  the  liquid  state.  Tobacco- smoke  consists  in  part  of 
permanent  gases,  the  proportions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  which  have  been  determined  by  G.  Krause.  Vohl 
found  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  from  0*7  to 
2*8  grammes  of  ammonia  for  100  of  tobacco  smoked.  Vohl  and 
Eulenberg  {Arch.  Pharm.,  [2],  cxlvL  130)  experimented  on 
the  smoke  of  strong  tobacco,  burnt  both  in  pipes  and  in  the  form 
of  cigars.     The  smoke  was  first  aspirated  through  a  solution  of 

^  According  to  Ad.  Mayer  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  and  li^it,  together 
with  sufficient  moisture  in  a  rich  aoil,  will  not  only  cause  a  luxurious  develop* 
ment  of  tobacco  plants,  but  give  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  nicotine, 
while  the  other  organic  constituents  of  the  plant  are  not  much  affected  by 
dimatiq  conditiona 
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nmtki  potaeli,  and  tlieu  tlnough  dilute  sulphuric  acid     The  aUxili            ^^M 
Bbwtbed  carbon    diosiile,    aulphurettt-il    Lydrogen,    hydrocyanic.             ^^M 
fonnic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  and  valeric  acida.  phenol  and             ^H 
otoMtto ;  the  prosonce  of  caproli;.  caprillic.  and  succinic  acids  could              ^^| 
not  he   Bscertatned   concIUGiToIy.     The   acid   absoTbed  ammnnia.              ^^H 
pyridine.  C5H5K,  and  all  the  homologuea  of  the  series  to  viridine,              ^H 
C|,H,^,  iuclusivB.     In  addition  to  the  above,  carbon  monoxide.              ^^H 
mitlhiine.  and  several  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series  were            ^^H 
<!i;|jmUmL     Pyridine  was  the  chief  baae  in  the  smoke  from  pipes.            ^^^| 
wbile  uiilhdine  waa  the  prominent  base  in  cigar-smoke.                                 ^^^| 
V 0 L  I  and  Euleuberg  conclude  that  the  nicotine  of  tobacco            ^^^| 
1*  completely  decomposed  during  the  process  of  smoking,  and  that            ^^M 
Uie  intense  action  of  tobacco-smoke  on  the  nervous  system  is  duo             ^^M 
to  the  presence  of  bases  of  the  pyridine  series.     There  is  uo  doubt             ^^H 
that  florae  observers  have  mistaken  these  bases  for  nicotine ;  hut             ^^H 
Mel8ens'exi>eriments(Z>)'TU7l.  pD/i/t.  Jour.,  xlvii.  212)  appear  to              ^H 

n  condition    fit  for  analysis    and   to    the  amount    of  about    33             ^^M 
Snunmes  for  4^  kiligrammcs  of  tobacco  smoked,  or  about  one-             ^^M 
KKnth  of  the  quantity  originally  present.^                                                     ^^^| 
Tobacco  Extract  varies  greatly  in  strength,  and  should  always             ^^^| 
)>«  awityed  for  the  proportion  of  nicotine.     A  good  extract  is  said  to             ^^^| 
rontoin  aUtut  7  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid.     The  following  analyses             ^^M 
by  E.  Geissler  (J^ur.  S<m.  C7,m.  7«rf.,  viii.  425).  of  tobacco             ^H 
extnct  of  40''  Bnuui^,  indicate  a  wide  difference  in  its  character,             ^^^| 
Mcording  as  it  ia  prepared  from  the  leaves  or  midribs  of  the             ^^H 
lolMeco.                                                                                                                   ^1 

Uqald. 
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Snuff  in  uionufactured  from  refuse-toliacco,  such  as  stems,  tiihacco- 

to  n  process  of  fermentation  during  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  ground 

mixvd  with  nikniine  salts  as  preservatives,  ami  flavoured  as  desired 

In  Uio  United  Kingdom,  nothing  is  allowed  to  he  added  to  snut 

'  M.l-.n.'condMiouhMbeenendoracdbyB.  Kissling  (0;«ff.  Folyl. 

litnMgttan.     U<-  nauniJen  Vohl's  cDDctusion  aa  M  the  UDD-exifitence  0 
8l«atin«  in  tcUrco-iuake  to  be  duo  to  that  chemist  iiaving  ovcrtookod  tile 
iMtbattha  alkaloid  is  (1<'(^oiu|K)9td  hy  warn,  cauxtir  |,oUab.  a  traction  n-I.ieli. 
ifa  hrt.  liM  cerUiulv  iiot  met  with  gcDcml  recoguitiou. 

J 
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but  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonium;  and  any  snuff  which 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  these  salts  than  26  per  cent  on 
the  dry  snuff,  including  the  salts  natural  to  the  tobacco,  is  liable  to 
forfeiture  and  a  penalty  of  £50.  As  the  proportion  of  alkaline 
salts  in  tobacco-ash  varies  considerably,  it  is  important  that  the 
manufacturer  should  know  the  amount  present,  in  order  that  he 
may  compound  a  snuff  of  uniform  composition,  and  not  exceed  the 
legal  limit.  Of  the  salts  allowed  to  be  added  to  snuff,  common 
salt  and  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  are  those  most 
commonly  used.  In  addition,*  most  snuff  contains  from  25  to  45 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand, 
the  proportion,  according  to  J.  Clark  {Jour.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind., 
iii.  554),  averaging  5  per  cent,  on  the  dry  snuff;  but  ranging  from 
0'5  to  over  10  per  cent.,  and  in  one  case  exceeding  30  per  cent. 
A  large  number  of  gross  and  more  or  less  apocryphal  adulterants 
of  snuff  have  been  recorded.  Among  these  the  sulphides  of  arsenic, 
mercury  and  antimony,  chromate  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potassium, 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  alum,  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  cream 
of  tartar,  red  ochre,  brick-dust,  and  various  organic  matters  find  a 
place.  As  snuff  is  neither  a  "  drug "  nor  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
not  liable  to  examination  under  the  Adulteration  Acts,  and  the 
Excise  systematically  ignore  sophistications  which  do  not  affect  the 
revenue.  Hence,  authentic  information  respecting  the  present 
adulterations  of  snuff  is  very  limited. 

Piturine.    CijHigNy 

Piturine,  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  pituri,^  was  regarded  by 
Petit  as  identical  with  nicotine,  but  its  distinct  individuality  has 
been  established  by  Liversidge  (Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xi.  815). 

In  its  chemical  characters  and  physiological  effects  piturine 
presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  nicotine,  but  is  distinguished 
from  that  base  by  its  reaction  with  Palm's  test.  When  gently 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  specific  gravity,  nicotine 
turns  violet,  and  on  addition  of  a  little  strong  nitric  acid  iAie  colour 
changes  to  a  deep  orange.  Piturine  when  thus  treated  does  not 
change  colour  at  all,  but  when  further  heat  is  applied  it  turns  yellow. 

Piturine  is  distinguished  from  c  o  n  i  n  e  by  its  aqueous  solution 
not  becoming  turbid  on  heating,  or  by  the  addition  of  chlorine- 
water  ;  from  aniline  it  is  distinguished  by  its  negative  reaction 
with  solution  of  bleaching  powder ;  and  from  picoline  by  being 
somewhat  denser  than  water.     From  pyridine,  piturine  differs  by 

^  Pituri  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  DiUwisia  ffopwoodii,  a  shrub  growing 
in  Australia.     It  contains  from  1  to  2^  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid. 
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giving  u  precjpitflte  with  cupric    sulphate  inaoluble  in  oxceas 
the  hose. 

When  pitiiriiie  is  treated  lu  etht^real  eolution  with  iodioe  (uom- 
pare  epartcine)  the  liquid  becomes  browiUBh  red  and  turbid,  and 
after  a  eliorl  time  deposits  yellowish  red  needles,  leaving  a  yellow 
mother-liquor.  Tlie  crystals  melt  Ett  about  110°  C,  and  dissolve 
in  dcdhnl  with  browuish  red  colour.  This  solution  leaves  indis- 
tinvt  needles  anil  oUy  drops  on  evnporatiou ;  if  treated  in  the  cold 
¥ritb  caustic  »oda,  an  iodoform-like  oilour  is  evolved ;  whereas  the 
iodinc-CDUipuuuU  of  nicotine  is  said  to  reproduce  nicotine  whun 
sitnilnrly  treated. 

Lobeline  is  the  active  principle  of  Lolielia  infaia,  or  Indian 
tohar«o,  a  plant  which  has  received  extensive  application  by  un- 
anthoriseil  practitioners,  and  is  also  an  official  drug.' 

LoDKLtHK  exists  in  lobelia  in  combination  with  a  vegetable  acid. 
Id  presence  of  certain  other  constituents  of  the  plant  the  alkaloid 

«xtrsniely  unstable,  being  lapidiy  decomposed  on  heating  an 
1  an  alcoholic,  infusion  of  lobelia.  In  presence  of 
ftcid  tlie  base  is  more  stable,  and  was  obtained  by  J.  W, 
C.  G.  Lloyd  (Pliarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  1038;  xviii.  136) 
colourless,  odourless,  amorphous  substance,  permanent  in  the 
air,  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
ether,  chloroform,  beusene,  carbon  disulphide,  &c.  In  the  pure 
stat«  lobeiline  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  is  but  slowly  changed  on 
exposure  to  air.  Lobeline  turns  red  with  sulphuric  acid,  yellow 
with  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  all  the  general  alkaloidal 
reagents.  The  sails,  which  have  nut  been  obtained  crystallised,  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  They  are  described 
as  most  violent  emetics,  a  single  droj)  of  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
producing  immediate  emesis,  without  disagreeable  ofter-syntptoms. 
Th«  dust  in  as  irritating  as  veratrine  to  the  nose  and  air-passages. 

'  Tbv  cpUre  drini  lj  erb  coDstitutvs  tli«  oRidal  drag,  bot  the  dried  seeila 
4tt  lohdio  an-  also  largely  iiMd.  The  mot  of  Lobelia  tryphilitiea  was  einployod 
bsfora  i.  injiata  was  koowu  to  mcdicino,  but  the  root  of  the  Utter  speciea  does 
not  appBsr  (o  Ijsve  been  used.  According  to  J.  W.  and  C.  O.  Lloyd,  all 
|Brti  of  lolicha  contain  the  alkaloid,  which,  bowerer,  is  most  readily  oblaiued 
from  the  trtda. 

Thv  ilunt  lit  tho  plant  produces  a  psiorul  Rensatioa  nhen  inhaled.  All  parti 
of  the  herb  tad  need  prodnix  an  acrid  hittng  seasatioa  ou  the  ton^e,  and  a 
rflup,  tobaaeo-like  imprrstion  on  the  throat  and  fsucea.  Lobelia  contracts 
tb)  pupil.  Slid  Avtii  as  an  ecpectotaut  in  small  doaea  and  an  emetic  in  larger 
(14  to  30  gtains).  In  poiMnouB  quantities  it  acts  lika  nicotine,  aud  kills  by 
fUal^Dg  the  respiiatiou,    Sevenil  t'attil  cosca  of  poisoning  by  lobolia  in  o 
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Sparteine.    C,jH^Nj. 

Tbia  alkaloid  is  obtained  hy  Houd4  and  Laborde  (Pkarm. 
Jinir.,  [3],  xvi.  543)  by  exbauatiiig  in  a  die  placement -apparatus 
with  proof-Bpirit  the  conraely -powdered  leaves  and  branches  of 
broom  (Spartiam  genpariwn).  The  product  is  filtered,  distilled 
nnder  nduced  pressure,  the  residue  diseolved  in  tartaric  acid,  the 
liquid  filtered  to  remove  a  proenish  deposit  containing  chloropliyll 
&nd  neoparin,  C^HjjOi,^  the  filtrate  rendered  alkaline  by  potaa- 
siutn  carbonate,  and  agitated  several  times  with  ether.  The 
otb^real  solution  is  shaken  vith  tartaric  acid,  and  the  acid  liquid 
aeparated  and  again  rendered  alkaline  and  extracted  with  ether, 
which  on  evaporation  leaves  the  alkaloid ;  the  yield  being  about 
0*3  per  cent,  of  the  plant  used. 

Sparteine  ia  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  Iwiling  at  287"  at  the  ordi- 
nary pressure,  or  at  180"  at  SO  mm.  It  has  a  somewhat  pungent, 
pyridine-hku  odour,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  on  exposure  to  air  turns 
brown  and  thick.  It  ia  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
but  insotublo  in  petroleum  ether.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  (24  per 
cent.)  boE  a  speciiic  rotation  of  —  14'''6  for  the  sodium  ray. 

Sparteine  is  a  well-detined  base,  uniting  with  acids  to  form 
cry  stall  isable  salts,  and  having  the  constitution  of  a  tertiary 
diamine.  Tlio  mlphatit  totxas  loige,  transparent,  very  soluble 
rbonibohedra,'  a  solution  of  which  gives  with  caustic  alkalies  and 
nminonia  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess.  Cadmium  iodide 
gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  and  sodium  phosphomolybdate  n 
white  precipitate,  dissolving  on  heating  the  liquid.  Platinum 
chloride  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  BHjPtClg  +  2aq.,  very 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  crystallising  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  rhonibic  prisma.  Sparteine  gives  no  coloration 
with  concentrated  mineral  acids. 

When  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate,  sparteine  yields  a 

*  AdniinUternl  in  dosen  ufO'l  gramme,  Sparteine aulphaU  U  stated  (G.  See, 
Oumpt.  Anui.,  ci.  lOJti ;  Tear-lioni:  Pharm.,  18S6,  p.  SS3)  to  Lavs  n  tonic  actiou 
on  lbs  heart  mor«  prampt  anil  laating  thati  that  of  digitalis  or  coTivillaniariu, 
r»toriiig  the  rhythm  of  tha  hesrt'B  aclion  bcttfr  than  any  known  wmody, 
•nd  tesolDbliug  bclUdolina  in  accelerating  the  heart-beats  in  weak  and  atoaiR 
coDilitions  ofliiH  heart.  It  does  not  agipear  to  have  aiiy  jojurious  action  on 
tb»  iligMtioil.  or  no  the  nDrrons  aygteoi  generally. 

According  to  De  Rymon,  aparteiue  causes  tremor,  dilution  of  the  puptU, 
inco-onliiiitioli  of  nioveineuts,  and  coDvulsioae  attvniBtely  tonic  and  donic. 

Schtofl  found  tiiat  a  drop  of  ajiarteiae  introduced  into  a  rabbit's  month 
oeaannri  spasins  of  the  tnuBctes  of  the  spine  and  linibi  and  paralysis  of  tha 
latlor,  slociug  of  thi>  respiration  and  besrt,  and  death  in  six  minutes. 

The  effiT.ts  of  siinrteine  have  beim  compared  to  those  of  conine,  hut  they  do 
sot  <iplain  the  value  of  broom  u  a  diuretic  medicine. 
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small  quantity  of  a  volatile  (apparently  fatty)  acid,  together 
with  a  non-volatile  pyridine-catboxy lie  acid,  which  on 
distillation  with  lime  yields  pyridine.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes 
with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  sparteine  yields  methyl  iodide 
and  abase  containing  €^^1124^2. 

According  to  Bernheimer,  on  gradually  adding  3  parts  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  ether  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  1  part  of 
sparteine  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  separated, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  beautiful  green  needles  containing  CigHg^NjIj. 
This  body  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
in  either  liquid  when  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  yields  free  sparteine  when  heated  with  caustic 
alkali  (compare  "Piturine,"  page  196).  Bromine  acts  sti*ongly  on 
sparteine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  when  largely  diluted 
with  ether,  forming  an  undefined  resinous  mass. 

According  to  Grandval  and  V a  1  s e r,  when  a  drop  of  ammo- 
nium sulphydrate  is  placed  on  a  watch-glass,  and  a  trace  of  spar- 
teine or  one  of  its  salts  added  to  it,  a  permanent  orange-red  colora- 
tion is  immediately  produced. 

Spigdline  is  the  active  principle  of  Spigdia  Marylandica, 
or  "  p  i  n  k-r 0  0 1."  As  obtained  by  W.  L.  Dudley  by  distil- 
ling the  root  with  milk  of  lime  it  was  volatile,  gave  with  iodine 
a  brownish-red  precipitate,  and  with  Mayer's  reagent  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  differing 
from  most  similar  precipitates  by  being  soluble  in  dilute  acid. 
Spigeline  is  said  byStablertobe  bitter,  precipitated  by  tannin, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  (?).  Pink-root 
is  often  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and  possesses  poisonous  properties 
allied  to  those  of  gelsemium,  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  of  respiration,  and  in  large  doses  causing  loss  of  muscular 
power  {Practitioner J  July  1887  ;  Amer,  Chem,  Jour,^  i.  138).  It 
produces  strabismus,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  temporaiy  loss 
of  sight,  with  some  drowsiness  but  not  narcotism.  A  fluid  extract 
of  spigelia  root  is  official  in  the  U,S,  Fharmacopceia, 
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The  different  species  of  Aconitum  contain  alkaloids  of  a  closely- 
allied  character,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  chemical 

^  The  sabjects  of  this  sectioQ  are  discuMed  at  greater  length  and  in  more 
detail  than  their  intrinsic  importance  seems  to  warrant,  but  it  appears  desir- 
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composition  and  phyaiologicaJ  activity.  The  cliHrncterislic  aconite 
■Jkaloida  are  j)erbnp«  the  must  violent  poisons  known,  but  certain 
species  of  aci)Dit«  contain  simply  harmloas,  bitter  principles.  All 
puis  of  tJie  plant  i^ontain  the  poison,  but  the  root  is  richest  in 
■Iksloid.  If  any  portion  of  a  poisonous  aconite  plant  he  chewed, 
It  will  be  found  to  have  a  taste  which  may  be  at  firat  bitterish 
sweat,  bat  after  a  time  becomes  acrid  and  burning,',  causing  a 
persistent  sense  of  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  gums  nnd  tongue, 
wbiuh  elfect  lasts  for  some  time  and  is  highly  chamcteristic 

For  inedidnd  use,  the  German  and  United  Slates 
Pharmacopoeias  admit  only  the  tubHtons  root  of  Aconttum 
iWipeflw(WolfB-ban6  or  Monk's -hood).'  The  extract 
at  WCitite  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  prepared  from 
the  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tope  of  A.  Napelliu  ("  gathered  when 
nliout  one-third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,  from  plants  cidtivated 
in  Great  Britain"),  while  the  alkal  o  id  (the  description  of  which 
points  to  an  impure  product),  the  liniment  and  the  tincture 
ar«  directed  to  be  prepared  from  the  carefully-dried  root  of  the 
same  plant  ("  collected  in  winter  or  early  spring  before  tbe  leaves 
have  appeared,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain  or  imported  in  a 
dried  BlAte  from  Germany  ").*  The  French  Codex  authorises  the 
nee  of  tbe  leaf  and  root  of  both  A.  Naptliug  and  A.ferox  possibly 

•t-la  U>  [inuient  ths  chemistry  of  tLe  acoiiitu  basux  iti  a  more  coniplets  form 
tli*ii  has  liceii  darii>  bIiico  the  piiblicatian  o{  Alder  Wrifclit'ti  claBsiral 
mnrehm  pmlin);;  io  1880.  Tbe  author  U  t»dabi«)  to  Dr  C.  K.  Alder  Wright 
for  ptniMl  and  correction  of  the  article. 

*  The  root  of  A.  Kaptllwi  ia  from  S  to  4  inches  loiiK,  inil  or  an  irrega- 
l*r  ciraical  fomi.  It  is  mach  shrivulled  lon^Ioiliaally,  and  ii  more  or  less 
Osvmb)  with  the  acan  and  bales  of  broken  rootlets.  Externally  it  i^  colfeo- 
tmnta,  but  tliL-  Iranaverw  uctioD  is  wLitish,  nud  exhibits  a  ceotisl  oellnlai 
axi*  with  alinut  seven  ra^a.  The  ftealily-ciit  section  rapidly  acqairea  a  reddish 
Ui>t,  a  obaructer  which  diatinguishe*  aeoaile  root  from  horae-radiab,  n-hich  it 
nanotaly  rraembles,  and  Tor  which  it  has  bnen  fBlAlly  mistiikeD.  The  details  of 
tbs  BtruEtum  of  aconite  root  have  been  minutely  described  by  Rl  chords  and 
ttegars  (/%imi.  Jour.,  [31,xix.  912;  C/i^mist  nnd  Druggiat,  Hay  13,  ISSS), 
wtta  point  out  nirtain  dilt'erenroa  between  the  German  and  British  grown  roots. 
Til*  atructnte  of  A.  fieUroplij/ltiim  and  Ja{«ne9e  aconite  hsve  been  described 
mlBatclf  by  Vf  i taw ict  {Pimm.  Jour,,  [3],  x.  301;  li,  119). 

'  Nolwilhalauding  tbe  importonoe,  in  the  cese  of  eucb  a  drug  as  aconite,  oF 
■illiuiiig  utrictly  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharm  aco  pisia,  it  ia  atated  on 
Ibe  high  wiUKirity  of  E,  M.  aolmes  (.Pharm.  Jeur.,  [3],  xi.  900)  that 
■ronil^-ro"!  a*  met  with  in  oonimerce  is  generally  of  German  or  Japanese 
migtn,  tlie  foniier  bein){galhered  indiscrimiDately  fruin  plants  wliicb  may  vary 
a*  widely  iu  pmiwrtiM  as  A,  helrropliffllvm  (uon-poiaonoua)  and  A.  feria 
{)ii|(tily  i>olsonona),  and  ci^rtaiidy  do  vnry  ns  mnch  as  A.  Napcllvj  (intensely 
poiMBCnw)  and  A.  panieulatHta  (non-poiatnioua). 
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owing  to  the  widely-spread,  but  apparently  mistaken,  impression 
that  the  alkaloid  known  as  Moraon's  aconitine  is  prepared  from 
the  latter  species  (compare  foot-note  on  page  216). 

The  roots  of  aconite  plants  are  not  only  the  richest  in  total 
alkaloidal  contents,  but  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  the  root  of  A. 
Napellus  were  found  byC.  R.  AlderWrightto  contain  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  crystalline  base  aconitine  than  the  alka- 
loids from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  (stem,  leaves,  and  flowers). 

The  various  natural  alkaloids  of  the  aconites  are,  broadly  speaking, 
characteristic  of  particular  species  of  the  plant.  Thus  aconitine 
is  the  peculiar  alkaloid  of  A,  Napelltis,  pseudaconitine  of 
A./erox,  and  japaconitine  of^.  Fischeri,  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  traces  of  pseudaconine  found  by  Alder  Wright  in  the 
alkaloids  from  A,  Napdlus^  and,  conversely,  the  trace  of  aconitine 
detected  in  the  bases  from  A,  ferox,  were  due  to  unsuspected 
admixtures  of  other  species  of  aconite  in  the  parcels  of  roots 
which  professedly  came  from  one  species  only.'^  Thus,  twenty-nine 
varieties  of  A,  Napellus  haVe  been  described,  and  some  of  these 
exhibited  such  differences  that  only  an  expert  could  distinguish 
them  from  nearly  allied  species.  The  true  A.  Napellus  flowers  in 
May,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  it  is  impossi})lo 
even  for  a  skilled  botanist  to  distinguish  the  plant  by  its  leaves 
alone  (E.  M.  Holmes,  Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xii.  736).* 

The  roots  of  at  least  two  species  of  Japanese  aconite  occur  in 
the  United  States,  viz.,  Aconitum  Fischeri  and  A,  uncinatum.  The 
latter  species  has  been  described  as  poisonous ;  but,  according  to 
Y.  Coblentz,  the  root,  although  it  contains  an  alkaloid,  is 
entirely  devoid  of  the  tingling  and  numbing  taste  of  A,  Napellus. 
The  physiological  experiments  of  Bartholow  on  the  root  of 
A.  FiscJieri  indicate  that  this  plant  increases  the  number  and  force 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  instead  of  reducing  the  heart's  action  like 
A.  Napellus.  These  and  other  results  show  that  japaconitine  and 
preparations  of  the  Japanese  root  should  by  no  means  be  substituted 
for  A.  Napellus  for  internal  administration  (Phami.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi. 
545). 

Besides  the  eminently  poisonous  alkaloids,  aconitine,  pseud- 
aconitine and  japaconitine,  characteristic  respectively  of  Aconitum 
Na^yellus,  A.  ferox,   and   A,  Fischeri,   other    species   of   aconite 

^  M  a  n  d  e  1  i  n,  by  the  exaniination  oiA.  Napdhia  alkaloids  of  various  degrees 
of  purity,  was  not  able  to  detect  pseudaconitine ;  and  J  u  r ge  n  s  also  failed. 

^  The  root  of  Imperatoria  OstnUhium,  ormasterwort,  has  been  met  with 
as  an  adulterant  of  aconite.  It  resembles  aconite  tubers  in  shape,  but  has  an 
aromatic  odour  and  pungent  taste,  and  the  transverse  section  exhibits  numerous 
oil  cells  arranged  in  several  circles. 
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contain  alkaloids  which  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  highly  poison- 
ons,  and  in  other  cases  harmless,  bitter  tonics.  Thus  the  alkaloid 
of  Aeonitum  pardetdaium  (which  was  the  official  aconite  of  the 
London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopcsias  of  1836)  is  an  inert,  bitter 
principle,  not  improbably  identical  with  the  picraconttine  isolated 
by  T.  B.  Groves  from  a  parcel  of  roots  supposed  to  be  those 
of  A.  Napdlvs,  The  root  of  A,  heferophyllum  contains  a  non- 
poisonous  bitter  alkaloid,  called  by  its  discoverer  atisine ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  similar  bases  occur  in  other  species.  Lyaconitine 
and  myoctonine  are  physiologically  active  alkaloids  isolated  from 
A,  lycoctonum.  Some  species  of  aconite  appear  to  contain  an 
nnisolated  base  having  distinct  narcotic  properties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  sources  of  the  aconite 
alkaloids  and  their  derived  bases.  The  root  is  the  part  of  the 
plant  referred  to  in  each  case  : — 


Plant. 


Aeonitum  SapeUus. 
MoDk't-hood.        Wolfft- 
j         bane  (blue  flowen). 


AeonUum  Ferox. 
Iixliao  aconite.    Nepaul 
aconite.  Himalaya  root 
"Bikh''or*'Bl8h.'' 


A  eonihim  Anthora  (yellow- 
ish or  white  flowers). 

Aeonitum  Fiaeheri. 
Japaneie  aconite. 

Aeonitum  Uneinatum. 

Aeonitum  PameuJaturn. 

Aeonitum  Lyeoetonumiyth 
luw  flowen). 


I 


Aeonitum    HeterophyUum 
rbhie    or    dirty   yellow 
nowi;r*,with  purple  veius> 
Atia  <x  Ateet  root 


Saponlflable  fiascs. 


Aconitine. 

Amorphous  base. 

Picrauonitine  (ex- 
ceptionally pre- 
sent). 

Pseudacooitine  (very 
small  quantity,  if 
ataU). 

Pseudacooitine. 
Amorphous  base  (?> 
Aconitine    (in  very 

small  quantity,  if 

at  all). 

Fseudaconitine  (?). 


Japaconitine. 
Amorphous  ba8e(?). 

Bitter  inactive  alka- 
loid. 
Picraconltlne  (?). 

Lyaconitine. 

Myoctonine. 

? 


Basic  Products  of 
Saponification. 


Aconine. 

? 

Picraconine. 


Pseudaconine. 


Pseudaconine. 

? 

Aconine. 


Pseudaconine. 


Japaconine. 
? 

? 

Picraconine  (?). 

Lyaconine  (Lycocto- 

nineX 
Lyaconine  (Lycocto- 

nine). 


Uusapouiflable 
Alkaloids. 


Amorphous  unnamed 
base. 


Amorphous  unnamed 
base. 


Amorphous  unnamed 
base.  ' 


Atisine. 


Constitution  and  Characters  of  the  Aconite 
Bases. 

Much  of  the  earlier  work  on  the  alkaloids  of  the  aconites  is 
of   little    value,  owing   to    the   readiness  with  which   the   bases 
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undergo  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  observers 
to  obtain  them  in  a  pure  state. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  properties  of  the  better 
known  of  the  aconite  bases. 


Name. 

SynonjnnB  and 
Sources. 

Formula. 

Appearance  and 
Characters. 

Physioloslcal 
EfTecT 

Aconitine, 

Napaconitine. 
CrygtallUed 

CssEtfNOia 

188 

CrrstalUsable  both  in 
free    state    and    as 

Intensely 

poisonous. 

aconiilne. 

salts.    Alkaloid  dex- 

From       A, 

tro-rotatory.      Salts 

Napellus, 

IsBTo-rotatory. 

Anhydro-aconi- 

Apoaconltine. 

C»H«N0u 

180 

Small   coherent    crys- 
tals ;         crystalline 

As    poisonous 

tine, 

as  aconitine. 

salU. 

Aconine,  . 

Saponification 

Ca6H4iN0u 

180 

Amorphous ;       forms 

Bitter ;  moder- 

of aconitine. 

amorphous  salts.  Re- 
duces Fehling's  solu- 
tion. 

ately  poison- 
ous. 

Pseudaconiilne, 

Acraconitine ; 

OssHtfKOis 

106 

Base  and  salts  crystal- 

Intensely 

napelline ; 

Use  with   difficulty. 

poisonous. 

feraconitine. 

Saponlflable. 

From        A. 

Ferox. 

Psendaconine, . 

Saponification 
oipseudaooni- 

CS2H41NO9 

100 

Amoq;>hoiu ;        forms 

Bitter;  slighUy 

amorphous        salts. 

poisonous. 

tine. 

Does     not     reduce 
Fehling's  solution. 

JapacoDitine,  . 

Crystalline 

CesHaBN^On 

184-186 

Crystallisable ;    forms 

Very     poison- 

allcaloid of 

crystallisable     salts. 

ous;  closely 

Japanese 

Saponiflable. 

resembles 

aconite  root. 

aconitine. 

Japaconine,     . 

Saponification 

Csb^HiiNOs 

■  •* 

Amorphous ;       forms 

Closely  resem- 

of   Japaconi- 

amorphous  salts.  Re- 

bles aconine. 

tine. 

duces  FehHng's  solu- 
tion. 
Base  crystallises  with 

JPicraconltine,  . 

Doubtful ;  per- 

C21H4BNO10 

akove 

Bitter ;       not 

.haps  the  in- 

100 

difficulty:  but  salU 

poisonous. 

active    allca- 

easily.    Saponiflable. 

loid    of    A, 

panietUatum. 

Picracnnlne,     . 

Saponification 
of  picraconi- 
tine. 

C34H41NOB 

•  •• 

Amocphoas. 

Bitter ;       not 
poisonous. 

Lyaconitlne, 

From   root  of 
A.        lycoO' 
tonum. 

Ci7Hs4NaO« 

112-114 

Amorphous ;     dextro- 
rotatory.     Saponifl- 
able. 

Poisonous. 

Myoctonlne, 

With  lyaconl- 

C40HMN3O12 

144 

Amorphous;      dextro- 

Bitter;    para- 

tine,  in    A. 

rotatory.      Saponifl- 

lytic poison. 

lycoctonuiA. 

able. 

Lyaconine, 

Lycoctonine. 
Saponifica- 
tion of  lya- 
conitine. 

C37H47N30r 

46 

Ctystallisable ;  dextro- 
rotatory. 

Poisonous. 

Acolyctine, 

With  lyaconine. 

•••                   ••• 

•  •• 

White  powder. 

Paralytto 

Atisine,     . 

From  root  of 

C4eH74N204 

85 

Forms          crystalline 

poison. 
Bitter ;       not 

A.      hetero' 

haloid  salts. 

poisonous. 

phjfUum. 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  the  foregoing  list  or  that  on  last 
page  includes  all  the  distinct  alkaloidal  principles  of  the  aconites. 
The  so-called  ''  amorphous  alkaloids "  have  been  very  imperfectly 
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examined,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in  a  condition 
nt  purity.  Of  those  which  have  been  poitially  examined,  eon- 
»ii{eiMhIe  unucrtaiuty  exists  as  to  how  far  they  are  naturiU  con- 
•litueiitis  of  the  original  pkut,  aitd  liow  far  formed  by  poljmetisa^ 
tioD  or  othur  changes  duriitg  the  prucees  of  extraction.  T.  and  H. 
StD  i  t  h  obtained  from  the  fresh  jiiiee  of  the  roots  of  A.  Napellut 
on  alkaloid  which  appeared  to  he  norcotine,  and  which  they 
termed  nconelline.  The  occurrence  of  this  base  has  not 
been  cwTilirmed,  but  it  ia  noteworthy  that  there  is  a  relatioa 
ill  the  uonstitulion  of  narcotino  and  paeudaconitine ;  for,  while 
the  former  yiitlds  me  con  in,  C]oH,gO^  or  opianic  acid, 
Cj^igOf ,  on  eaiKinification.  the  latter  gives  d  i  m  e  t  h  y  1-p  r  o  t  o- 
catechuic  acid.  The  following  formulfe  show  the  constitu- 
Him  at  the  two  lasb-nnmed  bodies. 


C.H, 


O.CKg 
O.CH, 
CO.OH 
(.CO.H 


(  O.CII, 

„  „  J  O.CII, 

"'•"n  CO.OH 
(h 

IHmetliyt-prDtncstKbulv  icid. 


The  resenrches  of  C.  R,  Alder  Wright  have  demonatmted 
ihxl  the  crystal lisable  alkaloids  of  Acaniium  Ifapellm,  A.  ferox, 
and  A.  FinrJimi  (Japanese  aconite)  are  alkyl  salts  or  esters,  either 
of  twnioic  add  itself  or  of  a  derivative  of  this  acid.  Thus,  when 
beatod  with  alkalies  or  niiiieml  acids,  or  to  some  extent  when 
heatod  with  water  alone,  each  of  tbo  cnjslaJline  base-s  undergoes 
mponificatioti,  with  formation  of  benzoic  acid,  or  a  derivative 
thereof,  togi'thur  with  a  new  amorphous  base  of  far  less  physio- 
log^cal  activity  than  the  crystalline  alkaloid  from  which  it  is 
■)«riv«d.' 

^M  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  natural 
eryitatllsablo  alkaloids  of  the  group,  and  the  products  of  their 
Mpooificntion.      The     formuln    of    nconitine    and     aconine    are 

MO  attributed  to  these  bases  by  Dunetan  and  Incc 
{Jour.  Ctu-m.  Soc.,  lix.    271),  and  show    Hj  more  in   the  roole- 

H  than  the  formulae  of  Aider  Wright  for  the  same 
ftDuloid«. 

'  His  lUtFiD'at  mails  in  the  tt<it  re<tu.ires  qunlllii^atioD.  Picmoouitme 
■  ■  «|ioiuflsblii  nlkaloiil,  but  ia  iiot  |ioiiioDOU&  It  lonna  readily  cryabtl- 
jmM*  wlta,  but  the  free  haae  bu  not  been  obtained  ciyatalliaed.  Atiiiiuu, 
ilfdB,  i«  ilatlf  imoriiboas,  but  fonns  crystal limblo  IiAloM  sAltg,  and  is 
Not  known  to  tio  aaiKiitlKuhl*.  L^HConitini!  ind  myoctaaine  have  not 
ham    abtalntd    cr;»tAlIised,   lint   are    wpuniQiblc   and   yield   cryaLtlliMble 
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Crtstalline  Bake. 

Products  of  Htdroltsis. 

Amorphous  Base. 

Acid. 

Aconitine, 

CasHiBNOia 

PIcracoDitlne, 
CsiH4bNOio 

JapAconitine, 
CeeHggNsOsi 

Pseudaconitfne, 
CssH^NOia 

Aconine, 

CagHiiNOii 

Picraconine. 
CjMHiiNO^ 

Japaconine, 

ZCasHflNOio 

Psendaconlne, 
C27H41NO9 

Benzoic  acid, 
CyH^Oa 

Benzoic  acid, 

CyH^jOa 

Benzoic  acid, 
207H«Oj 

Veratric  add  (dimethyl- 
protocatechuic  acid), 
C»Hio04 

Ly aconitine,  the  amorphous  alkaloid  of  A,  lycoctonurriy  also 
yields  an  acid  and  one  or  more  bases  on  saponification  (of 
which  one,  lycoctonine,  readily  crystallises),  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  reaction  can  be  expressed  by  any  simple  formula 
(see  page  223).  The  amorphous  alkaloid  myoctonine,  from  the 
same  source,  yields  benzoic  acid  on  saponification,  together  with 
the  crystalline  base  lycoctonine,  and  other  products. 

The  saponification  of  the  crystalline  aconite  bases  occurs  with 
a  near  approach  to  quantitative  accuracy,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
production  of  the  acid  products  is  concerned ;  the  basic  product 
usually  undergoing  some  further  change  with  formation  of  a 
resinous  substance.  The  reaction  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the 
alkaloid  with  alcoholic  caustic  soda  for  some  time,  under  a 
reflux  condenser.  If  the  product  be  then  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  agitated  with  ether,  the  acid  products  of  the 
saponification  are  dissolved.  On  separating  the  ethereal  solution, 
and  shaking  it  with  soda,  the  benzoic  and  veratric  acids  are 
dissolved,  while  resinous  matter  remains  in  the  ether.  On  again 
acidulating  the  separated  alkaline  liquid  the  acids  are  liberated, 
and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  agitation  with  ether.  After  allowing 
the  washed  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  drying 
the  residue  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  acids  may  be  weighed;  or, 
where  only  one  is  present,  the  amount  may  be  ascertained  by 
titrating  the  ethereal  solution  with  standard  alkali  and  phenol- 
phthalem.  A  method  adapted  for  the  assay  of  very  small  quantities 
of  the  aconite  bases,  and  based  on  this  principle,  is  described  on 
page  234.  After  weighing,  the  melting-point  of  the  acid  may  be 
ascertained.  Benzoic  acid  melts  at  121°  C,  and  may  be  separated 
from  veratric  acid  (page  218)  by  prolonged  distillation  with  water, 
when  only  the  former  body  passes  over.  The  distillate  may  be 
rendered  alkaline,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidulated,  and  the 
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benzoic  acid  extracted  with  ether,  and  recovered  by  evaporation  of 
the  solution.  The  veratric  acid  may  be  similarly  recovered  from 
the  liquid  left  in  the  retort 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  crystallisable  aconite  bases,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  gold  contained  in  their  aurochlorides 
(dried  at  100°),  and  the  proportion  of  acid  yielded  on  saponi- 
fication : — 


Alkaloid. 

Formula. 

Cdrbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Gold  in 

Auro- 

chloride. 

Addbff 
Saponifi- 
cation. 

NaHO 
required 

for 
Saponifi- 

catioti. 

AcoDitfaie,    . 
PiendacoDitine,   . 
PScnconiUne, 
Jftpaconitine, 

r 

C»H«N0i2 
C»H«X0ia 
CJ,iH45yOio 
CwHaeNaOai 

61-20 
62-88 
62-95 
68-67 

6-95 
7-18 
7-61 
7-07 

19-96 
19-10 
21-07 
20-89 

18-92 
26-49 
20-60 
19-60 

6-20 
5-82 
6-77 
6*48 

When  the  hydrolysis  of  the  natural  aconite  bases  is  effected 
by  heating  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  or  even  by  water  alone 
under  high  pressure,  the  saponification  is  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  the  removal  of  the  elements  of  water  and  a  formation  of  the 
so-called  "  apo-bases,"  preferably  called  anhydro-bases.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  relation  of  the  apo-  or  anhydro-bases  to  their 
parent  alkaloids,  and  exhibits  the  constitutional  formulae  of  the 
f onner : — 

Alkaloid.  Anhtdro-basb. 


Aconltine. 

(OH 

(  O.CO.CgHg 

Aconine. 

J  OH 

(oh 

Pieadaconitine. 

roH 

(  O.CO.CjHg(OCH,), 


Anhydru-aconitine. 

!«,H3,N0J0H 

(  O.CO.CgH, 


Anhydro-aconine. 


;«H„NoJ  0 
(o 


OH 
OH 

Auhydro-pseudaconitino. 


C„H„NO, 


OH 
C0.CgH3(0CH,), 


JdTTL  AXD  MKSSyTL  I>CBITJkTITE& 


(oh  ^*>= 

The  SBhrdro-lnaes  are  best  pRpued  br  heftdng  the  parent 
alkaloifh  hy  100'  for  ax  to  ten  l^^ozs  with  a  saturated  aqueous 
aolntkn  of  tartaiie  ac^L  <>i  rendenng  the  liquid  alkaline  with 
sodium  biearhooase.  and  «*^^"ig'  wiih  ether,  the  anhjdro-base  is 
disolred,  and  maj  be  obcaioied  in  crrssals  on  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  aohxtkw. 

In  their  (^jsiologieal  effects^  the  anhpiro-bases  resemble  the 
alkaloi'ls  from  which  thej  are  derived.  Thus  "  apo-aconitine,"  or 
anhjdro-aconitiner  is  extremelj  poidonoos,  while  anhydro-aconine 
is  nearij  inactive. 

Japaeonitine,  the  natural  alkaloid  of  Japanese  aconite  root, 
undergoes  no  further  change  when  heated  with  tartaric  acid, 
for  it  has  the  constitution  of  a  sesquLanhydro-derivative : — 


Cj.H.XO,')  O.CO.CA 

r 

C„H,^'Oj-j  O.CO.C,H5 

The  hydrogen  of  the  OH-groups  of  the  anhydro-bases  is  capable 
of  replacement  by  organic  acid-radicals.  Thus  when  pseudaconitine 
is  heated  to  lOO""  for  some  hours  with  a  large  excess  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water,  but  the  anhydro-base  formed 
is  then  further  acted  on  with  formation  of  acety  1-anhy  dro- 
pseudaconitine,  which  is  a  base  crystallising  (like  the 
parent  alkaloid  and  its  anhydro-base)  with  IH^O,  forming  a  crys- 
talline nitrate  and  gold  salt,  and  yielding  acetic  and  dimethyl- 
protocatechuic  acids  on  saponification  with  alkalies.  The  same 
product  is  obtained  if  acetic  anhydride  be  used  in  place  of  acetic 
acid ;  while,  if  benzoic  anhydride  be  substituted  the  corresponding 
bonzoyl-derivative  is  produced.  When  aconitine  is  heated 
with  }>enzoic  anhydride  it  yields,  in  a  similar  manner,  benzoyl- 
anhydroaconitine,  a  product  which  is  apparently  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoic  anhydride  on  aconine. 

{OH 
OH 
OBz 


^^^^^^M 

^^^^i 

fo 

ion 

(.0& 

fonzoyl-anhydroMoiiitine  orDi-lp  „  „^ 
bciiiojl-anhyd«).»oiuoe,      .  /  '-»nm"  "i 

^  OBz 
(OBz 

Japaconitioe  is  converted  by  benzoic  anhydride  into  a  derivativH 
COaUiniiig  four  benzoyl-groups,  C„H,^Oj(0.Bi)^.  The  fact  niiiy 
be  utilised  for  distinguishing  the  alkaloid  of  Japaueae  acoiiile 
tram  true  ocooitine  as  described  on  puge  321. 

Aconitine.    Kapaconitine.    Benioyl-aconine. 

C^H„NOi,;  or  C„H„NO,(OH)3.0.CO.C„H,. 

Aconitino  is  the  crystalline  alkaloid  of  the  root  of  AfunUwn 
Xapdlut.  Monk'a-hood  or  Wolf's-bane  (French,  Coque- 
iHrJwn ;  German,  Eumh-ut,  Stunnhiit).  It  exists  in  uomhinatiou 
■with  aeon  i  tic    a  ci d,  CgHgOg  (Vol  I.  p.  452). 

Aconitiue  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  purity, 
oviQg  to  the  facility  with  which  it  is  converted  into  an  a  n  li  y  d  r  o- 
baae,  and  suffers  hydrolysis  with  formation  of  the  auorpIiouH 
base  a  c  o  n  i  n  e,  if  a  mineral  acid  be  employed  in  its  extraction.' 

Aider  Wright  found  that  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  could  be 
•xtmcted  by  alcohol  from  Japanese  aconite  root  without  the  addition 
of  any  acid ;  and  the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  the  root  of  other 
■peciee  of  aconite.     Thus  C,  F.  B  e  n  d  e  r  {Pharm.  Cenlraf-bl.,  xxvi. 

*  One  of  Uic  Ixat  methoda  of  pro[j»ringa<wnitin«  from  aconite  root  ts  that  of 
DnitUBiDvI  [Jour.  Fharm.  el  Chimie,  [I],  xiv.  »i),  who  exhanBts  the 
inalirrHl  in  Lb*  cold  with  rectified  spirit  to  whict)  hu  been  aJJad  ■  small 
unoout  d{  Urturie  &cid.  The  aJi^ohoUc  lolatiea  is  tlistillE^  out  of  contact  with 
tin  air  at  a  tempemtiire  uot  exoeedint;  00°  C,  and  the  rnaidae  diluti-d  with 
Itanwn  WMUDre  of  water,  and  filtered  from  the  precipitated  Teiiinousandfa.tty 
millsn^  Tlie  ai^id  liquid  is  neit  agitated  with  ether  or  petroleum  spirit  to 
rantOTocnlouring-iiialtiini,  and  then  rendered  allfaline  with  B<>dinmbioarbanatr<, 
which  prK^i)ntiitra  the  aGonitine  sad  a  portion  of  the  amorphous  bases,  a  Urge 
pMtfon  of  the  Utter  remaining  in  solution.  The  precipitated  alkaloid  ia 
at)«ct«l  by  a^Utioii  with  ether,  which,  on  evaporation  or  precipitation  bjr 
patrolenni  apirit,  deposits  the  base  in  eoluntleas  rhombic  tables,  which  some- 
litnM  appear  heugonat  in  eonsequence  of  the  modification  of  the  acute  angles, 
Ttw  sconilino  thiia  olitaincd  is  contaminatL'd  by  an  sdniixtnr^  of  smorphoua 
kiksloiil,  which  clings  to  it  with  great  obstinacy,  and  cannot  lie  removpd 
•bD{ily  by  oyttallisation  ;  but  by  conTerting  the  hase  into  the  h3rdrr>i;hloride, 
at  prafimbly  the  hyilrobramidD,  recryatallising  the  salt,  and  libiTsting  the 
alkaloid  by  sodium  carbonate,  a  product  ts  obtained  nhich,  when  recryntal- 
lb«l  liraia  otbor,  is  very  pure. 
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433)  has  applied  extraction  by  unacidulated  alcohol  to  the  pre- 
paration of  pure  aconitine,  and  the  BJ*.  process  is  based  on  the 
same  principle.  R.  Wright  (Pkarm.  Jour.^  [3],  xx.  375)  found 
that  chloroform  alone  did  not  extract  nearly  all  the  alkaloid  from 
aconite  root  By  first  moistening  the  root  with  ammonia,  drying 
it  carefully,  and  then  percolating  with  chloroform,  T.  B.  Groves 
obtained  a  much  better  yield  than  with  chloroform  alone.  John 
Williams  employed  amy  lie  alcohol  for  extracting  aconitine.^ 

For  the  final  purification  of  aconitine,  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  I  n  c  e 
(Jour.  Chem,  iSoc.,  lix.  271)  employed  solution  of  the  base  in  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  addition  of  auric  chloride  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  precipitate  one-fifth  of  the  alkaloid  present.  The 
amorphous  alkaloid  was  wholly  precipitated,  and  from  the  filtrate 
the  pure  aconitine  was  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  and 
when  crystallised  from  ether-alcohol  was  obtained  in  large,  flat, 
rhombic  prisms  with  truncated  ends,  which  appeared  as  hexagonal 
plates  under  the  microscope.^  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  I  n  c  e  (Jour.  Chem, 
Soc,,luL  271)  attribute  to  the  pure  aconitine  obtained  by  the  above 
method  the  composition  CjgH^NOig,  which  differs  by  Hg  from 
the  formula  of  Alder  Wright;  but  the  method  of  combustion 
on  which  both  formulae  are  based  is  scarcely  delicate  enough  to 
decide  between  the   two,  and  as  hydrogen-determinations  have 

^  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  preparing  crystallised  aconi- 
tine ultimately  practised  by  J.  Williams  (and  posthumously  published 
by  Richards  and  Rogers,  Chemist  and  Druggist^  Feb.  7,  1891),  being  an 
improvement  on  the  process  previously  described  by  him  (PAarm.  Jour. ,  [3], 
xviii.  288) : — The  aconite  root  is  coarsely  ground  and  macerated  in  the  cold 
for  three  or  four  days  with  amylic  alcohol,  which  solvent  removes  both  the 
free  base  and  its  salts.  The  solution  is  shaken  with  successive  small  quantities 
of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (}  fluid  ounce  to  the  gallon). 
The  last  washing  should  retain  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  and  the  liquor  should 
be  examined  to  insure  complete  extraction  of  the  alkaloid.  Theuicid  liquid 
is  then  shaken  several  times  with  washed  ether,  to  remove  amylic  alcohol  and 
colouring-matter,  and  then  gently  warmed  to  dissipate  the  remaining  ether. 
When  quite  cold  the  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  Uie  pre- 
cipitated alkaloid  filtered  off,  pressed,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air.  When 
dry,  it  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  ether  (previously  washed  with  water  and 
dried  by  potassium  carbonate),  and  the  solution  filtered  hot  into  a  basin, 
when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  will  crystallise  out  The  ring  of  un- 
crystallisable  gummy  matter  which  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  dish  can  be 
dissolved  by  a^  little  cold  ether,  in  which  the  crystals  are  only  sparingly 
soluble. 

'  The  microscopic  appearance  of  aconitine  is  regarded  by  Richards  and 
Rogers  as  the  best  and  most  characteristic  test  of  the  alkaloid  {Chemist  and 
Druggist,  May  18  1889).  Crystallisation  is  best  efi'ected  from  somewhat 
dilute  alcohol 
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Dotoriotisly  a  tendency  to  Uc  in  (excess  of  the  truth,  tho  H^  formulit 
is  quite  113  pmbntilo  ns  the  other, 

Aconitiai!  is  only  vi-ry  8|mriiigly  soluble  in  cold  wdter,  requirjug 
736  parts  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  according  to  Jiirgens, 
«ad  nearly  ti^ii  times  this  proportion,  according  to  J.  C.  U  m  ii  e  y. 
In  hot  wator  it  disaolvea  more  freely,  and  is  soluble  in  24  parts  of 
rectified  spirit,  rendity  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  moderately 
in  fftbt^r;  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  carbon  diaulphide  and  pctro- 
leutu  ipirit,  and  is  precipitated  by  tho  latter  from  its  solution  in 
beiuwne  ur  ether.  It  is  not  extracted  from  its  acidulated  solutions 
by  any  of  these  solvents. 

Aconitine  has  a  slightly  hitter  taato,  the  intensity  of  which  is 
mid  lo  bo  inversely  as  its  purity.  It  is  extremely  poisonous, 
Solnlionf,  sufficiently  dilute  to  he  safely  employed,  cause  a 
ctiUactariftic  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
phaiynx.' 

Pare  aconitine  is  staled  by  I)  n  n  s  t  a  d  and  I  n  c  e  to  melt  at 
ISC'S  C.  (correcli-d),  but  Duijuesnel  gives  140°,  Alder 
Wright  ISa^-lSl",  and  J  Urge  n  8  179°.  The  material  of  the 
euUer  ol»urvers  was  probably  senaibly  impure,  but  the  want  of  con- 
MMiIauca  may  be  duo  in  part  to  the  made  of  heating  tho  alkaloid. 
Thua  when  slowly  heated  aconitine  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 
UtM  when  heated  quickly.  Dunstan  and  Ince  recommend 
the  tue  of  a  bath  of  pnniflin,  long  enough  to  entirely  immerse 
Ihe  stem  of  the  thermometer.  The  hath  is  heated  to  about  150°, 
bttfuro  tho  thermometer  with  the  thin  glass  tube  containing  the 
aikaloid    is    immonicd,  and    is    kept  welt  stirred  throughout  the 


Aconitine  in  the  free  state  is  dextro-rotatory,  a  3  per  cent. 
■olntioD  in  alcohol  having  a  sjiecific  rotatory  power  of  -f-ll""!  for 
llifl  aoditim  ray.  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  salts  are  Itevo-rotatory,  the 
bydroehloride  in  aqueous  solution  showing  So=  —  35°-9,     Similarly 

^  Aoaniliiii!  is  probabl;  tho  most  violent  poiauu  kaDnu.  y),  grain  is  the 
aiduury  lueilieinal  dise,  and  ^  grain  a  Tatal  done  for  an  aiiiilt.  In  working 
villi  uoDtliDr,  jcrait  care  lunst  he  Uken  to  avoid  the  action  of  tli«  base  and  ita 
mIU,  mpKulflll;^  in  tlie  solid  state.  A  minute  fragamot  of  tlie  duAt,  too  sdibII 
U  be  iMo,  If  wxd JcntAlly  blown  into  tlie  eje,  seta  up  the  most  pninful  irrita- 
litni  oiil  U'lhrynuitioD,  liutiDg  some  hours ;  while,  if  inhaled,  a  liku  amount 
-,tt  .,.^1.,, ..  ,.^,t  brouuhiid  irritation  or  proruse  saeejiog,  and  cousidcrable 
■l,fo«t[C.  K.  AlderWright). 

'Ii[  BtaUa  thnt  aconitine  melts  in  a  capillary  tahe  at  IS3°- 

-     The  fltial  uumplete  melting  ia  preceded  by  a  alight  fritting 

i«:^-iii^Liij;   .  u-w  Utgroes  belovf  the  melting-point,  which  is  lotvcri'd  by  the 

fni^cs  of  unorphoua  biuEa.     With  pui'e  sconitina  v«ry  alight  darkening 

oocaia,  but  It  i*  inom  marked  with  impure  materinl. 

rot.  Ill    I'AItT  IL  0 
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the    crystalline    hydrobromide,    CjjH^gNOigHBr  +  2J  aq.,  gives 
So  =  —  30°'5  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution. 

Salts  op  Aconitinb. 

Aconitine  has  well-marked  basic  properties,  and  forms  a  series 
of  crystallisable  salts.  Caustic  alkalies,  fixed  alkaline  carbonates 
and  ammonia  (but  not  ammonium  carbonate  or  fixed  alkaline 
bicarbonates),  throw  down  the  free  base  from  the  solutions  of  its 
salts  as  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  practically  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent. 

The  salts  of  aconitine  with  the  mineral  acids  are  neutral  to 
methyl-orange  and  rosolic  acid,  but  may  be  titrated  with  stan- 
dard caustic  alkali  and  phenolphthalei'n,  just  as  if  the  acid  existed 
in  a  free  state. 

Aconitine  Aconitate  exists  ready-formed  in  aconite  root.  It  is 
gummy  in  appearance,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  and  chloroform ;  and  is  partially 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the  last  menstruum  by  the  addition 
of  ether. 

Aconitine  Nitrate  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  aconitine  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  gradually  an  excess  of  moder- 
ately strong  nitric  acid,  when  the  salt  separates  in  a  bulky  form, 
rendering  the  mixture  semi-solid.^  When  pressed  to  separate  the 
mother-liquor,  and  recry stall ised  from  water,  it  forms  rosettes  or 
fine  rhombic  and  short  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  colourless  and 
transparent,  but  slightly  efflorescent. 

The  aconitine  nitrate  thus  prepared  has  a  very  anomalous  com- 
position, containing  as  it  does  62(11X03)3.*  The  neutral  nitrate, 
BHNO3,  is  obtainable  as  an  amorphous  residue  by  evaporating  a 
solution  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Aconitine  nitrate  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but 

*  According  to  J.  Williams  (Y^Air-Bock  Pharm,,  1886,  488),  when 
aconitine  is  recovered  from  the  nitrate  prepared  in  this  way  it  crystallises  in 
«  diflferent  manner  from  the  original  alkaloid.  This  experience  is  confirmed 
by  Richards  and  Rogers  (Chemist  aru^  i>ru^!^,  May  18, 1889,  and  Feb. 
14, 1891),  who  attribute  a  greatly  increased  physiological  activity  and  slightly 
reduced  melting-x>oint  to  the  alkaloid  thus  recovered.  This  interesting  result 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  partial  or  complete  conversion  of  the  original 
alkaloid  into  anhydroaconitine  (page  213)  by  the  action  of  the  strong 
acid  employed.  If  this  suggestion  be  well  founded,  the  anhydroaconitine 
could  be  separated  sa  indicated  on  page  214. 

^A.  Jurgens  found  crystallised  aconitine  nitrate,  dried  at  100**,  by 
titration  with  caustic  alkali  and  phenolphthalein,  to  contain  a  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  corresponding  to  the  sesqui-nitrate  (1271  per  cent),  while  one* 
third  of  this  was  indicated  by  rosolic  acid  (Inaugural  Dissertation,  Dorpat, 
1886\ 
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it  diMolves  easily  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  aciJ,  and 
graduftlly  crystAllises  as  the  gaa  escapes  from  the  liquid. 

Aamitinf  Sulplmh  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  its  solution  at 
A  gnitlc  bent  na  a  vilreona  iLon-deliqueecent  masa,  wliich  a[ip«ars 
uoder  the  microscape  as  a  confuted  maaa  of  crystals. 

Aamiline  Hydrobromide,  CjgHjjNOjj.HBr.  cryBtallises  readily  in 
monDclinlc  tables  containing,  according  to  J  iirgene,  2 J  aqua, 

Aamiline  Hi/droclitoride,  CjjH^NO,,,HCl,  is  obtained  by  alow 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  large  rhombic  ciystola  which,  accoid- 
tng  to  J  ii  r  g  e  n  B,  contain  3  aqua, 

Afjniline  Auroeliloride,  CjjHy^NOjjiHAuCI^,  is  thrown  down  as 
m  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  on  adding  auric  chloride  to  a 
eolutioii  of  aconitine  liydrochlotide,  or  to  the  salt  of  the  alkaloid 
to  which  sodium  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 
The  precipitate  is  formed  even  in  very  dUute  solutions,  and  is  only 
viay  sparingly  soluble  in  tliliite  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves 
reotlily  in  ahaolute  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  chlorofomi,  and 
acetone,  but  less  readily  in  ether  and  dilute  alcohol.  The  com- 
|)0uud  can  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  the  deposition  being 
facilitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  water.  When  pute,  aconitine 
aarochloride  mclU  at  135°'5  (corrected),  but  a  very  small  pro|>or- 
tion  of  impurity  tends  to  reduce  the  melting-point  to  130", or  leas. 
From  a  solution  of  impure  aconitine  hydrochloride,  the  imjmrities 
are  tluuwn  down  first,  on  gradual  addition  of  auric  chloride, 
Dunatan  and  Incc  recommend  the  preparation  of  the  auro- 
chioride  and  the  determination  of  its  melting-point  as  a  reliable 
means  of  identifying  aconitine,  eajiccially  as  the  pure  alkaloid  can 
ha  nndily  recovered  in  a  crystalline  state  from  the  comgiound. 
The  only  successful  method  of  effecting  this,  out  of  a  large  number 
tried,  was  to  grind  the  aurochloride  to  a  tine  [Kiwder  with  water, 
uid  add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  gold  is 
wholly  precipitated  as  sulphide.  An  excess  of  the  reagent  should 
be  avoided.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  a  current  of  air  passed  to 
nm()v«  any  slight  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liberated  alkaloid  extracted 
by  agitation  with  ether. 

Oo  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  free  aconitine  and  auric  chloride, 
■nd  gradually  adding  water,  aconitine  gold  chloride, 
BAnCl,,,  i*  precipitated.  ^Iien  recry stall ised  from  alcohol  the 
compound  melts  at  129°. 

CUKUiCAL  RkACTIONS  OP  ACOKITINK. 

A  volution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  reddish 
bnwn  or  yellowish  amorphous  precipitate,  even  in  very  dilute 
^1:30,000)  acidulated  solutions  of   aconitine.     Uayor'a  reagent 
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precipitates  aconitine  solutions,  if  not  more  dilute  than  1  in  10,000,. 
and  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  alkaloid.  Phos- 
phomolybdic  acid  also  precipitates  moderately  dilute  solutions 
(1  :  5000),  and  if  the  aconitine  be  pure  the  precipitate  dissolves 
in  ammonia  without  blue  coloration.  Phosphotungstic  acid  behaves 
similarly.  Picric  acid  precipitates  solutions  which  are  not  too 
dilute;  but  mercuric  chloride  gives  no  reaction  with  aconitine 
solutions  much  below  1  per  cent,  in  strength ;  while  platinic  chlo- 
ride, and  potassium  chromate,  iodide,  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide 
fail  to  precipitate  aconitine  solutions  unless  very  concentrated. 

According  to  A.  Jiirgens  {Ai'ch.  Pharm,, [3],  xxiv.  127, 172) 
aconitine  can  be  identified  under  the  microscope  by  dissolving  a 
minute  quantity  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  a 
particle  of  potassium  iodide.  On  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate, 
characteristic  crystals  of  aconitine  hydriodide  appear,  and  remain 
after  adding  water  to  dissolve  the  crystals  of  potassium  iodide 
simultaneously  formed. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  aconitine  reduces  silver  nitrate,  but  no 
reduction  is  produced  by  the  salts  of  aconitine. 

A  mixture  of  solutions  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  ferric 
cliloride  is  turned  blue  by  aconitine. 

Aconitine,  when  pure,  gives  no  marked  colour-reactions,  but  as 
extracted  from  the  tincture  and  other  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
by  adding  an  alkali  and  agitating  with  ether,  it  yields  certain 
colour-reactions  which  are  serviceable  as  supplementary  tests  for 
the  aconitine-alkaloids  generally  (see  page  242).  The  most 
characteristic  property  of  pure  aconitine  is  its  physiological  action, 
which  may  be  supplemented  by  the  reactions  with  auric  chloride, 
potassium  iodide,  and  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  aconine 
on  saponification. 

As  tests  for  the  purity  of  aconitine.  Alder  Wright  recom- 
mends the  observation  of  the  melting-point,  supplemented  by  the 
following: — The  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
acid,  pure  ether  added,  and  then  .excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution ;  the  whole  being  well  agitated  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  then  separated  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  "WTien  only  a  small  volume  is  left,  this  is  poured 
away  from  the  deposited  crystals,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  com- 
pletely. If  the  aconitine  were  tolerably  pure,  the  last  drops  of  the 
ethereal  solution  will  leave  a  crystalline  residue ;  but  if  more 
than  minute  quantities  of  amorphous  bases  be  present,  these  will 
accumulate  in  the  ethereal  mother-liquor,  the  last  portions  will 
leave  a  varnish  or  gummy  residue  on  evaporation. 

When  strictly  pure,  aconitine  dissolves  without  colour  in  sulphuric 
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iicid ;  ai]<l  on  ndding  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  syrup  no  rci) 
colorntion  should  be  produced,  even  after  standing;  some  time. 

Wlien  heated  fof  some  hours  to  100°  C.  with  alcohol  and  caustic 
■nda,  aaonitine  should  yield  close  on  30  per  cent,  of  henzoic  acid, 
dMoniiined  as  on  page  234.  The  resulting  acid  should  melt  at 
ISO',  and  ebould  not  yield  any  protocntechuic  acid  on  fusion  at 
3S0'  with  caustic  pot'uh.  This  and  the  other  reactions  described 
on  page  319  distinguish  aconitino  from  pseudaconitinc.  From 
japaconitine,  aconitine  can  be  distinguished  by  its  crystiilline  form, 
by  careful  dctermiDation  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (compare 
page  204),  and  by  its  behaviour  with  acetic  and  benzoic  anhydrides. 
In  all  other  eharacteta  the  two  alkaloids  closely  correspond. 

Aconitine  is  quite  unchanged  when  heated  to  100°  in  a  vacuum, 
•ml  but  very  slightly  altered  at  120°,  When  kept  for  nn  hour  at 
■t«  nielLing-[)oint  it  loses  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  nnd  the 
lesidue  consistB  wholly  of  a  c  o  n  i  n  e,  Cj5H„N0,.. 

When  aconitino  is  heated  with  water  to  100  for  many  hours 
in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  hydrolysed  with  formation  of  a  c  o  n  i  n  e  and 
bensoic  acid :— CajH^^NO^  +  H^O  =  CjjHjiNOji  +  CjHjOy 
The  reaction  is  apt  to  be  incomplete,  only  85  per  cent,  of  the 
base  being  hydrolysed  by  heating  Arith  water  in  sealed  tube  to 
140  C  fur  twenty-four  hours.  By  mere  boiling  with  waterunder 
a  reflux  condenser  for  a  few  hours,  the  alkaloid  is  pmctically  un- 
changed. If  ammonia  bo  added  to  the  water,  a  small  but  appre- 
uiftble  decomposition  ensues.  Solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium 
arbonatca  act  more  powerfully,  some  hydrolysis  occurring  even 
in  the  cold  after  prolonged  standing,  while  ou  boiling  nearly  complete 
■aponitl cation  into  aconine  and  bcnzoate  ensues.  Caustic  alkalies 
npidly  effect  the  same  decomposition,  especially  in  alcoholic  solution. 

When  aconitine  is  heated  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  (especially 
hydrochloric  nr.id),  the  first  action  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
clcnicntjj  of  water  with  fonnation  of  apo-  or  anhydro- 
aconitiue,  CjgH^gNO,,.  But  this  dehydration  is  rapidly 
nicceedod  by  hydrolysis,  and  formation  of  aconine  and  b  e  u- 
«oic  acid,  just  as  when  alkalies  ore  employed.  On  the  other 
lunti,  the  weaker  organic  acids  do  not  elTout  this  hydrolysis,  or  do 
■0  but  very  imperfectly.  Thus  aconitine  yields  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid  when  heated  to  100°C.  for  ten  hours, 
with  u  saturated  aijueoua  solution  of  tartaric  acid ;  but  this  treat- 
numt  effect*  the  complete  conversion  of  the  alkaloid  into  apo-  or 
anhydro-aconitine. 

AxOTUUO-AGONiTiME,  CjjHjjNOjj,  IS  best  obtained  by  heating 
aconitine  to  100°  with  n  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  On 
-BTaporoting  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  it  is  obtained   in 
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small  colourless  ciystals,  which  cohere  and  stick  to  the  sides  of 
the  glass  vessel  in  a  characteristic  manner.  It  melts  at  1 86°*5» 
i.e.,  2°  lower  than  aconitine,  and  in  other  respects  (including  its 
poisonous  properties)  closely  resemhles  the  parent  alkaloid.  An- 
hydro-aconitine  forms  ciystalline  salts.  The  aurochloride  forms 
an  amorphous  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohoL  If 
the  solution  be  evaporated  in  vactw  over  calcium  chloride,  the 
compound  BHAuCl^  is  deposited  in  crystals  melting  at  141^; 
but  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  precipitated  by  gradual  addition 
of  water,  the  crystals  deposited  melt  at  129°,  and  contain 
CjgH^NOiijHAuCl^+HjO.  When  this  is  recrystallised  from 
dilute  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  aconitine  aurochloride, 
C38H^5NOj2,HAuCl4,  melting  at  136°'6.  Anhydroaconitine  gold 
chloride,  BAuClg,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solutions  of  the  base  and  auric  chloride.  It  melts  at  147°'5,  and 
shows  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  aconitine  salt  (Duns tan 
and  I  n  c  e,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  lix.  284). 

Commercial  aconitine  is  liable  to  contain  the  anhydro-base, 
which  may  be  removed  by  converting  the  alkaloid  into  the 
hydrobromide,  and  crystallising  the  salt  from  water,  when  the  salt 
of  anhydro-aconitine  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

AcoNiNB,  CggH^jNOu,  probably  occurs  ready-formed  in  aconite 
root,  and  certainly  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  boiling  aconitine  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  for  some 
hours,  distilling  ofif  the  alcohol,  acidulating  the  liquid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  removing  the  benzoic  acid  by  agitation  with 
ether.  On  rendering  the  solution  alkaline,  and  shaking  with 
chloroform  (aconine  being  reputedly  insoluble  in  ether),  the  base  is 
taken  up.^  On  adding  light  petroleum  gradually  to  the  chloroformic 
solution  the  aconine  is  precipitated.  The  first  portions  are  impure, 
but  the  last  fraction  is  nearly  free  from  colour,  though  still  resinous 
and  friable  when  dry. 

Aconine  melts  at  1 30°,  ie  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether, 
benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit.  Both  the  free  base  and  its  salts 
resist  all  attempts  to  ciystallise  them.  The  solutions  yield 
amorphous  precipitates  with  the  usual  alkaloidal  reagents.  The 
aurochloride,  BHAuCl^,  is  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  is  deposited  in  oleo-resinous  films  on  evaporating  its  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  (D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  I  n  c  e.  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  lix.  286). 

^  The  author^s  experience  is  that  if  the  alkaline  liquid  be  shaken  with  other, 
the  greater  part  of  the  basic  saponification-prodact  (aconine)  is  extracted,  bat 
that  a  small  additional  amount  of  base  can  be  recovered  by  subsequent  agita- 
tion with  chloroform. 
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Fi>r  the  laoiation  of  iiconine  Iioxu  the  niixeil  alkaloids  of 
A.  Napellw,  the  liosea  are  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  excess  of 
poLassiuin  bicarbonate  added,  and  the  precipitated  aconitine  filtered 
off  pr  extracted  b;  ether.  The  filtrate  ia  atightly  acidulated  and 
precipitated  bj  potassio- iodide  of  mercury,  the  precipitate  aepa- 
nted,  suspended  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  On  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  the  aconine  ia 
obtnined  ns  a  reain  which  can  be  purified  by  treatment  with  ether, 
to  ramoTO  coltiuring-mattuT  and  other  alkaloids,  solution  iu  benzene, 
and  precipitation  by  petroleum  spirit.  But  the  product  is  always 
Bmorphoua,  and  yields  amorphous  salts. 

Aconine  is  very  bitter  (far  more  so  than  aconitine),  but  does  not 
pToJac«  tingling  of  the  gums,  and  has  very  little  physiological 
Activity  (ijj^Q  that  of  aconitine).  It  is  also  distinguished  from 
uonitine  by  its  uncrystallisable  character,  its  readier  solubility  in 
water  and  insolubility  in  ether,  and  by  not  yielding  beniolc  acid 
when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda.  It  reduces  gold  and 
silver  sidts  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  Fehling'a  aolution 
on  heating.  It  gives  a  blue  coloration  when  added  to  mixed 
solutions  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 

Anhijdro-aeonine,  Cj,Hjj,NOyp  is  obtained  by  heating  aconine 
hydrochloride  to  140°,  The  base  and  salts  are  amorphous.  It  ia 
bittor  an<l  very  feebly  poisonous. 

Amorpboub  Safokipiable  Eases  of  Aconitum  Napbllps. 

In  addition  to  aconitine,  the  active  and  crystalline  alkaloid  of  A. 
Hapdlun,  and  picraconitine,  which  appears  to  be  occasionally  present, 
indications  of  the  presence  of  another  saponifiable  alkaloid  have 
been  met  with  by  several  observers.  Thus  Alder  Wright  and  Lilif 
(Jour,  Q/umi.  Soc.,  xxxiii.  318)  found  that  the  mother-liquors, 
from  which  ns  much  crystalline  aconitine  as  possible  had  been 
Mporated,  contained  an  amorphous  base  showing  C  =  66'39.  and 
H^7'91  per  cenL,  and  which  gave  about  14  per  cent,  of  benzoic 
add  on  saponificataon.  Wright  (private  communication  to  the 
utthor)  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  pm- 

rtion  of  the  amorphous  saponifiable  base  present,  and  does  not 

d  his  product  as  a  single  alkaloid,  but  believes  it  still  retained 

jtine,  which  was  prevented  from  crystallising  by  the  amor])houB 

I  present,     lie  thinks  it  probable  that  the  benzoic  acid  pro- 

on    saponification    was    mainly    derived    from  amorphous 

'  'l^ionifiable   bases,  which   may  possibly  have  been  in  part  pre- 

existent  in  the  plant,  but  probably  were  chiefly  alteration -products 

cf  aconitJDe,  just  as  the  amorphous  base  quiniciue  results  from  the 

n  of  quinine. 

L    Jiirgens   (Inaugural    Dissertation,    Dorpat,    1885)    has 

'   isolated    an    amorphous   saponifiable  base   from  the  root  of 
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A,  Napdlus,  and  found  it  to  contain  C  =  67*74,  H  =  8'40  per  cent., 
and  to  yield  an  unstated  proportion  of  benzoic  acid  and  a 
base   allied  to  aconine  on   saponification.^     BHCl,   BHBr,  BHI, 

BjHgSO^,  BHNO3  and  BHA  were  amorphous,  but  the  very  small 
quantity  of  material  at  disposal  prevented  any  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  alkaloid  being  made.  It  is  probable  that  the  amorphous 
saponifiable  base  of  A.  Napdlus  bears  the  same  relation  to  aconi- 
tine  that  quinicine  bears  to  quinine,  and  is  a  polymeride  of  the 
crystallisable  alkaloid.  Hence  the  name  aconicine  would 
appear  convenient  and  appropriate.^ 

J.  C.  Umney  states  that  the  amorphous  saponifiable  base  of  A, 
Napellus  produced  no  ill  effects  on  him  when  taken  in  1  grain 
doses. 

PseudaCOnitilie.      Feraconitine.      Veratroyl-pseudaconine. 
CjeH^jNOj,;  or  C„H3jNO,(OH)3.0.CO.CeH3(OCH3), . 

Pseudaconitine  is  the  characteristic  crystalline  alkaloid  of 
Aconitum  ferox^  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  stated  to  be  also 
present  in  A,  anthora,  and  other  species ;  also,  according  to  Alder 
Wright,  in  small  quantity  in  A,  napdlus? 

*  The  remarks  made  byMrJohn  C.  Umney  before  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference  of  1891  {PJiarm,  Jour,^  [8],  xxii.  223,  447;  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  xxxix.  293 ;  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  xx.  210)  contained 
various  erroneous  statements  respecting  the  amorphous,  saponifiable  alkaloid 
of  A.  napellus.  These  statements,  the  reports  of  which  Mr  Umney  has 
declined  to  correct,  conveyed  to  his  auditors  the  false  impression  that  the 
recognised  proportion  of  the  inactive,  saponifiable  base  in  queJ«tion  would 
suffice  to  double  the  proportion  of  benzoic  acid  produced  on  saponification, 
and  hence  would  invalidate  any  process  of  assay  based  on  that  reaction  (see 
page  233) ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  in  no  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  hitherto  published,  has  the  alleged  inactive  base  been  obtained  free 
from  aconitine,  or  in  the  considerable  proportion  erroneously  asserted  by  Mr 
Umney,  whose  mistakes  appear  to  have  arisen  in  part  through  confusion  be- 
tween the  base  in  question  with  amorphous  unsaponifiable  aconite  bases. 

^  According  to  a  more  recent  research  by  Jiirgens  {Pharm,  Zeit. ,  Sept. 
1887),  picraconitine  has  a  constitution  intermediate  between  aconitine  and 
aconine.  He  states  that  picraconitine  results  from  the  splitting  off  of  a 
single  benzoyl-radical  from  aconitine,  while  the  elimination  of  two  benzoyl- 
groups  results  in  the  formation  of  aconine;  but  that  in  the  deox)mposition 
of  aconitine,  not  only  benzoyl  but  methyl  groups  are  split  off.  No  detailed 
account  of  this  suggestive  investigation  appears  to  have  been  published. 

'  **  The  report  that  Morson's  aconitine  is  pseudaconitine  from  Himalaya 
bikh  tubers  is  now  tolerably  well  dis}K>sed  of,  since  Morson  has  made  it  known 
that  his  aronitine  is  prepared  from  the  tubers  of  cultivated  Aconitum 
Napellus"  (H  u s e m  a n  n,  Pharm,  Zeit.,  1884).  At  one  time,  Morson's  aconi- 
tine was  certainly  prepared  from  A,  ferox. 
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^  Pscudaconitine  is  reaJily  obtained  pure  by  iliasolving  the 
mixture  of  olkalokla  iwilaled  from  the  root  of  A.  fseox  in 
dilate  nitric  acid,  and  then  grnduoily  i]ro|iping  in  strong  nitric 
■cid  witii  ctinslant  stirring,  until,  by  the  Beparitiuu  of  tlie  nitrate 
o(  psandrtcoiittine,  tiio  liquid  becomes  tiiick.  It  is  then  drained  by 
ineanB  of  a  filt«r-puni|),  and  washed  slightly  with  water  containing 
8  lo  10  per  cent,  ol  nitric  acid.  If  a  perfectly  pure  salt  be  re- 
qnirt^,  tbt-<  product  is  purified  by  re-solution  in  the  least  possible 
qiinatity  of  hot  water,  cooling,  and  dropping  in  strong  nitric  neid 
till  tho  suit  crystallises;  when  it  is  drained,  pressed,  and  the  alka- 
loid lilieruted  by  troating  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate. 
Ciystallised  pseud  aeon  i  tine  containa  CjyHjgNOjj+H^O,  but  the 
■water  of  crystallisation  is  driven  off  below  100",' 

Pseudaconitina  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  aconitine,  both 
in  its  chemical  and  physiological  characters.^  It  is,  however, 
more  soluble  in  alcohoi  and  ether  than  the  latter  base,  crystallises 
with  I  aqua,  and  melts  without  darkening  at  a  considerably 
lower  tempeiiiture.  The  nielting-point  is  about  104^—105'  C, 
but  is  nut  well  marked,  fritting  occurring  n  few  degrees  lower. 

\Vhen  ciystallised  from  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  with  petro- 
loum  spirit,  pseudaconittne  forma  transparent  needles  and  sandy 
erystaU;  but  unless  the  evaporation  is  extremely  gradual  the 
boM  is  apt  to  separate  as  a  varnish  at  tho  upper  edge  of  the 
aolution,  and  soon  forms  u  milk-wbite,  cauliUower-Iike,  crystalline 
efflorescence, 

I'seudacouitine  and  its  suits  (with  the  exception  of  the  nitrate, 
BNOj+3HjO,  and  aurocliloride)  crystallise  with  difficulty,  and 
the  cryalallisation  is  impeded,  or  wholly  prevented,  by  very  small 
sdtnixtures  of  amorphous  alkaloid  or  other  impurity. 

Pfinulaa/niline  Aun/^Moride,  BIIAuClj,  is  distinctly  crystalline 
wljsn  preci I li tilled  from  a  dilute  solution.  After  drying  over 
mlphuric  acid  it  can  be  readily  crystallised  from  Iwiling  alcohol 
in  minute  uecdloa  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  which 
an  anhydrous  when  nir-dried. 

Piuruilar.miUm!  Cklmvplalinale  is  soluble  with  moderate  facility 
hi  water,  atui  hence  is  not  precipitated  except  from  strong  solu- 
tions. The  inercuro-mlult,  BHgIg,  is  amorphous,  white,  and  very 
•patiogly  solubles 

'  AnhydrO'i'SBadacoiiitine  &iiJ  icotyl-BiiliyilrQ-piietidBcoDiline  rosemble  the 
parrot  buu  lu  oiystalliaiiig  villi  1H,0. 

*  pMUilMoniUne  contiina  *  wntewlmt  dilTerent  propnrtiol)  of  carb 
Iha  otliar  crjvtsUiDR  acanits  bucs.  nud  tlio  aurochlnrido  conlslus  a  m 
diflircDt  perMiitHge  of  gold,  liiit  tliu  bent  iletincd  clmmcter  of  pseudc 
fc  tU  iMhkVioar  an  auiMuirication. 
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Pseudaconitine  is  hydrolysed  with  great  facility.  The  mere 
process  of  heating  with  dilate  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  recrystal- 
lising  it  results  in  the  production  of  a  very  sensible  quantity  of 
veratric  acid  and  pseudaconine  (page  219).  Hence 
only  a  fraction  of  the  alkaloid  used  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and 
the  mother-liquor  yields  veratric  acid  on  acidifying,  adding  water, 
and  shaking  with  ether.  If  freshly-precipitated  pseudaconitine  be 
boiled  with  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  solution  then  acidulated  and  shaken  with  ether,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  veratric  acid  is  dissolved  out.  When  boiled  under  a 
reflux  condenser  for  some  hours  with  alcoholic  potash,  pseudaconi- 
tine is  entirely  converted  into  veratric  acid  and  pseud- 
aconine or  the  products  of  the  further  decomposition  of  this 
base.  The  proportion  of  veratric  acid  obtained  approximates 
closely  to  the  theoretical  amount  (26*49  per  cent.).^ 

By  heating  pseudaconitine  to  100°  for  some  hours  with  a  strong 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  it  is  completely  converted  into  a  n  h  y  d  r  o- 
pseudaconitine,  Cj^H^yNOu  (page  206),  a  base  which  closely 
resembles  the  parent  alkaloid. 

Veratric  Acid,  C^ioO^,  or  CeH8(OCH3)2.COOH.i  This  body 
has  the  constitution  ofadimethyl-protocatechuicacid. 
It  melts  at  174°-176°,and  can  be  sublimed,  but  is  not  volatile  with 
steam.  It  dissolves  in  2100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  160  parts 
at  the  boiling-point,  and  crystallises  from  a  concentrated  solution 
at  about  50°  in  anhydrous  needles,  while  crystals  containing  1  aqua 
are  deposited  from  very  dilute  solutions  at  any  lower  temperature. 
Veratric  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  readily  extracted 

^  Possibly  pseudaconitine  is  not  the  only  base  contained  in  A,  ferox 
which  yields  dimethyl-protocatechoic  acid  on  saponification  (see  Wright 
and  Luff,  Jour,  Chem,  Soc^  xxxiii.  174),  when  preparing  pure  pseudaconitine 
nitrate  by  adding  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  crude  salt, 
obtained  a  nitric  acid  mother-liqiun'  from  which  no  crystals  could  be  obtained. 
After  dilution  with  water  and  separation  of  the  precipitated  resinous  matter, 
sodium  carbonate  formed  a  copious  precipitate  which  was  freely  soluble  in 
ether,  but  which  could  not  be  made  to  crystallise  or  yield  a  crystalline  salt. 
The  base  was  recovered-  from  ether  as  a  varnish,  which  on  saponification 
yielded  about  19  per  cent,  of  dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid,  and  was  not 
destitute  of  physiological  potency,  though  it  produced  far  less  lip-tingling 
than  pseudaconitine,  which  can  be  readily  obtained  pure  by  taking  advantage 
of  its  very  slight  solubility  in  a  liquid  containing  8  to  10  per  cent  of  nitric 
acid.  Since  pure  pseudaconitine  yields  26}  per  cent  of  veratric  acid  on 
saponification.  Alder  Wright  is  of  opinion  that  this  amorphous  alkaloid 
probably  consisted  of  about  three-fourths  of  pseudaconitine  and  other 
saponifiable  bases  (possibly  alteration-products  of  pseudaconitine),  and  one- 
fourth  of  non-saponifiable  bases;  the  amorphous  bases  preventing  the 
crystallisation  of  whatever  pseudaconitine  was  actually  present 
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by  the  latter  solvent  from  its  acidulnted  aqueous  solution.  It  pro- 
duces no  colotation  with  ferric  chloride.  When  exactly  neutralised 
with  Eunuonia  it  gives  a  characteristic  gelatinous  silver  salt 
on  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  eilver  nitrate.  'WLen  veratric 
■ctd  is  fosed  with  caustic  potash  aod  a  iittle  wat«r  at  about  250° 
C,  preferably  in  silver,  it  yields  protocatechuic  acid, 
C,Kj(OH),.COOH.  If  the  melt  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  boIu- 
tioD  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sliaken  with  ether,  and  the 
other  separated  and  evaporated,  the  solution  of  the  residual  proto- 
Gat«chuic  acid  in  warm  water  wilt  be  coloured  itn  iutenae  bluish 
green  by  ferric  cldoride,  the  colouring  changed  to  dark  red  on 
Adding  sodium  carbonate  (compare  Part  I.  page  62),  With 
fWToUB  sulphate,  a  neutral  solution  of  a  protocatechuato  gives  a 
violet  coloration. 

The  formation  of  protocatechuic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkali 
fcnns  n  convenient  test  for  pseudaconitine.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  fuse  the  alkaloid  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water  at  about 
850°  in  a  silver  spoon,  acidulate  the  solution  of  the  melt,  extract 
with  ether,  and  test  the  ethereal  residue  with  ferric  chloride. 

Other  reactions  of  pseudaconitine  dependent  on  the  veratroyl- 
group  are  the  following  : — If  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  and 
a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a 
yellow  residue  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  beautifid  purple-red 
colour  when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  abso- 
lute alcohoL  If  pseudaconitine  be  heated  with  concentrated 
mlphnric  acid  to  iOO^,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  vanadium 
Hslphate  added,  a  violet-red  coloration  is  produced. 

PsBiTDACONiNs,  C„H^,NOg,  IS  contained  in  the  aqueous  liquid 
obtained  by  saponifying  pseudaconitine  with  alcoholic  potash, 
acidulating,  and  extracting  the  veratric  acid  by  agitation  with 
ether.  It  may  be  recovered  by  concentrating  the  solution,  render- 
ing it  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  agitating  with  ether. 
The  bosR  being  moderately  soluble  in  water,  sodium  carbonate 
produces  no  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ether  extracts  the  base  very  imperfectly,  but  removes 
certain  bye-products,  and  on  subsequently  concentrating  the  nlka- 
lino  liquid  the  pseudftconine  separates  as  a  resinous  mass.  The 
last  portions  are  readily  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  to 
diyness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether,  while  any  aconine 
■ad  colouring-matters  soluble  in  chloroform  will  lie  left  undissolved. 

Paeudnconine  is  left  as  a  transparent  resinous  varnish  on  evapo- 
nlion  of  its  alcohoiic  or  ethereal  solution.  On  standing  a  few 
days  the  film  from  ether  becomes  changed  into  a  mass  of  crystal- 
ttne  sf'vdles  ;  but  this  etfcct  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  small 
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quantities  of  ether,  alcohol,  or  other  foreign  matters.  If  the 
residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  be  moistened  with 
water  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid  dissolves,  while  the  remainder 
becomes  opaque,  white  and  brittle,  readily  breaking  up  into 
particles  having  a  pseudocrystalline  appearance.  The  formation 
of  this  apparently  crystalline  product  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
pseudaconine  and  lycoctonine. 

Pseudaconine  dissolves  in  water  to  form  a  solution  which  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  very  bitter,  but  it  produces  no  tingling  of  the 
skin  or  lips,  and  its  poisonous  properties  are  very  feebly  marked. 
The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate 
being  reduced  on  heating.  It  also  reduces  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  on  boiling,  but  it  differs  from  aconine  and  japaconine  in  not 
reducing  hot  Fehling's  solution,  and  by  its  solubility  in  ether. 
None  of  the  salts  of  pseudaconine  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystal- 
line state. 

JsipaC0IlitilI6.     Sesquianhydro-japaconitine. 


'26"2»-^-7   I  o.co.an. 

This  base  is  the  crystalline  alkaloid  of  Japanese  aconite  root^ 
It  was  first  isolated  by  Paul  and  Kingzett  {Year-Book 
Phann,,  1877,  469),  who  ascribed  to  it  the  formula  CggH^gNOg. 
Lubbe  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  aconitine  from  A. 
Napellus,  and  to  have  the  formula  CggH^NOjg.  The  formula 
^66^88^2^21  ^^  ^^®  ^^  Wright  and  Luff  {Jour,  Chein.  Soc, 
XXXV.  387;  Year-Book  Pharm,,  1878,  490),  who  showed  it  to 
form  crystallisable  salts,  and  to  be  readily  saponified  with  produc- 
tion of  benzoic  acid.  As  the  alkaloid  can  be  extracted  from 
Japanese  aconite  root  by  alcohol  alone,  without  the  use  of  acid  of 
any  kind,  it  seems  certain  that  the  base  has  really  the  curious 
constitution  attributed  to  it,  or  else  that  the  hypothetical  parent- 
base  of  the  formula  CgsH^yNOij,  or  C2eH3gN07(OH)3.C7H502, 
suffers  dehydration  by  the  mere  process  of  concentrating  its 
alcoholic  solution. 

Japaconitine  is  readily  obtained  in  long  rhombic  crystals,  and 

^  At  least  two  distinct  species  of  aconite  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Japanese 
markets.  Much  of  the  root  imported  to  England  is  said  to  have  been  steeped 
in  salt  and  vinegar,  and  then  dried  in  wood-ashes  and  the  sun,  to  protect  it 
against  decay  and  the  ravages  of  insects.  In  a  root  so  treated,  the  alkaloid 
would  be  liable  to  be  materially  modified.  (On  **  Japanese  Aconite  Root,"  see 
Pharm.  Jour,,  [8],  x.  149,  1020;  xi.  149,  361,  1021,  1041.) 
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tonus  a  cry  stall  igable  nitrate,  hyilrocliloride  anil  hj'ilmbrDtiiide, 
These  salts  are  readily  obtained  cryetnliiiie  by  addinj^  tbe  dilute 
acid  to  a  pow<)ered  crystal  of  the  ntkaloid  coutained  in  a.  watch- 
glass,  aud  stirring  the  mixture.  Solution  to  a  clear  fluid  at  firat 
tllCM  place,  and  on  further  stirring  a  crystalline  magma  is  formed. 
just  as  occara  with  aconitine.  Japuconitiuo  is  dilmsic,  thu  ealts 
containing  tiro  molecules  of  acid. 

Jupavouitine  presents  the  closest  reaeniblance  to  aconitine,  both 
in  its  physical  and  chemieal  characters.  Its  melting-point, 
18i°-186\  differs  only  by  a  few  degrees  from  that  of  aconitine. 
The  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (compare  page  205),  and 
the  petcetitage  of  gold  in  the  aurochloride,  are  somewhat  more 
tangible  distinctions,  but  not  of  a  very  practical  character.  The 
fitystalline  form,  as  observed  under  the  microscope,  is  a  distinction 
of  value,  aconitine  appearing  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  plates,  and 
japaconitine  in  long  columnar  crystals  (see  illustrations  to  a  paper 
b)rBiohnrd8andRogor3,C7(«jni«iaiwii?rrj^f^/,May  18,1889). 

A  method  of  distinguishing  japaconitine  from  aconitine,  and 
BTen  of  estimating  the  proportions  of  the  two  1>ases  in  a  mixture, 
might  be  based  on  the  behaviour  of  the  alkaloids  with  benxoic 
uhfdtide.  According  to  Alder  Wright,  when  aconitine  is 
bested  to  100^  for  eight  hours,  with  twice  its  weight  of  bon- 
wk  anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  d  iben  Koy  I-anhy  dro- 
•  con  in  B,  CjyHjj.NOg(C7H50j)j  ;  whereas  japaconitine,  when  aimi- 
larljr  treated,  yields  a  te tra-ben»oy lated  derivative, 
C^H^O^CjHjO,)^,  Ou  adding  a  minimum  of  alcohol  to  the 
pioduct,  and  then  agitating  with  aqueous  tartaric  acid  and  a  large 
Tolame  of  ether,  the  excess  of  benzoic  anhydride  with  benzoic 
Kid  and  certain  impurities  are  dissolved  liy  the  ether,  while  the 
lepamted  aqueous  liquid,  when  rendered  alkaline,  yields  to  ether 
the  bnnxoyluted  alkaloids,  which  can  be  weighed  after  evapomting 
the  aolveut.  On  saponifying  this  product  with  alcoholic  potash 
(page  204),  the  aconitine  derivative  will  yield  3340  per  cent,  of 
bonsoic  acid,  while  the  bonzoylatcd  japaconitine  will  give 
SO'TH  per  cent,  of  the  same  body. 

Japaconitine  forms  no  anhydro-base  when  heated  with  aqueous 
tuUHe  acid, 

Japaconinic,  CgoHdNOjo,  cloaely  resembles  aconine  (page  214), 
Uid  can  only  he  distinguished  therefrom  by  elementary  analysis. 

Picraconitine.   c,,h,5NO,o. 

Tliid  hnSH-  was  isolated  by  T.  E.  (i  r  o  v  e  s,  together  with  aconi- 
tine, from  a  parcel  of  German  roots  purchased  in  1874  as  those  of 
A.  Jtapdltm ,-  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  there  waa  not  a 
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large  admixture  of  some  other  species,  or  whether  the  roots  were 
not  of  abnormal  character  from  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate. 
It  has  never  been  met  with  again,  unless,  as  is  not  improbable, 
the  bitter  alkaloid  of  A,  panictUatum  consists  of  picraconitine. 
In  any  case,  the  possible  presence  of  picraconitine  in  aconite  root 
must  not  be  ignored ;  for,  while  the  alkaloid  resembles  aconitine  in 
yielding  benzoic  acid  on  saponification,  it  does  not  produce  the 
lip-tingling  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  base,  and  is  practically 
inert  physiologically,  half-grain  doses  having  been  taken  internally 
without  the  production  of  any  marked  symptoms. 

Picraconitine  is  a  bitter,  amorphous  resin,  not  fusible  at  100^. 
The  dilute  solutions  of  its  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
or  caustic  or  carbonated  fixed  alkaloids,  except  on  the  application 
of  heat,  when  the  alkaloid  separates  as  a  thick  coagulum  fusible  in 
boiling  water.     Picraconitine  is  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Picraconitine  forms  crystallisable  salts.  The  hydrochloride 
crystallises  readily  from  hot  solutions  in  fine  needles.  A 
moderately  strong  solution  of  picraconitine  hydrochloride,  if  satu- 
rated with  ammonium  chloride,  becomes  turbid  on  warming  from 
a  precipitate  of  the  alkaloidal  salt,  which,  on  continuing  the  heat, 
is  wholly  deposited  in  fine  needles.  The  test  is  also  applicable 
to  the  nitrate,  and  probably  to  other  salts  of  the  alkaloid. 

Picraconitine  gives  no  colour-reactions  with  the  usual  reagents. 
Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  tannin  and  Mayer's  solution. 
The  chloroplatinate  is  readily  soluble,  and  the  auroMoride  forms 
a  canary -yellow  precipitate,  not  perceptibly  crystalline,  and  exceed- 
ingly sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  picraconitine  is  saponi- 
fied with  formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  picraconine, 
^84^4i^^9»  *^  amorphous  base  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  forming 
amorphous  salts,  and  otherwise  presenting  the  closest  resemblance 
to  aconine  (compare  footnote  on  page  216). 

Lyaconitine  and  Myoctonine. 

The  root  of  Aconitum  lycoctonum,  a  species  of  aconite  growing 
in  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  bearing  yellow  flowers,  has  been  found 
to  contain  two  alkaloids  which  differ  from  the  bases  isolated 
from  other  aconites.  So  far,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
these  bases  by  alkalies  have  not  been  fully  studied,  and  some 
obscurity  rests  on  other  of  their  characters. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  bases  of  A,  lycoctonuni,  Dragen- 
dorff  and  Spohn  {Phai-m,  Jour.^  [3],  xv.  104)  exhaust  the 
roots  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.  The  tincture 
is  concentrated,  mixed  with  water,  filtered,  and  repeatedly  agitated 
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with  ether  wliile  Btill  acid.     The  eChe 
resembling   protocatechuic    acid,   but 
detected.     The  liquor  aepnruted  froi 
sodium   bicarbonate    and    extracted 


noved  traces  of  an  acid 
benzoic  acid  could  be 
ether  was  treated  with 
th   ether,  which   removed 


the 


lyftconitine  (I'lS  per  cent.).  Subsoqueut  agitation  with 
chlorofomi  removed  the  remainder  of  the  lyaconitine,  together 
with  myoctonine  (0*8  |)er  cent).  The  succesaivo  treatment 
with  ether  and  chloroform  removed  all  but  traces  of  alkaloid  from 
the  aolution.     Neither  liase  covild  be  obtained  crystaUiaed. 

LTAcosmsB^  was  obtained,  after  further  puriliciition  by 
«U)er  of  the  base  extracted  as  above,  as  a  pale  yellow  resinous 
subetance,  yieldUi;^  a  white  powder,  and  completely  soluble  in 
dilate  acidx.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  the  base  begins  to  melt  at 
111°"7,  and  is  completely  fused  at  114°'S  (corrected),  with  partial 
■lecom position.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  very  readily  in 
absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and  benzene ;  less 
readDy  iu  ether;  and  practically  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit.  A 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  base  in  alcohol  shows  a  dextro-rota- 
tion,  S,=  +31°'5.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  shows 
8,= +  19^-4. 

The  formula  ascrilied  to  lyoconitine  by  Drogendorff  and  Spohn 
i.C„H„N,0,+  aH,0. 

None  of  the  salts  of  lyaconitine  have  been  obtained  crystallised. 
Th«  nitrair  can  bo  obtained  and  purified  by  dissolving  the  base  in 
ether,  and  cautiously  adding  nitric  acid  mixed  with  ether.  The 
uitmUi  is  precipitated,  the  first  fraction  carrying  down  any  colouring- 
matter  contained  in  the  solution. 

With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  lyaconitine  gives  a  reddish  brown 
coloration,  and  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  a  violet  coloration 
on  warming.  When  treated  with  a  mixture  of  8  c.c.  of  water,  6 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  0'3  of  sodium  setenate,  lyaconitine  is 
colourod  a  rose  or  pale  reddish  violet — a  reaction  which  is  not 
exhibited  by  the  bases  from  other  species  of  aconite. 

lyaconitine  is  incompletely  precipitated  by  caustic  potash, 
alkaline  carbonates  and  ammonia.  Strong  caustic  alkalies  partially 
decompose  it.  Thus,  when  warmed  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  tem- 
penUure  of  35°  C.  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
lyaconitbie  dissolves,  and  crystalline  tyaconine  separates  from 
the  liquid,  and  may  be  extracted  by  ether.  By  agitation  with  chloro- 
form a  second  base  can  l<e  extracted,  while  lycoctonic 
acid  and  a  resinous  substance  remain  dissolved.^ 

'  Alw  called  lyenmnitine. 

*  l^teouilitio  iDit  its  udts  b«ing  kmiirphonit,  th»ir  composidoa  cannot  be 
MuUnwd  mli.eatablialinl.     The  formula  attributed  to  lyMdnino  a  remark- 
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Lyaoonink,  C^H^^Nfij+l^  aqua,  is  apparently  identical  with 
the  base  described  by  Hiibschmann  under  the  name  of  lycoc^ 
tonine}  It  melts  at  90'^-92'',  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  an 
optical  activity  of  Sd=  +46°"4.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  less  readily  in  ether  and  benzene,  and  dissolves  in 
about  250  parts  of  water.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
exhibits  a  lino  blue  fluorescence,  is  coloured  purple  by  chlorine- 
water,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  ordinary  alkaloidal  reagents. 

The  aurochloride,  platinochloride  and  nitrate  of  the  base  have 
been  prepared. 

AcoLYCTiNB,  a  base  described  by  Hiibschmann,  is  probably 

able  in  containing  an  uneven  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Correcting  it  to 
contain  H^,,  and  attributing  to  lyaconitine  the  formula  C^HjoNjOq,  the  prin- 
cipal reaction  occurring  by  its  reaction  with  soda  would  be : — 

2C„n^jd^  +  2H2O  -  C27H48N3O7  +  CsyHigNjOy  , 

^  A  specimen  of  **  lycoc tonine,"  from  A.  lycoctonuni,  presented  by 
Hiibschmann  to  Fliickiger,  is  described  by  the  latter  chemist  ( Venr- 
Book  Phann.,  1870,  page  99,  from  Archiv,  dcr  Pharm.^  cxci.)  as  being  crystal- 
lised in  perfectly  white  and  distinct  prisms  and  needles,  melting  at  98*'-104'* 
without  darkening,  and  forming  a  transparent  glassy  mass  on  cooling.  On 
contact  with  water  this  mass  at  once  crystallised.  The  base  was  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  a  my  lie  alcohol,  petroleum  spirit  and  carbon 
disulphide.  By  rapid  evaporation  from  these  solvents,  the  alkaloid  formed  a 
varnish  which  crystallised  on  contact  with  water ;  but  by  slow  evaporation 
crystalline  tufts  were  obtained.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  base  had  an 
alkaline  reaction  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  physiological  effects  of 
lycoctonine  were  found  to  differ  from  those  of  the  other  aconite  bases  both  in 
degree  and  kind.  As  a  poison,  lycoctonine  was  found  much  less  energetic  than 
aconitine.  Mercuric  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  phosphomolybdic  acid  and 
iodide  of  potassium  produced  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  lycoctonine  salts  ; 
but  the  base  was  thrown  down  by  tannin,  iodised  potassium  iodide,  bromine- 
water  (which  gave  a  precipitate  of  microscopic  needles)  and  the  double  iodides 
of  potassium  with  mercury,  bismuth  and  cadmium.  Potassium  mercuro-iodido 
threw  down  a  precipitate  which  crystallised  on  standing,  In  solutions  of  1  in 
8000  no  immediate  effect  was  produced,  but  in  about  fifteen  minutes  beautiful 
crystals  made  their  api>earance ;  and  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  20,000  they  were 
formed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitate  was  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallised  very  beautifully  from  tlie  solution.  Mercuro-bromide  of 
potassium  does  not  affect  lycoctonine  solutions  unless  very  concentrated,  but 
both  it  and  the  mercuro-iodide  tlu-ow  down  amorphous  precipitates  from  solu- 
tions of  aconitiiUf  and  do  not  affect  narcotinc  solutions.  With  potassio-iodide 
of  bismuth  lycoctonine  formed  a  precipitate  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  40,000. 
Sulphuric,  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids  produced  no  colour-reactions.  The 
nitrate  of  lycoctonine  crystallised  in  tables,  the  sulphate  in  prisms.  Solutions 
of  the  salts  were  not  precipitated  by  canstic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  though  the 
base  itself  was  not  notably  soluble  in  alkalies. 
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iilenlica)  with  the  second  buse  extracted  by  Dragendorff  mid 
6pobn  fioEQ  the  product  of  tlie  action  of  caustic  alkali  on 
lyaoonitino,  It  is  probably  a  product  of  the  further  action  of  the 
nilcnli  on  lynconine  (lycoctonine).  It  is  described  as  a  white 
powder,  soluble  in  vater,  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  white  precipitates  with  tannin  nnd  lead  acetate, 
and  a  yellow  with  auric  chloride.  Its  sulphate  fomis  a  white 
procipitate  with  ammonium  molybdate.  Acolyctine  produces 
physiol<^cal  efTccta  similar  to  those  of  myoctonuie,  but  less 
powerful. 

hiaociOKic  Acid,  CjjHjgNjOj,  produced  by  the  action  of  alkaliea 
on  lyavonitine  (or  by  heating  the  base  with  water  or  dilute  acid  in 
a  sealed  tube),  is  crystal lisable,  and  melts  at  146°— 148°.  It  ia 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  in  ether,  and  readily  in 
alcohol  nnd  chloroform. 

&I10CTUNINS,  according  to  Dragon dorff  and  Spohn,  has 
the  funnula  CjjHjoKjOg+SHjO,  while  Einborg  regards  it  aa 
CjjHjgNjOjj+eHjO,  tlie  water  being  lost  on  drying  in  a  current 
of  air  at  60  .  It  is  amorphous,  has  a  bitter  but  not  pungent  or 
tingling  taste,  melts  at  HS^-Hi",  and  is  dextro-rotatory.  (So 
for  the  alkaloid  in  10  per  cent,  solntion  in  alcohol  =  -\-29'''5  ;  of 
the  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution  Sl^'S.)  It  is  dithcultly  soluble  in 
wtitx,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  acetic  ether, 
ebloiofonn,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide.  Ether  and  petroleum 
ifHrit  only  dissolve  traces  of  it  The  salts  refuse  to  crj'stallise, 
Myoctonine  is  precipitated  by  most  of  the  general  reagents  for 
nlkaluida  in  solutions  not  too  dilute,  and  may  be  titrated  by 
Mayer's  solution  (1  e.c.  =  0-OI76  of  alkaloid). 

An  a'lueoufl  solution  of  myoctonine  hydrochloride  gives  with 
exceaa  of  bromine-wnt«r  an  amorphous,  very  sparingly  soluble 
precipitate  said  to  contain  CjoH^Br^NjOjj, 

If  n  fragment  of  myoctonine  be  moistened  with  fuming  nitric 
neid  and  dried,  the  residue  aci]uires  a  reddish  brown  colour  on 
adding  a  drop  of  alcoholic  potash  (compare  atropine). 

On  heating  to  100°  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  rayoc- 
toninti  is  sUited  by  Drogondorff  and  Spohn  t«  behave 
smiilnrly  to  lyaconitine,  yielding  lycoctonic  acid,  lyu- 
e  o  n  i  n  l^,  a  base  resembling  acolyctine,  and  a  fourth  product 
(if  indeliiiite  nature.  The  behaviour  of  myoctonine  with  caustic 
alkali  has  also  been  studied  by  F.  Kiuberg  (Inaugural 
DiasertatioD,  Dorpat,  18@T).  When  myoctonine  was  heated  on 
thfl  wator-liatb  with  4  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution,  a  spar- 
il^ly  foliibJe  basic  decora poaition-pnid net  separated  in  crystals, 
which,  when  filtered  off  and  purified,  amounted  to  24  per  cent,  of 
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the  myoctonine  taken.^  The  filtrate  was  brownish,  and  had  a 
peculiar  pungent  smelL  When  acidulated  and  shaken  with  ether, 
a  body  exhibiting  a  blue  fluorescence  was  extracted;  and  on 
evaporation  30*46  of  a  brownish  semi-crystalline  residue  was 
obtained,  in  which  Einberg  recognised  benzoic  acid  as  the 
main  constituent.  The  acid  liquid,  when  rendered  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate,  yielded  11*84  per  cent,  to  ether  and  an  additional 
8*89  per  cent,  to  chloroform,  both  solvents  leaving  amorphous 
yellowish  brown  residues  on  evaporation. 

According  to  Salmonowitz,  myoctotiine  is  a  powerful  poison 
resembling  curare  in  its  action,  and  acting  most  energetically  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  circulation.  The  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  0*076  gramme  of  the  nitrate  produced  distinct  toxic 
symptoms  in  cats,  and  the  injection  of  0*100  gramme  always 
caused  death  in  about  half  an  hour.  Mice  were  killed  in  three 
minutes  by  a  dose  of  0*001  gramme. 

Atisine.     C^H^^NgOg  ;  or  perhaps  CgjHgiNOg.^ 

Atisine  is  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  Aconitum  heterophyllumy 

a  species  of  aconite  which  grows  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 

the  Himalayas.^     The  atisine  exists  in  the  root  in  combination 

with  aconitic  acid. 

Atisine  is  described  as  white  and   uncrystallisable,  becoming 

coloured  and  resinous  on  exposure  to  air,  and  melting  at  86^.     It 

*  To  this  base,  after  drying  at  80**,  Einberg  ascribed  the  formula  Cj4H38NOa, 
and  considered  it  identical  with  Hiibschmann^s  lycoctonine.  It  melted  at  94^ 
and  had  a  rotation  in  absolute  alcohol  of  +88*'*9.  It  became  amorphous  when 
melted,  reassuming  the  crystalline  form  on  contact  with  steam.  It  dissolved 
in  about  250  parts  of  water,  4  of  ahsolute  alcohol,  8  '4  of  chloroform,  55  of 
ether,  and  63  of  benzene,  which  characters  agree  with  those  ascribed  by  Hubsch- 
mann  to  lycoctonine.  The  base  formed  a  crystalline  nitrate,  very  hygroscopic 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  coloured  the  base  bright 
yellow,  changed  to  a  fine  orange  on  warming. 

^  The  formula  C^^^fi^  was  deduced  by  the  discoverer  of  atisine, 
J.  Broughton,  from  an  analysis  of  the  platinum  salt.  It  was  confirmed  (?) 
by  Wasowiczby  carbon  and  hydrogen  determinations  on  the  free  base  and 
by  analyses,  the  nature  of  which  are  not  stated,  of  the  hydriodide,  which  led 
to  the  formula  C^^j^fi^^  HI  +  HjO  (me).  On  the  other  hand,  C.  R.  A 1  d  e  r 
Wright  found  that  the  formula  CssHtiNO,  agreed  better  with  determinations 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  gold  in  the  aurochloride  of  the  base  ex- 
tracted by  him  from  a  small  batch  of  Atis  roots  ( Year-Book  PJiarm.,  1879,  422). 

•  A,  hsterophyllum  bears  flowers  which  are  either  wholly  blue,  or  of  a  dirty 
yellow  with  purple  stripes.  In  the  bazaars  of  India  the  root  is  sold  commonly 
as  a  popular  bitter  tonic,  under  the  name  of  Atis  or  Atees  root.  The  plant  and 
root  of  A,  hUerophyUum  have  been  fully  described  and  figured  byWasowicz 
(Pharm,  Jour,,  [8],  z.  801,  841,  468).     Tlie  root  is  apparently  identical  with 
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^Brx  strong,  pare,  bitter  taate,  without  any  acrid  or  burning  after- 
taste, und  is  not  poisonous.  The  alkaloid  is  but  little  soluble  in 
water  or  dilulu  spirit,  but  readily  in  strong  alcohol,  other  and 
bcDzeiie.  When  the  alcubolic  solution  is  strongly  diluted  with 
water,  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated,  and  the 
liquid  fmths  strongly  on  agitation. 

Accnrding  to  Wasowicz,  strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  atisine 
«  Aunt  violet,  which  changra  to  red  and  dirty  brown.  Nitric  acid 
produces  a  brown,  sulphuric  acid  a  red,  and  potasaium  bichroniate  n 
giwm  coloration,  with  a  distinct  reddish  violet  zone.  S  h  i  m  o  y  a  m  a 
(Pluirm.  Jour.,  [3],  XKvi.  86)  obtained  with  some  of  the  alkaloid 
prepared  by  "Wasowicz  a  yollowiah  solution  in  concentriited 
solphoric  acid,  gradually  changing  to  a  magnificent  purple-red, 
wbicb  Luted  several  days,  but  became  momentarily  violet  on  adding 
k  drop  of  water.  No  coloration  was  produced  by  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Phosphoric  acid  dissolved  the  alkaloid  without 
colour,  but  on  warming  the  solution  for  some  minutes  it  began  to 
•how  a  jollowiflb  violet  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  produced 
at  ftasl  a  yellowish  coloui',  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  changed  to 
ydlowieli  red  and  then  to  carmine-red. 

The  sulphate,  nitrate  ajid  acetate  of  atisine  do  not  appear  to 
Cf7«ialliBe,  but  the  hydrochloride,  bydrobromido  and  hydriodide 
am  erystollisahle  and  sparingly  soluble  estte. 

Ammonia  precipitatas  atisine  from,  the  solutions  of  its  salts  in 
wliit«  flocks.  Tannin  gives  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate,  and 
potaaaio-morcnric  iodide  a  white  precipitate,  dissolving  in  alcohol 
lo  a  solution  which  leaves  a  distinctly  crystalline  mass  on 
cvspnntion. 

AtMat  llydrioduie,  BHI  +  HjO.  When  the  precipitate  of 
■tuina  mere uro- iodide  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
■ulphuretted  hydrogen,  shining  pearly  scales  of  atisine  hydriodide 
am  ileposit*?d.  These  dissolve  in  a  sufficiency  of  hot  water,  anil 
are  deposited  again  on  cooling.'  The  salt  dissolves  in  318  parte 
of  WBt«r  at  20"°,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

AlimnK    /{i/tlnxhliiriile    is    a    white    crystalline    powder,    more 

"wJimah"  or  "Ukmiih,"  the  fonnsr  of  which  isrcgnrdwl  by  Boy  le  as  tlie 
Inbar  of  the  poboaoai  A-  palmaium,  a  view  whi^^h  Shimoyani*  (I'liarfn. 
Jaur.,  [8],  xvi,  8S)  rcgsnls  t»  highly  improbablo.  In  anatomicii)  iburacters, 
nkm>h  kiid  Ktia  root*  exactly  correapoDd,  and  thi^y  yield  the  aiiine  alkaloid. 

*  When  the  mother-IiqnorUconceDtratedtoa  pointst  which  no  mareeryBtaU 
•n  dnmitcd  un  cooling,  It  Mill  yields  a  procipitste  with  poUsaia-iodtde  nf 

EUifl  slooholic  solution  of  which  kavca  an  nucryitalliHable  rasiduv  on 
IB.  This  brbaviuur  npiwnrs  la  ]ioiut  towards  this  prasencu  or  » 
LSlMd. 
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soluble  in  water  than  the  hydriodide.     It  has  a  strong  bitter  taste, 
but  is  free  from  the  disagreeable  after-taste  of  the  latter  salt. 

Assay  of  Aconite  and  its  Preparations. 

The  analytical  assay  and  valuation  of  the  alkaloids  and  other 
preparations  of  aconite  yield  very  unsatisfactory  results,  not  so 
much  from  the  difficulty  of  isolating  and  identifying  the  alkaloids 
present^  as  from  the  uncertainty  which  exists  between  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  alkaloids  obtained,  and  the  physiological  activity 
of  the  preparations  yielding  them.  The  most  conflicting  state- 
ments have  been  made  respecting  the  relative  activity  of  the  actual 
alkaloids,  even  when  these  have  been  isolated  in  a  crystalline  con- 
dition ;  but  the  evidence  of  later  observers,  especially  Mandelin 
{Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xvi.  781),  tends  to  show  that  the  experiences 
of  the  earlier  experimenters  were  due  in  part  to  the  use  of 
preparations  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  amorphous  and 
relatively  inert  bases,  to  an  insufficient  number  of  physiological 
experiments,  and  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  age,  sex,  and  general 
condition  of  an  animal,  besides  its  individual  idiosyncrasy,  materially 
afifects  its  susceptibility  to  the  poison.  Man,  again,  is  evidently 
more  sensitive  to  aconitine  than  cats  or  dogs,  and  apparently 
old  people  are  more  susceptible  than  young  (compare  page  236). 

As  a  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  aconite  root,  £.  R. 
Squibb  {Ephemens,  i.  125)  recommends  that  a  thin  slice  of 
definite  section  should  be  chewed  in  the  lips,  and  the  strength  and 
length  of  the  tingling  sensation  noted.  A.  B.  Lyons  has 
modified  this  test  by  employing  one  drop  of  a  10  per  cent,  tincture 
of  the  root.  For  liquid  preparations,  Squibb  places  1  fluid 
drachm  of  a  solution  of  the  drug  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
previously  rinsed  with  water,  and  holds  it  there  for  one  minute, 
when  the  mouth  is  emptied  and  again  rinsed.  A  tenth  of  a 
minim  of  a  1  in  1  fluid  extract,  when  examined  in  this  way, 
should  produce  a  distinct  aconite  sensation  not  amounting  to 
tingling,  but  very  suggestive  of  it,  and  continuing  more  or  less  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

The  toted  cUkaJotds  contained  in  aconite  root  can  be  ascertained 
by  processes  substantially  identical  with  those  employed  in  preparing 
aconitine.  The  details  of  manipulation  to  be  preferred  have  been 
investigated  by  E.  H.  F  a  r  r  and  R  Wright  (Pharm,  Jour,^ 
[3],  xxi.  1037).  They  recommend  the  exhaustion  of  the  root  by 
continuous  percolation.  One  ounce  (or  20  grammes)  of  the  drug, 
reduced  to  coarse  powder,  is  moistened  with  spirit  of  0'890 
specific  gravity  (which  is  preferable  to  either  stronger  or  weaker 
alcohol),  and  packed  in  a  conical  percolator,  when  more  of  the 
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VMilliuam  is  gradually  added,  and  percolation  allowed  to  procBet 
alowly   but   contiimoualy   imtil    8    fluid  ouncoa  (or   160  c.c.)  of 
percolate  has  been  obtained. 

The  tiwture  of  aconite  th)is  obtained  is  then  evaporated  ove 
hot  water  to  a  low  bulk,  till  all  the  alcohol  ia  driven  off.     The 
KBidna]  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool ;  some  water  added,  if  necessary,  \f 
reduce  the  viscosity;  and  then  treated  with   15  cc.  of  decinoriua 
BUlphuric  acid.     The  liquid  is  then  filtered  ;  the  precipitate  washed 
with  acidulated  water;  and  the  filtrate  shaken  twice  with  chloro 
form  to  remove    colouring-matter.     The  separated  chloroform  is 
shaken  with  acidulated  water  to  remove  adiierent  traces  of  alkaloid 
ttw   aqueous   liquid    being   added    to    the    loain    quantity.     The 

carbgnale,  and   the  alkaloids  extracted    by   two    agitations  with 
ehlotofomi,  uein;;  30  to  40  c.c.  each  time.     The  separated  chloro 
formic  solution  ia  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  then 
evapomted  or  itistilled  over  hot  water,  the  residual  alkaloids  being 
dried  at  1 00°  C.  tiU  constant  in  weight.     The  alkaloids  thus  obtained 
are  almost  white,  and  vitreous  in  appearance.     Prolonged  exposure 

The  following  proportions  of  total  alkaloids  were  obtained  by 
Farr  and  "Wright  by  the  above  process.     No.  1  sample  was  a 
root  of  Japanese  origin  ;  one  sample  was  of  unknown  origin ;  am 
Ui«  rest   were  roots  of   A.    Naptllus  grown    in    Germany,     The 
Kdmeiiw  matter  shown  in  the  table  was  determined  by  evaporating 
%  measured  quantity  of  the  tincture  over  hot  water,  and  dryiuj. 
th«  residue  at  100^ 
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was  obtained  from  the  root  of  A.  NapeJlus  by  C.  R.  Alder  Wright, 
nfho  extracted  only  '07  per  cent,  of  which  '03  per  cent,  was 
obtained  in  a  distinctly  crystalline  fonn.^  From  the  root  of 
Japanese  aconite,  Alder  Wright  obtained  0*25  per  cent,  of 
total  alkaloids,  of  which  0*08  was  crystallised.  H  a  g  e  r  found  from 
005  to  0-40  of  crystallisable  alkaloid,  with  a  total  yield  of  0'64 
to  1*25  per  cent.  W.  Procter  found  0*46  per  cent  of  total 
alkaloid  in  American  root  {A.  Napdhcs),  but  only  0*20  in  root  of 
German  growth.  From  the  flowers  of  A,  panicuIcUum,  E.  L. 
Cleaver  extracted  0*9  per  cent  of  total  alkaloids  (bitter,  not 
tingling) ;  from  the  leaves  O'l  per  cent ;  and  from  the  extract  of 
the  whole  plant  0*3  per  cent.  Richards  and  Rogers 
(Chemist  and  Dmggist^  Feb.  14,  1891)  extracted  0*57  per  cent  of 
ert/stallised  aconitine  from  dry  Japanese  aconite  root;  0*14  per 
cent  from  dry  root  of  A,  Napellus  ;  and  0*71  per  cent  from  fresh 
roots  (both  wild  and  cultivated)  of  the  same  species.  These 
results  suggest  a  notable  loss  of  (crystallisable)  alkaloid  during  the 
process  of  drying. 

All  the  foregoing  estimations  were  made  by  fairly  reliable 
methods,  and  show  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  aconite 
varies  widely,  being  probably  largely  affected  by  the  time  of 
collection,  the  age  of  the  plant,  and  possibly  by  the  climate  and 
soil.  The  method  of  extraction  profoundly  affects  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  alkaloids  obtained ;  any  heat  or  employment 
of  mineral  acids  tending  to  effect  hydrolysis  of  the  crystalline 
alkaloids  with  formation  of  amorphous  bases. 

A.  B.  Lyons  found  the  moisture  of  aconite  root  to  range  from 
8*2  to  11*2  per  cent,  and  the  extractive  yielded  to  alcohol  to  vary 
from  9*3  to  19*8  per  cent.  The  alkaloid  from  10  grammes  of  the 
root  required  from  3*7  to  10*8  c.c.  of  ^  Mayer's  solution  for  its 
precipitation. 

A  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  the  process  of  extraction 
on  the  character  and  proportion  of  the  alkaloids  obtained  is 
afforded  by  the  following  results  of  C.  Schneider  {Archiv 
der  Pharm.y  ccxix.  No.  6),  obtained  with  the  same  sample  of 
aconite  root: — 

and  the  liqaid  filtered  and  proceeded  with  like  that  percolated  from  the  root. 
Tlie  ointment  can  be  treated  similarly.  The  Itaves  and  other  parts  of  the 
aconite />/an^  can  be  assayed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  tho 
root. 

^  A  still  smaller  yield  of  alkaloid  was  obtained  by  Alder  Wright  and 
Rennie  from  the  fresh  (English)  herb  (flowers,  leaves  and  stalks),  namely, 
.iboQt  0*05  per  cent  calculated  on  the  dry  herb,  and  of  this  only  a  small 
fraction  could  be  obtained  ciystallised  {TiOT'Book  Pharm,^  1880,  466). 
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The  good  results  obtained  by  Duqueanol'a  process  were 
duatitlesa  duo  to  extraction  by  percoktion  with  cold  nieohol, 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  while  ail  the  others  employ  more  or 
leea  heat,  some  with  and  some  without  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution  of  potaasio- iodide  of  mercury  (Mayer's  rengent) 
niAy  be  employed  for  the  volumetric  doteriniuutiou  of  iiconit'j 
alkaloids  in  acid  solution.  Tha  difliculty  ntteudint;  the  wse  of  the 
process  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  factor  to  be  employed  wjiere  there 
is  DO  knowledge  of  tlie  composition  of  the  alkaloid  present,^ 

Mayer's  reageut  niny  be  used  for  the  concentration  of  the 
scoDite  bnses.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  wa.shed.  suspended 
ia  water,  and  decoiu]>osed  by  a  stream,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  treate<l  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
shaken  with  ether  or  chkirofurm;  the  extracted  base  being  recovered 
by  nvaporation  in  the  usoal  way.' 

Wherr«  llip  alkaloids  of  aconite  have  been  extracted  and  obtained 
in  a  fairly  pure  condition,  they  nay  be  determined  by  titration 
with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange.  Operating  in  the  manner 
itisscnbed  on  page  131,  the  author  fuund  tliat  very  accurate  deter- 
ininntions  could  1>e  made.     Thus  30  uiillitframnies  of  crystalli^ 

■  Kf  litrHlian  with  Mayer's  reagent,  ZinoTrsky  examiaed  t1i«  acoiiitcB 
inrittntnl  U  Darpttt  in  1871.  Of  tlio  portions  of  tbc  pliiits  above  ground  Le 
lbl»i|  Ihv  Ooyivn  tSvuyi  riclirat  auil  the  stalks  poorent  ia  alkniaiii ;  tbc  loirutt 
Munpyuig  an  intaimeiiiBta  place,  >nd  conlnining,  wLen  Fresh,  ftbout  80  per 
ant.  o(w»ter.  nnd  from  0*187  to  0271  per  cent,  of  nlkaloid.  Tlie  higbejt 
pvoportion  nf  sikiiloiil  wna  0'73E>,  found  in  the  fresh  floiri-rs  (uollouted  at  tlie 
niiliif  July)  frvm  A.  Slotrthiamum.  By  the  aasajr,  apparently  by  Mayor's 
•DlntloD,  uf  ciitira  aconite  plants  (iacluiting  the  reots]  t^oUeuted  at  Dorpat 
BoUnliol  (larlona  in  June  18T1,  F.  Dragendorff  {Quflqaa  Drogius 
.iltWoa)  found  proportion*  of  alkaloid  ringing  frum  O'0B4  to  0'3S7  per  c«nL 
ip  ih*  (rtiili  4n)iaUuce  conlnining  about  SO  |ier  cent,  of  wiler,  nnd  ttom  O'IHE 
IS  0'M4  c«l<;ulat«]  on  tbi?  d:y  material. 

*  In  a  iniuita  ciimmaiiiMtiiiu  to  the  natliur,  AMvr  Wright  slaies  Ibni 
Uumt  U  ■onifl  riKiion  for  Mipponiiig  tlint  the  cryetAlllanMe  hiuea  are  a|it  to  be 
man  or  Ira*  altered  by  tbit  trmtineul.  nnd  rvodered  uneryitulliaatjlc. 
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aconitine  was  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  (neutral)  ether;  3  c.c  of 
water  containing  a  drop  of  a  j^  per  cent,  solution  of  methyl- 
orange  (previously  rendered  sensibly  pink  by  a  minute  addition  of 
acid)  added;  and  ^  hydrochloric  acid  dropped  in  from  an  accurately 
divided  pipette,  shaking  well  after  each  addition,  till  a  permanent 
red  coloration  of  the  aqueous  layer  was  obtained.  Two  experi- 
ments made  in  this  manner  showed  29*9  and  31*0  milligrammes 
of  aconitine,  against  30  taken ;  while  30  milligrammes  of  japaconi- 
tine  (not  quite  pure)  showed  29*8  by  titration. 

1  C.C  of  go  acid  nentralises  12*94  milligrammes  of  aconitine. 


10-86 

aconine. 

14 -H 

peendaconitine. 

10-46 

pseudaconine. 

12-44 

japaconitine. 

10-64 

jupaconine. 

The  determination  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  an  aconite  prepara- 
tion is  in  itself  of  little  value  if  any  as  a  criterion  of  its  activity. 
It  is  rather  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assay,  the  potency  of  the 
preparation  substantially  depending  on  the  results  subsequently 
obtained.^ 

^  Where  the  amount  of  material  is  saflScient  it  is  very  desirable  to  isolate 
the  crystallisable  alkaloid  ;  and  if  this  could  be  effected  with  an  approach  to 
quantitative  accuracy,  it  would  probably  furnish  the  most  reliable  criterion  of 
the  physiolof^ical  activity  of  the  substance.  In  practice,  however,  very  great 
difficulties  attend  such  a  method  of  examination.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  the  maximum  yield  of  crystals  may  not  be  obtained,  and 
hence  that  the  activity  of  the  preparation  will  be  seriously  under-estimated. 
But,  apart  from  this  source  of  error,  there  exists  the  grave  difficulty  that  the 
amount  of  substance  which  is  commonly  available,  or  can  be  conveniently 
submitted  to  examination,  yields  a  quantity  of  total  alkaloids  far  too  small  to 
render  any  method  based  on  crystallisation  practically  available. 

In  the  manufacturing  laboratory,  where  comparatively  large  quantities  of 
material  are  available,  a  good  and  simple  method  of  effecting  at  least  a  partial 
separation  of  the  crystallisable  alkaloids,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
equally  applicable  to  aconitine,  pseudoconitine  and  japaconitine,  is  as  follows  : — 
The  ethereal  residue  is  redissolved  in  ether  in  a  small  beaker.  The  solution  is 
then  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  which  has  been  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  or  with  a 
pipette  from  the  orifice  of  which  the  acid  is  allowed  to  trickle  very  slowly. 
At  each  addition  of  the  acid  a  white  cloud  of  the  alkaloidal  nitrate  will  be 
produced,  which  ceases  to  appear  when  the  acid  has  been  added  in  excess. 
After  standing  a  few  minutes,  all  the  nitrate  formed  collects  as  a  crystalline 
mass  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the  ether  may  be  poured  off. 
The  nitrate  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  a  minimum  of  hot  water, 
allowing  the  liquid  to  become  cold,  and  then  adding  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  no  further  separation  of  crystals  takes  place. 
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Tlie  only  principle  of  assay  hitherto  proposed  for  the  acooite 
alkaloids,  nmkiji^;  any  attempt  to  disoriniinate  hetween  them  and 
estimate  the  activity  of  a  mixture,  is  that  based  on  eaponilication 
of  the  active  bases.  A  method  of  this  kind  was  sug^sted  by 
Alder  Wright,  who  proved  that  the  saponification  of  aconitine, 
pseudaeoiiitine  and  japaconitine  occurred  with  a  near  approach 
to  quantitative  accuracy  (page  204). 

A  method  of  assay  based  on  the  BaponiRcation  of  the  crystallia- 
«ble  alkaloids  of  aconite,  lias  the  great  advantage  of  distinguishing 
sharply  lietween  the  thr<>e  principal  poieonoua  aconite  bases  on  the 
otie  hand,  and  tlie  comparatively  inactive  products  of  their  decom- 
position on  the  other.  As  it  is  generally  accepted  that  aconine 
has  only  g^(,  of  the  physiological  activity  of  aconitine,  and  that 
jspaconine  and  pseudaconine  bear  a  similar  relation  h)  their  respec- 
tive parent  alkaloids,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  activity  of  a 
mixture  of  aconite  alkaloids  is  substantially  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  crystnUiaable  aaponifiable  base  present;'  and,  there- 
ton,  the  determination  of  the  latter  with  reasonable  accuracy  is  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  tlie 
OMty  of  aconite  preparations.* 

The  salt  is  then  drained  and  pressed  between  Blter-paper,  disBoIved  in  wurui 
water,  •odium  Uicarbenate  addetl,  the  liberated  alkaloid  extracted  with  etlier, 
ill*  Btbrreal  Holutioii  separated  anJ  evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed. 

'  It  is  b'De  that  tlie  Intter  non-poisonona  allialaid,  picracoDilioe,  is  saponi- 
fillile :  bat  it  has  onl;  been  met  with  on  one  occasion  (1374,  hcb  page  321), 
nnlna  it  is  identical  witli  the  impcrrectly-examitied  bitter  alkutoid  obtained 
by  E.  li.  Cleaver  from  the  root  of  A.  panUulatum.  Lyacunitine  and 
myootonine,  the  atnaqihoua  alkaloids  of  A.  lyaKlnrmm,  are  snponiSsble,  but 
■nor  no  practical  interest.  Both  Alder  Wright  and  A.  Jtirgons 
Guiad  a  unnll  quantity  of  an  aniorphoue  saponifiable  alluloid  in  A.  A'aptllus, 
md  1.  0.  U  m  n  0  y  hns  slated  tbat  unpublisbeil  espurinients  of  bis  confinn 
tlui  conclusion.  But  aeitlior  Wright  nor  Jiirgeua  succeeded  in  preparing 
ths  base  in  (|uutitiou  quite  free  from  aconitine,  snd  the  q  nan  tit j 'isolated  was 
too  small  to  allaw  of  complete  examinatioD.  How  far  these  little-known 
boduHi  bsve  a  [>nu:tjvst  liesring  on  the  ssjxinilication -process  of  assay  ia  tincer- 
Uln,  and  hence  the  reaulta  must  be  regarded  as  tentative,  eicept  where  the 
ntstbod  ia  applied  to  the  alkaloid  previoaaly  obtained  in  a  cryatalliaed  state.  - 
*  Alder  Wright  holds  strongly  that  all  gslt'titcal  preparations  of  BcouiCii 
Dorphous  olkaloida  abnuld  be  abandoned,  nnd  only  well' crystallised  alka< 
ir  ^oir  salts  employed. 
fa«  gnte  scandal  that,  altbongh  the  enormous  dilferenDe  in  physiologioal 
■  between  the  cryatalliue  alkaloids  of  the  aconitea  and  the  ainnrphoua 
lated  with  tbom,  or  produced  hj  their  decompoailion,  has  been  long 
_  ikI,  and  become  grnurallj  known,  and  while  cryatalline  aconitine  can 
' '  M  iMdily  prepsrml,  that  a  preparation  should  still  be  aold  under  tlie  name  of 
''aconitlDc"  which  is  not  cryatalliaed,  and  cuiiloias  s  largo  pra;>ortiou  of 
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Alder  Wright's  saponification  experiments  were  made  on 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  alkaloids ;  but  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  the  method  of  assay  must  be  available  with  a 
quantity  of  aconite  bases  not  exceeding  50  milligrammes,  and 
should  even  be  applicable  with  half  that  quantity.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  making  very  satisfactory  determinations  on  these 
small  quantities  by  the  following  method  of  operating,  which  may 
be  conveniently  applied  either  to  an  ether  or  chloroform  residue^ 
or  to  the  liquid  resulting  from  the  titration  of  either  of  these  with 
standard  acid  and  methyl-orange,  as  already  described.  The 
residue  or  solution,  containing  30  to  80  milligrammes  of  alkaloid, 
is  treated  with  20  c.a  of  rectified  spirit  (neutral  to  phenolphthalein) 
and  3  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  fiask  under  a  reflux 
condenser,  after  which  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oflT,  and  the  residual 
liquid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liberated  benzoic 
or  veratric  acid  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  about  15  c.c.  of 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  separated  and  washed  with  succes- 
sive small  quantities  of  water,  until  the  washings  show  their 
freedom  from  mineral  acid  by  ceasing  to  redden  litmus.  The 
ethereal  liquid  is  then  separated  and  transferred  to  a  small  stoppered 
cylinder  (25  c.c.  capacity) ;  about  5  c.c.  of  water  faintly  coloured 
with  phenolphthalein  added ;  and  ^  normal  baryta-water  dropped 
in  from  a  finely-divided  pipette  until  the  aqueous  layer  acquires 
a  pink  colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  agitation  with  the  ethereal 
stratum. 

From  the  volume  of  standard  baryta  consumed,  the  amount  of 
aromatic  acid  resulting  from  the  saponification  can  be  calculated. 
One  c.c.  of  ^  baryta  neutralises  2*44  milligrammes  of  benzoic  acid, 
or  3*64  milligrammes  of  veratric  (dimethyl-protocatechuic)  acid. 
Although  these  acids  have  different  combining  weights,  the  volumes 
of  alkali  neutralised  by  equivalent  weights  of  them  are,  of  course, 
identical ;  and  hence  no  grave  difference  results  in  calculating  the 
8ai)onifiable  alkaloid,  whether  benzoic  or  veratric  acid  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  saponification.     Thus ; — 

1  c.c.  of  QQ  baryta  represents  12'94  milligrammes  of  ncoiiitfne  saponified. 
,,  ,,  14*14  „  pseudaconitine  saponified. 

,,  „  12*44  „  japaconitine  saponified. 

In  three  experiments,  where  a  weight  of  30  milligrammes  of  the 

practically  inactive  base.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  sale  of  snch  an  impure 
prei)aration  as  **aconitine"  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  notwithstanding  that  the  British  Pharmacoposia  officially  recog- 
nises the  indefinite  mixture  as  "aconitine,"  and  describes  it  as  *' usually 
amorphous." 
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J  sample  of  cryatallised  acnnitine  ivhb  8«|'otiifiecI.  the  baryta 
■olutioD  used  represented  31 '6,  '29'3  and  309  of  the  alkaloid.  In 
ihe  case  of  jnpaconituie  (not  quite  puce)  the  procpss  indicated  29'8, 
agaiDfll  30  milligniniiiies  taken. 

If  ilcstred,  the  titration  being  completed,  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  added,  when  the  aromatic  acid  will  be  liberated  and  rHdissoIved 
by  the  elher.  On  sepacating  this  solution  and  allowing  it  to 
ovoporato  spontaneously,  the  weight  of  the  acid  may  be  ascertained 
and  its  melting-point  observed;  or  the  ether  may  be  soparated 
from  the  ai[neons  liquid,  and  the  latter  acidulated,  largely  diluted 
and  distilled,  vhen  a  separation  of  the  benzoic  and  Toratric  acids 
will  be  elTecteU,  the  former  Tolatilising  with  the  steam  and  tho 
Utter  remaining  in  the  retort.  This  difference  of  behaviour 
enables  psoudaconitine  to  be  recognised  and  eatimatod  in  presence 
<rf  aconitine  and  jnpaconitine. 

By  the  foregoing  method  of  assaying  the  mixed  ulkaloids  from 
the  tincture  of  A.  Ifa/ielluf  root,'  G.  E.  Scott-Smith  obtained 
in  the  author's  laboratory  the  following  results  ; — 
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If  ilesired,  the  basic  product  of  the  eaponiiiciition  can  be  isolated 
by  rt^ndering  the  liquid  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic 
aoda,  and  agitating  with  ether  or  chloroform.  The  latter  solvent 
extracts  a  trifling  further  quantity  from  the  liquid  which  has 
already  liecn  trcnt<id  with  ether.  The  few  experiments  mode  in 
this  direction  in  the  author's  laboratory  gave  somewhat  ormtio 
iwults,  pruluilily  owing  to  the  im|ie.rfect  extraction  of  the  bases  by 
immisuible  solvents,  and  the  further  action  of  the  cuiistic  alkali 
on  them. 

*  Tli<!  alksloiils  from  ■  Itnrture  prFpar^d  rroni  the  root  of  A.  /erai:  kst<:,  fur 
nt  tnillfgmiiines  takeii :— By  titration,  Jls  of  iilkaloid,  I'jticulsloil  ns  psead- 
■MnHlnv  ;  aaiKiiilGed,  11*8  miltigmniDies  of  verntrie  ito'id  by  tltnlion,  agiinst 
■  might  of  I3'0  extrteted  bj  etiier.  The  Tormer  rtMiatt  ri^reaeuts  SS'l  of 
pimUoaiiittn*,  IxaviDg  Sl-flof  unaupoaifisble  slkstolil.  Thsbute  prodnctor 
iha  n|kaiilHc«tion  exiraete<l  iiy  ether,  fotlowod  b;  chloroform,  from  the  alkalins 
rBrfdue.  atnuuntdi  to  IB'S  inilli);raiuiDes,  mil  nputnlised  sciil  rqnivalent  to 
ftl'l  ut  |i4iiit>Ia<Kinlue,  or  OO'-l  of  jHCiidaconiUne. 
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Toxicology  of  Aconite. 

Aconitine  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known,  and  pseud- 
aconitine  appears  to  be  fully  as  active ;  whereas  picraconitine, 
atesine,  and  some  others  of  the  natural  alkaloids  of  the  aconites 
appear  to  be  harmless  bitter  principles.  The  bases  produced  by 
the  saponification  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  are  also  comparatively 
inert  (^^^(^  of  the  toxicity  of  aconitine),  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
presence  of  these  and  other  relatively  inactive  bodies,  in  variable  pro- 
portion, in  the  so-called  "  aconitine  "  of  commerce  that  the  notorious 
uncertainty  in  the  activity  of  that  preparation  is  largely  due.  Some  of 
the  recorded  variations  verge  on  the  fabulous,  and  are  probably  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  experiments  being  insufficient  in  number, 
and  made  without  due  regard  to  the  difference  in  susceptibility 
to  the  poison  caused  by  age,  sex,  and  general  condition  of  the 
animals  operated  on.^  .  A  more  reliable  preparation  is  obtainable 
since  the  conditions  and  importance  of  obtaining  crystallised 
aconitine,  and  of  preparing  the  base  from  certain  definite  species 
of  aconite,  have  become  more  generally  recognised.*     From  certain 

^  K.  F.  Mandelin  states  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [8],  xvi.  781),  as  the  result  of 
very  namerous  experiments  both  on  frogs  and  warm-blooded  animals,  that  not 
only  do  animals  of  different  species  behave  dissimilarly,  bnt  even  with  animals 
of  the  same  species  a  considerable  difference  can  frequently  be  observed  in 
respect  to  the  lethal  dose,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  nourishment. 
With  frogs,  in  particular,  considerable  differences  are  observable  ;  and  female 
frogs  are  more  susceptible  to  the  poison  than  males.  Old  animals  are  more 
susceptible  than  youog  ones  ;  and  the  symptoms  may  vary  according  to  the 
individuality  and  nourishment  of  the  animals  experimented  on. 

^  Some  interesting  results  of  the  action  on  sparrows  of  the  principal  makes 
of  aconitine  prepared  in  1872  have  been  described  byH.  Duquesnel(  Year- 
Book  Pharm.,  1872,  page  241).  Administered  by  subcutaneous  injection,  in 
a  dose  of  0*0005  gramme  in  10  drops  of  slightly  acidulated  water,  crystallised 
aconitine  produced  death  in  1  minute  ;  the  alkaloid  of  the  French  Codex 
(Hottot's  preparation),  in  15  minutes  ;  Merck's  aconitine,  in  75  minutes  ; 
French  commercial  aconitine,  in  120  minutes  ;  and  Hiibschmann's  napelline 
(probably  impure  aconine),  profound  sleep,  not  followed  by  death.  Hottot*s 
aconitine  is  described  as  amorphous,  white,  pulverulent,  containing  20  per 
cent,  of  water,  fusible  at  80°,  and  assuming  after  loss  of  water  a  resinous  trans- 
parent appearance,  but  not  forming  crystallisable  salts. 

P.  C.  Plugge  (Archiv  der  Pharm,,  Jan.  1882)  was  led  to  investigate 
the  relative  toxicity  of  commercial  ''aconitines"  in  consequence  of  a  death 
from  the  accidental  dispensing  of  Petit*s  preparation,  instead  of  Friedlander*s, 
which  was  intended  bnt  not  specified  by  the  prescribes  Plugge  found  the 
relative  activities  to  be,  Petit's  nitrate  of  aconitine,  170  ;  Merck's  nitrate  of 
aconitine,  20  to  30  ;  Friedlander's  aconitine,  1.  He  placed  the  various  com- 
mercial specimens  in  the  following  order,  commencing  with  the  strongest : — 
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servfttionfl  of  Richards  and  Rogers  {Chemist  ami  Drwjijiiit, 
Feb.  7  aD<l  14,  1891),  it  is  not  improbable  that  commercial 
crystallised  aeonitiiie  sometimes  contains  a  larye  admixture  of 
anhydro-aconitine,  and  tbat  this  baae  is  consideTably  more  active 
than  the  pnr«nt  alkaloid  (A.  H.  Allen,  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xxiL), 

The  poiaonoas  effects  of  aconite  and  its  preparatiooa  appear  to 
be  entirely  due  to  the  characteristic  alkaloids  contained  therein,' 
and  are  generally  assamed  to  be  aubetantiolly  the  same  in  kind 
and  dfigree,  whether  aeonitine  itaelf,  or  one  of  its  analogues,  paeud- 
aconitine  or  japaconitine,  be  the  base  present.'  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

P*tit'«,  Motsoo'b,  Hotlot's,  Hopkins  and  Williams',  Merck's,  Schuchardfs, 
Friedlander'a. 

E.  B.  Squibb  (I^ihemerU,  i.  13G)  in  1682  claaaiEed  the  four  cbi«f  makes  of 
aeonitine  as  rollows :— Dar{iic8uel'B  orfgtBUiaed  aconilinB.  Ul  ;  Merck's 
"  acanitiDe "  I^om  UiiDslaju  root  (pseudaconitiDe),  83;  Mrrck's  oTdiDary 
aoonituie.  8  ;  Boooitme  of  unkaonn  make,  1  ;  powdered  aconite  root,  1. 

F,  A.  TbompsoQ,  by  emplojing  Squibb'a  physiological  test,  elsssified 
varioM  wmples  of  commercial  aeonitine  as  followa : — Gebe'a  crystaln,  480 ; 
Merck's,  350  ;  DuquEsnel's,  300  ;  Gebe's  amorphous  alkaloid,  90  to  45. 

Buatzen  aod  Madsen  {Phann.  Jcut.,  [3],  xvi.  3fl6)  concluded  From 
•xperiments  ou  frogs  that  Gehe's  amorphona  aconite  was  tlio  moat  {nueiful 
of  the  siiecimenB  examioHl.  Next  came  some  preparationa  made  from  Vosgrs 
mots ;  then  the  ci^stsIHne  pi'sparations  of  Gehc,  Petit,  and  Merck  ;  and  after- 
ward* prnpiinitions  by  Modaon  from  Swiss  roota.  Duqucsuel's  aconitiiia  gave 
Hi  Ins  ftTi'Ctire  reaultx  than  other  observers  have  slated.  Great  diQereat'es 
irare  observed  in  samples  of  alkaloid  from  Japanese  roots,  while  that  from 
bisb  root  (pnndaconitine)  vas  inferior  in  qiisHty,  thooKh  this  may  have  been 
due  to  the  roola  haviDR  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat. 

*  H.  Duqnesnel  found  that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  aconite  root,  from 
which  the  alkaloid  had  been  nmoTed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  agitating  the 
alkaline  solntion  niOi  ether,  when  adminietered  to  birds  produced  a  aoand 
■leep  of  several  bours,  without  aniEathesia,  followed  by  complete  reuovory. 
Larger  doses  were  fatal.  The  extract  employed  by  Duquesncl  probably  con- 
Uined  aconine,  which  is  imperfectly  extracted  by  ether.  HiitwchmaiiD's 
"napetline,"  whir^h  was  probably  impnro  aoonine,  produced  similar  symptoms. 
Itaqnesnel's  extract  would  also  contain,  acouitic  acid,  which  Fleming 
(hand  to  have  but  little  effect  when  administered  to  rabbits  hyiwdormieally, 
TDreellini,  however,  found  aconitic  acid  to  have  a  paralysing  edeot  on 
llie  heart  Ufa  frog. 

lUandelin  (PAarm,  Jour.,  [3],   xvi.   782)   diapnl 
Lanttgurd,  that  japaconittoe  is   "one  of  the  strongest  of  poisons,   which 
fxcnds  acunitine  and  pseud  aeon  i  line  in   activity."      He   even  doubts  the 
ch*niical  ditfurence   between  aeonitine  and  japaconitine,  and  finds  in  both 

K  lethal  doie  for  frogs  to  range  from  1'2  to  2-4  milligrammes  per 
na  of  body  weight ;  for  gninea-pFgi,  O'OS  milligraDimo  i  and  for  dogs 
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Poisoning  of  human  beings  by  pure  aconitine  has  been  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence;  but  there  have  been  numerous  cases 
of  poisoning  by  the  roots,  leaves,  and  galenical  preparations  of 
aconite,  the  greater  number  being  the  result  of  accident^  The 
root  has  been  occasionally  eaten  in  mistake  for  horse-radish,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  (compare  page  199). 

The  medicinal  dose  of  the  B,P.  tincture  of  aconite  is  from  5  to 
1 5  minims.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  considers  twice  the  maximum 
dose,  or  30  minims,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  an  adult,  though  the  least 
fatal  dose  is  usually  stated  at  above  twice  this  measure.  Fleming's 
tincture  of  aconite  is  from  three  to  six  times  the  strength  of  the 
B.P.  preparation.^  The  B.P,  liniment  is  eight  times  as  strong 
as  the  tincture  *  The  fatal  dose  of  aconitine  is  difficult  to  ^y.,  as  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  a  fatal  dose  of  the  pure  alkaloid  has  been 
administered  the  quantity  taken  has  not  been  known ;  and  in  the 
cases  of  poisoning  by  preparations  of  aconite  there  is  the  greatest 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  alkaloid  contained  therein. 
Headland  considers  ^  grain  of  aconitine  an  ordinary  fatal  dose 
for  an  adult,  and  -^  grain  of  the  nitrate  has  actually  caused  death. 
Death  appears  to  have  been  caused  in  one  hour  by  0'0005  gramme 
of  aconitine  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xx.  734).  Wynter  Blyth  con- 
siders '002  gramme  or  '03  grain  the  minimum  fatal  dose  for  an 
adult,  when  the  poison  is  taken  by  the  mouth ;  but  that  if  given 
hypodermically,  0*0015  gramme  would  probably  kill,  since  the 
whole  of  the  poison  is  then  thrown  on  the  circulation  at  one  time, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  its  elimination  by  vomiting.  P  e  r  e  i  r  a 
relates  a  case  in  which  3^  grain  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  elderly  lady. 
Recovery  has  occurred  after  taking  2  J  grains,  but  in  this  case 
there    was   violent   vomiting   immediately,    and    most   dangerous 

*  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  states  that  he  had 
collected  from  Euroi)ean  literature,  of  the  ten  years  prior  to  1874,  eighty-seven 
coses  of  poisoning  by  aconite  in  some  form  or  other.  In  these  were  two  cases 
of  murder,  seven  of  suicide,  and  seventy-seven  more  or  less  accidental.  Six  of 
the  cases  were  from  the  use  of  the  alkaloid  itself  ;  ten  from  the.  root ;  in  two 
cases  children  eat  the  flowers  ;  in  one  case  the  leaves  of  the  plant  were  cooked 
and  eaten  by  mistake  ;  in  seven  the  tincture  was  mistaken  for  sherry,  brandy, 
or  liqueur  ;  and  the  remainder  were  caused  by  the  tincture,  the  liniment,  or 
the  extract. 

'  Dr  Male,  of  Biimingham,  died  from  the  effects  of  80  drops  of  Fleming's 
tincture,  taken  in  ten  doses  of  8  drops  each,  in  the  course  of  four 
days. 

'  Dr  C.  Vachell,  of  Cardiff,  has  published  a  case  of  fatal  poisoning  by  2  grains 
of  extract  of  aconite  taken  in  pills.  This  was  the  maximum  dose  of  extract 
according  to  the  British  Pharmaeoposia  of  1867,  but  in  the  edition  of  1885 
the  dose  is  stated  at  |  to  1  grain. 
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for  thirty  houra.^  In  tlie  Lnmson  case  (Giti/'»  Hos/iilal 
RfjnrU,  1883,  page  307)  tbe  victim  probobly  received  nbnut  2 
grains." 

The  symptoniB  of  ncoiiite  poisoning  nsnially  begin  to  inanifeat 
tfaems«lvos  a.  few  iDinittes  after  the  iHiison  is  taken,  and  are,  in 
some  respects,  quite  peculiar  aud  chamctetistic  They  usually,  but 
Dot  invariftbly,  commence  with  a  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  gtitna,  and  throat,  accompanieri  with  a  burning  aensalinn 
ID  the  stomach.  These  efl'ects  are  succeeded  by  tiugling  anil  creep- 
tug  seusatiims  in  voriouH  parts  of  the  body,  pains  in  the  abdumpn, 
hmdacbe.  vertigo,  and  nausea,  frequently  accompanied  by  vomiting 
Uid  sometiEnes  by  purgii^.  There  is,  aleo,  diminished  eeneibility 
of  the  skin,  constrictioD  in  the  throHt,  frotJiing  at  tJie  mouth, 
pwiial  or  entire  loss  of  voice,  impaired  vision,  ringinp  in  the  ears, 
■ad  feeling  of  tightnesa  in  various  parte  nf  the  body ;  musculiir 
ttuaota,  cold  perspinitiona,  loss  of  musculnr  power,  and  gniat 
{aOBtntion  generally.  Sometimes  there  is  alteniiito  eontrattion 
tad  dilation  of  tlie  pupil. 

ThB  most  constant  symptoms  of  aconite  poisoning  are  ilifiiculty 
in  breatlung,  progressive  muscular  weakness,  a  weak  intermittent 
pulse,  and,  in  moat  cases,  vomiting,  e»pecially  when  the  poison  has 
been  tiikt^ii  by  tlie  mouth,  instead  of  sulicutaneously.  Death  usually 
occurs  froQ)  syncope,  preceded  in  some  coses  by  delirium  and  con- 
vnlsion^  Convulsions  occurred  in  ten  cases  out  of  ninety-four 
eollBcted  by  Da  Tucker  and  Eeichert,^  and  opisthotonos  happens 

'In  *  caiu  or  poisoning  bj  nconite  an  emetic  ahouM  be  at  once  gircn,  or 
tbe  (ten  sch- pa  nip  promptly  nned.  StimuUnta  may  he  given  with  advoitta^. 
^inul  olisrcoal,  to  be  anerwardB  removed  by  tbe  Btomncb-pump,  lias  beeu 
Kcumnivnclml.  Strychnine  and  digiCalla  hare  beeQ  iiaed  auccessrutty  as 
■DtMotoa.  and  a  solution  of  iodiaed  iodide  of  potagsiutn  hiu  been  auggiisted. 

*  In  IBSl.  a  medical  man  Darned  Lauiaan  gave  his  brother'iD-lan',  P.  M. 
Jobn,  a  youtli  of  19,  paralysed  below  the  pel«is,  a  dose  of  Moieon's  aconitiiic. 
erabuocd  in  a  gelatiti  capsule.  Somo  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  artpr,  John 
wit  uiaxl  with  pain  in  the  atomacli,  which  he  at  first  called  hearthtirn.  He 
IhaD  vomitnd,  and  ntHemd  great  patn,  complained  of  the  skin  of  hi«  fac« 
haan  dntrtt.  of  a  sense  of  ronatriction  in  the  throat,  and  of  beinji  unable  to 
••allow.  He  retched  liolently,  and  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  dark  brown 
Said.  Iiu'ectiona  of  morphine  gave  some  relief,  but  the  symptoms  retiirneil, 
and  lia  was  with  dilGuultj  kept  down  by  two  men.  Death  occurred  four  hours 
*A*r  adininistratioD  of  the  poisoo,  and  the  victim  was  eouscious  almost  U>  tlie 
Ian. 

'  These  aymptoma  probably  deiwnd  largely  on  tbe  dose  taken.  With  large 
iaSM,  Llie  heart's  action  is  arreateil  before  the  poison  baa  had  lime  to  malerisJly 
tttel  tha  aicitabiljly  of  the  motor  uervea,  and  the  heart  aace  stopped,  further 
abMrption  i«  dtaunishcd  or  arrested. 
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occasionally.  Death  from  aconite  poisoning  commonly  ensues  in 
from  two  to  six  hours,  though  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
this  respect.^ 

The  post-mariem  appearances  from  aconite  poisoning  are  by  no 
means  characteristic.  They  are  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  liver, 
with  an  injected  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  membrane&  There 
is  more  or  less  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are 
frequently  found  empty.  Great  redness  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  sometimes  the  only  abnormal  appearance  after  aconite 
poisoning,  and  this  does  not  occur  when  the  poison  has  been  given 
hypodermically.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  usually  contains  more 
or  less  blood,  and  the  blood  throughout  the  body  is  generally  fluid 
and  dark  in  colour.^ 

TOXICOLOGICAL   DbTKCTION   OF   ACONITB. 

In  any  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by  aconite  or  its  preparations, 
the  symptoms  presented  before  and  after  death  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.^  The  poison  is  so  violent,  so  readily  decomposed,  and 
so  wanting  in  delicate  and  characteristic  chemical  reactions,  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  detecting  it  in  the  body  by  chemical 
analysis.  With  care,  however,  this  may  sometimes  be  effected,  and 
if  the  chemical  reactions  be  distinctly  confirmed  by  a  physiological 
test,  the  presence  of  the  poison  may  be  considered  definitely  proved. 
The  aconite  alkaloids  have  been  recovered  from  the  urine,  the 
blood,  and  the  liver,  and  have  been  detected  in  the  stomach  several 
months  after  death ;  but  the  poison  has  been  destroyed  in  cases 
where  the  viscera  have  become  and  remained  alkaline  for  some  time 
from  putrefactive  decomposition. 

In  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  by  aconite,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  should  be  carefully  examined  for  portions  of  the  leaves 
or  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  which,  if  found,  may  be  identified  by 

^  In  five  cases  of  aconite  poisoning  recorded  by  J.  W.  Mallet,  death 
ensued  respectively  in  8,  10,  15,  75,  and  135  minutes,  while  in  a  sixth  case  it 
did  not  occur  till  four  days  after  the  poison  was  taken. 

'  In  the  Lamson  case,  sixty-four  hours  after  death,  there  was  great  redness 
and  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  which  had  a  blistered 
appearance,  the  mucous  membrane  showing  in  places  small,  slightly  raised, 
yellowish  grey  patches.  The  duodenum  was  greatly  congested,  and  there  were 
congested  patches  in  other  parts  of  the  small  intestine.  The  brain  and  its 
membranes  were  slightly  congested,  and  the  lungs  much  so,  especially  towards 
the  posterior  parts.  The  heart  was  very  flaccid,  nearly  empty,  and  stained 
with  blood-pigment.  The  pupils  wore  dilated,  and  the  lips  and  tongue  pale. 
The  bladder  contained  three  or  four  ounces  of  urine. 

'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  symptoms  of  aconite  poisoning  are  described 
in  the  text  at  greater  len^h  than  would  appear  necessary  in  a  work  treating 
of  the  chemist's  duties  rather  than  those  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
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Ipftriaoa  of  tlmic  botuuiuil  chiinicLeiii  willi  ihuse  at  real  acouite. 
Ytm  fraguieuts  luay  be  wasliml  witli  a,  little  distilled  water,  and 
nnstiuited  with  tha  front  loath,  when  liia  pcrsiHtoiit  tioglin^  and 
numbness  sn  characteriHtic  of  aconite  wiU  be  distinctly  recognisable. 

For  till!  iaolntion  of  acouite  buses  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
etMp«(!t«d  mutters  shunld  be  finely  divided  and  treated  at  ths 
otdinurj  temperature  with  strong  nlwjhoi,  which  should  be  slightly 
addulaied  with  tartaric  acid,  iinlesK  already  distinctly  aciiL  The 
liquid  is  strained  and  evapcimted  to  a  low  bulk  at  a  Icmperaturo 
not  exceeding  40"  C.  The  residual  liquid  is  filtered  cold,  acidulated 
witli  tartaric  acid,  if  requisite,  shaken  with  ether,  separated,  and 
reD(ier«d  alkaline  with  eodiuiu  carbonate.  The  alkaloids  are  then 
•xtmctod  by  agitation  with  ether  or  ether- chloroform,  the  solution 
washed  by  t^itation  with  water,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Tlie  nikaloidal  residue  having  )>een  obtained,  it  should  be  dis- 
Bolrud  in  n  few  drops  of  water  ucidiUnted  with  acetic  acid,  and  a 
drop  of  the  solution  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  tiiiiguc  or  inside  the 
lower  li|i.  E.  R.  .Squibb  recommends  that  tlis  quantity  to  be 
tasWd  shonld  be  dissolvwi  in  about  60  drojis  of  water,  which  is 
tlien  held  in  the  front  part  of  the  month  (previoualy  rinsed)  for 
mt  minute,  and  then  discharged.  Another  good  pbm  is  to  drop 
Uie  solution  on  a  fragment  of  poraus  biscuit,  which  is  then  chewed 
with  the  front  tuelh.  If  any  aconitinu  or  other  poisonous  aconite 
base  bu  present  it  will  produce,  in  a  jieriod  of  time  not  exceeding 
fifteen  laiimtee,  a  marked  tingling  sensation  of  the  tongue  and  lips 
{somowhat  simUar  to  the  effect  produced  by  scalding  the  tongue 
vHh  hot  ten) ;  imil,  if  the  quantity  be  suthcieut  and  the  liquid  has 
tcbcIimI  the  tonsils  a  distinct  senantion  of  sure  throat  will  be 
obMtreiL  These  effects  last  for  a  eonitiderable  time,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  a  most  marked  and  unmistakable  manner  by  a  single 
drop  of  the  li.P.  tincture  of  aconite,  corresponding  to  ^  grain  of 
ttin  rnot,  and  probably  not  more  than  j^g  grain  of  total  alkaloids. 
Tlie  «ffcct  ia  so  characteristic  and  delicate  that  it  constitutes  by  far 
the  Iwst  test  for  the  presence  of  the  poison.  If  not  produced  it  is 
practically  ustdess  to  apply  other  testa,  as,  in  the  absence  of  the 
pbjraiological  reaction  they  would  at  least  be  inconclusive ;  hut, 
banng  oblaint>d  the  cliaractcristic  tingling  sensation,  the  chemical 
t««U  often  afford  useful  contii-mation,  and  enable  the  analyst  to 
fonn  au  opinion  na  to  whether  pure  aconitine  or  a  guleuical 
{HCjMuntirin  of  the  aconite  plant  was  Lnkeu.^ 

'  An  iiit»re«[JDg  rate  or  Uiis  kind  haa  occurred  in  the  autbor'a  {«nional 
Opctianoo.  A  ni«a  o[  suiclilo]  tendencies  was  luddenly  taken  viokuUy  ill  it 
aKmntry  inn.  He  sulTsred  from  difficullj  of  rfl»|>iration  lud  iusliility  to  uae 
U»  Untba,  MpMinlly  on  one  wde,  had  viO'lent  uoavuluous,  and  died  b«foru 

Vi}U  til.  PART  11.  Q 
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The  chemical  tests  should  be  applied  to  single  drops  of  the 
acidulated  solution  placed  on  microscope-slides ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  colour- tests,  to  the  residues  left  on  evaporating  a  few  drops  at 
a  gentle  heat  on  the  inside  of  a  porcelain  crucible  cover  (compare 
page  145).     The  reactions  which  may  prove  of  service  are  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  a  crystalline  nitrate  on  adding  a  small  drop 
of  nitric  acid  at  the  end  of  a  glass  itxi  (page  210). 

2.  The  formation  of  a  crystalline  aurochloride  on  adding  a  drop 
of  auric  chloride  (page  211). 

3.  The  formation  of  crystals  of  aconitine  hydriodide  on  adding 
a  minute  fragment  of  potassium  iodide,  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate  (page  212). 

4.  On  adding  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aconite 
residue  no  reaction  is  produced  immediately,  but  very  gradually,  or 
more  rapidly  on  cautiously  warming,  a  deep  brown  coloration  is 
produced,  passing  through  various  shades  of  reddish  brown  to 
violet.     The  reaction  is  not  produced  by  pure  aconitine. 

5.  In  presence  of  certain  impurities,  which  adhere  tenaciously, 
aconite  bases  develop  a  well-marked  cherry-red  coloration,  changing 
to  crimson,  when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
manner  described  under  morphine.  The  mixture  of  bases  extracted 
from  aconite  root  in  the  ordinary  process  of  assay  gives  this  reac- 
tion very  distinctly. 

6.  Impure  residues  of  aconite  bases,  when  treated  with  syrupy 
phosphoric  acid,  give  a  violet  coloration  when  the  mixture  is 
heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  so  as  gradually  to  concen- 
trate the  acid. 

7.  Aconitine  yields  with  phosphomolybdic  acid  (Sonnenschein's 
reagent)  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  in  the  presence  of  impurities, 
dissolves  in  ammonia  with  blue  colour. 

When  the  tongue -test  renders  the  presence  of  an  aconite  base 
probable,  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  a  further  pliysiological 
experiment  on  a  small  animal  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of 
residue  or  solution  at  least  as  great  as  that  used  for  the  tongue- 
test,  and  preferably  several  times  as  large,  is  made  into  one  or 
more  small  pills  with  oatmeal,  and  given  to  a  mouse  or  small  bird 
by  the  mouth.  It  is  distinctly  preferable  to  operate  in  this  manner 
rather  than  by  hypodermic  injection,  in  the  case  of  such  small 

medical  assistance  could  be  obtained.  On  analysis,  an  alkaloidal  substance 
was  isolated  from  the  stomach,  which  gave  exactly  similar  colour-reactions  to 
the  alkaloid  extracted  by  the  same  means  from  the  B,P,  tincture  of  aconite. 
It  produced  a  distinct  tingling  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  charac- 
teristic s3rmptoms  in  a  mouse  which  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  extract  made 
into  a  pill  with  oatmeal. 
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■nd  wniiltire  nnimak  as  tliosc  whicli  must  Almost  neceasarily  tic 
MBployBd.  If  two  tieultby  (white)  initM  be  chosen,  und  one  fed 
wilh  uniinary  oatmea]  made  into  pUla,  aiid  the  other  with  oatmeal 
pilb  made  wJtli  the  alkaloidal  extract,  the  eymptoms  may  be  I'eaitJIy 
com^urEd,  nnd  several  ohjectioiia  obviated.  According  to  W  y  n  t  e  r 
Bl;th,  a  qunntily  of  ucriuite  extrnct  sufficient  to  cause  distinct 
BUinlinesB  uf  the  lips  will  kill  a  mouse  or  small  bird  if  ml  ministered 
in  IhiB  tiiiumer.'  J.  H.  Mnnro  (C?in«.  Ntwx,  xlv.  110)  has 
dmcribed  an  experiment  in  which  he  poisoned  a  sparrow  with  O'l 
grain  of  aeonite  root.  Death  ensued  within  aa  hour.  The  con- 
IraU  nf  the  gizzard  were  mixed  with  the  little  which  remained  in 
tlw  urop,  and  the  alkalnid  tsolutciL  The  extract  did  not  respond 
to  tbe  taste  or  any  chemical  test ;  but  (he  solution,  when  soaked  up 
in  hread-cniiiibs,  and  given  U)  a  tom-lit,  killed  the  bird  in  two  or 
thren  hours, 


ATROPim:  AND  ITS  ALLIES.    TAOFElNES.' 

A  icmarknblo  series  of  natural  alkaloids  exist  in  the  plants  of  the 
biiiily  Si'/a'i(ir(ye,  and  have  been  named,  according  to  the  plants  in 
which  they  huve  been  found,  hyoscyamine  and  h y o s c i n e, 
from  Bt/'i^!/amug  nujei-  (henbane)  and H.  allitix ;  atropine  and 
lielladun  ni  n  e,  from  Airopa  belladonna  (deadly  nightshade); 
ilntutine. from Zta(ucrtirfcam'<nt/iin (thorn-apple) J  iluboiaine, 
troia  Duboifia  mijojioroitle*;  scopolamine,  from  Scopoliajapo- 
nkaj  mnndragorine,^  tTcimMattdrwjoravemalUy&c.    All  these 

.on   founil  iiVg  grain  of  Uoraon's  cryBtoIlincd  uconltine, 

brpodamilnilly   injected,    ratnl    to    a    niouBe   in   eighUcu   oiiuutra.     T.   0. 

'"^orililvy  found  Duqiiesnera  acouitine  eq  Daily  potent,  gVro  K<^>u  proving 

I>1   to  ■   mooao,   aCler  via]i>nt    retching   and   convuUions,  in    thirlj-two 

»  Th«  notbor  i«  indobtcil  to  Mr  A.  W.  Oerr»rd  and  Mr  R.  Wright 
T  panual  ind  rorrMtiou  of  this  section. 

*  M«M>RA'io)trKE,  the  alhiloiJ  of  the  root  of  Mandra'jora  renialia,  bu 

MU  tnvtctigBtDd  by  F.  B.  Ahrena  lAanalen,  ccli.  312-,  Bo-.,  ixii.  2159; 

A«r.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  y\u.  8H,  SIS).     The  analysia  bent  accords  with   the 

C,:H„NO„   hut  does   not   eiolude   the    poagibility   of   C„HaNO, 

iting  (be  true  coni position.     As  extrBctod  by  nmmanla  and  etber- 

I,  the  baM  is  oblnined  as  a  rsiy  delii|uvBct;iit,  colourlwiB,  vjtnioiis 

ItJng  at  ~1'-19'.     The  tiilphale   forms  small,   white   duIiqueaceDt 

111  the  kydrockloriiU  deliqneatenl  needles.    The  aunxhioride  forma 

'low  platm  or  uwdlcs  metl^K  at  i52'-iM°.     BH:,PiCI,  or>'«tBlliae« 

in  yellaw  laMeii,  meltitig  with  decomposition  nt  193°-1E>4*. 

t-Moruh  iTyitallisM  from  wator  or  alcohol   in  slightly  nolubln 

blea,  which  mvlt  at  lS0°-13t°.     Uamlrsgorina  is  pr»ctpitated  by 
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bases  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  dilating  the  pupil, 
and  hence  are  often  termed  the  "mydriatic  alkaloids," 
though  the  effect  of  pupil-dilation,  or  mi/driasis,  is  not  confined  to 
the  alkaloids  of  the  Sdanacece, 

More  recent  investigations  have  reduced  the  number  of  the 
bases  sup|X)sed  to  exist  in  the  Solanacece.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
bases  isolated  from  A,  heUadonna  and  D,  stramonium  were  simply 
a  mixture  of  atropine  and  hyoscyaminc  in  varying  proportions,  and 
that  hyoscyamine  is  converted  into  atropine  with  such  facility  in 
presence  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  atropine 
does  not  always  pre-exist  in  belladonna  (see  page  250).  Similarly, 
the  alkaloid  described  as  4uboisine  is  appai-ently  identical  with 
hyoscyaminc,  or  with  a  mixture  of  that  base  and  hyoscine. 

Constitution  of  Atropine  and  its  Allies. 

The  three  best-known  of  the  natural  tropeines,  viz.,  atropine, 
hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine,  are  all  isomeric,  being  expressed  by 
the  formula  C17H23NO3.  The  associated  bases  belladonnine  and 
atropamine  differ  from  these  by  the  elements  of  water,  and  are 
•probably  anhydro-bases  (page  251).  All  these  alkaloids  are  readily 
saponifiable,  and  traces  of  the  products  of  their  hydrolysis  are 
therefore  liable  to  pre-exist  with  them  in  the  plant,  or  to  be  pro- 
duced during  the  process  of  isolation.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  leading  properties  of  the  natural  tropeines  :  ^ — 


Base. 

Formula. 

Melting- 
Point, 

•c. 

Specific 
Rotation. 

Form. 

Products  of  S 
byBfl 

aponiflcation 
uyta. 

Base. 

1 
1 

1 

Acid. 

Atropine, 

Hyoscyamine, 

Hyoscine, 

Belladonnine, 

Atropamine,  . 

Scopolamine, . 

Benzoyl-pseudo- 
tropine, 

C17&J3NO3 
C17H33NO3 

C,7HbN03 

C17H21N09 

Ci7HiaN03 

C,7H2lN04 
Ci7Hi9N02 

lU-5 
108-5 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Below  60 

•  •• 

49 

-r0'to-l'-9 

•  •  • 

+0- 

•  •• 

Inactive. 

Needles. 

Needles  or 

prisms. 
Colourless 

Bjmip. 
Amorphous.^ 

Varnish.     ) 

•  •• 

Badiating 
crystals. 

Tropic  acid. 

Tropic  acid. 

Tropic  acid. 

Isomers  of 
tropic  and 
atropic  acids. 

Atropic  acid. 

Benzoic  acid. 

Tropine. 

Tropine. 

PseudotropJH' 

Pseudotropiit* 

Pseudotropiis* 

Base    meltin 

at  lie. 
Pseudotropin* 

picric  acid,  phosphotnDgstic  acid,  and  iodised  potassium  iodide,  wliich  last 
yields  an  oily  periodide.  Mandragorine  and  its  salts  produce  mydriasis, 
whether  introduced  into  the  system  or  directly  applied  to  the  eye. 

^  The  ])rc*existence  of  atropamine  and  belladonnine  in  the  plants  is  not 
absolutely  established. 
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The  natural  tropeines  are  all  easily  saponified  by  treatment  with 
acids  or  alkalies.  By  the  latter  (especially  baryta)  the  hydrolysis 
results  in  the  formation  of  tropic  acid,  or  an  isomer  thereof,^ 
and  tropine  or  pseudotropine,  in  accordance  with  the 
equation : — 

C„Hj,NOs + HjO  =  C,HioOj + CgHi^NO . 

TropelLiie.  Acid.  Base. 

When  the  hydrolysis  is  effected  by  an  acid,  especially  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  the  tropic  acid  loses  the  elements  of 
water,  and  atropic  acid,  CgllgOg,  results,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature this  is  more  or  less  changed  into  its  polymers  «-  and 
j8-i satropic  acid,  CigHi^Og.  Such  products  also  result  from 
the  saponification  of  the  anhydro-bascs  belladonnine  and  atropamine 
by  baryta. 

The  preferable  method  of  effecting  the  saponification  of  the 
tropeines  is  to  heat  the  alkaloid  with  saturated  baryta-water  to 
60  or  80°  C.  for  a  few  hours.  Carbon  dioxide  is  next  passed 
through  the  liquid  till  a  drop  ceases  to  give  a  pink  coloration  with 
phenolphthalein.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  twice  shaken  with  ether. 
The  ether  is  separated,  and  on  evaporation  yields  the  acid 
product  of  the  hydrolysis;  on  treating  the  aqueous  layer  with 
caustic  alkali  in  excess  and  agitating  with  ether  the  basic 
product  is  extracted,  and  may  be  recovered  by  separating  and 
evaporating  the  ether. 

Tropic  Acid,  CgH5.CH(CH2.0H)CO.OH,  has  the  constitution  of 
a-phenyl-^-hydroxy propionic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  needles  or  slender  prisms,  and  on  the  spontane- 
ous evaporation  of  its  a(iueous  solution  in  tablets  which  melt  at 
H7''-118°  C.  Tropic  acid  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 
It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  cold  water, 
•nd  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  "When  heated  with  a  dilute 
•olution  of  potaasium  permanganate,  tropic  acid  gives  an  odour  of 
hitter-almond  oil,  and  on  further  treatment,  benzoic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. 

Tropic  acid  has  been  prepared  synthetically  (//<?;*.,  xiii. 
2041). 

Atropic  Acid,  CgIl5.C(CH2).CO.OH,  has  the  constitution  of 
tt"ph enylacrylic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid 
(Part  I.  page  30),  from  which  it  differs  by  its  solubility  in  water 

'  Except  in  the  case  of  benzoyl-pscudotropinc,   which  yields  benzoic 
to  id  on  hydrolysis. 
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(1  in  692  at  19*^),  its  lower  melting-point,  and  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  manganous  salts  from  its  neutral  solutions.  Atropic 
acid  has  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  may  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  tropic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  the  direct 
action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  120°,  or  boiling  concentrated 
baryta- water,  on  atropine.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles, 
and  from  alcohol  in  tablets  or  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at 
106**-! 07°,  are  volatile  with  steam,  and  boil  with  decomposition 
at  about  267°.  Atropic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 
It  is  oxidised  to  benzoic  acid  by  chromic  acid  mixture,  and 
yields  formic  and  phenylacetic  acids  when  fused  with 
caustic  potash.  Sodium -amalgam  reduces  it  to  a-phenyl- 
propionic  acid.  Bromine-water  converts  it  into  bromo- 
phenylpropionic  acid. 

IsATROPic  Acid,  CigHigO^,  is  polymeric  with  atropic  acid, 
CgHgOg,  and  is  always  formed  together  with  that  acid  and  tropic 
acid  when  atropine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Isatropic 
acid  is  always  formed  in  small  quantity  when  atropic  acid  is 
recrystallised  from  hot  water,  and  more  largely  if  the  solution  be 
boiled  for  some  time. 

Several  isomeric  modifications  of  isatropic  acid  exist;  the 
a-isairopic  acid  is  almost  exclusively  formed  whf-.n  atropic  acid  is 
heated  for  many  hours  to  140°-160°  in  a  closed  jflask.  It  forms 
small  warty  crystals  which  melt  at  237°,  are  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  not  afifected  by  sodium- 
amalgam  or  cold  bromine- water.  ^'isatropic  acid  is  formed 
together  with  much  of  the  a-modification  when  the  aqueous 
solution  of  atropic  acid  is  boiled,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
small  quadratic  tablets,  which  melt  at  206°,  and  are  converted  at 
220°-225°  into  the  a-acid.  y-  and  <J-i8atropic  acids  were  obtained 
by  Liebermann  by  the  saponification  of  truxilline  (cocamine), 
a  base  contained  in  some  varieties  of  coca  leaves.  From  their 
source  he  subsequently  named  them  a-  and  ^-truxillic  acids  (com- 
pare page  286). 

Tropinb,  C5H7(C2H4.0H)KCH3,  has  the  constitution  of  a 
tetrahydropyridine,  C^HqN,  in  which  two  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  are  replaced  respectively  by  methyl  and  hydroxyethyl.  It 
is  the  basic  product  of  the  saponification  of  both  atropine  and 
hyoscyamine  (see  page  244).  Tropine  crystallises  from  absolute 
ether  in  rhombic  tablets,  melting  at  61°-62°  and  boiling  at  229°. 
It  is  hygroscopic,  and  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
remaining  as  an  oil  on  evaporating  these  solutions.  Tropine  is  a 
strong  tertiary  base  and  forms  salts  which  crystallise  well. 
B2H2PtCl0  forms  lai^e,  orange-red  monoclinic  prisms,  easily  soluble 
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i»  wami  water,  insoluble  in  almhol,  and  nieiting  with  decomposition 
at  198°- 200'.  BHAuClj  form§  large  yollow  plates,  melting  with 
decompofilion  at  210°-212'*,  The  pkrate  is  a  yellow  precipitate, 
oryBlallisiiig  from  hot  water  in  yellow  needles.  On  ignition  with 
aodo-Umeor  eiiustic  baryta,  tropine  yields  ni  ethylamine,  witter 
and t ro p i  1  i d « n 0 :— CgH,sNO  =  CHgNH,+H^O+C,lls-  When 
Beatml  with  faming  hydrochloric  acid  to  180  ,  or  with  glacial 
MQtic  and  strong  sulphuric  (tcid,  It  loses  the  elements  of  water  and 
is  converted  into  tropi  d  ine,  C„Ho(CjH,)N.CH3,  a  liquid  base 
boiling  at  1 63°,  smelling  like  cunine,  and  interesting  from  its  relation 
to  wiliydro-ocgonine  (eonipare  pnge  270). 

PftBODOTRopiNB,  CgHjjNO,  is  isomerju  with  tropins,  and  resulU 
(rotn  the  hydrolysis  of  hyoscine,  bolladonnine  snd  atropaniine. 
It  forma  rhomhohedral  crystab,  melting  at  106^  and  boiling  at 
241'  til  2+3°.  It  is  leas  hygroscopic  than  tropine,  but  very  soluble 
in  wnti-r  and  chloroform,  and  somewhat  sparingly  in  ether. 
BgHjFlClA  forma  small  oninge-red  rhomhic  prisms,  easily  soluble 
in  Wftlor.     BilAnCI^  forms  sniull  cryetuls  melting  at  198V 

By  treating  peeudotropine  with  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
•ciit,  a  b  n  s  e  isomeric  with  tropidine  has  been  obtained. 

Atropine.     Dat  urine.     Tropyl-tropine. 
CifH^NOj;  or  C5Hj(CjH/1.CO-CHCbH5.CHj.OH)N.CH,. 

Atropine  is  the  clianicteristie  alknloid  of  Afropa  heJIadonna  or 
daadly  nightshade,  though  it  appears  sometimes  to  be 
wholly  or  in  great  part  reploueil  hy  its  isomer  hyoscyamine.'     It 

>  The  melting- point  or  tlio  fturochloride  is  almoat  the  only  mnrked  distinc- 
tion balweeu  lIiQ  pscu'lutroiiinn  prodnceil  by  thfl  hyilralyiiB  of  hyoacine  and 
tilt  ([MwiiHly  i>l»riti<Mil)  pioudoU^tpine  ileocribed  \iy  LiiiberniKnn  {Ber., 
XXir-  2}i.ta),  u  resulting  from  Che  ssponiticatiou  of  the  bemoyl-pieudotropiiui 
dHCOTiTM)  by  G  i  r  B  0 1  in  cow  leaves  from  Java.  MXni  boiling  this  basn  with 
bjdivchlii ri(^  or.iij  Tor  Home  hours  the  bonsoic  scid  formed  mos  extracted  nilli 
•^wr,  «nd  the  acid  Ui)uid  ovatraratcd  to  dryness.  The  hydrovblonde  was 
dMonitxniHl  I'J  oxidfl  of  giiver;  or  exvcss  of  slroug  caustio  soda  solution  added, 
aad  Ihr.  1«m  extroctod  with  elher.  Pneiidotrojiine  thus  obloined  has  a 
•Uongalkuline  rvoction,  cryBti,nii*e«  in  beautiful  needles,  mplls  at  lOS'-lO?", 
hnla  at  U4(J'-341',  and  is  wail;  iiolubk  iti  water,  alcoliol,  and  beuteuei  and  is 
jndpitaiod  by  pclroloum  s[iiril  fmrn  the  last  solution.  BHCl  forma  hygro- 
•Bopic  uo^les,  the  solution  of  whinh  b  ]ir«!i|iiiaiBd  «hile  by  mercurin  chloride. 
BH^VtCl,  dnn  not  eryatallise  till  the  wituLion  U  evaporated  nearly  to  drjiiess, 

bn  la  llieu  dlSlcuU  to  rcdissolvo  In  water,  and  is  pretiipitatcd  uii  adding  alcohol. 

BUAnCl,  formB  beantiful  yellow  needles,  melting  at  S25%  and  easily  solnblo 
falwt  uaki  and  aluoliol,     Tlio  piiralt  forms  esaily  aolublo,  yellow  needles. 
~     40  intnwting  paper  by  So h  lit  to,  Pharvi.  Jour.,  [3],  uii.  128  (from 
"      "      30th.  1881.  |«ge  493). 
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also  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Datura  stramonium  or  thorn-apple, 
whence  its  name  daturine.^  Atropine  has  been  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  heating  together  at  1 00°,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
tropic  acid  and  tropine  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  of  hyoscyamine 
(page  244).  The  direct  conversion  of  hyoscyamine  into  atropine 
has  also  been  effected  (page  250),  though  the  reverse  change  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  realised. 

Pure  atropine  forms  tufts  or  groups  of  colourless  or  white 
lustrous  needles,  or  acicular  prisms.  In  commerce  it  often  occurs 
as  a  crystalline  or  nearly  amorphous  yellowish  powder.  By  pro- 
longed exposure  to  air  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  or  darker 
tint.  It  melts  when  pure  at  114°  C.  according  to  Ladenburg, 
or  at  115^-115***5  according  to  Schmidt;  but  the  commercial 
alkaloid  often  begins  to  melt  at  about  104°,  and  is  entirely  melted 
at  1 1 3**.^  At  a  higher  temperature  atropine  shows  signs  of  volatility, 
and,  according  to  Dragendorff,  volatilises  slightly  with  steam, 
and  even  with  alcohol-vapour.  When  dry,  however,  atropine  does 
not  lose  weight  by  exposure  to  100°  C. 

Atropine  is  odourless,  but  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a  powerful  poison,  producing  delirium  and  convulsions 
(page  261).  From  0*05  to  0*2  gramme  is  commonly  fatal,  and 
0*001  gramme  the  maximum  medical  dose  for  an  adult.  Much 
smaller  amounts  than  this  produce  marked  mydriasis  or  dilation 
of  the  pupil  when  applied  to  the  eye  (page  255). 

Atropine  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold  or  35  of  boiling  water ; 
or,  according  to  other  authority,  in  200  parts  of  cold  and  54  of 

^  For  the  preparation  of  atropine  from  belladonna,  tlie  dried  leaves  should 
be  macerated  for  several  days  in  cold  water,  the  liquid  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, treated  with  podium  carbonate,  and  agitated  with  benzene.  The  benz«:ne 
solution  is  separated  and  agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  &cid 
liquid  again  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  liberated  alkaloid 
extracted  with  chloroform,  the  solution  in  which,  when  mixed  with  petro- 
leum spirit  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  de}>osits  the  atropine  first, 
while  the  associated  alkaloids  remain  in  the  mother-liquid.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  easy  to  prepare  atropine  from  belladonna  root.  Cliloroform  is  the  best 
solvent  for  the  extraction  of  atropine  from  an  alkaline  liquid,  but  ether  is  pre- 
ferable for  its  subsequent  purification  and  crystallisation  (A.  W.  Gerrard). 

^  In  a  private  communication  to  the  author,  A.  W.  Gerrard  states  that 
pure  atropine  melts  at  114°-115^  If  some  of  the  same  sample  be  placed  in 
water  it  melts  at  83*'-84^  This  result  is  evidently  due  to  hydration,  for  the 
substance,  after  contact  with  water,  melts  at  the  same  temi>erature  in  a  capil- 
lary tube ;  but  by  exposure  over  strong  sulphuric  acid  the  alkaloid  loses  its 
water,  and  then  again  melts  at  114"- 115^  Operating  on  the  same  si»ecimen 
of  atropine  as  Gen*ard,  the  author  observed  a  melting  point  of  114°*6,  when  a 
fragment  of  the  substance  was  heated  on  the  surface  of  mercuiy  contained  in  a 
test-tube  immersed  in  a  bath  of  paraffin. 
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boillnij  Vfater,  The  aqueous  Bolutiun  underguee  rajiid  diango  in 
GDntftct  with  air,  bocomiDg  yellow  and  acquiring  a  disagreeable 
Bmetl,  hut  without  losing  ita  toxic  character.  Atropine  dissolves 
in  glycerin,  ami  is  readily  soluble  in  aleoliol,  ether  (60  parts), 
chloroform  (3  parU),  lunylic  alcohol  and  benzene  (42  parts),  hut  is 
only  ali);btly  suluhlc  in  petroleum  spirit  or  narbon  disulphide.  The 
eolotions  arc  optieally  inuttive,  or  very  fuehly  l»vo-rotatory. 

Thp  ai]ueoUfl  solution  of  atropiue  exhibits  a  diatinet  alkiiline 
nioctiou  to  litmus,  and  also  reddens  phenol phttinle'in,  the  latter 
eh»nu!t«r  distinguishing  atropine  and  its  isomers  from  almost  all 
Other  knoiTu  alkaloids  (page  356). 

Otlier  reactions  of  atropine  are  deacrihcd  on  page  2.14,  p(  mj.  By 
treatment  with  alkalies  or  mineral  aeids,  atnipine  readily  under- 
got*  saponification  (page  245),  but  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
strong  tarturifi  acid  (compare  page  206).  By  strong  nitric  acid  it 
is  wniverti^d  into  an  hytl  rn-utr  opine  (page  251). 

Airupin^.  Suijibaie,  Bgll^SO^,  ]>repared  liy  neutralising  atropine 
with  dilute  aulpliuric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
at  100°,  IB  colourless  and  odourless,  neutral,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  aicolml,  but  less  readily  in  ether.  The  commercial  salt  Ib 
tiamlly  faintly  alkaline,  nnd  keeps  better  when  so  made.  The 
ai}ueouB  solution  should  be  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus. 

According  to  £.  Schmidt,  the  more  hyoseyauine  a  sample  of 
commercial  atropine  aulphate  contains  the  liner  is  ita  crystalline 
appearance,  the  pure  aalt  occurring  as  granular  white  masses.  The 
sbaence  nf  hyoacyamino  is  shown  liy  the  solution  of  the  sample 
bsiDg  npticidly  inactive. 

Atni}iitie  liorafe  and  Kolcralc  are  employed  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 

Conimereial  Atropine  ami  il»  Sails  should  be  free  from  yellow 
colour,  and  should  not  become  coloured  on  treatment  with  strong 
■nlphnric  acid  ot  excess  of  ammonia.  The  aubatance  should  h^uve 
no  appreciable  residue  on  gentle  ignition,  A  drop  of  a  solution  in 
1000  parts  of  water  should  have  nu  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and 
jield  a  non-lustrous  golden-yellow  precipitate  with  a  drop  of  auric 
chloride,  which  mclta  under  boiling  water.  One  drop  of  a  solution 
of  atropine  in  45.000  part-t  of  water  (or  less  than  2  j^ina  per 
gnlton),  when  placed  in  the  human  eye,  should  cause  dilation  of 
Um  pupil  in  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes. 

Hyoscyamine.     Dalurine.     Duboisine.     C,-HjaNOj. 

Tiiis  U\m  occurs  in  l>elladoniia,  stramonium,  and  other  solan- 
necoiis  plauU  in  association  with  atropine,'  with  which  alkaloid  it 

'  Ujrotvj^iiRiia*  ociiurs  ia  the  «eii(U,  leaves,  and  rooti or  LeubkaeauU  olbor 
WfMini  ot  llytMryamat,  iu  uiociution  nith  liyoacine.     It  accompuiltH  atropine 
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is  isomeric;  indeed  Ladenburg  {Ber.,  xxi.  3065)  holds  that 
atropine  is  an  optically  inactive  base,  standing  to  the  active  hyos- 
cyamine  in  the  same  relation  as  racemic  acid  stands  to  Isbvo- tartaric 
acid.  At  any  rate,  by  keeping  hyoscyamine  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  its  melting-point  the  optical  activity  gradually  falls, 
and  the  product  is  found  to  consist  of  atropine.^  Conversion  of 
hyoscyamine  into  atropine  also  occurs  when  its  cold  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  after  a  slight  addition  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  or  even  of  ammonia;  but  as  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
product  never  falls  below  — 1°'9,  whereas  pure  atropine  is  wholly 
inactive,  it  appears  probable  that  the  transformation  is  incomplete.* 

Hyoscyamine  forms  slender  colourless  needles,  which  sometimes 
radiate  in  groups.  In  its  solubilities  and  general  chemical  charac- 
ters it  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  atropine,  which  it  also 
simulates  in  its  physiological  effects.  The  distinctions  between 
the  bases  are  given  on  page  254. 

Hyoscyamine  Sidi>hate,  BgHgSO^,  forms  small  golden-yellow  or 
yellowish  white  crystalline  scales,  or  a  yellowish  white  amorphous 
powder,  melting  at  260°  and  deliquescing  on  exposure  to  air. 

Hyoscine.    CiyH^jNOg. 

(See  also  page  244.)  Hyoscine  occurs,  together  with  hyoscy- 
amine, in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  (henbane). 
The  "  amorphous  hyoscyamine "  of  commerce  appears  in  many 
cases  to  consist  chiefly  of  hyoscine.  Hyoscine  should  be  carefully 
differentiated  from  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  as  its  mydriatic 
effects  appear  to  be  more  rapid  and  powerful  than  those  produced 
by  the  latter  bases ;  and,  taken  internally  in  doses  of  -^  grain,  it 
produces  effects  distinct  from  those  of  atropine.* 

Free    hyoscine  forms  a  thick    syrup,  having   a   close   general 

iu  Atropa  hcllculonna  (deadly  nightshade),  in  which  it  is  sometimes  present  to 
the  exclusion  of  atropine,  which,  according  to  W  i  1 1,  is  not  unfrequently  formed 
from  the  hyoscyamine  during  the  process  of  isolation.  Hyoscyamine  also  occurs 
in  association  with  atropine  in  the  seeds  of  Datura  stramonium  (thorn-apple) ; 
with  hyoscine  in  the  root  of  ScopoUajaponica  and  iS^.  atropoid^s;  and  almost  alone 
in  the  root  of  S,  eamiolica  and  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Dubolsia  myoparoUies. 
According  as  commercial  hyoscyamine  has  been  prepared  from  one  or  other  of 
the  above  sources,  it  is  liable  to  contain  more  or  less  of  the  associated  alkaloids. 

^  E.  Schmidt  (PJuinn.  Zeit.,  1889,  page  588)  has  obtained  some  indica- 
tion of  the  formation  of  another  alkaloid  besides  atropine  in  this  reaction. 

^Schiittehas  recently  found  {Pharm.  Jour. ,  [3],  xxii.  429),  that  conversion 
into  atropine  occurs  when  hyoscyamine  is  kept  long  in  solution  or  in  the 
form  of  aurochloride,  or  is  rept-atedly  crystallised  from  acidulated  water. 

'  The  calmative  and  sedative  effects  of  henbane,  which  distinguish  it  in 
physiolo^cal  action  from  belladonna  and  stramonium,  arc  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  predominating  alkaloid,  hyoscine. 
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leMmblance  to  byoscyamine  and  aLropiiiR,  but  yielding  psitudo- 
tropine  instead  of  tropine  on  aaponification  (page  ^47).  The 
TCTGrse  reaction  has  not  been  realieed. 

Other  characters  of  hyosuine,  and  diatinctiona  from  byoacyaniine 
and  ntropine,  are  given  on  page  254. 

Hyuaeijie  Hf/rtrobranMe  should  occur  in  colourless  rbomltic 
cryMols.  lusiiiK  12'3  per  oent.  of  their  weight  when  dried  at  100". 
With  Viuli's  lest  (page  257)  it  aiiould  give  a  violet  coloration, 
Comnicrciiil  hyoscine  hydrobramide  is  liable  to  contain  a  hirge 
proporliun  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  scopolani  ino,  and, 
aeconjing  to  £.  S  c  h  m  i  d  t,  often  essentially  consiala  of  this  salt^ 

hHt  forms  pale  golden  prisms,  the  solution  of  which  is  Iievo- 
rotatofy.  BHAuUI,  crystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at  200'^,  and  is 
Kpvringly  soluble  in  water. 

Anhydro-Tropeinea. 

Apo-atroi'Ise.  CjtHj,N'Oj,  priifnraMy  called  aiihj/'lro-afmpine, 
diSbrs  from  atropine  by  the  elements  of  wiiLer,  and  hence  is  isomerie 
with  Mtropamine  and  beiladonnine,  It  is  obtained  by  gradunlly 
■dding  atropine  to  fuming  nitric  acid  maintained  at  about  50°  C. 
On  rendering  the  liquid  alkaline  and  extracting  with  ether,  the 
new  base  is  dissolved,  and  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  solvent 
u  an  oil.  or  prisms  melting  at  SO'-G'!",  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  rcndlly  in  chloroform.  Apoatropine  is  not  mydriatic  or  irritat- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  apparently  not  poisonous.  It  yields  a  crystalline 
tatphalp,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  cli/or/ijJaliriaie  is 
cryatalline,  and.  unlike  that  of  atropine,  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
hydroddorie  acid.  The  aurochloride  is  amorplious,  and  melts  at 
180°.  Anhydroatropine  is  hjdrolysed  by  boiling  baryta-water, 
forming  tropine  and  atropic  acid. 

Atbopamine,  CitHjjNO,  (page  244),  is  not  a  constant  con- 
atilniuil  of  belladonna,  and,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
it  nndeigiies  change,  it  is  liable  to  escape  recognition.  It  was 
'  SoorOLAVrNK,  or  Scopolejne,  CuHmNO,,  wbh  llrgt  foand  id  the  root  ol  S, 
tOvpeblet,  and  has  aiuce  b«n  iaolitcd  iu  mnall  i|UDn[ities  from  bvltadonn* 
root,  nranuiiiium  hwiIh,  lud  P.  vifiapunAdai.  Iu  one  cue  the  mjdriitic 
allulaid  of  the  last-DimeU  pUot  consisted  essentially  of  scopulaminD.  while  the 
bwc  from  ftuotlivr  atniple  uf  the  Uaves  was  iBsentially  liyoscyamins.  Suopol- 
amliic  ■pirfai's  to  eonuin  a  hydroxyl -group,  as  it  forms  so  arelyl-denv&ttTe, 
wbile  towsrdi  nitrous  acid  it  behaves  in  a.  tertiary  bBSi>.  By  boUiug  with 
twytM  it  ix  l)jdrQlyse<l  with  faruiHtinn  ofatroiuu  acid  Bad  a  urygtalline 
eltiug  >C  110"  C.  SaipoUvmine  hydmlrroiHidt  foniiB  lar^  glassy  cryslala. 
fonili  long  ahiiiinj;  ncidlas,  prrBontitig  a  [leeliliar  cnmb-ljke 
i|ip»rancn  at  the  ranrgin.  Wlifii  anhydrous,  tlii'  aurocliluride 
114*,  and  te  nearly  iasolublu  in  water. 
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isolated  by  Hesse  (Annalen,  cclxl  87)  by  dissolving  in  acetic 
acid  the  alkaloids  left  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  preparation 
of  atropine,  and  adding  common  salt  to  the  solution  until  a 
milky  turbidity  was  produced.  On  standing,  the  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out,  and  can  be  obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  water  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  On 
treating  the  hydrochloride  with  dilute  ammonia  and  ether, 
the  atropamine  dissolves,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  soft  colourless 
varnish  on  evaporation.  At  60°  it  forms  a  colourless,  odourless 
liquid,  which  does  not  lose  weight  at  100''.  It  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  an<l  petroleum  ether,  but  very  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzene.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  optically 
inactive,  has  a  bitter  taste,  does  not  redden  phenolphthalem 
(distinctive  from  atropine),  but  colours  red  litmus-paper  blue  and 
neutralises  acids.  Atropamine  ix)ssesses  no  mydriatic  properties, 
but  produces  a  burning  sensation  and  inflammation  when  dropped 
into  the  eye,  whereas  apo-atropine  is  inactive. 

Atropamine  is  considered  by  Hesse  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  hyoscine  that  anhydro-atropine  beai-s  to  its  parent-base,  and  is 
isomeric  with  belladonnine,  from  which  it  differs  in  ready  crystal- 
lisability  of  its  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide,  a  fact  which 
affords  a  ready  means  of  separating  it  from  the  other  alkaloids  of 
belladonna.  If  the  hydrochloride  or  hydrobromide  of  atropamine 
be  moistened  with  a  mineml  acid,  and  warmed  or  exposed  to  sim- 
light,  the  base  is  readily  converted  into  belladonnine. 

Atropamine  is  also  transformed  into  belladonnine  by  solution  in 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  mero  evaporation  of  the 
solution  of  its  sulphate.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  effects  the  con- 
version, but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  heat  atropamine  with  moderately 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  about  80°.  If  the  solution  be 
boiled,  or  if  baryta-water  be  employed  as  the  converting  agent,  the 
belladonnine  first  formed  undergoes  hydrolysis,  so  that  atropamine 
and  belladonnine  ultimately  yield  the  same  saponification  products. 

Belladonnine,  CjyHgjNOg  (page  244),  is  isomeric  with  anhydro- 
atropine  and  atropamine.^  Its  formation  from  the  latter  substance 
is  described  above.  Belladonnine  forms  a  varnish-like  mass,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form and  benzene.  The  salts  are  amorphous.  BgHoPtCJg  and 
BIIAuCl^  are  yellow  pulverulent  precipitates,  quite  insoluble 
in  cold  water.  Crude  belladonnine  is  said  to  contain  oxytropine, 
CgHj^NOg,  a  crystallisable  base  melting  at  242°. 

When  belladonnine  is  boiled  with  baryta-water,  or  moderately 

*  According  to  Ladenburg  the  formula  of  belladonnine  is  Ci7H,|N04, 
and  it  is  converted  by  hydrolysis  into  tropic  acid  and  oxytropine. 
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concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  hydrolysed  with  formation  of 
pseudotropine,  CgHj^^NO,  and  two  acids  of  the  formula 
C^HjqOj  and  CgHgOg;  but  as  both  these  bodies  are  amorphous 
they  ap|>ear  to  be  isomeric,  and  not  identical  with  tropic  and 
atropic  acids  respectively.  When  atropamine  or  belladonnine  is 
heated  at  1 00°  with  fuming  liydrochloric  acid,  pseudotropine 
and  crystallisable  atropic  acid  are  formed,  instead  of  the  fore- 
going amorphous  acids. 

Artificial  Tropeines. 

When  tropine  (page  246)  is  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride  it 
yields  benzoyl-tropin e,  C^H7(C2H4.0Bz)N.CIl3,  which  is 
the  type  of  a  series  of  l>odies  called  tropeines  (L  a  d  e  n  b  u  r  g), 
having  the  constitution  of  esters  of  tropine.  The  natural 
mydriatic  alkaloids  belong  to  this  class,  and  atropine  has  actually 
been  obtaineil  synthetically  by  heating  tropine  with  tropic  acid. 

Benzoyl-tropine,  C5H7(C2H4.0C7H50)NCH3,  is  a  crystallisable 

substance  which  forms  salts  very  similar  to  those  of  atropine.     It  is 

*  powerful  local  anaesthetic,  and  when  applied  to  the  eyes  produces 

the  (IDation  characteristic  of  the  natural  tropeines.    B(^nzoyUp8evdfh 

irajnne.  occurs  naturally  in  certain  coca  leaves  from  Java  (page  287). 

Salicyl-tropinb,  0511^(0211^.0.0711502)^0113,  is  obtained    by 

evaporating  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid   and   atropine 

with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  a  weak  poison,  devoid  of 

action  on  the  pupil. 

HoMATROPiNK,  O^gHgiNOa,  is  an  artificial  base  having  the  con- 
stitution of  a  lower  homologue  of  atropine.     It  is   prepared   by 
evaporating   a    mixture    of   tropine    (from    the    saponiticatiim    of 
byoscyamine)   and  mandelic  acid,  with  dilute   hydrochloric  acid. 
Mandelic  acid  itself  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  amygdalin,   the   glucoside  of   almonils.     It  is   the  lower 
homologue  of  tropic  acid,  and  has  the  constitution  of  a  phenyl- 
glycollic  acid: — 


C0H5.CH  I  ^^*  OeH5.ClI  I 


00.011 
CH2.OH 


Mandelic  acid.  I'ropic  acid. 

Homatropine  crystallises  from  absolute  ether  in  prisms  which 
melt  at  98°  0.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  hence  is  usually 
obtained  as  a  synip.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  freely 
in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Homatropine  behaves  like  atropine  with  Gerrard*s  test,  but  with 
Vitali's  test  (page  257)  it  yields  a  yellow  instead  of  a  violet 
coloxation.     With  Mayer's  reagent  the  salts  yield  a  white,  curdy 
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precipitate,  and  with  picric  acid  a  yellow  precipitate  soon  becomiog 
crystalline. 

Homatropine  resembles  atropine  in  its  general  physiologieal 
effects,  but  is  less  toxic,  and  in  small  doses  is  a  true  hypnotic. 
It  dilates  the  pupil  as  powerfully  as  atropine,  but  the  effect  sub- 
sides far  more  rapidly,  and  hence  the  base  has  proved  valuable  in 
ophthalmic  surgery. 

Homatropine  Sulphate  cr>*stallises  in  silky  needles.  The  hjdro- 
rhloridf  is  crystallisable  and  very  soluble.  The  chJoroplatinait  i« 
deposited  from  concentrated  solutions  in  fine  crystals.  BHAuQi 
is  described  on  next  page. 

Homatropine  Hf/drohromvle,  CjqHj^XOj,  HBr,  crystallises  in  non- 
deliquescent,  flat  rhombic  prisms  or  plates  which  form  wart-like 
aggregations.  Acconii ng  to  the  British  Pharmacoposia  (Additions, 
1890)  it  is  a  white  crystalline  |)owder  or  aggregation  of  minute  pris- 
matic crystals,  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water  and  1 33  of  alcobol.* 

Detection  and  Determination  of  Tropelnes. 

Atropine  and  the  allied  bases  present  a  close  general  resemblance* 
alike  in  their  physical,  physiological,  and  chemical  characters.  Tl^® 
following  table  shows  the  principal  distinctions  between  them  :— ^ 


Atropiue. 


I 


Hyo8c*yaiuine. 


Hyoscine. 


Appearance, 

.Nfeltingpoiiit, ' I', 
optical  activity, 


I 


I 


Reaction  of  free 
baM  with  alco- 
holic mercuric 
chloride  (page 
256), 

Characters  of  mer- 
curochloridc, 

Characters  of 
])latinochloride, 


Characters        of 
aurochloride, 

Basic  product  of 
saponification, 


Needles    or    acicular 
prisms. 

114 -5 

Inactive  or  feebly  licvo- 
rotatory. 

Red  precipitate. 


Gummy  precipitate. 


Not  ppted.  from  5  per 
cent,  solutions.  On 
evaporation,  forms 
monoclinic  crystals, 
melting  at  207°. 

Lustrelfss ;  yellow, 
melts  at  135^-138'. 

Tropine,    melting    at 


Slender,         radiating  '  Syrup, 
needles  or  crystal- 
line powder. 

108-5 


Sd=  -21',  in  alcoholic 
solution. 


Yellow  or  red  precipi-     White      precip 


tate. 


Oil,  Bolidif>ing  to 
plates. 

Not  ppted.  from  6  per 
cent  solutions.  On 
evai)oration,  forms 
beautiful  triclinic 
crystals,  melting  at 
200*. 

Lustrous,  golden-yel- 
low scales,  melting 
at  160'-162'. 

Tropine,  melting  at 
61'-62'. 


Ute. 


Amorphous     o^^ 
oily. 

Small  octohedii^  ' 
soluble  in^ 

water,    alcohol^ 
and  ether-aloo- 
hoL 

Yellow  prisms, 
melting  at  19^- 
200*. 

Pseudotropine. 
roelUugatloe*. 


*  **  If  2  minims  of  chloroform  be  shaken  with  10  minims  of  a  10  per  cent^ 
aqueous  solution,  and  chlorine-water  be  cautiously  added,  the  chloroform  wil0 
assume  a  brownish  colour.    A  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated. 
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TliB  reactions  of  tlic  tropiines  with  niiric  chloride  form  tlie  liest 
diiitiiiotions  betwueii  Llieiii.  Atrnpine  auroe/ilaride  is  thrown  down 
bom  dilutn  aolutiuiiB  as  an  amni-[)houB  or  oily  prPcipiUte  which 
gradUfiUj  becomes  crystalline.  Uudec  the  microscope  it  appenre  in 
luettw  aud  other  very  chnracteriiitic  forms.  It  melts  under  hot 
Water,  and  ia  deposited  from  its  sohition  in  hoilinnc  water  ncidii- 
Uted  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  minute  crysUtU,  which  nre  luHrelesn 
«Ber  drying, and  melt  nt  ISS^-ISS",  Hipnei/amine attrorJihruJe h 
[vecipiinted  in  brilliant,  irregular,  gold  en-yellow  scales,  appearing 
QDilar  tb»  microscope  in  quadratic  forms.  It  retains  its  lusti'e 
wW  dry, and  melts  at  ISO'-ISB".  Hyosdne auroehloridc cryatai- 
li«m  in  yellow  prisms  which  melt  at  l^S'-SOO",  and  are  less 
wluble  and  less  lustrons  than  the  hyoecyamine  aolt.  Homatrnpitie 
Ofo^elilnriil'-  is  at  lirst  oily,  but  soon  cryatalliaes  in  prismatic  forms. 
Seopo/oniiV  atirochloride  is  described  on  page  251. 

Ladenb  II  rgemploystheanrachlorides  to  separate  the  Iropeinea 
fmin  each  other,  The  atropine  enit  is  the  most  insoluble  and  in 
(actiowi!  precipitntiou  is  thrown  down  lirat,  wliile  the  hyoscyamiiie 
>*It  ia  the  most  readily  soluble.  The  alkaloids  may  be  recovered 
■ly  deoompiising  the  aurocbtoridea  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
■ddlng  ammouia  to  the  filtrate,  and  agitating  with  chloroform 
w  ether. 

The  foregoing  properties  and  reactions  are  almost  the  only 
OQU  afiording  fairly  sharp  distinctions  between  atropine  and  its 
■Wiiets.  The  following  reactions  are  (when  not  otherwise  stated) 
■Wnmon  to  the  three  bases,  and  distinguisli  them  from  other 
■Moida. 

A  Uy  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  the  tropeines  is  their  power 
ot  prwlucing  myiriaiiia  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
I^ilattnn  from  the  application  of  a  solution  weaker  than  1  in  500 
tsausea  little  inconvenience  to  the  human  eye,  but  sohitiona  far 
*«ker  produce  the  effect  quite  distinctly,  and  even  powerfully. 
ud  Che  eye  of  a  young  cat,  dog,  or  rabbit  (h  to  be  prefeiTed.  Iti 
■tking  such  an  exiwriment,  an  aqueous  solution  must  be  prepared 
•ifiiar  o(  tlio  free  alkaloid  or  it^i  sulphate  or  acetate.    The  solution,'; 


ifj  lh«  cautious  uiltlitiun  of  ■  solution  of  amaionin  previouHly  diluted  with 
Me*  lu  voliinia  ot  wiiti^r.  About  a  t«nth  of  a  grain  moistened  with  2  minims 
(f  oltfie  ■i.-id,  and  cvKporutciJ  td  dcyacsB  on  tlm  wat«r-bBtb,  yiulils  »  nwidua 
rtldlk  uuU'unnl  yellow  hy  an  ■kubolic  solution  or  potash.  If  about  a  teuCh 
at  a  itralo  W  dissolved  iu  u  little  water,  ond  the  solntion  be  made  alkaline  witli 
•maimiU  uti  BhakeD  nitb  clitoroform,  the  separated  ohlorofonn  nill  leave  on 
•nfOntioa  a  rMidue  wliicli  will  turn  yellow,  and  finally  brick-red,  wlicn 
■annul  wltli  about  IE  niiuima  ot  ■  solution  of  2  grains  ot  perchloride  of  inor- 
cmjin  lOOniinima  of  proof  tpirit"-'.?rfti«A  Phanaacoyaia  (Additions,  1860). 
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should  be  neutral  or  only  feebly  alkaline,  not  strongly  contami- 
nated even  with  neutral  salts,  aud  not  alcoholic.  A  drop  or  two  of 
such  a  solution  is  placed  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  glass  rod  on  one 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  size  of  the  pupil  compared  with  that  of  the 
fellow-eye  from  time  to  time.  E.  R.  Squibb  {EjihemerU,  ii.  855) 
stat<\s  that  distinct  mydriasis  is  produced  by  a  solution  of 
0*000000427  gramme  of  atropine  sulphate  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Such  an  intense  effect  is  quite  peculiar  to  atropine  and  its  isometB 
(hyoscine  is  even  more  powerfully  mydriatic),  but  more  or  leas 
dilation  of  the  pupil  is  also  produced  by  cocaine  and  preimrations  of 
hemlock  (conine)  aud  digitalis.  Acouitine  has  a  variable  effect,and 
nicotine  is  said  first  to  dilate  and  then  to  contract  the  pupil 
Certjiin  ptomaines  exort  a  mydriatic  effect. 

/;.   Free  atrojnne,  Jis  obtained  by  evajwrating  its  chloroformic  or 
ethereal  solution  (after  liberation  of  the  alkaloid  from  one  of  its 
salts  by  ammonia),  gives  a  red  colour  with  phenolphthalem.     This 
reaction  is  (rommon  to  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine,  and  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  artilicial  base  homatropino,  but  is  not  given  by  any 
other  alkaloid  in  common  use  (except,  according  to  P 1  u  g  g  e,  tVi* 
volatile    bases    conine    and    nicotine).      FlUckiger,    who   firs^ 
observed   the  i)eculiar   behaviour   of  the   tropeines    with  phen«>* 
phthalein  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  601),  recommends  that  a  mim^^^ 
quantity  of  the  alkaloid  to  be  tested  should  be  placed  on  phen 
phthalein  paper,  which  is  then  wetted  with  strong  alcohoL     - 
coloration  will  be  produceil  at  first,  but  on  allowing  the  alcohol 
evaporate,  and  touching  the  alkaloid  with  a  drop  of  water,  a  b: 
liant  red  coloration  will  appear.     On  adding  alcohol  the  colour 
destroyed,  ])ut  api)ears  again  as  the  spirit  evaporates.^ 

r.  When    a    solution    of   mercuric    chloride    in   proof-spirit 
cautiously  add(Kl  to  free  atropine  (as  obtained  by  evaporation  of 
chloroform  solution  after  libenition  of  the  alkaloid  by  ammoni 
avoi<ling  excess,  a  red  precipitiite  is  produced.     A.  "VV.  Gerrar" 
who  first  described  this  reaction  (Phann,  Jow;*.,[3],xiv.  718),  stat^— 
that  th(i  prccipiUite  consist.*?  of  mercuric  oxide  (witli  a  trai-^ 
of  mercurous  oxide),  and  expresses  the  reaction  by  the  following 
eciuation:— 2 C17H23NO3  +  HgCl.,+  Hgl.)  =  IlgO  +  2Ci7H23N()ynC  - 
The  atropine  hydrochloriile  reacts  with  an  additional  quantity  cC^ 
mercuric  chloride  to  form  the  double  chloride  BHCl,2HgCl2,  whict 
separates  in  crystalline  tufts  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stance 
for  a  few  hours.     In  a  more  recent  paper  {Phann,  Jour.,  [3],  xx§^ 
898)  Gerrard  has  modified  and  more  precisely  defined  the  metboc^ 
of  making  the  test  as  follows : — 0*1   grain  of   the  free  alkaloit>^ 

^  This  beliavioiir  ih  peculiar.    Caustic  alkalies  react  perfectly  with  phenol^ 
phthalein  in  alcoholic  solution. 


,<^\- 
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{Ktliscled  from  a  mlt  by  amraonin  and  chloroform)  is  plnccd  on  n 
witcii-glose  or  in  a  test-tube,  and  30  miiiinis  of  a  2  per  cent, 
wlntion  of  mercuno  chiorido  in  proof-spirit  grnilually  added.  A 
wl  cnloration  is  yielded  at  once  by  tUrojiine.  Hyotcyamme  at  first 
becomes  yellow,  tlien  darkens  a  little,  und  finally,  on  heating,  a 
Wftli-wiirked  red  prccipitflte  ia  formed.  If  a  large  excess  of  hyoecy- 
unine  be  need,  merely  a  yellow  precipitate  ie  formed,  while  with  ti 
litge  excess  of  the  reagent  no  precipitation  occurs.'  Homalropine 
(ptgt  353)  also  yields  a  red  precipitate  under  the  conditions  of 
the  test;  but  hyomine  gives  neither  a  red  nor  a  yellow  coloration 
w  ptecipitatc,  and  hence  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  other 
traiwincs,  Gerrard  found  no  red  or  yellow  precipitate  to  be  pro- 
iloced  by  strychnine,  brucine,  morphine,  codeine,  veratrine,  aeoni- 
tioe,  ctinine,  gelsemine,  caB'eine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  quinine 
Ofqirinidine;  tliough  moat  of  these  bodies  gave  white  precipitates, 
Hich  in  the  cases  of  codeine  and  morphine  became  pale  yellow  on 
Iwting,  This  Iwhnviour  has  lieen  confirmed  bySchweisainger 
[ArA.  PAamt.,  [3],  xxii.  827),  who  also  states  that  cocaine  gives  a 
*lute  precipitate  (only  apjwaring  in  strong  solutions  and  soluble  on 
owning)  and  scoparine  a  yellow  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride  ; 
vlule  Btrychniue,  caffeine,  arbutine,  sparteine  and  condurangine 
*N  fbled  to  yield  no  reaction.  Schweisainger  suggests  that  the 
M  migbt  bo  made  quantitative  for  atropine  by  determining  the 
DWiurie  oxide  precipiteted  ;  but  this  would  only  be  possible  in  the 
*lMlioa  of  alkaloids  or  other  substaucea  giving  precipitates  of 
*iiy  kind  with  mercuric  chloride.  The  value  of  Gerrard's  test  has 
"boliMn  couflnnedby  FlUckiger  (/"Sann,  Jbw..  [3],  xvi.  601). 
"ho  found  cocaine  to  give  a  pure  white  precipitate  which  very  soon 
tinned  red. 

d.  Gorrard  has  also  observed  (Pliartn.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  762)  the 
liVtition  of  mercurouB  oxide  from  calomel  and  other 
mntaious  salts  by  the  action  of  atropine.  If  atropine  be  diasulvod 
W  alcohol,  and  four  measures  of  water  added,  the  solution  will 
DaniBdiately  precipitate  black  mercurous  oxide  from  a  solution  of 
■nociitoas  nitrate  free  from  excess  of  acid.  This  is  best  prepared 
Vf  adding  caustic  soda,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  mercurous 
oitnto  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  produced,  and  tlien 
SHeiing. 

t  I).  Vital i  has  observed  that  if  a  minute  quantity  of  solid 
■tlD^ue  ba  treated  with  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  liquid 

acV(CT«ii.  ZeU.,  xi.  62)  diaputcatlic  identity  of  hyoacjwninc  and 
ind  aUtuB  that  the  rormer  givca  b  clear  lolutiDn  witli  GerrardV 
,  a  riiglit  tiirlidity  Bpiiearing  on  contiuued  ln-rtioft  irhile  daboiBine 
while  turUdlty  inraediatcly,  and  on  nanoing  a  white  preci|ritat«. 
m.  PART  tt.  It 
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evaporated  at  lOO'',  and  the  residue  when  cool  touched  with   a 
drop  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  aheolute 
alcohol,  a  magnificent  violet  coloration  is  produced,  which  slowly 
changes  to  dark  red  and  ultimately  disappears,  but  can  be  repro- 
duced by  adding  more  alcoholic  potashu      The  violet  reaction  J^ 
almost  peculiar  to  atropine  and  its  isomers,  and  is  said  to  ^ 
produced  by  O'OOOl  milligramme  of  the  alkaloid.     Out  of  soiD® 
sixty  alkaloids  examined  no  others  were  found  to  give  a  viol®* 
coloration.     The  coloration  is  not  produced  if  aqueous  potash  ^ 
substituted  for  the  alcoholic  solution.      Strychnine  gives  a  r®^' 
brucine  a  greenish,  and  homatropine  a  yellow  colour  when  sio*^' 
larly  treated.     Arnold  (Arch,  Pharm.,  1882,  page  564)  modifi^^ 
the  test  by  moistening  the  alkaloid  with  strong,  cold  sulphuric  aci^' 
and  then  adding  a  fragment  of  sodium  minte.     With  atropine    ^ 
yellow  colour  is   produced,  which,  on  applying  alcoholic  potast*' 
changes  to  reddish  violet  and  then  to  pale  rose.     Strychnine  giv^^ 
an   orange-red   colour,  but    homatropine   behaves   like    atropiu^* 
Alkaloids  which  yield  strong  colorations  before  the  application  cp^ 
the  alcoholic  potash  (e,g.^  morphine,  narcotine,  narceine)  render  tb^^ 
test  inapplicable.      Fluckiger  (Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvL    601  ^ 
recommends  that  1  milligramme  of  atropine  and  about  the  sam^ 
quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  should  be  rubbed  together  with  a  glas^ 
rod,  the  end  of  wliich  has  been  moistened  with  a  very  little  con^ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid.     A  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  ixM- 
absolute  alcohol  is  then  added  drop  by  drop ;  when  in  presence  of 
atropine  a  red  or  violet  colour  will  bo  produced.     When  sodium, 
nitrite  is  substituted  for  the  nitrate  in  the  above  test,  an  orange 
mixture  is  obtained,  which,  on  dilution  with  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  turns  in  succession  to  red,  violet  and  lilac. 

K  Beckmann  {Arch,  PJiarm,,  [3],  xxiv.  481)  has  pointed 
out  that  veratrine  behaves  somewhat  similarly  to  atropine  with, 
y italics  test ;  but  states  that  with  nitrous  acid  or  a  nitrite  instead  of 
nitric  acid,  and  aqueous  instead  of  alcoholic  potash,  atropine  gives 
a  reddish  violet  coloration,  and  veratrine  a  yellow  one. 

/.  When  atropine  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  measures  of  glacial  acetic  and  strong  sulphuric  acids  no 
coloration  is  produced ;  but  after  a  time  the  liquid  exhibits  a  well- 
marked  yellowish  or  brownish  green  fluorescence.  After  cooling, 
the  liquid  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  in  addition  to  that  of 
acetic  acid.  The  behaviour  of  other  tropeines  with  this  test,  which 
is  due  toE.  Beckmann,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded. 
Veratrine  gives  a  similar  brownish  fluorescent  liquid,  but  during  the 
previous  heating  the  solution  acquires  an  intense  cherry-red  colour. 

f/.  According  toA.  Wynter  Blyth,  ifa  particle  of  atropine  be 
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with  a  few  drops  of  concentrateil  baryta  solution,  tlia  liqnid 
ernpotBteil  it  diyness,  and  the  residue  strongly  heatod,  (Lti  Rf^iMible 
oduor  rcwinhliDg  Unit  of  liawthom-Wnsgom  will  be  perceivod. 

h.  According  to  the  OTman  Fltarjiiarnpa^ia,  if  at  Ipaat  0*001 
^niuut  of  ntro{iiuc  sul[ihntu  be  beiit^d  in  a  flniiUI  lost-tube  UDtit 
*hiteyapoure  appear,  ami  l^S  gramme  (e=0'8  e.c.)  of  aul|ilmrio 
kIiI  be  then  added,  and  the  heating  cntitiuued  until  the  luistiice 
l*giM  to  tuni  brown,  on  then  aiiding  2  ^■..o.  of  wntor  an  n^reeable 
rfwur  vfill  I>e  pcweivpd ;  and  on  further  adding  a  crystjil  of 
)Mtaauiim  jjenunngiiiiatf,  the  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil  will  be 
obUiQeil. 

i-  A  «alamted  solution  of  bromine  io  hydrobromic  acid  ^  jjives 
vitli  ■tropin e  and  its  salts,  oven  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1 :10,000j, 
»  yellnw  amorphous  precipitate,  -whicii  in  a  short  time  beoomes 
CiyttoHina  The  precipitnle  from  somewhat  strong  sohttiims  of 
«»  alluloid  diauppenrs  after  a  time,  but  is  immediately  reproiluced 
*»  vldtng  more  of  the  reagunt.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
*MiB  acid,  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  a  larf^  excess  of 
(k*  mtoeral  acids  or  ttxed  caustic  alkalies.  It  is  even  produced 
win  a  wiltitiim  of  atropine  in  couceutrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
■lonsciipic  Hp]iearuiico  of  the  precipitate  is  highly  cbaraci eristic, 
ttbibiliug  under  a  magnifying  power  of  75  to  126  diameters 
loocnUte.  leaf-like  crystals,  gronpod  t^ether  like  the  petals  of  a 
ft»™*r.  These  forms  may  be  obtaineil  1>y  the  apontaneoua  evapora- 
Sw  of  a  dnip  iif  liquid  containing  only  -js^fns  gi^'n  of  atropine. 
If  OM  produced,  a  drop  of  water  should  lie  added,  and  evaporation 
••pWUid.  T.  G.  W  o  r  m  t  e  y,  who  ie  the  observer  of  the  reaction, 
^Buiden  the  formation  of  the  crystals  quite  characteristic  of 
"wpiaaor  hyoscyamino.  Most  alkaloids  give  yellow  precipitates 
*»li  Wormlcy'a  reagent,  but  all  theae  deposita,  except  those  pro- 
wid  by  atropine,  hyoscyaraine  and  meconin,  remain  umorjihous  ; 
•>d tiiat  prodncwl  by  the  last-named  suhstanoe  has  quite  a  dilferent 
kictQicopic  appeamnce  from  those  formed  by  the  mydriatic  alkaloids. 
^  bcbaviour  of  hyoscine  with  Wormioy's  reagent  has  not  been 

/  A  solution  of  iodine  in  io<lide  of  potassium  throws  down,  from 
•Intioiu  of  atropine,  hyoscyamine  nnil  hyoscine,  acidulated  with 
a|diQcldoric  acid,  the  whole  of  tlie  alkaloid  a«  a  reddish  brown  or 
fek  green  amorphous  precipitate  of  the  tri-iodide,  iuaoluble  in 
*«llo  acid,  but  somewhat  affected  by  other  acids.  Dunstsn  and 
Bnumo  {Ftiann.  Jemr.,  [3],  xiv.  625)  recommend  tlie  reagent  for 

'  Wormluy  ttnten  tliat  in  tlie  absence  of  lijdrobromic  acid,  a  Bolutiuu  nf 
bntnina  In  almfial  miy  lie  usod.  A  sotuti«n  in  lijdrocliloric  acid  uuuU 
prctemble. 
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the  purification  and  determination  of  atropine  and  its  isomers, 
this  purpose  they  dissolve  the  alkaloid  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acL  -*!, 
and  add  excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodicH.  e. 
The  precipitate  at  once  agglomerates,  and  is  filtered  off,  slights  Ij 
washed  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  decomposed  K=»j 
pouring  on  the  filter  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  ^hm::^h 
dissolves  it  to  a  colourless  liquid,  from  which  the  alkaloid  ^ 
recovered  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  agitation  with  chloroform. 

k,  Mayer  s  reagent  precipitates  atropine  and  its  isomers  ircp'*^ 
solutions  not  too  dilute,  and  has  been  employed  with  limits** 
success  for  their  quantitative  determination.  The  characters  ^ 
the  precipitate  and  the  best  method  of  operating  have  already  be^^ 
fully  described  (page  140  et  seq.), 

I,  Potassio-iodide  of  bismuth  and  potassio-iodide  of  cadmi^^ 
precipitate  atropine  from  highly  dilute  solutions.  Their  reactio^^ 
with  the  isomeric  alkaloids  have  not  been  recorded. 

m.  Phosphomolybdic  and  phosphotungstic  acids  precipit^^ 
atropine  and  its  isomers  from  somewhat  dilute  solutions,  and  ^^ 
of  service  for  concentrating  the  alkaloids  and  separating  them  iiO^ 
other  organic  matter. 

n.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  yields  a  yellow  amorpho^i^ 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  atropine  which  are  not  too  dilute.  Tt^^ 
precipitate  becomes  crystalline  after  a  time,  and  appears  under  tbi^ 
microscope  in  highly  characteristic  forms.  With  hyoscyamin^^ 
picric  acid  yields  an  oily  precipitate,  rapidly  solidifying  to  right/^ 
angled  lamina,  very  similar  to  those  formed  by  atropine  picrate. 

The  reactions  of  atropine  and  its  isomers  with  other  reagents  ar^ 
not   characteristic.      Potassium  iodide,  thiocyanate,  ferrocyanide^ 
ferricyanide  and  chromate  fail  to  precipitate  even  concentrated 
solutions  of  these  alkaloids. 

Atropine  and  its  allies  are  not  removed  from  acidulated  solutions 
by  agitation  with  immiscible  solvents.  From  solutions  rendered 
alkaline  by  ammonia,  or  an  alkali-metal  carbonate,  they  are  readily 
and  completely  extracted  by  chloroform,  and  with  less  facility  by 
ether.  The  separated  solution  may  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
dried  without  loss  at  100^  The  bases  thus  isolated  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  well-known  alkaloids  by  their  power  of 
reddening  phenolphthalei'n  (test  &),  and  (with  the  exception  of 
hyoscine)  giving  a  red  precipitate  when  warmed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (test  c).  The  alkaloidal  residue  may 
bo  titrated  with  standard  hydrochloric  acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl- 
orange  as  an  indicator,  and  further  purified,  if  desired,  by  con- 
verting the  resultant  hydrochlorides  into  the  tri-iodides  (test  e), 
and  recovering  the  alkaloids  from  the  precipitates. 


POISONISG  BY  ATROPINE. 
JGICAL  DrTBCTION  OP  AtbOPINB  AND  ITS  AlLIKK. 

Opioci,  hyoecyaitiine  and  hyoscine  are  all  hit;hly  poieonons. 
of  poisoning  by  the  jmre  alkiJoida  are  rare,  but  both  criminal 
ficidentnl  poisoning  by  the  plants  ot  which   they  ore  tha 

priscipleB  lutve  been  frequent;  and,  in  India,  poisoning  by 
mium  haa  aclueved  the  position  of  a  profession. 
)  Byniptoms  of  poisoning  by  atropine  and  its  iaomera  are  thus 
hod  by  A.  8wBine  Taylor :— Heat  and  dryness  of  the  month 
iroBt,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  indistinct  or  double  vision, 
iin,  great  excitement  nnd  n^stlessnesa,  convulsions  followed  by 
besB,  stupor,  and  lethargy.^  The  pupils  are  much  dilated 
be  eyes  insenalUe  to  light,  OccasioniUly  the  pupila  arc 
cted  during  sleep,  although  dUatcd  in  the  waking  stntc. 
rmptoma  often  come  on  very  soon  after  taking  the  poison, 
recovery  muy  lie  delayed  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks. 
yniptome  of  poisoning  by  ulramonium  are  very  similar  to 
produced  by  belladonna  and  hyosoynnius,  but  more  severe. 
)g  in  the  ears,  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  fiushed  face  are  early 
oms.     Delirium  of  a  violent  kind,  with   spectral  illusions, 

on  rapidly,  and  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated.  There  is 
paralysis  of  the  luwer  extremities. 

1  j/otl-nwrtem  indiealiona  of  poisoning  by  atropine  and  ita 
•  ftTO  not  characteristic,  except  that  tlie  pupils  arc  dilated. 
l»tl  and  its  membranes  are  found  congested,  ^^'here  solid 
of  s  solanaceous  plant  have  been  eaten  the  fragments  may 
be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  identilied  by  their  botanical 
iOTOscopio  characters. 

I  dbtcetioQ  of  atropine  and  its  isomers  in  cases  of  poisoning 
lie  effected  by  the  8 1  a  s  -  0  1 1  o  process.  Heating  with 
s  or  mineral  acids  must  be  avoided,  or  the  nlknloid  may 
[0  faydrnlysis  (page  345).  Hence  tartaric  or  acetic  acid  should 
id  to  acidify  the  matters  to  bo  examined.  Ammonia  or  a 
ate  of  alkali-metal  should  be  used  to  liberate  the  alkaloid, 
her  or  (preferably)  chloroform  employed  for  its  extraction. 
Mta  most  serviceable  for  the  recognition  of  atroiiiue  and  its 
B  in  ensos  of  poisoning  are: — 
Fhe  dilation  of  the  pupil  (jiage  355). 

Che  reactions  of  the  free  alkaloid,  as  obtained  in  the  chloro- 
eddne,  with  phenolphthak-in  and  a  spirituous  solution  of 
io  chloride. 

tlymptotDi  nfatrDptne  poisonitig.  eEpeuinllj  in  cbililreii,  ore  not  unlike 
racarlst  fvvBr,  Sonw  cues  rvserohio  rabit^,  and  Ihe  gnrrnloui  doliriiiia 
ladtutions  of  «ti  ulull  aro  verj  >imll«r  to  those  of  dtliritim  trvmtni. 
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Belladonna^  Henbane,  and  Stramonium. 

f  .'.r.'i  .r.  I  r.  ;rr.'»^r  ■  f  iLitti  ^t^ijir^s.  *ii»i  tL*  r<-:'«.^oa*  alkaJoid 
-  ■-, .  i  r.  i  r.  r   •>.•.  -r-  ir.  ill  iL*r  sitniLT*  •:!  S.<aa«pM.  a«  well  a«  i** 

If.  v:  ii^i  jI.  \*i  IC.K  i.i£»l.iL-.  which  ire  r-PiiablT  in  cMntoalwo 

*  A  r;.:;.-.V:  jr'.f^rti.f.  of  *r;  ^Iki!-!  i.  %r  ji*r*-n:!y  M-r.rloa!  with  hj^wT^mitt^' 
}..^-  ■»^«;i  f'/ifi-l  i:i  l«-*t;i";  Vv  T.  .<    Dyni-nd    /*r v.  '."A-m.  .'sif.,  1^*1.  p.  1^'- 

'■  7h"  tl  ; 'if '"!'.»' lit  nsirnTaii'^  f-  ii^Airirti  in  i-rlla-i  .nna  n.««»t,  ami  wrsriit  t^^*"^ 
in  tj,'  I'-  iv«-i  »r.«i  i-uik,  i.i  ^.-aile-i  J.-y  H.   K  a  n  z    Ar^k   I'Mroi,,  [3 J.  ixiii.  •'- 
rh,itnofr'//nr  nr.d.  an-i  js  h^i-i  to  IjjiVf:  the  fomiHia  C^-Hj.Oj.     n.  I'aschk** 
^Ai'li.  /'harm..  ';i],  xxiii,  541 ;  xxir.  ir»ri)  has  isoUtrii  vhat  b  apiwrently  *^* 
¥A\ut.  Ui'ly  fiorn  tli^;  }»<.rii«:.s  of  riinr  l»rl!ailonna,  and  ascribed  to  it  tlie  forixi^*  ^ 
G,,.M//|.      if*:   roiini'l'Th    it  iilr-iiik-jl  with   the   scopoletiii   obtained    "• 
F,  y  k  iiiari  li'im  Sfo/toHa  jtifHmi''n.     It  fonns  [lalir  vt-llow,  rhoii)bi<;  iiiisnk* 
n«''ll'-,  rinliiiit^  at  H*'-.  -201',aiiii  hubiimiui;  without  4lecciniiH>.>itii>n  when  l***; 
fully  h<ati-*!.     ft  Mi.isolvcs  in  about  8')  i>arts  of  hot  water,  moiv  >|iarini:iy 
f'llij  \v.if*r  an'l  «'t!i«T,  Imt  n-arlilv  in  acetic  aeiil,  alcohol,  chloroform,  am^' 

tl! 

nl<  iili'il  an<l  lMriz«:n»'.     It  is  *xtrarteil  by  the  last  three  soIveutH  fr^^ra  itsdijue'*^  . 
Hi>luii<iii.     T)i<;  ;i<|u<'(iiii4,  al'-olir^lic  and  aninioniacul  solutions  exhibit  a  spleU* 
bliii'   tluor<-'.''<'iin:  when  (!iliit<',  an<I  eniciuld-^reun  when  concent ratetl.     "^ 
Ilii«iii'/'i«in<!  is  ibstrnyiMJ    by  ai:iil8.      Fi-rric  chloride  gives  an  einerald-gr^'^^ 
ciibn.'iiion  (linn^in^  to  i^obalt-bliie.     Fchling's  solution  and  aiumouio-nitr''* 
o|  MJlvii  an-  riflii'j'd  lui  WHi tiling.     In  modiTJitely  concentrateil  nitric  atiil  ^ ^ 
•\\\\M\\\v'v  ili-^siilvrH  with  yt'lif>w  colour,  changed  to  blood-red   by  aninioi^  * 
rriii**  ri-a<  tjon  rcNi'mblcH  that  of  lesculin,  observed  by  Sounenschein.) 

Kini/  i^oiiitcfl  c.liryMitn>|iic  acid  by  treating  the  extract  of  belladonna  v^ 
Hi- id  and  agitating  with  ether.     On  evai>oratiug  the  ether,  and  washing  t ' 
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louiiiig-iuBtter  called  atrosio,  which  is  also  found  in 
eoiuidemble  qiuuitity  in  the  Iierries,  The  proportion  of  sUrch  in 
young  boikdonna  roots  is  considenible,  but  it  is  present  only  to  a 
Jimited  extent  in  older  and  more  woody  roots,  and,  according  to  W. 
U  er«,  is  almoet  entirpjy  absent  during  siiumier.  The  following 
analyses  of  air-dry  beUodonna  roots  are  duo  to  E.  M.  H  o  1  ni  o  s : — 

Sniubli!  nsb,    . 
Insoliilite  ash, 
Alcohdio  extract, 
Aqueoua  oxtraot, 

ScUndonna  leaeet  contnin  cellulose,  chlorophyll,  alkaloidal  salts, 
tatty  ond  resinous  matters,  &o.  Choline  is  present,  and,  according 
*0  Biltx,  ospnragin  isoinelimea  crystallises  from  the  extract  after 
lotiji  kee|jing,  but  the  crystals  observed  by  A I L  f  i  e  1  d  coneiated  of 
t^otasaium  nitrate  and  chloride.  By  dialysis,  Attlield  isolated 
potoniuni  nitiate,  and  square  prisms  of  an  organic  aalt  of  magneBium. 
K  uni  found  0*6  per  cent,  of  succinic  acid  in  an  extract  prepared 
ftoic  the  herbaceous  parts  of  belladonna.  Fliickiger  found  the 
■sh  of  dry  belladonna  leaves  to  amount  to  1 4*5  per  cent.,  and  to 
COtuiat  chiefly  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  the  alkali -metals. 

Tfith    regard    to    tlio    alkaloids    of    belladonna,    0.    Ileaao 

\.-Annatfn,   cclxi.    87)  states  that  in   his  experience   the  herb  of 

cultivated  belladonna  contains  atropine  almost  exclusively,  but  tliat 

>t  is  BssDcinted  with  other  ulknloids  in  the  leaves  of  wild  plants, 

**id  eeiwciitUy  in  the  roots  of  both  kinds.     In  an  old  root,  Heeso 

'tmnd  much  hyoscyaniine  but  no  atropine.     E.  Schmidt  (Pkai-nt. 

S^sit.,  IB89,  page  583)  found  hyoacyamine  hut  no  atropine  in  full 

Bn>wn  roola  which  had  been  kept  for  years.     In  roots  of  one  year's 

Sn>wth  he  found  both  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  Imt  the  latter 

Blkdoiil  only  in  fresh  old  root?.     The  leaves  of  wild  belladonnit 

MQbiiaiid  much  hyoscynmine  and  a  little  atropine,  while  the  ri]>e 

^niea   contained   atru])ine    only.     E.  SthiniJt   has    found    both 

lySMyamine   and    hyoecine  in    SeojraHa  alropfnde*  and   Sfnpntia 

iofrnKa,^  iiiid  traces  of  on  alkaloid  having  a  myilrintic  action  in 

Si^aRKm  luffTfinan,  S.  nigrum  nnd  Li/rium  liarliarum.     Maiidra- 

paae,  the    alkaloid  of    Mnmlragnra  mmalit,  is  mydriatic  and 

pcnihly  iaomeric  with  atropine  (page  243). 

tifitallln*  rnridiie  with  cold  ctlior,  diiyutriipic  ^ciil  rcmniticd.  wliilc  I  e  u  c  a- 
lt»pio  Bviil.  0„HkO„  diisolvad.  TIm  lattnr  is  1  bitter  nubBUni'i-.  crjrsUl- 
lUat;  in  microccapic  )>riiims  wliEuli  luvll  Rl  74*. 

*  DuuUn  (nd  Cliutnn  tonad  the  alkaloid  of  Scopolia  eantColica  to  consist 
•T  byoKyuniao  irilh  >  ponjlile  troea  of  liyoHcino. 
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BELLADONNA. 


A.  W.  Gerrard  {Year-Book  Pharm,,  1881,  1882,  1884) ta* 
published  a  number  of  valuable  observations  on  belladonna,  ^ 
which  he  found  the  following  percentages  of  alkaloid : — 


Affe  of  Plant. 


Two  years, 
Three  yean, 
Four  years, 


WildPlanL 


CuitttfoUd  Pint 


RooL 


•260 
•881 

•410 


Leaves. 


•431 
•407 
•610 


Boot 


•J07 
•870 
•818 


•930 
•461 
•491 


These  and  other  observations  of  Grerrard  show  that  the  leaf   of 
belladonna  is  the  part  of  the  plant  richest  in  alkaloid ;  the  roo*» 
fruit,  and  stem  coming  next  in  the  order  stated.^    The  results  of  -^• 
B.  Lyons  (Mamud  of  Pliannacetdical  Assaying)  do  not  ^o^ 
the  same  distinction,  for  in  twelve  samples  of  (air-dried)  leaves  t^*3^ 
proportion  of  alkaloids  varied  from  0*41  to  0*69  per  cent,  and^  *^ 
lifteen  samples  of  roots  from  0*47  to  1*35  per  cent     The  extract!-^ 
matter   in   the  leaves  (air-dried,   and   treated  with  66  per  ^^\^ 
alcohol)  ranged  from  Q'^  to  12*1  per  cent,  and  in  the  roots  ^^ ^ 
22*5  to  31*5  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent- ^^ 
moisture.      Lyons  states  that   the  pressed  leaves   do    not  sui^ 
deterioration  when  kept  for  six  years.  ^ 

R.  Kordes  found  0*58,  and  von  Gunther  0*83  per  cet^ 
of  alkaloid  in  belladonna  leaves,  while  L  e  f  o  r  t  gives  the  avera^' 
yield  from  8  specimens  at  0*436  per  cent  ^ 

As  the  general  result  of  published  investigations,  Farr  an^^ 
Wright  state  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  good  specimeit^ 
of  commercial   belladonna  leaves  ranges  from  0*30  to  0*87    pe>^ 
cent,  their  own  experiments  varying  between  0*30  and  0*90,  witt^ 
an  average  of  0*49  per  cent     German  leaves  are  distinctly  poorer 
in  alkaloid  and  extractive  matter  than  those  of  English  growth, 
and   hence  the  B.P,  direction  to  prepare  the  tincture  from   the 
leaves  of  "plants  grown  in  Britain"  should  be  strictly  observed.    As 
one   part   of   belladonna  leaves   produces   20  parts  of   the   B.P, 
iincfure,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloid  in  this  prepara- 
tion averages  0*025  per  cent,  which  strength  might  advantageously 
be  adopted  as  a  standard. 

For  the  assay  of  belladonna  root,  Duns  tan  and  Bansom 
(Pharm,  Jour.,   [3],   xiv.    623)    recommend    extraction    in    the 

^  The  influence  of  age  on  the  proportion  and  nature  of  the  alkaloids  of 
belladonna  has  also  been  studied  bySchutte  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [31  xxii  429). 


ASSAY   OF  BELLADONNA. 

20  grammes  of  tho  dry  and  finely-powdar 
root  is  extructCiil  by  hot  percolatiou  witli  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  ehloroforni  and  absolute  alcohol.^  If  an  extraction- 
■pjNifslus  be  uaed  about  60  u.c.  of  the  mixture  will  be  required. 
I*tie  solution  is  agitated  witli  two  successive  quantities  of  distilled 
'^ftUn.  oaing  25  c.c.  each  time.  The  eoparation  of  the  aqueous 
Itquiil  from  the  cliloroform  ut^curs  promptly  and  completely  on 
Wanning  the  liquid  slightly.  Tlie  'chlorofona  retains  nearly  the 
vliflle  of  tlio  uolouriiig-matter,  while  the  alcohol  and  alkaloids  (aa 
*aits)  paes  into  the  water.^  The  aqueous  layer  is  sepiirat^d,  and 
•giUted  oDce  with  chloroform  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  colouring- 
"i^tter;  after  which  it  is  rendered  alkaline  with  nmmoniu,  and 
*Bitated  twice  with  chloroform,  using  25  c.c.  each  time,  to  extract 
^e  alkaloid.  The  sei)iirated  chloroform  is  agitated  once  with 
*«ter  rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  evaporated, 
^e  residue  being  dried  at  100^  till  constant  in  weight,  The 
^Qcaloid  thus  isolated  is  obtained  as  a  perfectly  transparent  fused 
•Onas.  It  ia  soluble  in  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  gives  pro- 
<^p{tatcii  with  Tlireah's,  Mayer's,  and  Sonneuschcin's  reagents 
\pages  136,  138).  It  gives  a  faint  white  precipitate  with  mercuric 
chloride,  and  a  copious  white  precipitate  with  gallotannic  neid 
^%Utiously  added.  This  last  precipitate  is  t<ery  readily  soluble  in 
■  Blight  exceas  of  the  reagent,  a  distinct  trace,  however,  invariably 
'SOjnining  undissolved  (Parr  uud  Wright)." 

Instead  of  weighing  the  isolated  alkaloid  it  may  be  titrated 
''•ith  standard  acid  and  litmus  (or  methyl-orange)  as  recommended 
fey  Gerrard  ( rM/^Bod*  Pkarm.,  1884,  page  447). 

Dun  Stan  and  Ransom  {Yeav-Book  Fharm.,  1885,  pngo 
3ftl)  iwcommend  continuous  percolation  with  boiling  absolute 
vieohol  for  the  extraction  of  tlie  alkaloids  from  beilndouna  leaves, 
Wid  they  proved  that  the  leaves  thus  treated  yielded  no  further 

'  ChlororuriD  alone  extracts  the  alkaloida  very  incompletely.  Aluoliol 
taldoyHl  alone  iIisboIvcb  much  oxtractire  nmtter  which  impedes  tlio  subae- 
■tWBt  extnction  and  purillcxtioD  ot  the  alkaloids.  If  rei;tili«d  spirit  insieail 
«( tWIulfl  itleoliol  be  employed  in  admixture  with  chloroform,  the  water  pro- 
M)t  oiMea  iwcUing  of  tho  material,  and  tho  progrtsi  of  the  extmution  is 
Mrioiidy  imi>fduJ.  Duii«tau  and  Rirnsom  proved  that  the  mixture  ot  e<[uiil 
RMRKaiorchlnroform  sod  alcohol  recomnieoded  by  them  complotoly  extrvctod 
htlidniinii  root,  and  that  piiro  atropine  was  not  appreciably  iH'ecled  b;  pro- 
Ingwl  boiling  with  the  solrent. 

■  AllhDU|{h  Duiiatan  and  Rniiaoni  roond  the  whole  of  the  allcniaida  to  paw 

Jntt  tlui  iqaooiia  liqaid,  A.  B.  Lyona  pointa  out  that  it  is  desirable,  as  h 

ptKUtiaii,  to  mako  a  email  addition  of  salphuric  adit  to  tho  water  em]iliiy«tl. 

*ThB  alkaloidH  from  BttoiiioQiuni  behave  similarly,  probably  owing  to  the 

pMMiiHof  a  tmoll  ijuonlity  of  another  (third  1)  alkaloid. 


see 


BELLADONNA  PREPARATIONS. 


quantity  of  alkaloid  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  aciJ,  <* 
when  mixed  with  lime  and  extracted  with  chloroform.     Fmib  tN 
extract  obtniiied  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquid,  they  found  ft 
imposaible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid,  even  by  man} 
BUCwwaivB    treatments   with    water   or  dilate    hj-drothhtric  acid. 
They   therefore   recommend   that  the  alcoholic  liquid  should  b* 
diluted  considerably  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  iictB, 
and  the  liquid  then  shaken  repeatedly  with  chloroform  t")  ninioT« 
the    chlorophyll   and  fat.^     From    the   liquid    thus   jiurified  lit* 
alkaloids  cun  readily  he  obtained  pure  by  adding  i^xcess  nf  uutDOR^ 
and  extracting  with  chloroform. 

A  modification  of  the  foregoing  process  is  recommended  Iflf 
D  u  n  3 1  a  n  and  Ransom  for  the  assay  of  the  wiid  isrtnyi  ot 
helliidonna.  Two  grammes  should  be  wArmcd  with  dilute  hjdr<»* 
chloric  acid  until  as  much  aa  possible  is  dissolved,  when  blf 
liquid  is  rdtered  through  cotton  or  glass  wool,  and  the  residue  wwl 
washed  with  hot  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  la  repeatedly 
shaken  with  chloroform  to  remove  chlorophyll,  then  ammtW** 
added,  and  the  liberated  alkaloids  extracted  with  chlnroform. 

The  Hndure  of  belladonna  can  nJso  be  assayed  by  liie  foregriOB 
process  after  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,'  »J*** 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  fiuid  Krtrmt.  It  ia,  however,  ■** 
many  cases  preferable  to  treat  the  clear  liquid  at  once  with  ammor*** 
and  chloroform.  On  subsequently  treating  the  eepamted  chlor^*" 
form  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colouring-matters  rtnuin    **  | 


'  J.  WilUanis  giiggoBts  lljat  it  would  be  Iwttpr  to  employ  ellier  it 
niBge  of  the  process. 

*  Fsrr  SLd  Wright  haw  ihowu  that  tliv  strength  ot  alcohol  aaal  ttt' 
haunting  the  drug  hiu  licilu  BlTect  on  the  proportion  of  sllnloiil  in  tin  linrtl 
though  it  vi-rjr  greally  Affects  the  propurtion  of  mudloginoui  atid  ndaur 
niattora  citriKted,  an'l  the  former  of  thcBO  itn]>ed(i  the  sejismtioii  of  tbr  rhi< 
roniijc  and  aqueonn  layers.  The  difflenlty  may  be  ovOTr<nDii>  by  «Ta|nnl 
the  lincturo  to  a  syriip  and  Iroatiiig  it  with  strong  ulcohol,  which  prtsAj 
the  mucilage,  and  the  filtrate  ^ven  nu  eTn[)oration  a  li(|ni(l  which 
readily  deilt  with. 

Fiirr  and  Wright  find  it  impos»ibli-  to  rfimore  thp  wliolr  .1  ■ 
or  b(^lladonua  (and  henbane]  by  ra]K!«ted  ngitatinn  with  etlr  : 
Binmonia.  at  lowt  SO  por  wnt.  of  thp  total  remaining  unesii  ■ 
but  rei'nveraMe  liy  anbauiiuent  ablation  oilh  oblorofunn.  I^ 
un»iiitalile  xolvent  for  extracting  mydriatic  alltaloids,  attil 
O^rranl  and  otlii-rH  wliu  havn  ilHOd  it  ar«  probably  Ifplnv  ! 
fact,  tierronl   himself   atatn  that  several  extraotiunii  nilb  '■■' 

Buy,  and  that,  w  ■  nde,  he  anbHoquantly  Tpndon  tiic  on. 

ilnil  witli  dtrii'  or  Urtarlu  ■t.-iil.  «v»|>orat(»  it  to  a  ma*U 
lin  witli  ammonia,  and  again  ogJtatM  with  utli«r, 
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,T  OF  HENBAN] 


lotofoim,  wEilB  the  alkalnklti  ciui  be  recoverod  in  Uie  pure 
Mai*  by  rendering  the  auid  liquid  agaiu  alkaline,  and  agitating  it 
with  diloroform. 

A,  TV.  GBtrard  has  employed  subatantiiiily  tlie  snme  procesa 
*s  the  ftbove  fur  the  assay  of  tbe  root  and  leavoa  of  henbane  {Pharm. 
Jhw.,  [3],  xxi.  212  ;  xxii.  213).  The  subatance  is  dried  at  100°, 
t>owilctcd,  niid  cxhnusted  with  proof-apirit.  The  spirit  is  distilled 
off,  and  tlie  Benii-fluid  extract  treated  with  water  contaioing  1  per 
lOOO  of  hydrodiloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  Hltrate  fuiiher  diluted 
to  100  cc  The  alkaloids  are  extracted  by  ammonia  and  chloro- 
fonn  in  the  usual  way,  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  and  agitated  with 
l»y<ltDchlorii;  ni:id ;  again  liberated  hy  ammonia,  extracted  by  ether, 
Anti  dclemiined  in  tlie  alkajoidnl  residue  hy  titration  with  deci- 
Oormui  hydrochloric  acid.     The  following  results  are  recorded ; — 
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GMTanls  experiments  appear  to  show  that  a  considerable  falling 
^*ff  in  the  alkaloidal  value  of  the  leaves  occurs  with  age.  lie 
tonriders  that  bright-coloured,  well-preserved  henbane,  whether 
*niuiBl  or  biennial,  can  he  relied  on  to  yield  good  preimrations, 
vhittt  old  and  dark-coloured  leaves,  containinK  stalks  and  fruit, 
•bould  Iw  avoiiled,  lie  regards  the  first  year's  root  of  biennial 
Bynteyamun  nigcr  as  much  richer  in  alkaloiila  than  the  herbaceous 
^fttun*  of  the  plant,  but  hotli  us  much  poorer  tlian  tlie  respective 
ptt«  at  Itcllnilunno.'  HymyamuK  ailuit  is  much  used  in  the  south 
■f  EurojN!,  hul  no  greater  strength  is  attributed  to  it, 

'  Thus  Mprlniioni  aro  entirely  in  opposilion  to  llie  experience  of  E. 
Tllerej  |Dra)^iiilariri  Qmlqiut  Drogue*  jlctivts),  who  fguud  heliliniiB  to 
mUu  *lkalt>l>l  In  greatest  qiuntity  in  tlie  leavci,  next  iu  the  frair,  then  in 
llitiuiti,  and  UsUy  in  tlie  stalk.  Tko  nilwtanw  wu  Titst  extmuDted  with 
JMnIoiiu  di'irit  to  fino  it  from  tat,  llii>ii  dried,  finely  powJi.-tvd,  uud  extrvclLHi 
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STRAMONIUM. 


F.  Ransom  found  0*58  per  1000  of  pure  alkaloid  in  the 
seeds  of  biennial  henbane  grown  at  Hitchin.  Henbane  seed  ii 
used  in  Germany  for  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloid. 

F  a  r  r  and  Wright  {Phamu  Jour,,  [3],  xxiL  255)  have  piowd 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  of  /lenbane  is  contained 
in  the  tincture.  From  100  c.c  of  tincture  (corresponding  to  12*5 
grammes  of  the  substance),  prepared  from  different  parts  of  the 
plant,  they  obtained  the  following  weights  of  alkaloid : — 


From  100  c.c.  of 

ftomlOOputiol 

Tincture. 

Sabttanoe. 

Dried  leaves,  average, 

0*0103  grammes. 

0-0824  per  cent 

Recently  dried  fresh  loaves, 

0-013 

0104        „ 

Seeds,        .... 

0-015 

0  120 

Root-bark, 

0  020 

0-160 

From  stramonium  seeds,  J.  D.  A.  H  a  r  t  z  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3], 
XV.  203)  obtained  0*167  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  by  extracting  the 
fat  from  the  dried  substance  by  petroleum  spirit,  then  removing 
the  alkaloid  with  proof-spirit,  and  proceeding  in  the  usual  way. 
F  a  r  r  and  W  r  i  g  h  t  found  from  O'l  6  to  0*24  per  cent  of  alkaloid 
in  stramonium  seeds.     E.  Schmidt  found,  in  four  samples  of 
stramonium  seed  from  different  sources,  0*25,  0*37,  0*05,  and  0*30 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.     From  50  to  70  per  cent  of  these  con- 
sisted of  pure  atropine  melting  at  115°  C.     The  remainder,  whicn 
was  much  more  difficult  to  crystallise,  consisted  of  hyoscy amine,  a^d 
probably  other  bases  and  their  decomposition-products.     But  tb« 
relative  proportions  of  the  alkaloids  are  probably  very  variable,  ^ 

with  faintly  acidified  rectified  spirit  at  a  temperature  of  30*-40'  C.  t^ 
alcohol  was  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  liquid  filtered.  The  filtrate  t«^ 
purified  by  agitation  with  chloroform  or  petroleum  spirit,  then  render^ 
alkaline  with  potash  or  ammonia,  and  the  alkaloid  extracted  by  agitation  w»^ 
chloroform.  The  following  figures,  by  Thorey,  represent  the  percentage  p^ 
portions  of  alkaloids  obtained  from  the  dried  materials : — 


Part  of 
Plant. 

Plaut  destitute  of  Flowers. 
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Plant  in  Fnt^ 
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1                        1 
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0-S59 
0-036 
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•  •• 
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•  •• 
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'  0-211 
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lenbarg  found  hyoscynmine    to  preponderate,    anJ  S  c  h  ii  1 1  e 

bimJ  that  both  freah  and  old  stratnouiuni  seeds  yieldeil  chiefly 

liyoscy amine,  with  small  quantities  of  ready-formed  atropine  and 

tcopolainiue.     A.  B.  Lyons  {ManiMl  of  Pltaniiac^iUicai  Asmy- 

WfiTj  found  in  five  specimens  of  stranwmuin  seed  proportions  of 

•Ikaloid  (titrated  by  Mayer'a  solution)  mngiug  from  0*45  to  O'dS 

per  cenL,  the  extractive  matter  yielded  to  strong  alcohol  by  the 

samples  varying  from  3'3  to  7'5  per  cent.     In  eight  sampleH 

of  atranuynitim  leaven,  Lyons  found  from  0'40  to  0'52  per  cent,  of 

illciiloid  (titrated),  and  from  19'5  to  253  ]ier  cent,  of  extmctive 

■Qi^tler yielded  to  spirit  of  66  per  cent.     Furr  and  Wright  ex- 

'x**k.cl«d  from  0'13  to  0'22  per  cent,  of  alkaloid  fiom  stramonium 

B.  Kordes  {"Inaugural  Dissertation," Dorpat,  1888)  found  the 
foXJowing  percentages  of  alkaloid  in  the  sources  stated  : — 

hrava.  Rtati, 

Belladonna,      ....     0-81  per  oent.      0'74[ierMnt. 
UfOHcyamiu,    .         .  ,016      ,,  O'lS      ,, 

Stnunonimn,    ....     0-20      „  O'lS 

R.  Kordes  has  also  published  the  results  of  analyses  of  a  large 
i^^Xinber  of  erlracl*  of  belladonna,  henbane  and  stramonium.'  His 
l^tyiitos  show  the  yield  of  extract,  tlie  percentage  of  water  and 
kllnloid  in  the  preparation,  and  the  proportion  of  total  alkaloid 
0'V»toinBil  in  the  extract. 

Dunstan  and  Ransom  (Pharm.  Jour.,[3].  xvi,  777)  found 
tt>«  alkaloids  in  nine  commercial  specimens  of  solut  exti'ael  of  hella- 
^*ftma  root  to  vary  from  r65  to  4"+5  per  cent.,  the  water  ranging 
froa  IG'O  to  21*6  per  cent.     Tliey  state  that  the  extract  contains, 
Oesiilw  ntropine  and  hyoscynmine  (and  possible  traces  of  another 
■Utaluid),  the  fluorescent  substance  called  ohrysatropic  acid  (page 
362)  and  "  much  dextrose."    This  observation  is  of  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assumption  of  Schweis  singer  (PftdirM.Z(T^.,  1886, 
pngfl  101),  that  a  genuine  exlraet  of  belladonna  leaves  contains  no 
Xilutiiiicp  capable  of  reducing  Fehliug's  solution  at  n  temperature  of 
W°-iO°  C,  any  reddish  turbidity  or  precipitate  being  probably 
ia»  to  sophistication  with   dextrin   or  the  extract  of  dukamura 
Or  taraxacum,      Analyses  of  various  extracts  of  bellailonna  have 
b«n  puhlialied  by  J,  C.  Umney  (P/^an,.. /o«r.,  [3],  xxii.  364). 
L  van  Itallie  recommends  that  the  exlraclg  of  belladimna 
•nd  hrmlnxne  should  be  assayed  by  treating  5  grammes  of  the  sample 
wilhlOdrojisof  dilute  Buiphuricacid(l:20),  diluting  with  water  to 
EOcc,  and  macerating  for  some  Lours.    Twenty-live  c,c  of  a  10  per 
'  Alw  «iial)-*oi  «r  eitracts  of  cooium,  cbel«douiitm,  aconite,  uui  vomica  uuil 
pllJtMlKtRa. 
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cent,  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  then  added,  and  after  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  settle  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter.  From 
50  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  the  excess  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:10),  and  the  liquid  again  filtered.  From 
50  C.C.  of  this  second  filtrate  the  alkaloids  are  then  liberated  by 
ammonia,  extracted  by  three  agitations  with  chloroform,  the  solvent 
evaporated,  and  the  residual  alkaloids  dissolved  in  spirit  and  titrated 
with  centinormal  acid. 


COCA  AL 


The  leaves  of  Erythroxylon  coca  and  allied  species  *  contain  a 
number  of  closely -allied  alkaloids,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
derivatives  of  ecgonine,  CgH^gNOg,  a  base  which  E i n h o r n 
and  Hesse  regard  as  a  derivative  of  tetrahydropyridine 
(pages  106, 164),  and  to  which  they  assign  a  constitution  expressed 
by  the  following  formula : — 

^^   f  CH2.CH[CH(OH)CH2.CO.OH]  )  ^p„ 
^^2|cH:CH  jJN.OJlg 

According  to  this  formula,  ecgonine  is  methyltetrahydro- 
pyridyl-/8-hydroxy  propionic  acid.  When  heated 
with  baryta,  it  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  isotropine,  and 
hence  may  be  regarded  as  isotropyl-carboxylic  acid. 

Me.C6H7N.CH(OH).CHa.COOH-C02+Me.C5H7N.CH(OH).CHjt.H 
Ecgonine.  Isotropine. 

The  relation  between  ecgonine  and  isotropine  (and  therefore 
between  cocaine  and  atropine)  is  equally  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  formula  of  their  respective  anhydrides : — 

MeN  f  ^"•(^"■•^^^<^"^^)-^^«-l  M«N/-C^<CH:CH^.CHy  I 
*^^^\.CHCHj.  /      *^®^  tCH:CH.CHj.  / 

Anhydro-ecgonlne.  Trupidine. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl-group  of  ecgonine  can  be  substi- 
tuted by  acetyl,  benzoyl,  cinnamyl,  and  other  acid-radicals.  Thus : — 

Benzoyl-ecgonine,    Me.C5H7KCH(O.C7H50).CHj.COOH 
Cinnamyl-ecgonine,  Me.C6H7KCH(O.CgH70).CH2.COOH 

^  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr  B.  H.  P  a  n  1  and  Mr  A.  J.  G  o  w  n  1  e  y  for 
perusal  and  correction  of  this  section. 

2  Upwards  of  eighty  species  of  the  genus  Erythroxylon  are  found  in^razil 
(Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  zvii.  507);  but  most  of  these  species,  other  than  £i  coca, 
yield  very  little  cocaine  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [8],  xix.  70). 
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By  heating  those  compounds  with  olkyl  iodides,  the  correspond- 
ing esters  may  he  ohtained : — 

Methyl  benioyl-ecgonine  (cocaine),  MeC5H7N.CH(O.C7H50).CH2.CO.OCH8 
Ethyl  benzoyl-ecgonine  (homococaine),  MeC8H7N.CH(O.C7H50).CH2.CO.OC2H5 
Uethyl  cinnamyl-ecgonine,   .        .       MeCeH7N.  CH(O.C9H70).  CILj.  CO.  OCU, 

Methyl  henzoyl-ecgonine  or  cocaine  is  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  of  the  hases  of  coca.  Methyl  cinnamyl-ecgonine 
occurs  occasionally,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  hroad-leaved  South 
American  coca,  and  regularly,  and  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity,  in  Truxillo  coca. 

When  dibasic  acids  react  on  ecgonine,  bodies  of  more  complex 
constitution  result.  One  of  these  (the  methyl-ester  of  a  substance 
polymeric  with  cinnamic  acid,  called  by  Hesse  cocaic  acid, 
CigHjgO^,  and  by  Liebermann  y-isatropic  or  truxillic 
acid),  is  the  cocamine,  CggH^flNgOg,  of  Hesse,  and  the 
isatropy  1-cocaine  or  a-truxillino  of  Liebermann. 
The  next  higher  homologue  of  cocayl-ecgonine  methyl-ester  also 
appears  to  exist  in  coca,  as  also  the  corresponding  derivatives  of 
iso-cocaic  (/8-truxillic)  and  homo-isococaic  acids. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bases  hitherto  detected  in  coca 
leaves.  The  amorphous  base  to  which  Hesse  gave  the  name  of 
coca i dine  has  been  proved  to  be  a  mixture ;  and  the  volatile 
base  called  hygrine  by  Lossen  has  not  since  been  obtained. 

C^iyNOa,    Anhydro-ecgonine,    C^UJ^  |  Co}  J  ^^  MeC5H7N.CH:CH.COOH 

iOH 
CjHijNO,,   Ecgonine,     .        .     CgHuN  j  ^o.OH 

f  O.C7H5O 
C|gHigN04,  Benzoyl-ecgonine,      CgHuN -|  qq  qjj 

CnHjiNO^,  Benzoyl-ecgonine    ^  1  n  n  tt  n 

CO.OH 

CitHgN04,  Cinnamyl-ecgonine  J  rO.C^HyO 

methyl-ester,       \  ^^u^  j  CO.OCH, 

(VI«ir,Oe,Cocayl   -  ec^onme.^  C8H„N(C0.0CH,)0 
me  uiy  1  *e8  ler 
(cocamine), 

C^fin'Sfi^  Homococamine, 


'    -n  TT    vr  f  O.C9H7O 

CisHfiNO^,  Cinnamyl-ecgonine,    CgHijH  j 


methyl^ter       |c3hLn(C0.0CH,)0  1  ^"^"^» 


1  C8H,^(C0.0CH,)0  )n  H  ^CH  ^  O 
J  C8H^(C0.0CH,)0  1  ^18^12(^^3)2^2 
CiyHi^NO^  Benzoyl-pseudo-      1  c.Hi4N0(C,H.0) 
tropine,  j    o    *• 

laomerides  of  cocamine  and  homococamine  probably  exist  in 
coca,  aa  H  e  8  8  e  has  isolated  from  the  products  of  hydrolysiB  i  8  o- 
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cocaic  and  homo-isococaic  acids.  Similarly,  Lieber- 
mann  has  isolated  two  isomers  of  cinnamic  acid,  isocinnamic 
and  allocinnamic  acids,  from  the  products  of  the  deconi- 
position  of  coca  bases. 

With  the  exception  of  ecgonine  and  anhydro-ecgonine,  all  the 
bodies  in  the  foregoing  list  are  saponifiable,  splitting  up  when 
heated  to  80°-100°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash,  according  to  the  following  equations : — 

a.  C17H21NO4  +  H20  =  CieHigN04+CH^O 


J 

ib.  CieH„NO,  +  HjO  =  CeH„N03  +C,H,0 

V,     Benzoyl-ecgonine.  Ecgonine.  Benzoic  ac 


CkMudne.  Benzoyl-ecgonine.     Methyl 

alcohoL 


3. 


2 

acid. 

a.  CijHssNO^  +   HgO  =  C,8HjiNO^  +  CH^O 

Cinnamyl-ecgonine  Cinnamyl-  Methyl 

methyl-ester.  ecgonine.  alcohoL 

6.  CigHg^NO^  +  H20  =  CgHi5N03  +CgH802 

Chinainyl-ecgonine.  Ecgonine.        Cinnamic  acid. 

a.  C38H^N,08+3HjO  =  C,H„NO,  +C„HjjN0e+2CH,0 

Cocamine(tnixilline).  Ecgonine.  Ecgonyl-cocaic       Methyl 

acid.  alcohoL 

6.  C^Hj^NO,  +  HjO=CgH,5NOj  +C,8Hi80, 

Ecgonyl-cocaic  acid.  Ecgonine.  Cocaic  acid 

(a-truxlllic  acid). 


Benzoyl-paeudotropine.  Faeadotropine.    Benzoic  acid. 

From  these  equations  it  is  evident  that  the  simpler  bases  of 
coca  are  decomposition-products  of  the  natural  alkaloids  cocaine, 
cocamine,  homococamine,  and  cinnamyl -ecgonine  methyl -ester 
(cinnamyl-cocaine),  all  of  which  readily  undergo  hydrolysis  with  for- 
mation of  ecgonine,  methyl  alcohol,  and  an  aromatic 
acid.  Benzoyl-pseudotropine  differs  from  the  other  bases  of  coca 
by  yielding  no  methyl  alcohol  on  hydrolysis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mixed  alkaloids  of  coca  will  consist  of 
the  various  natural  bases  in  indefinite  proportion,  contaminated  by 
the  products  of  their  decomposition.  Hence  the  separation  o 
pure  cocaine  from  the  co-existing  bases  is  very  troublesome.  The 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  Liebermann  and  Giesel 
{Ber.,  xxi.  3196)  in  an  interesting  and  ingenious  manner^  which 
allows  of  the  utilisation  of  the  valueless  and  troublesome  amorphous 
bye-products,  which  are  to  be  had  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
process  consists  in  boiling  the  mixed  bases  with  hydrochlorie  acid, 
whereby  they  all  suffer  hydrolysis,  with  formittion of  ecgonine; 
and  this  base  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  subsequent  synthesis 
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^      w  hy  Einhnrn'a  method  (Ber..  xxi.  3335).     Tims  by 

fMiOg  ilry  hytlmcbloric  acid  gna  into  a  soiution  of  ecgonino  hyilro- 
Alnride  in  iiiutliyl  alcohol  until  tlie  solutiou  Iirs  become  cold,  uud 
iken  boiling'  ihe  lii|uiil  for  aa  lioiit  umler  an  inverted  condenser, 
ibe  hydroi-Iiluride  of  ecgonine  methyl-eeter  is  formed,  which  on 
Minenlmlin^  the  alcoholii^  solution  cry»talli»es  in  prisniK,  melting 
*itli  decnm  post  lion  at  212°.  Cocaine  is  formed  when  this  cora- 
found  is  heiit«d  on  the  water-bnth  with  an  equal  weight  at  benzoyl 
Ghlniide  until  tlic  mixture  becomes  homogeneous  and  the  evolution 
of  hjdrooliloric  acid  ceases.  The  hot  melted  mass  is  poured  into 
vibr,  Kpanited  from  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid,  and  the  cocaine 
rnciiiitnted  by  ammonia  or  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  recrystal- 
IW  from  alcohol.  An  alternative  method  is  to  convert  the 
Kgnninti  into  the  benzoyl-derivalive,  and  treat  a  solution  of  the 
l»tter  Iwdy  in  motliyt  alculiol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
Mtifiitinl  cocaijie  jirepured  by  either  of  these  methods  poaseBsea  all 
U"  characters  of  the  natural  alkaloid. 

Cocsiuie.   IJcnsoyl  methyl-ecgoaine.    Methyl  benzoyl-ccgonine, 
C„1I„S0,;  or  C.II,(CH.)S.CH  {  O^^C.H^^^ 

Cocaine  is  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  coca  leaves,  and  has 
ncaiitly  acquired  a  place  in  the  tirat  rank  of  alknloids  of  medicinal 
'■Jue.  It  may  bo  cxtractetl  from  the  [ilant  by  the  usual  proceaseg, 
ivoiding  OS  much  as  possible  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies,  as 
''undergoes  hydrolysis  with  great  facility  with  formation  of  olijec- 
•Wwble  decomjioeiti  on -products. 

The  synUiesis  of  cocaine  was  effected  by  Merck  by  treatins[ 
*Oget)iu  ocgoiiine,  benzoic  anhydride  and  nictLyt  iodide  to  100''  for 
'wlionrB  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  industrial  reproduction  of  cocaine 
•win  ecgonine  Itas  been  effected  and  patented  by  Liebermann 
(pge  372). 

Cocaine  crystallises  from  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  in  colourle.ts 
■"Wlnclinie  prisms,  melting  at  97'-98''  C,  and  aubliming  with 
pUtJal  decomposition  nt  a  higher  temperature. 

Cneojno  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,'  but  dissolves  readily 
10  ikohol,  ether,  chloroform,^  benzene,  petroleum  spirit,  carbon 

'n*«alul>iltty  or  cocaine  ill  coM  wateria  probilily  near  to  1  in  1300(11.  H. 
'*al|,  but  U  comoionly  gr»t]y  ovor-estimBtod,  owin);  to  llio  rue  witli  which 
"■Wdu  ii  ile4!uiii)HM«d  by  liut  water  Willi  fnrniatiou  of  Huluble  pitKliicls. 

' tha aduliilily  of  conuna  in  chlorornrm  enablnd  B.  It.  Fiinl  lo  fl«[Hnile  i1 
"mnarphinr,  and  prove  ■  product  in Iroduciwi  uudc-r  the  nameof  hopeine, 
tt4  Mi<]  U)  1m  »  n*tiiral  run^otic  ilknloid  from  Anicric&u  liojia.  to  In',  in  fact,  &n 
mbUiulinire  of  cacoiiiouid  morphine  (J%am.  Jour.,[i],  xvi.  877). 
IIL  PART  II,  H 
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flisiilphi<lc  and  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  is  readily  removed  fioii 
its  solutions  by  adding  ammonia  and  agitating  with  ether  or  other 
immiscible  solvent. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  cocaine  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to 
litmus  and  methyl-orange,  but  does  not  affect  phenolphtbilea. 
The  free  base  may  be  titrated  with  the  aid  of  either  of  the  former 
indicators.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cocaine,  if  not  rery  carelnllj 
preimred  and  secluded  from  air,  or  preserved  by  an  antiseptic, 
rapidly  decomposes  with  formation  of  vegetable  growths. 

Cocaine  produces  on  the  tongue  a  sudden  and  characteriitic 
cessation  of  feeling,  which  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  One  drop  of 
a  4  per  cent,  solution  (of  the  hydrochloride),  if  pL'icod  ou  the 
tongue,  soon  produces  a  decided  numbness,  the  effect  being 
evanescent  unless  the  application  \ye  relocated.  Cocaine  also  pro- 
duces an  intense  local  aneesthetic  and  blanching  effect  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  single  drop  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  suffices 
to  blanch  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  Anaesthesia  of  the  eye,  of 
much  value  in  ophthalmic  operations,  can  l)e  produced  by  a  somt' 
what  larger  dose.  Dilation  of  the  pupil  is  generally  proiluced  hj 
cocaine,  whether  applied  locally  to  the  eye  or  otherwise  introduced 
into  the  system  ;  but  the  mydriasis  proiluced  by  cocaine  is  not  » 
invariable  and  is  far  less  intense  than  that  characteristic  of  atropine 
and  its  isomers. 

In  large  doses,  cocaine  has  marked  poisonous  proiHjrties.  The 
fatal  dose  for  dogs  is  from  2  to  5  grains.  The  hy^xxleriiiic  injec- 
tion of  2V  ^ri^iii  I'^s  cause<l  dangerous  symptoms  in  a  girl  twelve 
years  of  age  (s<;e  Pharm.  Jour.y  [3],  xvi.  721).^ 

Cocaine  is  Ijevo-rotatory,  the  8])eciiic  rotation  in  chloroform  wl"' 
tion  being  about  —  15^*8  for  the  sodium  say;  Avhile  the  rotatii* 
of  the  hydrochlori<le  in  dilute  alcohol  is  —52*^*2. 

Reactions  of  Cocaine. 

Cocaine  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  alkahH 
alkaline  carbonates  and  ammonia.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  exce^ 
of  ammonia,  Avhich  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  ])recipitant.^  I^recipitat^ 
cocaine  is  amorphous  Avlien  thrown  down  from  strong  solutions, but 
rapidly  Ijccomes  crystalline. 

*  For  various  nlamiin^  «yrapt.oms  produced  by  cocaine  in  dental  prtctic^ 
see  rt-niavks  by  Stockman  {Pharm.  Jmir.y  [3],  xviii.  791).  A  rwunie  o* 
the  pharmacology  of  cocaine  and  its  allies  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutic* 
Journal^  [3],  xxi.  161. 

'  If  a  solution  of  cocnine  salt  be  precipitated  with  caustic  soda  or  sodiuiD 
carbonate,  the  filtrate  will  be  found  to  contain  a  distinct  trace  of  benzoic  acid 
resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid  ;  but  this  is  not  the  raw  i^ 
ammonia  be  substituted  (B.  H.  Paul). 
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■oltition  precipitates  cocaine  from  extremely  dilute  aolu- 
twna,  and  A.  B.  Lyons  has  ntlempEed  to  employ  the  reaction 
fw  tlie  (1e termination  of  cocaine,  but  with  results  which  are 
■viting  in  ezactneEs. 

Inlimd  iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  rose-coloured  precipitnte 
•itii  ■  solution  of  1  pnrt  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  7,500  of 
rtter;  in  stronger  solutioua  the  precipitate  appears  brown,  unJ 
Uulcir  the  intcroeco|>e  assumea  the  form  of  black  globuIesL 

Tannin  produces  a  distinct  cloud  in  neutral  eolutions  of  cocnine 
oontiining  I : '26,000,  and  a  distinct  precipitate  with  twice  that 
(Mportion.  Picric  acid  produces  in  strong  solutions  a  yeJhjw 
incipilate,  rapidly  becoming  cryatjilline,  and  appearing  uudet  the 
ninoacope  in  sheaf-like  forme.  Phosjiliomolybdtc  acid  prodncea 
I  hinl  tiiiliidity  in  solutions  of  1  ;  50,000,  and  a  distinct  pre- 
^itale  with  1-.  12,500.  Phosphetungstic  acid  gives  a  gelatinous 
*)lite  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

^tinic  chloride  produces  at  once,  in  solutions  of  cocaine  hydro- 
Alaride  coDtdining  1  :  400,  a  yellow  precipitnt*  consiating  of 
plwaOBe  needles,  mostly  of  stellate  pattern.  In  solutions  of  1  :  COO 
BiMt  of  the  crystals  resemble  carpet-tncks,  consisting  of  short, 
tU-formed  prisms,  witli  a  single  branch  from  the  centre,  joined 
*t8n  oblique  angle  and  tapering  to  a  point.  The  characters  of  the 
tUonplnlinate  distinguish  cocnine  from  the  amorphous  biise 
"■ociated  with  it  in  coca-leaves,  the  platinum  salt  of  which  is  far 
'<*■  wtuble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  rosette-like  forma,  con- 
••nling  strongly  with  the  feathery  appearance  of  the  cocaine  salt. 

Cocaine  aurochloride  is  precipitated  on  adding  auric  chloride  to  a 

*dlltian  of  cocaine  hydrochloride.     In  solutions  containing  1  :  3000 

•0  ioiinedirtte  precipitate  is  produced,  which   appears  under  the 

Wowoope  in  forms  resembling  fem-froitds,  generally  with  a  stellate 

•WngemenL     In  solutione  of  1  :  12,000  similar  crystals  form  after 

•  ihort  time.      "  Cocaidine  ''  aurochloride  forms  minute  prismatic 

OJttsl*.  haviiifi  a  microscopic  appearance  quite  different  from  that  of 

Hwwcnine  salt  (A.  B.  Lyons,  AiMr.Jour.  Phann.,  Ivii.  No.  10). 

Cocaine   rendily  precipitates  pruBsiau  blue  from   a  mixture  of 

Intiond  of  potassium  ferricyanido  and  ferric  chloride. 

According  to    Lereh   and  Seharges,    if   a  drop  of   ferric 

^oride  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cocaine  and  the  liquid  boiled,  an 

"tew  red  colour  will  bo  developed  "  owing  to  the  formation  of 

nmic  acid."     BcnEoyl-ecgonine  also  gives  the  reaction. 

PoIOMium  biiihromnte  docs  not  precipitate  cocaine  except  from 

ilfall  »olutions,  unless  they  ore  very  concentrated  (1;25);  but 

Mtlze  r  atnles  that  txoxa  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 

dnaic  acid  precipitates  the  chromate,  C,TH„NO,,H,CrO,.  iu 
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silky,  lustrous  plates  (comixire  page  287).  If  0*05  gramme  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  be  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water,  and  five  drojis  of  a  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  added,  each  drop  piodncee  i 
distinct  precipitate,  which  immediately  redissolves ;  but  if  1  cc.  d 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  l>e  now  added,  a  heavy  yellow  precipitate 
of  cocaine  chromate  is  produced.  If  cocamine  be  present,  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromic  acid  will  ensue.  Ecgonine,  sparteine,  atroj^ine, 
caffeine,  pilocarpine,  ccKleine  and  mor|)hinc  do  not  form  yellov 
precipit^ites  Avitli  chromic  acid  or  potassium  chromate.  Quinine, 
quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  hydnxjuinine,  apomorpliioe, 
brucine,  strychnine  and  veratrine  form  precipitates  with  5  per 
cent,  chromic  acid  if  the  solutions  are  neutral ;  but,  according  to 
K.  Mctzer  (Phann,  Zeit,  xxxix,  697),  cocaine  is  singular  in 
being  precipitated  only  after  addition  of  hydnxihloric  acid. 

F.  Giesel  {Phann,  ZeiL,  1886,  page  132)  has  obser^-ed  tiwl 
cocaine  ])ermanganate  is  very  stable  comi>ared  with  the  com- 
sponding  salts  of  the  majority  of  alkaloids.  Hence,  if  1  centi- 
gi'amme  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  Ikj  dissolved  in  one  or  two  drops 
of  water,  and  al)out  1  c.c.  of  a  3  j>er  cent,  solution  of  potaMiuni 
permanganate  be  added,  a  purple-violet  crystalline  precij»itate  of 
cocaine  permanganate  is  proiluced,  the  supernatant  liquid 
acquiring  a  purple-violet  tint.  A.  B.  Lyons  recommends  that  a 
strong  solution  of  the  cocaine  salt  should  Ik;  useil,  and  the  per- 
manganate employed  in  decinormal  soluti(m  (3'162  grammes  p«?r 
litre).  The  precipitate  is  unstable,  and  decomjM)se8  in  a  few  hours 
even  at  the  ordinary  t^^mperature,  leaving  a  brown  hydratetl  man- 
ganese dioxide.  If  the  liquid  containing  the  precipitate  Ix?  heated 
to  boiling  decomposition  occurs  at  once,  but  without  the  production 
of  any  peculiar  odour.  But  if  examined  under  the  microscope 
Avhen  Ih'st  thrown  down,  the  precipitate  is  found  to  consist,  wholly 
or  in  part,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cociiine  solution,  of 
translucent,  violet-re<l,  rhombic  (nearly  rectangular)  plates  of  grea' 
beauty,  often  grouped  together  to  form  rosettes.  A  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  gives  a  copious  jirecipit^ite  at  once,  and  a  2  p^'^ 
cent,  solution  after  a  short  time ;  but  Avith  a  1  per  cent  solution 
the  crystals  only  form  as  evaporation  ttikes  place. 

The  behaviour  with  potassium  permanganate  serves  to  detect 
an  admixture  of  methyl  cinnamyl-ecgonine  and  certain  other  in*' 
purities  in  cocaine  hydrochloride.  The  i)resence  of  these  causes  a*^ 
immediate  reduction  of  the  j)ennanganato  in  the  coliL  The  fit^ 
drop  or  two  of  the  reagent  produces  a  brown  discoloration,  whil<^ 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  a  further  addition  is  more  orl<'^ 
brown,  instead  of  a  distinct  violet-purple  or  red.  If  a  limitc*^ 
quantity  of  the  reagent  be  employed,  and  the  liquid  heated  to 
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■ia  ptesenee  of  impuriliea  a  distinct  odour  vill  ba  developed 
in  Mine  cases  resembling  tli&t  of  bitter-almond  oil,  iind  iu  others 
Kb  tjiat  of  crude  cocaine  (A.  B,  Ly  on b,  Amer.  Jvur/i.  Pharm., 

1886,  po^  340).  Tlie  behaviour  of  other  alkaloids  with  potiusium 
jnaiuiiiganatc  is  dcBcribed  on  [nge  144. 

Areopling  to  F.  da  Silva  {Compt.  Rejul.,  cxi.  348;  Pharm. 
Jmir.,  [3],  sxi.  162),  when  trented  by  Vitali's  test  for  atr()pi!ie 
(jug*  257),  evnn  a  iiiiimte  qunntity  i>f  cncnine  (00005  gramme) 
^Telnpea  n  distinct  and  [>eculiiir  odour,  recalling  that  of  ]icppcr- 
UiU  cir  citronella.  No  other  alkaloid  extracted  by  benzene  from 
U  xmiuoniaual  eolution  behaves  at  till  similarly,  though  atrupino, 
klWyunine,  strychnine,  eoileine  and  eserine  give  colour- reactions, 
■nil  llie  last-Qfimod  alkaloid  developes  n  disagreeable  smell  resem- 
MiligpheDyl-cnrbttmine(page  46).  Delpbinine.brucine,  and  vera- 
Irilw  develop  slight  odours  whicli  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that 
produced  I'y  coeninB.  A.  C.  S  t  a  r  k  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xjti.  848) 
ku  Kinfirmcd  Da  Silva's  statements,  hut  considers  the  odour  scarcely 
diUiDctive  eiiotigh  to  render  the  test  completely  reliable. 

Salts  or  CocMtiB. 

Cuaiim-  ll'ctrochtorule.  11  ydrochlorafe  of  Cocaine,  Cj,HjjXO^.HCI. 
nil  Hklt,  which  is  readily  prepared  by  iieutralising  cocaine  by 
Mtochloric  acid,  crystallises  from  olcoliol  in  short  prisms  melting 
•t  Wr'S.  The  ciystals  from  the  ai^iieous  solution  contain,  acconling 
*•  A.  B.  Lyons,  9-6  per  cent,  ot  water,  while  those  from  the 
•IWholic  solution  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  is  not  hygroscopic,  but 
■*  nluble  in  less  thim  its  own  weight  of  water,  forming  a  thick 
■pnpf  liqnid.  It  is  ri'odily  soluble  in  spirit,  but  with  less  facility 
fe  itiiolute  alcohol,  chtoroforra,  and  amylic  alcohol ;  and  is  prac- 
*htUy  insoluble  in  ether,  petroleum  spirit,  and  fixed  and  volatile 
*Blk  Ethec  precipitates  cocaine  hydrochloride  from  its  solutions 
<B  klmlutA  alcohol  *  and  chloroform. 

Ooeaine  Jfyilrobromi^e,  BHBr,2HjO,  crystallises  readily  from 
Wiqueous  solution  in  transparent  prisms,  stahlu  in  the  air. 

woini;  AtetaU  is  retidtly  aotulile  in  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
Wiin  it  in  a  crystalline  condition,  as  acetic  acid  is  given  otf  liuring 
tta  tvaporation  of  its  solution. 

Oocairtf  Ohah  readily  crystallises,  and  is  soluble  in  oleic  acid 
Mid  fixdd  oils. 

Cooiine  gives  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric,  boric  and  oxalic 
*(iil«.    The  dtraie  is  hygroscopic,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty, 

'StAokniftii  (Pham.  Jovr.,  {3],  xvii.  8431  give*  the  solubility  of  pure 
»<illM  liyilroi^lilorida  in  clilaroruriu,  ■liaoliit?  slooliol,  and  aaiylic  aluahol  u 
I  h  4>,  1 1n  31,  nuil  1  in  70  reapnclirelr;  bat  D.  N.  PbiiI  doei  not  flail  such 
la|i  pn^iOTtions  of  solvont  accesury. 
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Cocaine  Benzoafe,  Ci-^^^^'SO^fC^Ufi^  maj  be  prepared  by  mixing 
molecular  proportions  of  cocaine  and  benzoic  acid.  It  is  a  veiy 
solultle  salt,  obtainable  with  difficulty  in  acicular  ciystals,  the 
solution  usually  dr^'ing  up  to  a  gummy  mass,  which  gradually 
acquires  a  crystalline  structure.  A  sample  of  commercial  cocaiue 
benzoate  of  French  origin  was  found  by  B.  H.  Paul  to  give  ni» 
precipitate  of  cocaine  with  ammonia,  and  no  benzoic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  consisted  of  benzoyl-ecgonine  {Pltam. 
Jftur.,  [3],  xvi.  817).  Acconling  to  A.  Bignon  {Pharnu  Jour^ 
[3],  xvi.  t21),  the  anaesthesia  produced  by  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  cocaine  benzoate  lasts  during  four  consecutive  hours,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  the  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  the  hydrochloride. 

Examination  of  Commercial  Cocaine  and  its  Salts. 

The  absolute  purity  of  cocaine  and  cocaine  salts  intendc<l  for 
medicinal  use  is  essential,  as  various  undesirable  and  even 
dangerous  symptoms  are  produced  by  certain  impurities  liable  to 
l>e  present.^ 

Cnifh  Cocaine  has  for  some  time  been  manufactured  in  South 
America  for  export  to  European  markets  in  place  of  coca  leaves, 
which  have  been  found  liable  to  deterioration  in  transit     B.  U. 
Paul  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  782)  descril>es  it  as  a  white  or 
yellowish  pulverulent  substance  compressed  into  thin  cakes.    It 
contains  not  only  earthy  substances,  sodium  carbonate  and  lime 
salts,  but  also  a  Avaxy  substance  and  traces  of  petroleum.    Its 
manufacture  has  probably  been  effected   by  extracting  the  coca 
leaves  with  petroleum  spirit,  Avashing  out  the  alkaloid  with  w 
acid,  and  then  precipitating  it  Avith  lime  or  sodium  carbonate.    It 
is  rei)rosented  as  containing  from  80  to  upAvards  of  90  i»er  cent  of 
alkaloid,  but  the  proportion  of  crystallisable  cocaine  present  varies 
considerably,  in  one  instance  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  total 
alkaloid  present  (85  per  cent).     The  remaining  portion  was  pr^" 
cipitated  on  adding  ammonia  to  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  ^^^ 
oily  globules,  which  after  a  time  collected  at  the  bottom  of  ^^^ 
liquid  as  a  viscid  semi-transparent  layer,  which  idtimately  beca-*]*''^ 
more  or  less  crystalline.     In  all  cases  the  liquid  remained  qti^^ 

1  The  characters  and  tests  for  cocaine  hydrochloride  given  in  the  Bri^^ 
Pharinacopmia  of  1885  are  inadequate,  and  in  several  re8i>ects  grossly  *V 
accurate.  In  the  first  issue,  it  was  incorrectly  described  as  readily  solubl*-*  * 
ether,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  practically,  if  not  absolutely,  t/isoluble.  i*'* 
mistake  is  corrected  in  the  reprint,  Imt  the  aqueous  solution  is  still  desera *** 
as  having  a  bitter  taste,  which  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  pure  salt,  an*-^ 
said  to  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  amrooiiiuin,  soluble  in  ezCT^ 
of  the  reagent,  which  is  not  the  fact  ''The  aqueous  solation  dilates  ^ 
pupil  of  the  eye.  It  (?  the  aqueous  solution)  dissolves  without  colour  iu  c*^ 
coucentrated  acids,  but  chars  with  hot  sulphuric  acid." 
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forn  cDDflidemble  time,  in  this  r^apect  presentiog  a  mnrkcd 
tontnst  to  tlie  ro|)iil  cleariug  of  the  liquid,  which  takes  place  when 
pue  cocaine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  its  hydrochloride. 

Tlie  auulyaLs  til  a  sample  "jf  crude  cocaine  by  E.  R.  Squib  Ij 
iboved : — Moisture,  3'f!5  per  cent;  residue  insoluble  iu  ethoi', 
J'SS ;  impurity  soluble  in  ether,  0-50 ;  pure  alkaloid,  8994  ;  and 
]tm,  106  per  cent,  (Jmh-.  Soe.  Chfm.  Tnd..  viii.  724,  1013). 

A  convenient  method  of  purifying  cocaine  is  to  recrydtallise  it 
aarecal  tiuiM  from  strong  alcohol,  and,  when  a  certain  degree  of 
purt^  has  been  attained,  precipitate  the  base  from  its  solution  in 
10  jmrts  of  strong  alcohol  by  addition  of  5  measures  of  'water. 

Paul  and  Cownloy  have  pointed  out  that  the  solubility  of  a 
lanple  of  cocaine  in  petroleum  spirit  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  protit 
0(  its  purity,  since  uinnamyl-cocaine  behaves  similarly. 

John  William»  {Year-Book  Pharm.,  1887,  page  502)  pro- 
po»«i  to  purify  and  assay  commercial  cocaine  hydrochloride  by 
iltwulving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol 
(>{>.  gr.  0795),  and  adding  to  this  solution  six  times  its  measure 
frf  dry  ether,  when  the  cocaine  hydrochloride  is  precipitat«d  in  a 
fitwly-divided  but  perfectly  crystalline  condition.  Unfortunately, 
Upointed  out  by  B.  H.  P  a  u  1,  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  amorphous 
iHwiiad  of  benzoyl-ecgonine  are  precipitated  under  the  same  con- 
^^dk;  and  hence  the  method  is  useless  for  the  assay  of  crude 
"loiino  hydrochloride  or  for  the  elimination  of  impurities,  though 
Iwiceabic  for  improving  the  appearance  of  a  pure  salt  and  con- 
'•rting  it  into  a  convenient  form  for  use.' 

Cocaine  hydrochloride  should  Ire  perfectly  colourless,  and  soluble 
iDVatsTto  a  perfectly  colourless  solution,  which  ought  to  be  absolutely 
''Wtnl  to  litmus-paper.  The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  keeps  fairly 
*»U,  but  in  presence  of  common  impurities  is  decomposed  willi 
SNa(  facility.  In  the  dry  solid  state,  cocaine  hydrochloride  under- 
S^  DO  change  by  keeping.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
wwtt;  but  as  sold  it  not  unfrequently  retains  the  odour  of  a 
^TBot  used  in  its  preparation,  or  has  n  peculiar  butyric  or  mousy 
■Wll,  or  even  a  distinct  benzoic  odour.  In  any  case,  a  sample 
*<Wlig  a  distinct  odour  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 

Fore  iKicuinu  hydrochloride  is  always  distinctly  crystalline,  though 
Vnelt  of  the  commercial  article  presents  an  amorphous  or  granular 

I^u)  iJiIs  tliRt  it  is  a  niiatnkn  to  atlrmpt  tlie  puriGcatinn  at  cocaine  hydro- 
^rids  at  all.  Ttid  free  ■Ikntoid  ia  niiidi  more  «uw»ptibie  of  purificatiou, 
Ud  mj  t«  obtitinpd  iji  rt>ry  line  urysUla  eitUer  ftom  etiier  or  alcohol.  From 
IVl  eocaiuc  tbv  liydi'ochloride  can  be  readily  pre[)areil,  ai  the  neutral  solution 
B^bv  crtinrati-il  to  dr.vnrn  witliout  dtrvonipaition,  and  the  resultant  dry 
ril  MS  lit  rmilily  converlud  into  a  good-Iouking  crystalline  coodilioti  ly 
*""■     i  ntthod. 
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appearance.  The  tendency  to  crystallise  is  so  marked  that  K  IL 
Paul  (Phatnn.  Jour,^  [3],  xviil  781)  regards  an  amorphous  condi- 
tion, or  even  difficult  crystaliisability^as  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  impurity.  Paul  states  that  on  dissolving  5  to  10  grains  of  a 
pure  sample  in  1  drachm  of  water  and  rapidly  evaporating  the 
solution  (in  a  glass  basin)  on  a  water-bath,  the  dry  residue  obtained 
will  be  white  and  opaque,  presenting  a  radiating  crystalline  structure, 
while  in  the  case  of  an  impure  mixed  salt  the  residue  will  be  more 
or  less  yellow,  translucent,  and  of  a  gummy  or  resinoid  character. 

The  most  definite  test  for  the  purity  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  is 
said  by  Antrich  {Ber,^  xx.  310)  to  be  the  optical  activity.  In 
dilute  alcoholic  solution,  at  20°  C,  the  specific  rotatory  power  is 
S„=  -(52°18+0-1588g),andS„=  - (67-982 -0-15827c);  where 

q  is  the  weight  of  dilute  alcohol  of  "9353  specific  gravity  at  -jr  (which 

corresponds  to  a  mixture  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol 
with  9  parts  of  water)  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution, 
and  c  is  the  weight  of  hydrochloride  in  100  volumes  of  the  solu- 
tion. When  9  =  0,  or,  in  other  words,  the  solution  is  aqueous, 
Sp=  -52°-2  ;  when  q  is  100,  8^=  -  68°-06. 

The  characteristics  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  should  be,  according 
to  Beckurts,  that  it  should  give  a  clear  and  colourless  solution 
in  water ;  leave  no  residue  on  ignition ;  give  a  colourless  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
0*020  gramme  to  1  c.c. ;  that  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
should  be  absolutely  neutral  (to  litmus) ;  not  immediately  reduce 
potassium  permanganate  :  and  when  heated  with  the  latter  reagent 
give  off  no  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil. 

The  German  Pharmacopoeia  (1890)  prescribes  the  following 
tests  for  cocaine  hydrochloride  : — 0*1  gramme  is  dissolved  in  5  c.c. 
of  water,  and  3  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  added.  This  solution 
should  be  coloured  violet  by  1  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  and  if  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  the  colora- 
tion should  but  slightly  decrease  in  half  an  hour.  One  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  should  dissolve  0*1  gramme  of  a  cocaine  salt 
without  coloration. 

The  following  test  is  duo  to  H.  M  a  c  1  a  g  a  n  {Amer,  Drug,,  1 887, 
page  22  ;  Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  686) : — One  grain  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water,  2  drops  of  strong 
ammonia  are  added,  and  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  rubbed 
from  time  to  time  with  a  glass  rod ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  good 
crop  of  glistening  crystals  separate.  When  the  cocaine  is  not 
very  pure  the  solution  remains  clear,  or  else  dejwsits  only  a  small 
crop.  With  a  good  sample  a  dense  precipitate  is  produced  either 
at  once  or  on  stirring,  and  soon  acquires  a  crystalline  condition, 
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the  liquid  rapidly  clearing.     When  the  cocaine  contains  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  amorphous  alkaloid  the  solution  becomes  milky. 

B.  H.  Paul  (PAarm.  Jour,,  [3],  xviii.  783)  has  pointed  out 
that  the  precipitate  of  cocaine  produced  in  Maclagan's  test  redis- 
solves  if  left  for  a  long  time  in  the  ammoniacal  solution,  owing  to 
its  conversion  into  the  soluble  base  benzoyl-ecgonine.  He  describes 
a  quantitative  application  of  the  ammonia  test  (using  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  salt)  which,  in  the  case  of  good  samples  free  from 
odour  and  colour,  will  fairly  indicate  the  purity  and  value ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  bad  samples,  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  precipitated  alkaloid.  This  is  done  by  adding  the  ammonia 
gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  a  crystalline  precipitate 
forms  and  the  liquid  clears  promptly.  When  the  precipitate  begins 
to  form  clots  which  adhei-e  to  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the 
liquid  remains  milky,  the  precipitate  already  formed  is  separated, 
and  the  amorphous  precipitate  produced  on  further  addition  of 
ammonia  collected  separately.^  The  following  results  were  obtained 
by  B.  H.  Paul  by  the  examination  of  commercial  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride by  the  above  process : — 


Sample  Number. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


10 

11 
12 


Water,  per  cent. 


•90 
•50 

•  •  • 

1^00 
•43 

119 
•43 

9-47 

2-00 
0^57 
2^03 


Ammonia  Precipitate,  per  cent. 


On  Sample. 

=0n  Dry  Salt. 

85  •e 

80-3 

84-3 

847 

84-0 

84 

83-6 

84-00 

82^6 

82-95 

81^35 

82-33 

8104 

81-40 

74-9 

8-275 

rCryst 
\  Amorph. 

664  > 

12-2  r 

80-2 

r  Cryat. 
\  Amorph. 

43"28t 
31-93 

78-66 

i  Cryat 
\  Amorph. 

417  t 
317    ■ 

75-6 

65  3 

•  •  • 

The  ammonia  precipitates  from  the  first  eight  of  these  samples  were 
perfectly  crystalline,  without  any  trace  of  stickiness ;  they  deposited 
rapidly,  and  left  the  supernatant  liquid  quite  clear  and  bright.  In 
the  case  of  samples  9,  10  and  11,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
alkaloid  was  of  an  amorphous  sticky  nature,  quite  different  from 
that  obtained  from  a  pure  salt.  No.  12  was  so  impure  that  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  a  fractional  precipitation  quantitatively. 

^The  amorphous  alkaloid  when  freed  from  colouring  matter  is  a  clear 
yellowish  transparent  substance,  resembling  thick  canada-balsani,  and  the 
hydrochloride  forms  a  varnish-like  mass  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  |)owder. 
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Paul  states  that  the  principal  impurity  in  the  last  four  samples 
'^^'as  undoubtedly  the  hydrochloride  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
associated  with  cocaine  in  coca  leaves  (see  page  287),  the  salts 
having  been  probably  produced  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the 
mixed  bases  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  presence  of  this  amorphous  base  should  be  tolerated  in  a  pro- 
duct which  purports  to  be  **  cocaine  hydrochloride." 

Decomposition-Products  of  Cocaine. 

Benzoyl-ecgoninb.     CjeHjgNO^;  or  C8Hi3N(O.C7H50).CO.OH. 

This  base  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzoic  anhydride 
or  benzoic  chloride  on  ecgonine,  and  is  also  a  product  of  the  action 
of  acids  or  water  on  cocaine.  Hence  it  occurs  as  a  bye-product  of 
the  manufacture  of  cocaine.^  On  a  large  scale,  benzoyl-ecgonine  is 
prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  little  more  than  one  molecule  of 
benzoic  anhydride  to  a  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  one 
molecule  of  ecgonine,  and  heating  the  mixture  on  the  Avater-bath 
for  about  an  hour.  After  cooling,  the  product  is  shaken  with  ether 
to  remove  unchanged  benzoic  anhydride  and  acid,  and  the  residual 
benzoyl-ecgonine  waslied  with  a  little  water  to  dissolve  unaltered 
ecgonine.  The  yield  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  ecgonine 
employed,  and  an  additional  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  concen- 
trating the  mother-liquor  and  again  treating  it  with  benzoic 
anhydride. 

Benzoyl-ecgonine  crystallises  with  4H2O  in  transparent,  flat, 
trimctric  prisms,  resembling  ammonium  oxalate,  which  melt 
at  a  variable  temperature  ranging  from  87°-140°.  When  fusion 
occurs  at  the  lower  temperature  (as  happens  when  the  heat  is 
rapidly  aj)plied),  the  substance  resolidifies  on  further  heating,  and 
melts  again  at  195°,  turning  brown  at  the  same  time. 

Benzoyl-ecgonine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  alkalies  and  acids.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  ether. 

The  acetate  and  mlpJiate  of  benzoyl-ecgonine  crystallise  in 
prisms.  BHAuCl^  forms  small,  yellow,  anhydrous  scales,  soluble 
in  alcohol  but  only  sparingly  so  in  water. 

When  heated  with  alkalies  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  in 
sealed  tubes,  the  base  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid  and 
ecgonine.  By  treatment  with  methyl  iodide  it  yields  cocaine. 

^  Benzoyl-ecgonine  is  easily  produced  by  heating  cocaine  with  aliout  20 
parts  of  water  in  a  closed  tube.  The  cocaine  melts  at  about  90°,  but  gradually 
dissolves  on  maintaining  the  temperature  at  100^  The  change  is  facilitated 
by  agitation,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  which  is 
only  faintly  acid  if  pure  cocaine  was  employed. 
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•  Benioyl-ecgoniiio  iloea  not  apjiear  to  have  much,  if  any,  auics- 
ttietie  effect  when  applied  to  tlic  eye,  and  exerts  only  a  moderate 
dilBting  Action  on  the  pupil.  R.  Stockman  states  that  it  is 
very  irritating  to  the  mucous  Diembraues,  and  when  injected  eub- 
cutaneousty  produces  tetanic  epaams.  In  many  respects  ita  action 
reGenibles  that  of  caireino,  but  puralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves  is 
quit*  absent  (Pliarm.  Jom:,  [3].  xvi.  89M). 

EcooKiNK.  CoIIijNOj;  or  CaHj3N(0H),C00H.  (See  also  page 
270.)  Ecgonine  is  obtuined,  together  with  benzoic  acid  and  methyl 
lUcohol,  by  heatiug  cocaine  with  cunceutrated  hydrouhlorie  add  to 
100"  in  seidod  tulies  (pftj,'^  272).*  Also,  when  cocaine  or  ita 
hydrochloride  ia  heated  with  20  parts  of  water  and  10  of  baryta  to 
120°  Id  sealed  tubas,  it  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation : — 

Ci7H„N0^  +  2HjO  =  CjHeOs  +  CbH,jN03+ CH,0. 
The  nctual  products  are  methyl  alcohol,  barium  benzoate,  and  a  com- 
]K)und  of  biiriuni  benzoate  with  the  barium  compound  of  eegonine, 
(SBa(C(,H,^NOg)j+Bu(OBK)j+3:H20),  which  forms  slender  pris- 
tnatlc  uetHllee,  very  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  Thia  compound  is  a  convenient  source  of 
ec^nino.  On  subjecting  it  to  dry  distillation  it  yields  an 
iaatropine,  the  chloroplutiuitte  of  which  forms  bulky,  orange - 
ml,  deliquescent  crystals  containing  (CaII,jNO)jnjPtClg. 

Eegonine  crystalliaeB  from  absolute  alcohol  in  nionoulintc  prisms 
flontaining  1  aqua,  which  melt  at  198°;  or,  after  drying  at  140^ 
to  expel  the  water  of  crystallisation,  at  205°.  Ecgonine  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.     It  has  a  slight  bitter-sweet  taste. 

When  ecgonine  is  heated  with  moderately  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  ueillier  carbonic  oxide  nor  formic  acid  is  formed,  but  a  base 
a  produced  whlcli  bears  the  same  relation  to  ecgoniiie  tliat  ether 
bears  to  alcohol     It  unites  both  with  acids  and  bases. 

C.  E.  Merck  (Bw.,  xix.  3002)  states  that  ecgoninc,  when 
ilistilled  wilU  nearly  dry  barium  hydroxide,  yields  methyl  amine 
and  nut  ethylamine  as  one  of  the  products,  thus  agreeing  with  tlie 
behaviour  of  tropine  when  similarly  treated. 

When  ecgonine  (or  auhydro-ecgoniue)  is  oxidised  with  potas- 
eium  permanganate,  or  nitric  acid,  succinic  acid  is  formed  (£  i  n  - 

*  liabcrmsan  and  Gioul  obtain  ecgouinp  ou  a  ^tigfs  scale  by  boiling  the 
BnorpbuiiB  baw  obtaiued  In  the  nmnnracture  of  cocaine  Tor  sbout  *n  liuar  witii 
hjdnxibluric  iKid.  Tlin  Altered  solutiou  i>  ovaparatcd  to  dryness,  tbo  reaidiiu 
tnatnl  with  a  littlo  alcahol  to  remove  im[>urities,  and  the  r«aidital  eogoninu 
kydradiloridfl  dsconiiioEfd  by  suiiiuni  carliuiiate,  the  Ubi^reted  bsGu  being 
raerysUUiMd  IVcni  alcnhd, 
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horn,  Ber,y  xxi.  47),  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  side-chain  in 
the  molecule  of  ecgonine  must  be  either  in  the  a-  or  jS-position. 

Ecgonine  contains  a  carboxyl-group,  and  hence  behaves  at  once 
as  nn  acid  and  a  base.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  reacts  with 
alkalies  to  form  gummy  compounds  of  faint  alkaline  reaction, 
which  crystallise  with  difficulty  and  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Ecgonine  hydrochloride,  CgHj^NOg^HCl,  forms  triclinic 
tables,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  melting  at  246°  C. 
BgllgPtClg,  after  drying  at  140°,  melts  at  226°.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  deposited  in  orange-red  prisms  on  adding 
excess  of  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution.  BHAuCl^  is  a  greenish 
yellow,  gummy  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

With  iodised  potassium  iodide,  ecgonine  yields  a  reddish  brown 
precipitate,  rapidly  changing  to  reddish  yellow,  microscopic  tables 
or  prisms.  In  dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  is  formed  only  after 
concentmtion.  In  the  animal  system,  cocaine  is  converted  into 
ecgonine,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  this  test. 

Anhydro-ecgoninb.  CgHijNOg;  or  CgNH^Me.CHiCH.COOH. 
This  base  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  or 
pentachloride  on  ecgonine,  or  by  heating  cocaine  for  eight  hours  to 
1 40°  with  glacial  acetic  acid  which  has  been  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  235"^, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene  and  petroleum  spirit.^  When  anhydro-ecgonine  is  heated 
with  water  to  150°,  methylamine  is  liberated.  It  combines 
directly  Avith  bromine  to  form  a  base  containing  CQHj3Br2N02, 
the  hydrochloride  of  which  melts  at  184°.  The  salts  of  anhydro- 
ecgonine  are  crystallisable.  BHCl  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol 
in  white  needles  melting  at  240°-241°. 

Bases  allied  to  Cocaine. 

Dextro-cocainb.  CiyHjiNO^.  Einhorn  and  Marquardt 
(/?cr.,  xxiii.  469,  979)  have  found  that  by  warming  with  aqueous 
potash  for  twenty-four  hours,  ecgonine  is  converted  into  a  base 
which  differs  from  ordinary  ecgonine  in  being  much  less  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  having  a  much  higher  melting-point  (254°)  ; 
but  especially  in  being  dextro-rotatory. 

From  this  dextroecgonine  a  synthetic  dextro-cocaine  may  bo 
prepared  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  on  standing,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit. 

Dextro-cocaine  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  melting  at  43°-45°, 

^  Hence  it  is  best  isolated  by  treating  the  solution  of  its  hydrochloride  with 
argentic  oxide  (compare  page  20).  It  may  be  purified  by  precipitation  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether. 
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f  tnatlng  its  solution  uitk  a  crystal  of  bmizoyl-Ucxlroecgoiiiiic 
ethyl -ester. 

Tho  «alt9  of  dextro-uocaine  crystallise  well.  BHCt  is  tntmli  uorc 
diflWultly  solublu  thitn  the  liydrochloride  of  ordinary  cocaine,  and 
nielteat  205°instendof  181°'5.  BUKUg  is  especially  characteristic. 
100  parte  of  water  at  20°  C.  dissolve  195  ports  of  the  uitrate, 
wbicb  is  precipitated  in  crystals  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  solutions 
of  other  suits  of  the  base.  This  beliaviour  distin^iuishes  dextro- 
cocaine  from  ordinary  cocaine.  BgHyPtClg  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  yellowish  needles.  BHAuCl^  crystallises  from  dilute 
ttlouhul  iu  needles  welting  at  148°. 

Dcxtro-cotaine  was  found  to  re-aenible  ordinary  cocaine  in  its 
physiological  effects,  except  that  local  ansssthelic  action  commenced 
more  mpidly,  and  disappeared  in  a  shorter  time. 

With  clironiic  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  and  auric  chloride, 
ilextro-cuciitne  behaves  like  cocaine. 

CocKTHVLiNB,  HoMococAiNB,  or  Bcnioyl-pcgonine  elhyl-ester, 
C[,H^NO^.  ia  Uie  biglior  honiolugue  of  cocaine,  which  base  it 
cbisely  re-scmbles.  It  is  prepai'ed  by  heating  1>enzoyI-ecgonine  with 
ethyl  iodidfi  and  alcohol  for  eight  hours  at  100^.  It  cryatailisea 
from  alcohol  iu  vitreous  prisms  melting  at  108''~109°,  and  is  also 
•oluhie  in  ether  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  c/ihiro^ilatiiia/r 
Corau  bright  yellow,  rhondtiu  plates,  resembling  the  cocaine  salt 
but  more  crystalline.  Physiologically,  homococaine  is  similar  in  ite 
oSiscta  to  cocaine,  hut  is  weaker  and  less  toxic,  mid  does  not  appear 
to  ho  ntylrintic. 

The  higher  hontologues  of  cocetliyline,  containinf;  propyl  and 
Isobutyl  grou|is,  have  been  preiiured  by  Biniilar  means;  and 
also  by  passing  hydrochloric  acij  gas  into  a  solution  of  beneoyl- 
Ocgoniue  in  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

ClKJfiHYL-cocAiNK.  C,sHaXO^  ;  Of  C^n„(CHj)(C„HiO)XOg . 
This  Imso  baa  been  obtuincil  synthetically  by  passing  dry  liydro- 
dlloric  ffu  into  a  solution  of  cinnamyl-ecgonine  (prepared  by  heat. 
tug  ecf^nine  with  cinnamic  anhydride  and  water).  It  forma  large 
colourless  crystals  melting  at  121°,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
lint  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  When  boiled  with 
hydrocldoric  acid  it  is  decomposed  readily  and  quimtitatively  into 
cinnamic  acid,  ecgonine,  and  mctliyl  alcohol.  BliCI  is  precipitated 
■■  an  oil  which  solidities  after  a  time  on  adding  a  large  volume 
of  ether  to  a  strong  acidulated  solulion  of  the  salt  in  alcohol. 
BjHjPtCIg  crystallises  in  microscopic  needles  melting  at  217". 
nfaeu  treated  with  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
Ctnoamyl-ciMninc  and  its  salts  immodiately  evolve  a  strong  odottr 
of  bcDxaldeliyde  (bitter-almond  oilj. 
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Cinnaniyl-cocaine  has  been  proved  to  occur  naturally  in  coca 
leaves  from  various  sources.  Paul  and  Cownley  {Phamu 
Jfmr,y  [3],  xx«  165)  examined  a  sample  of  leaves  containing  1*75 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloid,  nearly  0*5  per  cent,  being  crystallisable 
from  petroleum  spirit,  but  which,  nevertheless,  contained  very  little 
real  cocaine.  On  oxidation  by  permanganate  the  crystallisable 
alkaloid  yielded  abundance  of  benzaldehyde,  and  in  other  respects 
corresponded  with  cinnamyl-cocaine  (methyl  cinnamyl-ecgonine). 

CocAMiNE.  a-Truxilline.  CjgH^XjOg+HgO.  This  base  is  con- 
tained in  notable  quantity  in  Truxillo  coca  leaves.  Hesse  found  0*6 
per  cent  in  leaves  of  a  different  kind,  and  states  that  East  Indian 
coca  leaves,  and  especially  those  from  Java,  contain  cocamine  in  con- 
siderable amount.  Liebermann  regards  cocamine  as  identical  with 
the  base  originally  described  by  him  asy-isatropyl  cocaine, 
and  afterwards  asa-truxilline;  but  Hesse  contends  that  Lieber- 
mann's  product  was  a  mixture,  of  which  cocamine  was  a  leading 
constituent.^ 

Cocamine  has  a  bitter  taste.  Hesse  and  Stockman  found  its 
physiological  effect  to  be  similar  to  that  of  cocaine,  but  somewhat 
weaker,  and  its  ansBsthetic  action  especially  weak.  On  the  other 
hand,  G.  Falkson  alludes  to  y-isatropylcocaine  (cocamine)  as  a 
**  deadly  alkaloid,"  and  Liebermann  describes  it  as  a  heart-poison 
which  does  not  produce  anaesthesia.  To  its  presence  as  an 
impurity,  the  occasionally  highly  toxic  effects  of  commercial  cocaine 
are  not  improbably  due. 

Cocamine  is  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  from 
solutions  of  its  salts,  and  after  exposure  at  the  ordinary  temi)era- 
ture  in  a  desiccator  retains  one  molecule  of  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  chloroform,  but  differs  from 
cocaine  in  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit.  Neither 
the  free  base  nor  its  salts  have  been  obtained  crystallised.  Repeated 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  soda  was  the 
process  employed  by  Liebermann  to  purify  the  cocamine  from  the 
co-occurring  isococamine  ()3-truxilline),  which  is  also  bitter,  and 
produces  numbness  of  the  tongue  very  slowly  by  reason  of  its 
sparing  solubility. 

Both  cocamine  and  its  isomeride  have  been  obtained  syntheti- 
cally. When  hydrolysed  by  mineral  acids  they  yield  ecgonine, 
methyl  alcohol,  and  cocaic  and  isococaic  acids  respectively. 

Cocaic  Acidy  CgHgOg,  or  C^gHj^O^,  called  by  Liebermann  y-isa- 
tropic  acid  or  a-truxillic  acid,  is  produced  by  boiling 

^  The  compoHition  of  cocamine  and  its  allies  has  formed  the  subject  of  an 
embittered  controversy  between  Liebermann  and  Hesse  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  zxi. 
1109,  1129;  xxiL  61,  101).  •  ' 
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•  with  hydiwhlotio  acid,  The  isomeric  igorocait:  ariil 
(^-iMtropic  or  /9-trnxJllic  acid)  is  the  similnr  product  from  iso- 
oocftinine.  Cocaic  acM  melts  at  374",  is  tasteless  and  mloiirless, 
insolnhle  in  water,  mid  nearly  insohibic  in  ether,  from  which, 
however,  it  vryntnllisfi*  in  forms  rescnihling  beiiEOic  acid.  Isococatc 
{^trnxillic)  acid  melts  at  20G".  Both  cocaic  and  isococaiu  acids 
yield  cinnamic  acid  and  other  products  on  distillation. 

BlKSOTLrPBKUDorROPiNB,  CgHijNO.CjHjO,  is  a  base  isolated  by 
O  i  e  a  e  1  from  a  narrow-leaved  coca  plant  cultivate<l  in  Java  {Ber., 
3Cxiv.  2336).  It  somewhat  resembles  dcxtrococaine,  but  is  opti- 
oUly  inactive,  and  dilfure  from  other  coca-bases  in  not  yielding 
rnethyl  alcohol  on  hydrolysis ;  for.  when  heated  with  liydrochloria 
acid  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  some  hours,  it  ia  completely 
decorapoMi^d  into  benzoic  acid  and  pseudotropine, 
CaHjjNO  (see  page  247).  In  this  respect  the  hose  resembles 
■toopiue  anil  the  other  tro peine s.'  Benzoyl- pseudotropine  is 
obtained  as  a  milky  precipitate  whicii  does  not  become  crystalline 
on  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts. 
The  bas^  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution  is  ohtained  as  an  oil  which,  when  quite  dry,  solidifies 
in  indiating  crystnls  melting  at  49°  C.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  other,  chloroform,  benzene 
and  petroleum  spirit.  ItHCl.  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
Acid  gas  i[ito  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base,  crystnlliscs  in  whit« 
needles  molting  at  271°.  The  solution  gives  a  bulky  crj-stallins 
pracipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  fi^UgPlCtg  is  a  flesh-coloured 
preoipttate,  insoluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  BUAuCl^ 
oyBtallisee  from  water  in  sparingly  soluble  yellow  needles,  melting 
St  208".  The  picrale  forma  fine  yellow  needles,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water.  With  potassium  bichromate,  benzoyl -pseudotropine 
yields  a  crystalline  precipitate,  instead  of  an  oily  one  like  cocaine 
and  dextrococttine. 

Amorphous  Bases  of  Coca. 

In  isolating  cocaine  there  is  found  in  the  mother-liijuors  a 
TUuthlo  ipinntity  of  a  basic  substance  commonly  known  na 
"aniorp  lio  us  cocaine,"  while  the  names  cocaicine  and 
eoeainoidine  have  also  been  applied  to  it,  Amorplious  cocaine 
(•described  by  K.  Stockman  {Phann.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  861)  as 
ran^png  in  colour  from  dark  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and  consistence 
from  that  of  tmncle  to  n  sticky  tenacious  solid,  having  a  peculiar 
'  (iloliriticli  flnrln  tlmt  benjoyl-pMtidotropina  introduced  into  the  eyes  nf 
l»bbit«  (Kculnni  atrong  local  anrctthcHia  snil  a  slight  cnlirgenient  of  the  pii]iil, 
ta  th'a  rmpcdt  soting  mora  like  oo«aino  thou  stroiiiuo. 
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fnif*Ll  y*sitEm.\cnir  lanc  zf  ^iercoH.  izl*I  i.  :c::^^  oii  xrcma^  taste* 
^,  i'>Ti;iT  .;i:!iiiiiiirt»  "liiir  **iaij.r:b.<i&  ^:«.'ai2»**  a  in  naliiy  » 
*iiiT«!i  :c  -r-rTin«T  :r7>siZIn.»*  i-^rimt*  in.  lTjr:s«.  the  ikjoid 
i.lLiJ:i!i  sui  V  ia-T*  ^•^n  f-.nzii  zl  r:«ia  I^at-^s  br  Laasen. 
T2si  ^sif.rz'ctr^  LV.i.Vui  i»  -ii^nirfcii  ±r:cL  ^2w  r:ci  in  gmler  or 
>b«  izif-fuia  'it  'jitt  pr:«:*»SB«»sj  a#."r  -jniTu.T-iii  :t  Bannfactmeis, 
izti  :*>  3;r»s«::i:i*  2*  i-tcrfairtr^i  tj  >■•:.>: am. 11  i:  joc»:<int  for  certain 
'iisijT'rei'.w*  -isPitit*  '"■g^"'^-'  friOL  iL.»*  -jariurTrifci  of  eixaine  con- 
tj.:r->  J  zzA  izizTuizT.  Tzz^  if  ^»*  h.Tir  •ici'.ci'i-*  of  the  impare 
ilk-il  -ji  r^  ^id^i  M  rr>ii«!*  izjKCbf^Li   :i  ibi  cc-cjunctiTv  con- 

W,  C  H>Trarl  * P^'-xr^.  J  'ir^  ^5\  xriiL  7l\  to  a  certain 
extf^s:  4;Tr«r^  •■rdci  S'»:«:kTSAn'<  Ti-rir  is<  v:  zh^  nimre  of  amorphoos 

online.  H«r  fi-mtl  tiul  '■'L-rc  ;h.«*  soli^ra  of  ihe  bases  of  coca 
in  hT-iro'^LIv'ric  *c:d  w-^  ..'vzirl-rCielT  pr?v:piti5ej  with  platiuic 
cLI->ri'ie,  ani  the  li»|T2id  tlir^r*?-!  ai:«r  sca&iia^  orer-niAt,  the 
mixrfl  pLitinam  salts  obLiin^i  wer*?  in'r-rph-?-^  -.^r  semi-erystalline, 
an-i  !^>mevhat  lizht  in  ct?Ioar.  WL-^n  the  pn^c:pitate  was  washed 
with  a  larse  qnantitr  of  water  a:  ;i  temperituie  not  exceeding 
80'  C,  the  oDcaine  chlor^platinate  disstjklve*!.  and  the  alkaloid  could 
be  obtained  therefrom  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  fraction  of  the 
platinnm  salt  insolable  in  water  when  deomp>sed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrr^T'-rn,  and  extrac:e»l  with  ammonia  and  ether,  left  on  evapo- 
ratini;  the  ether  a  liquid  base  which  thickened  considerably  on 
keepinj,  but  in  which  no  crystals  appeared  even  after  a  week. 
It  harl  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  formed  an  uncrvstallisable 
hydrochloride,  and  a  chloroplatinate  containing  18*5  per  cent,  of 
platinum  (against  19*3  per  cent,  in  tiie  cocaine  salt)^  and  not 
affected  by  hot  water,  all  which  characters  distinguish  the  base 
from  the  description  of  hygrine  given  by  Loss  en  {Annal. 
der  Pharm.,  cxxi.  374). 

O.  Hesse  states  that  when  working  on  the  bases  from  the 
broa^l-leaved  coca,  separating  the  cocaine  as  hydrochlorate  **  by 
a  fliMicial  process,"  and  ascertaining  the  absence  of  cocamine,  the 
reHidual  mixture  was  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
S'lhitioii  triMiUsd  with  ammonia  in  excess,  this  process  of  solution 
and  n*pnu',i|)itatinn  being  repeated  until  the  precipitate  dissolved  in 
liyiirnrliloric.  acid  gave  a  solution  which  showed  no  fluorescence  on 
dilution  with  waUjr,  thus  proving  its  freedom  from  hygrine. 
Thn  prnrijiitatcj,  afUjr  being  further  washed  with  water  at  80°  C., 
gave  a  melted  mass  which  was  spread  on  glass  plates  and  dried  at 

'  IlflHHO  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [8],  zviii  71,  437)  considers  that  Howard's 
platinum  Halt  wan  liydrated,  l)eing  in  reality  the  chloroplatinate  of  an  amor- 
phous  base  isomeric  with  cocaine. 
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60",  by  which  means  it  was  oLtuined  in  transparent,  brittle,  liygro- 
*ca]ric  Umion  which  were  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  alkaline 
liquids,  hut  dissolved  readily  lu  alitohol,  ether,  chloroform,  beneene 
petroleum  spirit.  The  solution  was  uUcaliDe  to  litmus,  but 
without  effect  on  phenol phthalein  (Phann.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii,  71, 
437).  When  boiled  with  alcoholic  baryta,  or  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amorphous  base  yields  benzoic 
ic  i  (1,  and  unolher  product  not  yet  identiHed. 

I^rom  a  later  investigation  {ibiil.,  xix.  867),  Hesse  concludes  that 
tHe  amotphoua  bases  from  true  coca  cousist  chiefly  of  benzoyl  com- 
pOQnda  of  an  oily  non-volatUe  base,  together  with  sonio  cocamine; 
wliilei  on  the  contrary,  those  obtained  from  Tnixillo  leaves  consist 
MBeatially  of  cocamine,  and  the  cinnnniyl  compounds  of  the  before- 
mentioned  uily  base ;  and  the  cocamine  is  in  each  caae.  accompanied 
by  a  hose  containing  Hg  less  than  cocamine. 

A  specimen  of  the  amorphous  base  from  coca  examined  by  fi. 
H,  Pau  I  {I'harin.  Jimr.,  xviii.  784)  is  described  by  him  as  being 
pale  yellow,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  Canada  balsam.  It 
liail  B  faint  odour  at  once  suggestive  of  benzoin  and  butyric  acid, 
uid  a  distinctly  bitter  taste,  but  produced  no  anresthetio  effect  on 
the  tongue  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  and  then  very 
•light  oompareil  with  that  produced  by  cocaine, 

Hyorine.  Under  this  name  several  bases  have  been  described, 
which  were  either  impure  ot  actually  dieaimilar.  The  name  waa 
fhat  applieil  byLossen  to  a  liquid  volatile  base  which  has  not 
siiice  been  obtained.  The  hygriue  ofO.  Hesae  {Pharm.  Jour., 
[3],  xviii.  43S)  is  best  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  "  cocaidine  "  from  amorjihous  cocaine.  This 
i«  trnated  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
•ttpunted  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  water. 
Thn  hyj^rine  passes  into  the  distillate,  which  is  faiutly  acidified  by 
""""  'iloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
IStic  soda  and  ether.  The  ctbor  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
linly  residue,  which,  on  treatment  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
a  brown  smeary  mass,  which  is  filtered  off,  the  solution 
itcated  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  and  the  ether  evapo- 
nit«d. 

Hygrine  thus  obtained  is  a  yellowish  cily  substance  having  an 
otloor  suggestive  of  that  of  quinoline.  It  has  a  slight  burning  taste, 
aod  >  strong  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus,  but  does  not  alter  plieuol- 
pblhaleln.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  water  or  solution  of  caustic 
aoda*  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform, 
Hjrgrine  volatilises  with  steam,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  may 
be  diaUUcd  alone. 
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BHCl  is  crystallisable.  Its  dilute  aqueous  solution  exhibiti 
a  marked  fluoresoence,  not  perceptible  in  a  concentrated  solution, 
and  destroyed  by  sodium  chloride  and  other  substaneea  An 
aqueous  solution  of  hy^ne  hydrochloride  becomes  milky  on 
addition  of  caustic  soda,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  free  bsse 
in  minute  oily  globules,  which  aj2;gregate  after  a  time.  Hew 
attributes  to  hygrine  the  formula  C^jH^gN  and  the  constitation  of 
a  trimethylquinoline,  but  Liebermann  regards  it  as  # 
mixture  of  oxygenated  bases,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  most  volatile  boils  at  193''-195^  and  has  the 
formula  CgH^gNO,  but  is  not  identical  with  tropine  (page  246). 
The  less  volatile  portion  of  hygrine  appears  to  contain  C^^B^lAfi, 
and  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  Neither 
of  these  bases  is  affected  by  heating  to  120°  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  {Ber,,  xxii.  675). 

Hesse  points  out  that  hygrine  probably  does  not  pre-exist  in 
coca  leaves,  but  is  a  product  of  decomposition.  He  states  that 
when  sound  coca  leaves  are  moistened  with  ammonia,  shaken  with 
ether,  and  the  ether  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid 
liquid  on  dilution  at  first  shows  no  fluorescence,  but  after  a  time 
exhibits  this  character  distinctly. 

R.  Stockman  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  701)  states  that 
hygrine  exists  in  coca  leaves  in  very  minute  quantity  only,  and  some 
manufacturers  never  meet  with  it.  He  found  it  in  cocaine  mother- 
liquors  given  him  by  Messrs  Howard  &  Sons,  and  notably  in  the 
alcoholic  tincture  of  freifh  coca  leaves.  Stockman  finds  hygrine 
to  distil  very  imperfectly  with  steam  in  presence  of  cocaine.^ 
The  whole  of  the  statements  respecting  hygrine  require  con- 
firmation. 

Stockman  describes  hygrine  as  a  brown  oily  liquid  with  a  char- 
acteristic smelL  A  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  causes  a  burning 
sensation.  Frogs  were  killed  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
hygrine  mixed  with  water.  There  was  considerable  irritation  at 
the  place  of  iiyection,  while  the  muscles  all  over  the  body,  the 
bowels,  and  the  serous  membranes  were  studded  with  numerous 
minute  haemorrhages, 

Cooa  Leaves. 

The  coca  leaves  occurring  in  commerce  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 

^  The  treatment  is  stated  to  have  decomposed  the  cocaine  present,  some 
benzoic  acid  passing  over  with  the  hygrine.  It  seems  probable  that  a  difficultly 
volatile  or  non-volatile  benzoate  of  hygrine  was  formed.  A  better  rsMilt-woali 
probably  have  been  obtained  by  adding  an  alkiH  to  ihs  of  teute  t)f  the 
retort. 
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J  obtained  from  Eri/tfii-oxf/lnn  coca}  which  was  the 
A  bade-product,  and  the  other,  which  is  of  more  recent 
Ation,  derived  from  Jamnica  and  St  Lucia.  Coca  leaves 
a,  ID  addition  to  the  oidioary  plant-constttueata  and  the 
teriatic  alkaloids,  cocatannic  acid. 
'4TJUISK1  AoiD  (C.  J.  a  Wat  den.,  Phani.  Jout.,  [3], 
985)  lias  the  probable  composition  C|,H^Og.  It  forms  a 
ir-jellow  powder,  which  appears  under  the  microscope  in 
1  cijstalg  interlaced  in  masses.  It  melts  at  189''-191''  to  a 
sd  liquid,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  cold 
te  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  In  hot  water  it  dissolves 
sadilj,  and  rather  freetj  in  boiling  absolute  alcohoL  A  hot 
18  solution  of  cocatannic  acid  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  yields 
^tion  with  ferrous  salts  (according  to  some  observers,  green), 
th  ferric  gives  a  dark  green  coloration,  and  reduces  silver 
I  slowly  in  the  cold  and  immediately  on  heating,  hut  not 
g's  solution.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin.  The  alco- 
solution  gives,  with  aloohoHc  lead  acetate,  a  precipitate 
g  from  yellow  to  orange-red.  When  heated  with  hydro- 
acid  to  100°,  cocatannic  acid  yields  a  glucose  and  a 
phena.  The  products  of  potash-fusion  do  not  appear  to  be 
teristic.  They  are  said  to  include  butyric  and  traces  of 
i  add. 

r.  H.  Warden  (Pham.  Jour.,  [3],  iviil  1010,  1027)  has 
ed  that  coca  leaves  which  are  rich  in  cocataDnic  acid  also 
)  much  alkaloid,  and  suggests,  with  much  probability,  that 
^iue  anb  allied  alkaloids  of  coca  leaves  exist  in  combina- 
ith  aK'atannic  acid.  Warden,  in  nine  specimens  of  the  dry 
from  plants  grown  in  different  parts  of  India,  found  from 
0  12'64  per  cent  of  afh  (average  S^SS  per  cent.),  and  from 
to  I'fiTI  per  cent,  of  "crude  alkaloid"  (average  0'982  per 
Warden  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  crystalline  alkaloid 
Bdian  coca,  but  does  not  consider  the  non-crystalline  chaiacter 
l«  from  its  physiological  activity  (1). 

3.  Howard  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xix,  569)  has  published 
W  of  a  lar^e  number  of  coca  leaves  from  different  sources, 
iBUlU  show  that  while  Eryikroxijlon  coca  yields  about  J  per 
if  slkaloid,  the  proportion  obtainable  from  most  other  species 
fthroxyleat  ia  extremely  insignifioant,  fuid  in  some  cases  the 
,d  is  wholly  absent.  In  Brazil  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
species  ot  Erylhroxylon. 

1 000*  pUat  i>  a  sm»11  shrub  fmtn  4  to  6  fwt  in  bi^ight,  grotring  ud 
tnltivst«d  in  Peru  nod  Bolivia,  anil,  to  saoM  utent,  in  Brazil  uud  tUo 
wbpublio. 
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H.  T.  Pfeiffer  {CTiem.  Zeit.,jil  783,818;  Jour.  &x.  Clum. 
Imi.,  Ti.  561)  has  described  the  following  prctceea  of  manufubin- 
ing  crude  cocaine  hydrochloride  direct  from  coca  leaves : — tlw 
disintegrated  leavea  are  digested  in  closed  vessels  at  70°  C-,  (at 
two  hours,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  petrolev 
boiling  between  200^-250°.  The  moss  is  filtered,  prussnl  whtlf 
still  tepid,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  stand  uutil  the  petmloiK 
has  completely  separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid.  The  foriDtr 
is  then  drawn  off  and  carefully  neutralised  with  vny  t 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  bulky,  white  precipitate  of  coc 
hydrochloride  is  obtained,  together  with  an  aqueous  liquid  (tim 
which  a  further  quantity  of  the  salt  can  be  recovered  bf 
evaporation. 

The  dried  product  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  real  alkalM 
besides  traces  of  "  hygrine,"  gum,  and  other  natters.  A  repetitfaa 
of  the  process  proved  that  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  was  re 
by  a  single  treatment.  The  soda  cannot  be  substituted  liy  linw 
nor  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  other  acid. 

Absay  of  Coca  LsAVsa.  Pfeiifer  employs  a  similar  process  Iff 
the  Oisaij  of  coca  leaves,  100  grammes  of  which  should  be  digii«t«d 
in  a  flask  with  400  c.c.  of  water,  50  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  • 
solution,  and  250  c.c.  of  petroleum.  The  mixture  is  kept  wiin 
for  some  hours  and  shaken  occasionally,  then  strained,  the  jtnfat 
pressed,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  separate.  The  aqueous  Xv^^ 
is  tapped  off,  and  the  oily  layer  titrated  willi  ^  liydrocliloria 
aoifL  The  number  of  c.c.  required,  multiplied  by  0013,  pVM  tl" 
perceutuge  of  cocaine  in  the  sample.  The  fresh  leaves  ccnbu 
from  0'3  to  0'6  per  cent.,  but  this  proportion  Jecreaacs  conndsnbtf 
if  the  leaves  have  been  stored  for  any  length  of  time  befoie  Mli( 
worked  up. 

For  the  assay  of  coca,  v.  d,  M  a  r  c  k  (Jour.  Pharm.,  [5],  xx.  8( 
Anaiytt,  siv.  115),  after  a  trial  of  various  processes,  rucomiDOii* 
that  60  grammes  of  the  leaves  should  be  mixed  with  20  (^didm 
of  calcined  magnesia  and  moistened  with  a  little  wat«r,  driei  •* 
60°,  and  the  mixture  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ether  is  dittill(|l 
off,  and  the  residue  treated  with  30  c.c  of  2  per  cent.  Iiydrw4I«M 
acid.  The  solution  is  liltered,  and  repeatedly  slinken  with  ether  V> 
remove  colouring-raatt«rs.  Ammonia  ia  then  added,  and  "• 
cocaine  extracted  by  shaking  three  times  with  25  ixc.  >'> 
ether.  After  standing  for  a  short  time  over  some  fragtnenl*  ^ 
calcium  chloride,  the  ether  Is  evaporated,  and  the  residual  alkalna 
weighed. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  cocaine  in  coca  Insves,  A.  Bl  L . 
(/our,    Phar7tt.t    [5],  xiii.    197)   recommends    that    the   fiWr 
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lenves  should  be  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
g;ht  times  their  weight  of  a  mixture  of  95  volumes  of  ether  with 
of  ammonia.     From  an  aliquot  pnrt  of  this  liquid  the  alkaloid 

extmcted  by  agitation  with  acidulated  water,  the  ether  separated, 
id  the  alkaloid  liberated  from  the  aqueous  liquid  by  means  of 
imonia  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  which  ia  then  evaporated 

dryness  and  the  cocaine  weighed.  The  associated  bases,  being 
iuble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  ether,  remain  in  the  ammoniacal 
jnid.  Lyons  stntes  that  coca  leaves  do  not  contain  more  than 
S  per  cent,  of  cocaine,  and  sometiutcs  the  proportion  is  as  low  as 
10  per  cent  The  leaves  rapidly  deteriorate  in  value,  eo  that  in 
months  they  are  practically  wottliless.  The  product  from 
tteriorated  leaves  is  always  more  or  leas  coloured,  and  very  little 
[  it  is  crystal tisable ;  while  that  from  good  leavea  is  almost 
llourlesE,  and  easily  crystallises. 

U.  fiignon  (Lima)'  states  that  coca  leaves  dried  in  damp 
Wther,  with  frequent  turning,  and  sheltered  from  dew  and 
uiltun!,  yield  easily  0'8  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  and  the  liner  sorts 
la  give  rO  per  cent,  and  upwards  under  exceptional  circum- 
a.  Coca  leaves  dried  in  damp  weather,  or  pressed  into 
before  being  completely  dried,  undergo  a  gradual  ferment 
luch  eadB  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  cocaine. 


OPIUM  ALKALOIDS. 

Opium,  the  nature  and  characters  of  which  are  described  at 
tiglh  on  jjape  332,  ia  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  nitro- 
niiiuil  organic  principles  contained  in  it.  At  least  nineteen 
Dialfiids  linve  been  isolated  from  opium,  and  the  list  is  probably 
till  ino^mpkte.  Most  of  these  bodies  have  well-defined  Iwsic  pro- 
Wm,  and  the  majority  are  poisonous.  Some  of  them,  as  mor- 
^au  and  narcotine,  occur  in  opium  in  considerable  quantity,  but 
lilgnater  number  are  present  in  very  small  proportion,  and  are 
ilinlj  absent  from  some  samples. 

Hw  foQowiug  table  exhibits  tlie  leading  characters  of  the  nitro- 
oiMd  principles  which  have  been  recognised  in  opium.  In  some 
W  thf>  haxic  character  is  very  feebly  marked,  while  certain  of 
■  ftlkalnicls  (".y.,  pseudomorphine,  oxynarcotine)  are  probably 
Iwoinpositi  un-  prod  ucta. 

0,  Jour.,  (3),  xvi.  Se7  ;  xvii.  606.  Bi^noa  sUto  tiiat  tfa«  Indkn 
m»  una  InvM  ■lone ;  bat  miiM  them  with  uhes  and  lim«,  whereby 
Mil  ii  Hb(TM*d,  iDd  Ihas  obtaiiu  the  anKtthetic  propertiea  and 
fffed  nfOD  the  macouB  membrane  uf  the  atomwb  which  he  desires. 
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In  adilition  to  tti«  alkaloids  in  the  above  liet,  d  e 
ftpioBine,    papuverosine,    and    porpli  f  r 
330)  have  hcon  deacribwl,  but  their  eswtonce  s 
very  doulitf  ul. 

With  one  or  two  cxueplionB,  the  alkaloids  of  opium  are  strictly 
peculiar  to  Papamr  mmnifm^m ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poisonous  allcaloid  sanguinarine,  which  is  present  in  ail  other 
papaveraceous  piante,  does  not  ai^iear  to  exist  in  Papaver.^ 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  pro  topine,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  tlie  interesting  alkaloid  raacleyine,  CjoH^gNO^, 
obtained  by  E  y  k  m  a  n  ( Kear-Koo*  Pharm.,   1882,  p.  33)  from 

'  SuraciMARIKE,  Ci;H,gNOv  is  best  prepond  Trom  the  root  of  Sanguiiuiria 
Clumbruu  ( rcar-Jlook  Pharm.,  1871,  310 ;  1876.  258 ;  187».  201).  The  root 
is  exhaosted  witk  water  aviilulutDd  with  sceUc  acid,  the  solutiou  previpiuted 
\tj  ainnionia,  the  precipitate  dried  and  nxhanated  with  ether,  and  thu  ethereal 
Ktlutinn  treated  with  bydrwjhloric  acid  gss,  which  throws  down  the  hydro- 
nhloriile  of  Mnguinftrine  (BHCl  +  HjO)  as  a  Bcariet  precipitate,  whiuh  may  be 
pnriSed  bysolntion  in  hot  water  and  repetition  of  the  tmtmeDt  with  ammoijia, 
•ther,  he.  The  free  alkaloid  meHa  at  160°,  and  cryBtallisea  from  hot  alcohol 
ia  amall  white  needles  haviog  an  acrid,  baraing  taate.  Sangainarina  a  a 
]^WBrM  nateotio  poiaoii ;  the  powder  causes  anooting.  It  is  uuoluble  in  water, 
but  voluble  in  ether,  chloroCorm,  araytiu  alcobol,  benzene  and  petroleaiu  Bpiiit. 
The  soluliaiia  exhibit  a  atrong  violet  fluorescence  witliout  abaorption- bands, 
aud  arc  optically  inactive.  The  aalts  of  sanguinarine  are  oraugs-red,  and 
]«« the  free  aikaloid  ie  reddened  by  the  rumea  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Tlie 
jirecipitation  of  the  bright  rod  hydrochloride  from  the  ethereal  solution  of 
the  dkoloid,  aa  above  described,  ia  a  highly  characteristic  reaction.  Alcoholic 
anlphuria  avid  behavea  similarly.  Aqueous  solutions  of  sanKUinarine  salta 
vlllibit  •  violet  flaoicBcence,  sad  are  precipitated  white  by  ammonia  and  bright 
red  by  potaaaio- iodide  of  mercury.  B,H,PtClg+H,0  rornin  a  bright  orange 
{mdpitale,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

CnuavTHBlKB,  which  occarsin  chelidoniuni  and  several  other  (ilants, 
H  ngardrd  by  Schiel  aa  identical  with  wmguiuarine,  but  E.  Schmidt  agreea 
•rhh  Ntwhold  that  the  mure  proliable  formula  is  C„K„NOi. 

C*iiKUiH)Nr.sE,  CbHi,NO,  +  H,0,  ia  the  prind|>a!  alkaloid  ot  the  twelva 
Hid  toeiiitio  the  root  of  thecomtaou  uelandine  (Chtlwlimitmvtajita),  and 
Dccon  in  aeTersI  other  plants  in  association  with  sanguinariae  or  chelet^tlirine 
(or  both).  Chelidoniue  farma  colourless  nioDoclinie  crystals  melting  at  ISO", 
nbt>  in  alcohol,  but  inioluble  in  water  and  but  alightlj  soluble  in  ether. 
TIm  (lit*  of  chelidouine  are  colourless,  and  have  a  very  acrid  and  bltlor  taste. 
Th^kfirothioride  forms  fine  crystals  which  rnjuire  liilly  300  parts  of  cold 
««t*r  for  aolulion,  whirli  character  may  be  used  for  isolating  the  alkaloid. 
Rballdonln*  is  a  tertiary  haw,  and  contains  no  me tbotyl -group.  With  sugar 
WkI  aolpbdriu  acid  it  gives  a  violet  coloration.  (See  E.  Schmidt,  Fkarm. 
ZtO.,  1S89,  58.) 

Bcnral  other  alkaloids  Itcaides  those  already  named  have  been  detwlcd  in 
CktMoniuai  majiM,  aniung  them  being   a-   aad  ebomaDbelidoniaa, 
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Macleya  cordatu  (a  poisonous  Japanese  plant),  none  of  the  nitro- 
genised  substances  found  in  opium  appear  to  be  identical  witli 
any  of  those  extracted  from  other  plants  of  the  family.^ 

Constitution  of  Opimn  Bases. 

Some  of  the  opium  bases  are  isomeric,  while  others  are  homo- 
logous, or  else  differ  from  each  other  by  the  increments  CsH2,  CO, 
Hg,  HO,  or  multiples  of  these. 

The  tendency  to  combine  with  each  other  to  form  stable  crystal- 
line compounds,  which  renders  the  isolation  and  study  of  the 
cinchona  bases  so  difficult  (see  Homoquinine),  does  not  seem  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  opium  alkaloids. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  opium  alkaloids  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  but  they  have  been  proved  to  be  derivatives 
of  quinoline,  and  in  some  cases  further  advances  have  recently  been 
made. 

Morphine  (compare  page  167)  has  been  proved  by  the  researches 
of  Wright,  Grimaux,  Hesse,  Sk  raup,  Knorr,  and  others 
to  contain  two  hydroxyl-groups,  one  of  which  has  a  phenolic  and 
the  other  an  alcoholic  function.  The  first  of  these  can  be  readily 
replaced  by  alkyl  and  acid  radicals,  forming  codeine,  acetylmorphine, 
&c.  The  second  hydroxyl-group  may  also  be  replaced,*  with  fomia- 
tion  of  bodies  of  the  type  of  methocodeine,*  which  differs  from 
thebaine  by  Hj,  thus  : — 

Morphine,         .  .  C,7Hi7(OH)NO.OH 

Codeine,  .  Ci7Hi7(OH)NO.OCH3 

Methocodeine,  .  .  Ci7Hi7(OCH3)NO.OCH3 » 

Thebaine,  .  Ci7Hi5(OCH3)NO.OCH3 

Ci»Hib(OCHj)jNO„  and  (probably)  protopine  (F.  Selle,  Arch,  Phamu, 
ccxxviii.  441).  Stylophorine,  the  alkaloid  of  Stylophoron  diphyllutn, 
is  apparently  identical  with  chelidonine.  Chelerythrino  is  stated  to  exist 
in  the  root  of  the  yellow  sea-poppy,  Glauceum  liUeum,  together  with 
glaucine  and  glauoopicrine,  both  of  which  form  crystallisable  saltfi 
(Probat,  Annul  d.  Chemie,  xxxi.  241).  Porphyroxine  (a  body  distinct 
from  Merck's  alleged  opium  base)  and  pucoine  are  said  to  exist  in  san-i 
giiinaria  root ;  and  two  alkaloids  have  been  found  in  EachschoUzia  Caltfomiea^ 
one  of  which  is  probably  methyl -chelidonine.  The  alleged  presence  of  morphine 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Of  all  these  bases,  only  sangninarine  and  chelido- 
nine have  been  fairly  well  studied ;  while  the  data  respecting  the  others  do 
not  suffice  to  characterise  them. 

^  A  base  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  narcotine  was  isolated  by  T.  and 
H.  Smith  from  the  fresh  juice  of  the  roots  of  Aeonilum  Napdlus,  but  other 
observers  have  not  confirmed  this  result 

*  See  footnote  ^  on  next  page. 

'  It  is  not  certain  that  methocodeine  has  the  constitution  ascribed  to  it  in 
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Tlie  poisonous  characters  of  morphine,  which  are  both  narcotic 
and  tetanic,  are  shared  qualitatively  by  derivatives  in  which  only 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  replaced,  as  in  codeine,  ethyl- 
morphine,  amyl-morphine,  mono-  and  di-acetyl-morphine,  benzoyl- 
morphine^  and  morphinyl-sulphonic  acid.  But  when  further  substi- 
tution takes  place,  as  in  chlorocodeine  and  methocodeine  (page  324), 
the  product  is  not  merely  a  nerve-poison,  but  a  muscle-poison. 
Apomorphine,  the  constitution  of  which  is  probably  not 
simply  that  of  an  anhydromorphine,  is  a  muscle-poison  analogous 
to  methocodeine.* 

L.  Knorr  {Berkhte,  xxii.  181,  1113)  considers  that  morphine 
contains  a  reduced  phenanthrene-nucleus  and  a  methyl-group 
united  witli  the  nitrogen,  and  represents  it  by  the  following 
formula : — 

OH 

*CH       ^ 

/     *^       CHj 
(Cm^HjOH)/  I 

\  OH 

CHj/  Y 

CHs 


It  remains  undecided  whether  the  alcohol-hydroxyl  is  connected  with 

carbon  atom  *  or  **. 


Skraup  and  Wiegmann  (Monafsh.,  x.  110)  have  shown 
that  this  formula  requires  modification ;  for  on  heating  morphine 
to  a  high  temperature  with  alcoholic  potash,  aphenoloid  body 
and  ethyl-methylamine  are  formed,  which  fact  proves  that 

the  text.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  remains  intact, 
the  second  methyl-group  being  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  morphine 
molecule,  thus :— C,7H,^CH,)N0(0H).0CHg. 

'  By  heating  anhydrous  morphine  to  lOO^-UO**  with  excess  of  benzoic 
chloride  a  dibenzoyl-deriyative  is  obtained,  and  diacetylmorphine  may  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  These  compounds  were  first  obtained  by 
C  B.  Alder  Wright  {Jour,  Chem,  Soc.,  xxvii.  1631).  When  two  acetyl - 
groups  have  been  introduced  into  morphine  no  further  substitution  can  be 
effected — a  fact  which  confirms  the  view  that  the  morphine  molecule  contains 
only  two  hydroxy l-groups  (see  Danckwortt,  Areh.  Pharm,^  ccxxviii. 
672). 

'  When  treated  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  apomorphine  yields  only  a 
monoacetyl-derivative.  Hence,  probably,  only  one  (the  phenylio)  hydroxyl 
atom  exists  in  apomorphine,  the  second  (alcoholic)  baying  been  eliminated 
during  its  formation  from  mor^ihine. 
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in  morphine  both  an  ethyl  and  a  methyl  gronp  are  directly  united 
to  the  nitrogen  atom. 

Paeudomorphine  was  formerly  represented  by  the  formula 
CiyHjgNO^.  Hesse  found  that  the  base  contained  a  molecule  of 
water  which,  when  driven  off,  was  recovered  very  rapidly.  He 
therefore  preferred  the  formula  Ci^Hi^NOg ;  but  more  recently  has 
abandoned  this  for  CiyHigNOj,  or  preferably  Cj^Hj^NjOg,  the  base 
having  the  constitution  of  an  oxydimorphine.*  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  P.  Cazeneuve  {Compt.  Bend.,  1891,  p.  805)  has  obtained  a 
violet  colouring  matter  of  definite  composition  by  acting  on 
morphine  with  paranitroso-dimethylaniline  (page  75).  This  dye 
appears  tobean  indamine,  analogous  in  constitution  to  Bind- 
schedler's  green ;  whereas,  if  pseudomorphine  were  derived  from  two 
molecules  of  morphine,  the  colouring  matter  would  have  contained 
two  morphine  residues,  and  had  the  constitution  ofasafranine 
(Part  I.  page  252).  Combination  is  not  effected  by  means  of  the 
hydroxyl-group  having  a  phenolic  function,  since  codeine  yields  a 
similar  dye. 

Narcotiney  C22H2gN07,  contains  three  methyl-groups  (besides  that 
connected  with  the  nitrogen),  the  first  two  of  which  may  be  suc- 
cessively removed  by  heating  the  alkaloid  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  while  by  heating  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  the  third  group 
may  be  removed,  nornarcotine,  Ci^HiyNOy,  being  produced 
together  with  methyl  iodide. 

When  narcotine  is  heated  with  water  under  pressure  at  150°, 
it  is  split  up  in  the  first  place  with  formation  of  opianic  acid 
and  hydrocotarnine  (page  325)  : — 

The  two  products  subsequently  react  more  or  less  completely  to 
f prm  m e c o n i n  and  cotarnine,  thus  : — 

C10H10O5 + C12H15NO3  =  CioHi,0, + C12H13NO3+ HgO 

(compare  page  161). 

Opianic  acid,  C^Q^-^fi^  (compare  page  203),  forms  delicate  white 
crystals.  It  is  reduced  to  meconin  (page  335)  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen, and  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid  mixture  yields 
hemipinic  acid,  C^^H^qOq.  By  the  action  of  sodarlime,  opianic 
acid  yields    methyl-vanillin,  C^^qOj,  which  when  boiled 

^  On  heating  pseudomorphine  with  acetyl  chloride,  a  tetracetyl-deriTative 
ia  produced ;  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  four  hydroxyl-gronps  are  still 
intact,  and  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  lost  in  the  formation  finun  moiphine  muat 
have  been  united  with  carbon. 
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with  hydrochlorio  add  gives  vanillin,  CgHgOg  (Part  I.  page  62  ; 
see  also  Dott,  Phamn,  Jour,,  [3],  xiv.  641).^ 

Cotamine,  CjjHjjNOg,  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  from 
which  the  meconin  has  crystallised.  It  forms  a  very  soluble, 
yellow,  bitter  substance.  It  is  a  fairly  strong  base,  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  fusible  in  boiling  water.  When  gently  heated  with 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  methylamine  nitrate  and 
cotarnic  acid,  a  bibasic  acid  containing  CjjH^sO.i^. 

W.  Roser  {Annalerij  ccliv.  334,  369),  from  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  ihe  evidence,  considers  narcotine  to  contain  the  residues  of 
opianic  acid  and  hydrocotamine,  and  expresses  it  by  the  following 
graphic  formula.  It  is  closely  related  to  papaverinej  both  being 
derivatives  ofabenzyl-isoquinoline. 


OCH, 

A 


OCH, 


OCHj 


(CHa)y 


CH] 


\x7 

\/ 

HC 


OCH, 


CHs 


CH)        H 

NArooUn«. 


O 


OCH, 


k/\/\ 


Pftparerine. 


OCH, 


OCHb 


W.  Roser  (^nTioZen,  ccxlvii.  167)  has  obtained  an  isomer  of 
narceine  by  treating  narcotine  methochloride  in  aqueous  solution 
wiUi  caustic  soda,  when  narcotine  methyl-hydroxide  is  precipi- 
tated. On  exposure  to  steam  this  changes  into  a  base  which  is 
possibly  identical  with  nareeiney  apparently  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  :— CggHgjNOpCHgOH  -f  3H2O  =  C23H2gN09,2H20  ; 
or  perhaps  the  new  base  is  an  anhydro-narceine  con- 
taining C28H2^N08,3H20. 

Narceine  has  been  expressed  by  the  constitutional  formula  :— 


fCO.OH 
(C^H2oN04).CO.CeHJ  O.CH3 

LO.CH3 


p  „  J  O.CH, 

lOO.OH 
Hcmlpliilo  Mid* 


j-acH, 

0.( 


CH 

ICO.OH 
OplaDicteM. 


rO.CH, 

p  rr   J  O.CH, 

Ih 

Metbyl-Ttnilliii. 


rO.CH, 
'SCeeoniD. 
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General  Characters  of  Opimn  Bases. 

Morphine,  codeine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  narcotine  and  narceine 
are  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium.  The  opium 
alkaloids  form  a  group  of  which  all  the  members  exert  a  more  or 
less  narcotic  and  tetanising  action,  but  in  very  varying  degree. 
Thus  morphine  is  almost  purely  narcotic  and  thebaine  almost 
purely  tetanising  in  its  action.*  Morphine,  codeine  and  thebaine 
have  strongly-marked  basic  characters.  They  are  strongly 
alkaline  to  litmus,  and  afford  stable  salts.*  Papaverine,  narcotine 
and  narceine,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  weak  bases  (compare 
page  305).  * 

The  free  alkaloids  of  opium  are  generally  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  more  readily  in  alcohol.  In  many  instances 
the  solutions  of  the  free  alkaloids  are  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  them  (e.^.,  morphine,  narceine, 
laudanine)  exhibit  a  distinct  phenoloid  character,  and  form  definite 
compounds  with  the  alkalies.  The  different  behaviour  of  the 
opium  bases  to  solvents  affords  a  valuable  means  of  distinguishing 
and  separating  them.  They  are  precipitated  from  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  their  salts  by  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonate^ 
some  of  the  precipitates  dissolving  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Most 
of  the  opium  alkaloids  (except  papaverine  and  laudanosine)  have  a 
laevo-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light,  but  the  specific  rotatory 
power  varies  so  greatly  with  the  solvent  and  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  that  the  fact  has  a  very  limited  practical  value. 
Many  of  the  opium  alkaloids  furnish  characteristic  colour-reactions 
when  treated  with  strong  acids  and  oxidising  agents,  which,  with 
observations  of  their  melting-points,  crystalline  form,  and  behaviour 
with  solvents,  will  suffice  for  the  recognition  of  most  of  them  when 
in  an  unmixed  state.  Their  separation  is  described  on  page  305 
et  seq. 

Bbhaviour  op  Opium  Bases  with  Solvents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  behaviour  of  the  opium 
bases  with  solvents.  The  figures  are  the  number  of  parts  of  the 
solvent  required  for  the  solution  of  one  part  of  the  alkaloid.  Apomor- 
phine  is  not  a  natural  constituent  of  opium,  but  is  formed  by  the 
dehydration  of  morphine,  and  introduced  into  the  table  for  con- 
venience of  comparison.  The  figures  are  the  number  of  parts  of 
the  solvent  required  for  the  solution  of  1  part  of  alkaloid. 

'  Thebaine  appears  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  the  leading  alkaloids  of 
opium.  Papaverine  appears  to  possess  only  very  slight  poisonous  properties, 
if  any. 

'  Codeine  is  distinctly  more  strongly  basic  than  morphine,  and  a  method  of 
determining  the  former  alkaloid  has  been  based  on  the  fact  (page  828). 
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COLOUR-REACTIONS  OF   OPIL'M   liASES. 


H  "Rie  solubility  of  oi>imn  bases,  aa  of  other  aiibslancns,  is  much 
■fTected  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  aUcaloids,  aad  U>  eouio 
oxt«nt  by  the  marnipr  of  making  the  experiment. 

CoWDB-RsACTiONB  Of  OpIOM  BasES. 

8eveni1  of  the  opium  bases  react  in  a  more  or  leas  characteristic 
manner  with  potasBiimi  permanganate  (see  page  144). 

Many  of  the  opium  alkaloids  give  brilUaut,  and  In  some  cases 
cbancteriatic,  colour-reactions  with  mineral  acids,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  heat  and  the  addition  of  oxidialng  agenU.  The  colours 
ohtniuMl  vary  somewhat  with  the  mode  of  applying  the  teat  and 
with  the  oxidiser  employed.  The  colours  obtained  are  modified 
in  a  marked  maimer  by  very  slight  traces  of  oxidising  agents  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  used,  and  henco  this  reagent  should  be  scrupu- 
lously free  from  iron  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  E.  Kauder  re- 
commends that  the  purity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  tested 
by  oodeiue,  which  should  give  no  colour  even  on  heatmg,  while 
in  presence  of  the  faintest  trace  of  iron,  such  as  may  be  taken  up 
from  long  keeping  in  a  bottle  of  common  gloss,  a  violet  coloration 
W  jiroduued. 

The  colour-reactions  of  the  opium  alkaloids  are  best  observed  in 
th?  maimer  described  in  detail  on  page  313  rf  neq. 

Many  of  the  colour-reactions  of  the  opium  bases  defy 
cUwificBtioii,  and  such  of  these  as  appear  of  value  are  de- 
MTtbed  under  the  alkaloids  to  which  they  refer ;  but  the 
table  on  page  302  shows  many  of  the  better-known  roactiocs  of 
tlie  more  important  opium  bases,  according  to  the  moat  reliable 
obeervers. 

If  a  trace  of  narceine  be  evaporated  witli  ililut«  sulphuric  acid 
■t  100°  C.  a  beautiful  violet-rod  coloration  appears  as  soon  as  the 
Uqaid  is  sufficiently  concentrated  ;  changing  to  cherry-red  by  con- 
United  heating.  After  cooling,  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric 
■cid  or  a  nitrite  produces  fahiiah  violet  streaks  in  the  red  liquid. 
The  tesl,  which  is  due  to  Plugge  (Jour.  Chan.  Sor.,  lii.  870), 
ia  aoid  to  be  very  deliuaUt  and  characteristic.  With  traces  of 
mcirphiii»,  codeine,  or  papaverine  the  liquid  remains  quite 
colourless;  with  larger  quantities  of  either  of  the  twn  former 
biMS  a  faint  rose-red  tint  is  obtained,  with  tbebauie  a  greenish 
JbUow  to  brown  colour,  and  with  uarcotuie  a  red  to  reddish 
biotrn. 

According  to  Serena  (Anali/^t,!.  149),  the  following  colour- 
mtctions  are  produced  on  treating  certain  of  tlie  opium  alkaloids 
■Mew'iiiify  with  «  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
very  smnlt  quantity  of  a  dOute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  with  the 
ud  ill  slight  heat. 
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AUtaUrid. 


Apooiorphine, 

Codeine,  . 

Papaverine, 

Opionine, . 

Narceine, . 

I    Codamine, 


With  Stdphurie  Acid. 


Not  changed. 


Light  violet-red,  deepened 
by  heat  (compare  p.  822). 
Puiplish  red. 

No  coloration. 

Coffee-brown. 


On  adding  Ferric  Chlcridt. 


Violet   streaks  at  point  of    { 

contact,  the  blnian  green    ' 
mass  becoming  llfl^t  yrioM 
on  heating. 
Sky-blue. 

Colourless;       on     heating, 

violet. 
Green ;  rapidly     becoming 

deep-blue. 
Bluish  green. 

Green-blue ;  at  100*,  violet 


The  following  table  shows  the  colour-reactions  observed  by  He  s  s  e 
(Jour,  Chem,  SoCy  xxiv.  1064)  when  certain  of  the  opium  bases 
are  treated  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  acid 
containing  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  or  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The 
reactions  with  ferric  chloride  are  also  shown. 


Altahid. 

With  pure  Sulphuric  Acid. 

With  Acid  containing 
Oxide  qflron. 

WIthFmic 
Chloride, 

At  20"  C. 

At  IMT  C. 

At  20*  C. 

At  160*  C 

Codeine,     . 
Codamlne,  . 
Lanthopine, 
Laudanine, . 

Laudanosine, 

Protoplne,  . 

Gr}'ptopine, 

Hydrocotar- 
nlne, 

Colourless. 

Colourless. 

Colourless. 

Very        faint 
rose-red. 

Faint  rose-red. 

Yellow,  chang- 
ing to  red  and 
bluish  red. 

Yellow,  chang- 
ing to  violet* 

Yellow. 

Dirty  green.i 

Dirty  red- 
violet. 

Brawnish  yel- 
low. 

Deep  red- 
violet 

Deep         red- 
violet 

Dirty     green- 
ish brown. 

Dirty  green. 

Crimson  -  red, 
changing  to 
dirty      red- 
violet. 

Blue. 

Intense  green- 
blue. 

Intense     rose 
colour. 

Brownish  -  red 
(resembling 
cobalt     ni- 
trate   solu- 
tion). 

Deep  violet 

Deep  violet 

Dirty  green. 
Deep  violet 

Green,  chang- 
ing to  deep 
violet. 

Green,  chang- 
ing to  deep 
violet 

Dirty     green- 
ish brown. 

Dirty  green. 

Dirty        red- 
violet 

No  reaction. 

Dark  green. 

No  reactions. 

1 
Emerald-green^ 

No  reaction. 

No  reaction. 
No  reaction. 

1  According  to £.  Kauder  {Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  xviii.  250),  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  be  quite  pure  no  coloration  is  yielded  with  codeine  even  on  heating,  but 
a  blue  colour  is  produced  if  traces  of  iron  be  present  Oyptopine  dissolves 
with  violet  colour,  changing  to  deep  blue,  and  fading  to  greenish  on  standing 
or  heating  to  150".  In  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  cryptopine  is  said  to  dissolve 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  deep  violet-rose  colour,  changing  to  violet  and  deep 
blue,  and  becoming  greenish  on  heating  to  150".  The  hydrochloride  gives  a 
yellow  coloration  when  first  treated  with  acid. 

s  According  to  Merck,  laudanine  gives  a  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 
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Hesse  pmploys  the  colour-reactions  of  the  opium  bases  with  pure 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  meoDs  of  grouping  them,  thus : — 


AUahid,. 

Wrty  duk  gTMB. 

WrtymJ.Ylukt, 

DM)'  grtwn  to  ^nen-lin^wn, 

Uukrlnlgturbliie. 

BiMk-brawn  tu  dark  brown. 

Iiydrgtotamlnc. 
TbebalM,  orjptgptne.  protoplDt 

With  aciti  containiDg  iron,  codamine,  laudantne  and  landanosine 
are  stated  to  give  a  dark  violet  colour,  while  narcotine  aud  hydro- 
ootomiiie  react  in  the  same  way  aa  with  pure  acid. 

It  will  bo  eeea  that  several  of  the  reactions  described  by  Hesse 
diiTer  iu  a  niiirkod  mamiBr  from  those  recorded  by  other  observers. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  colour-obeervationB,  the  only  safe  way  ia  to 
oompare  the  subetance  under  examination  side  by  side  with  pro- 
ducts of  known  purity. 

Lafon's  rengent,  prepared  by  dissolving  I  gramme  of 
unmouiam  selenite  in  20  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  stat«d  hy 
da  Silva  (C'ompt.  BeTid.,cxii.  1266)  to  give  the  following  colour- 
luctions  with  the  opium  hoses : — Codeine,  magnificent  gre«n 
ooloration  ;  viorpktTie,  greenish  blue,  changing  to  chestnut  brown ; 
nareotiTie,  blue,  turning  violet  and  then  reddish,  with  slight  reddish 
pvecipitnte  after  long  standing ;  narceine,  yellowish  green,  changed 
lo  brown  and  red,  with  red  precipitate  on  standing ;  pai/averine, 
bine,  j»assing  to  dull  green,  violet  ajid  I'ed,  with  a  slight  bluish 
precipitate  on  standing. 

DnSBUINATION  AMI)   SbPARATION  OF  OpltJH   BaSBS. 

Morphine,  codeine,  and  thel)aino  may  be  titrated  with  ease  and 
Mcuracy  by  a  standard  mlnertd  acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl- 
Otauge  BB  an  indicator  (page  130).  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
Uttle  or  no  action  on  phenol phthaletn,  the  reaction  with  which, 
liowever,  is  not  sliarp  in  tlie  case  of  morphine  (page  311). 

rapnverbe,  narcotine  and  narceine,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
■ffiMt  litmus,  and  their  salts  may  he  titrated  with  litmus  and  stan- 

'  RnM  itatra  that,  when  abaolutoly  pure,  pipaverino  diBeolves  in  small 
qilMitltiM  of  Bul]ibiiric  ocid  without  coloration  ;  bnt,  genitnlly,  on  warmiDg  > 
mljaU.}  of  pajiftveriDf  with  oonoentrated  saliihuric  acid,  a  dark  blue  colour  is 
fntdtteod.  Dott  also  obtains  no  coloratiou  in  the  cold,  and  the  blue  eolunr 
•a  Btiwigljr  liiwtiiii;  oMly.  A  rvl  coloration  hetort  liontiug  ia  generally  (liio  to 
tfaaWnc 
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dard  alkali,  just  as  if  the  acid  were  uncombined  (Plugge, 
Phann,  Jour,^  [3],  xx.  401) ;  and  the  first  two  of  them  being 
alkaloids  also  evince  their  feeble  basic  characters  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  extracted  by  chloroform  from  acid  solutions.  Their  salts, 
especially  with  certain  organic  acids  (e.^.,  acetic,  benzoic),  are  very 
unstable,  many  of  them  being  decomposed  slowly  by  cold  and  rapidly 
by  hot  water.  Hence,  when  a  compound  of  the  alkaloid  with  a 
mineral  acid  is  treated  with  a  neutral  solution  of  acetate  of  sodium, 
or  even  with  a  slightly  acid  solution,  the  free  alkaloid  is  precipitated.^ 
A  faintly  acid  solution  of  sodium  acetate  will  indicate  1  part  in 
40,000  of  narcotine,  1  in  30,000  of  papaverine,  and  1  in  600  of 
narceine,  none  of  the  other  opium  bases  being  precipitated. 

On  the  foregoing  and  similar  facts,  P.  C.  Plugge  {Analyst, 
xii.  197)  has  based  the  following  process  of  separating  the 
leading  alkaloids  of  opium.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorides  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
acetate,  and  filtered  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  pure  narcotine  and  papaverine,  is  washed  with  a  little 
water,  and  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  liquid  is  diluted  till  it  contains  not  more  than  ^^  of  nar- 
cotine, when  potassium  ferricyanide  is  added.  This  precipitates 
papaverine  very  perfectly.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  the 
Uquid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  of  papaverine  hydroferri- 
cyanide  either  weighed  as  such,  or  washed  with  a  little  water, 
decomposed  by  dilute  caustic  soda,  and  the  liberated  alkaloid  dis- 
solved in  dilute  acid  and  reprecipitated  with  anmionia.  In  the 
filtrate  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  ferricyanide  the  nar- 
cotine is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipi- 
tate produced  by  sodium  acetate  is  concentrated  to  a  small  volume 
at  100°,  cooled  thoroughly,  and  filtered  after  twenty-four  hours. 
The  deposited  narceine  is  filtered  off,  and  washed  with  a  little 
water.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
salicylate,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  of  thebaine  salicylate 
separated  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  washed  with  a  little  water, 
dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  On  subsequent  treatment  on  th 
filter  with  dilute  soda  or  ammonia,  till  the  washings  are  free  ho 
salicylic  acid  (as  indicated  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  the  non — 
production  of  a  violet  coloration  on  moistening  the  residue  witfa^ 

^  This  observation  is  due  toP.  C.  Plugge  {Arch,  Pharm,,  [8],  xziv.  994 
Analyst,  xii.  197).  The  reaction  not  only  distinguishes  papaverine,  narcotin— - 
and  narceine  from  morphine,  codeine,  and  thehaine,  but  also  from  caffein^^ 
cocaine,  conine,  atropine,  pilocarpine,  strychnine,  bnicine,  quinine,  cinch<^^ 
nine  and  cinchonidine.  The  cinchona  bases  are  precipitated  if  the  aodiui^v 
acetate  is  at  all  alkaline. 
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loride),  pure  tlicbaine  is  left.  The  filtrate  from  the  theljaine 
'lato  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitated 
BBlicylic  acid  filterod  off,  and  the  filtrate  lopeatedly  shaken  with 
chloToform.  This  diaaolves  the  remaining  salicylic  acid,  and-tmces 
of  narot?ine  and  thebaine,  which  may  be  recovered  by  evaporating 
the  clilorufunn.  The  acid  liquid  separated  therefrum  is  concen- 
trated somewhat,  made  exactly  neutral  to  litmus,  and  mixed  with 
potasaium  thiocyonate  (eulphocyanide),  which  throws  down  the 
eadeine  m  on  acid  thiocyanate.  Twenty-four  houra  should  be 
allowed  for  its  complete  separation.*  The  filtrate  should  be  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  time  allowed  for  the  separ- 
ated morphijie  to  become  crystalline.  The  liquid  is  then  shaken 
with  chloroform  or  ether  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  codeine 
and  traces  of  other  bases.  After  separatiuu  it  is  acidulated  to  dis- 
solve the  morphine,  heated  to  60°  C.,  and  the  morphine  shaken 
out  with  hot  amylic  alcohol,  after  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of 
anunonla  or  carbonate  of  sodiam.  Plume's  results,  obtained  in 
test  experiments,  except  in  the  separation  of  codeine  and  morphine, 
mm  very  satisfactoiy,  considering  the  diSicult  nature  of  the  problem 
lo  be  lolved.'  But  the  methods  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  the 
ntna  tpiantitative  accuracy  as  those  for  the  separation  of  the  metals. 
Anothor  method  of  separating  the  principal  alkaloids  of  opium 
Mnuiets  in  treating  the  solution  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  am- 
nunia.  and  agitating  with  benzene,  when  morpldne  and  narceine 
m  left  insoluble,  the  remainder  passing  into  the  benzene.  Much 
tte  same  separation  occurs  with  chloroform,  except  that  pseudo 
BOTphine  is  left  with  the  insoluble  alkaloids. 

C  B.  Dott  has  communicated  to  the  author  the  following 
lethod  of  separating  the  chief  bases  of  opium  : — Treat  the  solution 
't  tiwsir  mixed  hydrochlorides  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
*(*(Ia,  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which  will  consist  of  narcotine, 
P*|iarenne  and  thebaine,  the  olkaUne  solution  containing  morphine, 
•Odmne  and  narceine.  On  agitating  the  filtrate  with  chloroform, 
'p<*  egcfitn^  will  he  extracted ;  and  on  separating  the  alkaline 
■•quill,  acidulating  it,  and  rendering  it  faintly  alkaHne  with 
^^tttaonis,  the  mi/rphiue  will  be  precipitated,  the  narceine,  from 
'*•  gnait«r  solubility,  remaining  dissolved.     It  can  be  recovered  by 

Tht  wpitrBtioii  of  codeine  and  morphiae  by  this  proccBa  is  very  iiajiorfeFt. 
"  tlwnlutiDO  be  I'M  Btrong,  morpliine  is  pcvcipitatiid  with  the  codeine,  tnd 
"  Ub  ooailition  be  avoidiid  the  precipitattoa  ol  the  codeine  ia  incomplote.  In 
^lisi^i  uruiata  Plogge  only  recovered  70  per  ceut.  of  the  codeine  used. 
"•tot  It  fat  bvtter  to  omit  the  precipitatiou  wjtli  thiocysnate  altogether,  pre. 
''Mat*  till  morphine  with  ammonis,  nod  extract  the  codeine  from  the  fillmts 
^TttWorehtoroform,  iitt«r  adding  caustic  aoda  (compare  page  S28). 
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evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and  treating  the  residue  with  strong 
alcohol  From  the  bases  precipitated  by  caustic  soda,  the  thebaine 
can  be  separated  fairly  well  by  crystallisation  as  acid  tartrate. 

Narcotine  and  papaverine  may  also  be  separated  from  thebaine 
(and  codeine)  by  (Ussolving  the  free  bases  in  dilute  alcohol,  rendering 
the  liquid  f  ainUy  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  three  volumes  of 
boiling  water,  when  the  narcotine  and  papaverine  are  precipitated ; 
or  sodium  acetate  may  be  used  as  already  described.  Narcotine 
and  papaverine  may  likewise  be  separated  by  solution  in  boiling 
water  containing  one-third  part  of  oxalic  acid,  when  an  acid 
papaverine  oxalate  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  The  process  should 
be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  narcotine  finally  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  Hesse's  method  of  separating 
the  rarer  opium  bases  from  the  mother-liquors  left  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  morphine  by  the  Robertson-Gregory  process.^  The 
aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  first  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride, 
the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  meconate  concentrated,  and  the 
hydrochlorides  of  morphine,  pseudomorphine  and  codeine  sepa- 
rated by  crystallisation.  The  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  boiling  water,  excess  of  ammonia  added,  the  precipitate 
removed  by  filtration  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  The  filtrate 
is  agitated  with  ether,  the  ethereal  layer  shaken  with  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  acetic  solution  mixed  with  that  of  the  ammonia 
precipitate.  The  acetic  acid  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of 
caustic  soda,  which  precipitates  papaverine,  narcotine,  thebaine, 
some  cryptopine,  protopine,  laudanosine  and  hydrocotamine ; 
while  lanthopine,  laudanine,  codamine,  meconidine,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cryptopine  remain  in  solution.  The  alkaline  liquid  is 
neutralised,  ammonia  added,  the  bases  again  extracted  by  ether, 
and  shaken  out  with  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  is  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  when  a  little  lanthopine  separates  out  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  more  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  formed  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling 
dilute  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  white  crystals  of  mixed 
laudanine  and  cryptopine.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,* 
and  treatment  of  the  residue  with  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained 
from  which  codamine  may  be  isolated,  either  by  addition  of  fused 

^  For  E.  Kauder'fl  modification  of  Hesse's  method,  see  Arch.  PhamUt 
ccxxviii.  419 ;  and  Jour,  Chem.  Soc,  Ix.  227. 

^  Hesse  could  obtain  no  meconidine  from  this  solution,  and  hence  concludes 
that  it  had  been  decomposed  by  the  preceding  operations,  as  he  bad  pre- 
viously obtained  it  from  a  similar  source  by  another  process  (Anfi.  Chem, 
PharrtL,  cliiL  47  ;  Watts*  Diet.  Chem,,  vL  888). 
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«AStim  chloride  (which  CAUses  water,  colouring-mattor,  and  crystals 
of  coJiimiiie  to  separate),  or  by  conversion  into  the  acetate,  and 
this  iuto  iho  hydriixlida 

The  mixture  of  bases  insoluble  in  cauetic  soila  is  digested  with 
dilat«  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  added  till  the  liquid  is  faintly  acid  to 
litmus.     On  adding  three  meaaures  of  boiling  water,  a  crystalline 
{>redpitnte   of  papaverine  and  nareotine  is  thrown   down.      The 
filtiat«,  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation,  on  adding  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will  ^ve  a  precipitate  of  cryptopine  hydrochloride  ;  but 
in  order  to  avoid  the  conversion  of  thebaine  into  its  non-crystaUine 
iaomer  thebaicine,  it   is    preferable    to   add    tartaric   acid,  which 
tfaiDWB  down  crystalline  thebaine  acid  tartrate.     The  mother-hquor 
of  this  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  mised  with  3  per  cent, 
of  its  wvigbt  of  sodium  bicarbonate  made  into  a  pasta  with  water. 
After  standing  about  a  week,  a  black,  pitchy  muss  separates,  the 
filtrato  from    which    gives  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  which  is 
trented  with  boiling  benzene,  the  fUtrste  being  also  extracted  by 
Bgitatinn  with  benzene.     On  shaking  the  united  benzene  solution 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  laiulatw- 
me  crystallisoa  out;  and  the  benzene   filtered  from   this  j-ields 
hydneoUtmine   liydrochlonde    on    passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
The  portion  of  the  ammonia  precipitate  left  undissolved  by  benzene 
fluteina  cryptopine  and  protopine.     These  bases  are  converted  in 
KydnKhlorides,  and  the  solution  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
wd,  when  the  protopine  hydrochloride  forms  a  homy  deposit  which 
vtbetes  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,   and  is  easily  freed  trom  the 
geUtinous  eri/ptojnne  salt  by  washing  with  a  little  water. 

Hareeins  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  liquors,  but  the  stage 
^  which  it  is  separated  is  not  stated. 

KoiphinO.      Morphia. 

C„Hi»NO,;  C„H„NO(OH),;  or  Ci,H„{0n)N0.0n . 

Morphine  is  the  most  important  of  the  bases  contained  in  opium, 
in  vUoh  it  exists  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and  meconic  acids. 

The  mode  of   preparing  morphine   may  be  gathered  from  the 
miitkods  of  assaying  opium  (see  also  last  page). 

Morphine  crystallises  in  transparent,  colourless,  trimetric  prisma, 
which  nro  usually  very  short.  They  contain  one  molecule  of  wat«r,' 
whicUiagivenoffabwIyat  a  temperature  of  90' and  more  rapidly  at 
100'  C.  (Wan/t.  Jour..  [3],  xviii.  701,  801 ;  xix.  61,  H8,  180). 
Al  <a  above  200°  morphine  partially  volatilises,  melts,  and  turn* 
Iifovn,  becoming  carbonised  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 
'  D.  B.  I)ott  foaod  the  praporlion  of  water  loat  to  aarrei|)ond  luors  norly 
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evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and  treating  the  residue  with  strong 
alcohol.  From  the  bases  precipitated  by  caustic  soda,  the  thebaine 
can  be  separated  fairly  well  by  crystallisation  as  acid  tartrate. 

Narcotine  and  papaverine  may  also  be  separated  from  thebaine 
(and  codeine)  by  dissolving  the  free  bases  in  dilute  alcohol,  rendering 
the  liquid  f  ainUy  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  three  volumes  of 
boiling  water,  when  the  narcotine  and  papaverine  are  precipitated ; 
or  sodium  acetate  may  be  used  as  already  described.  Narcotine 
and  papaverine  may  likewise  be  separated  by  solution  in  boiling 
water  containing  one-third  part  of  oxalic  acid,  when  an  acid 
papaverine  oxalate  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  The  process  should 
be  repeated  several  thnes,  and  the  narcotine  finally  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  Hesse's  method  of  separating 
the  rarer  opium  bases  from  the  mother-liquors  left  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  morphine  by  the  Robertson-Gregory  process.^  The 
aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  first  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride, 
the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  meconate  concentrated,  and  the 
hydrochlorides  of  morphine,  pseudomorphine  and  codeine  sepa- 
rated by  crystallisation.  The  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  boiling  water,  excess  of  ammonia  added,  the  precipitate 
removed  by  filtration  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  The  filtrate 
is  agitated  with  ether,  the  ethereal  layer  shaken  with  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  acetic  solution  mixed  with  that  of  the  ammonia 
precipitate.  The  acetic  acid  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of 
caustic  soda,  which  precipitates  papaverine,  narcotine,  thebaine, 
some  cryptopine,  protopine,  laudanosine  and  hydrocotamine ; 
while  lanthopine,  laudanine,  codamine,  meconidine,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cryptopine  remain  in  solution.  The  alkaline  liquid  is 
neutralised,  ammonia  added,  the  bases  again  extracted  by  ether, 
and  shaken  out  with  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  is  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  when  a  little  lanthopine  separates  out  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  more  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  formed  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling 
dilute  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  white  crystals  of  mixed 
laudanine  and  cryptopine.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,* 
and  treatment  of  the  residue  with  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained 
from  which  codamine  may  be  isolated,  either  by  addition  of  fused 

^  For  E.  Kauder*8  modification  of  Hesse's  method,  see  Arch.  PAorm., 
ccxxviii.  419  ;  and  Jour,  Chem.  Soc,  Ix.  227. 

'  Hesse  could  obtain  no  meconidine  from  this  solution,  and  hence  concludes 
that  it  had  been  decomposed  by  the  preceding  operations,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  it  from  a  similar  source  by  another  process  (Ann.  Chevu 
Pharm.,  cliil  47  ;  Watts'  DiU.  Chem.,  vL  S83). 
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tafelilTn  chloride  (which  cntiaes  water,  colou  ring-matter,  and  crystals 
of  codatnine  to  sGparate),  or  by  conreTsion  into  the  acetate,  aad 
this  into  the  hydiiodide. 

The  mixture  of  bases  insoluble  in  caustic  aoda  is  digested  with 
dilute  Alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  added  till  the  liquid  is  faintly  acid  to 
litmus.  On  adding  three  measures  of  boiling  water,  s  crystalline 
precipitate  of  papaverine  and  nareotine  is  thrown  down.  The 
filtrate,  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation,  on  adding  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will  give  a  precipitate  of  cryptopine  hydrochloride  ;  but 
in  order  to  avoid  the  conversion  of  thebaine  into  ite  non-crystalline 
isomer  thebaicine,  it  is  ptefemble  to  add  tartaric  acid,  which 
throws  down  crystalline  tliehaini>  acid  tartrate.  The  mothor-liquor 
of  this  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  3  per  cent. 
of  its  weight  of  sodium  bicarbonate  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
After  standing  about  a  week,  a  black,  pitchy  mass  Bcparates,  the 
filtrate  from  which  gives  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  which  is 
treated  with  boiling  benzene,  the  filtrate  being  also  extracted  by 
agitation  with  benzene.  On  shaking  the  united  benzene  solution 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  laudam- 
eitte  crystallises  out ;  and  the  benzene  filtered  from  this  yields 
hydroeotarnine  hydrochloride  on  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
"Hie  portion  of  the  ammonia  precipitate  left  undissolved  by  benzene 
contains  cryptopine  and  protopine.  These  bases  are  converted  in 
hydrochlorides,  and  the  solution  treated  mth  strong  hydrochloric 
meid,  when  \h^  ptvtopim  hydrochloride  forms  a  homy  deposit  which 
ttdherea  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  is  easily  freed  from  the 
^elatiDOUS  enjplopine  salt  by  washing  with  a  little  water. 

Nmeeine  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  liquors,  but  the  stage 
at  which  it  is  separated  is  not  stated. 

Morphine.    Morphia. 

C,jH,BNOa;  C„H„NO(OH)^;  or  C„H„{OH)NO.OH  . 

Morphine  is  the  most  important  of  the  bases  contained  in  opium, 
in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and  meconic  acids. 

The  mode  of  pre[>aring  morphine  may  be  gathered  from  the 
methods  of  aasnying  opium  (see  also  last  page). 

Morphine  crystallises  in  transparent,  colourless,  trimelric  prisms. 
which  are  usually  very  short.  They  contain  one  molecule  of  water,^ 
which  is  given  off  elowly  at  a  temperature  of  90°  and  more  rapidly  at 
100*  C.  (Pkarvi.  Jour,  [3],  xviii.  701,  801 ;  xix.  61,  148,  180). 
At  or  above  200°  morphine  partially  volatilises,  molts,  and  turns 
browii,  becoming  carbonised  at  a  somowhat  higher  temperature. 

'  D.  B.  Rolt  round  the  proportion  of  water  loat  to  corrMpond  more  nearly 
to8C„n»NO,+  9H,0. 
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Morphine  is  inodoions,  has  a  persistent  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
powerfiil  narcotic  poison. 

Morphine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  requiring,  according 
to  Chastaing,  33,333  parts  at  3°  and  4545  at  22V  At  42^ 
the  solubility  is  1  in  2380,  and  in  boiling  water  about  1  in  460 
{Year-Booh  Pharm,^  1882,  p.  30).  The  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Morphine  dissolves  in  30  parts  of  boiling  or  50  of  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  and  in  a  somewhat  smaUer  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit.  In  ether  and  chloroform  it  is  almost  insoluble  when  in  a 
crystallised  state,  but  dissolves  sparingly  when  freshly-precipitated 
and  amorphous.  A  useful  solvent  for  morphia  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  ether  and  acetic  ether  (ethyl  acetate) ;  but  even 
in  this  its  solubility  is  limited,  especially  in  the  crystalline  state. 
Amylic  alcohol  dissolves  morphine  sparingly  (1  :  150)  in  the  cold, 
but  when  heated  is  a  fairly  good  solvent  for  it  (1  :  50).  The 
alkaloid  dissolves  best  when  liberated  from  one  of  its  salts  in 
presence  of  amylic  alcohol 

In  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit,  morphine  is  practically  insoluble, 
as  also  in  volatile  oils. 

According  to  Florio  (Gaz,  Chim.  Italiano,  xiiL  496)  100 
parts  of  the  following  solvents  dissolve  of  morphine  : — 


Morphine  dlBsolved  by  100  of  Solreni 

Solvent. 

At  lo'-ir  c. 

At  sea 

AtTra 

Alcohol,  abeolute,  . 

„       90  per  cent,     . 

„        75  per  cent., 
Wood-spirit,    . 
FuselK)ll, . 

Benzene 

Chloroform,     .... 
Ether,  absolute, 

• 

1-132 
0*877 
0-223 
1*075 
0*208 
0-020 
0-040 
0023 

•  •• 
••• 

•  •■ 

8-406 

•  •• 

1*286 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8*628 
2*991 
1*966 

... 
2-247 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

A.  B.  Prescott  {Jour,  Chem.  Soc,,  xxix.  405)  has  pointed 
out  the  great  influence  the  physical  condition  of  morphine  has 
upon  its  relation  to  solvents,  and  has  determined  the  proportion 
of  different  solvents  requisite  for  the  solution  of  morphine  in  the 
crystalline,  amorphous,  and  "nascent"  conditions;  by  the  last 
term  meaning  that  in  which  the  alkaloid  exists  when  liberated  by 
ammonia  or  an  alkaline  carbonate  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
one  of  its  salts.     The  following  are  Prescott's  figures : — 

^  Dott  gives  the  solubility  of  morphine  in  water  at  W  0.  as  1  in  2500. 
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Other  tigares  for  the  snlabilit;  of  morphine  ore  giren  on  pngo  301 . 
Solittiona  of  caustic  potash  and  soda  dtsaolve  morphia  readily, 
U  aUo  do  baryta  and  lime  water,  and,  ta  a  limited  extent,  am- 
monia tleo.  Solutions  of  caustic  dkaliea  dissolve  quantities  of 
morphine  equivalent  to  the  bases  contained  in  them,  with  the 
formation  of  unstable  niorpbinutea  which  are  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid  and  assume  a  dark  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  air. 
Cryetalline  morphinatea  of  potassium,  barium,  and  calcium  have 
b«en  obtained.  From  these  facts,  and  the  blue  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  Chastning  {Jour.  Pharm.,  [5],  iv.  19)  inferred  tbat 
morphine  possessed  a  phenoloid  character,  and  this  view  has  been 
fully  borne  out  by  the  later  researches  of  Giimaux  and  Uesse 
(loge  296). 

Solutions  of  morphine  are  Icevo-rotatory.  In  alcoholic  or  dilute 
««d  Bohition,  8,  ia  said  to  be  -SO^'S  and  S„-70°.  For  the 
hydrochloride,  the  value  is  8==  -  100°-67  -  T-H  C.  In  alka- 
liUB  solution,  the  value  of  S.  for  morphine  is  stated  to  be  — 45°"2. 
Morphine  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  a 
Cact  which  is  often  used  for  its  detection  (page  314  ei  seq.).  It 
iBduces  salts  of  gold  and  silver,  permanganates,  ferricyanides,  iodic 
•nd  periodic  acids,  &c.  The  reactions  of  morphine  with  strong 
■ulpliuric  and  nitric  acids  are  described  on  puges  313,  314, 

Wlien  morphine  ia  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  zinc 
chloride  it  loses   the  elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into 
ipomorphine.  Ci-H,jNOj  (page  319). 
Salts  of  MonpaiNE. 

Morphiue  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  forming  salts  which 
sre  {lerfttctly  neutral  in  reaction  to  litmus  and  methyl-oruuge,  and 
htaoi  it  raay  he  titrated  with  accuracy  by  the  aid  of  standard 
hydrochloric  acid  and  either  of  these  indicators,  With  phenol- 
phtbaleiji  morphine  does  not  give  a  sharp  reaction,  but  the  piiint 
nt  neutrality  is  approximately  the  same  as  if  the  acid  of  the 
innrpbtite  suit  were  in  a  fice  state. 

Tliu  solta  of  niorpliine  are  mostly  crj'slallisable,  and  are  all  bitter 
uid  very  poisonous.     They  are  generally  soluble  in  water  and  in 
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alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  petroleum  spirit.  Morphine  is  not 
removed  from  its  acid  or  neutral  solutions  by  agitation  with  any 
of  the  above  solvents,  except  imperfectly  by  amylic  alcohoL 

The  following  table  shows  the  formulsB  of  the  more  important  salts 
of  morphine,  the  percentage  of  morphine  hydrate,  the  relative  dose, 
and  D.  B.  Dott's  figures  for  their  solubility  in  cold  water 
{Pharm,  Jour,y  [3],  xiii.  404  ;  xvi.  653) : — 


Morphine  Salt 

Formula. 

Morvhine 

Hydrate, 

percent. 

RelaHve 
Doee. 

! 

SdubaUy  in 
Water  at  IS'-S  C. 

1 
1 

Hydrochloride, 

BHCl  +  8H3O 

80-09 

1-00 

1  part  In  24. 

Sulphate, 

B2,HsS04.+  6H2O 

79-04 

100 

M         2S. 

Acetate, 

B.CSH4O3  +  SHjO 

76-98 

1-04 

2*. 

Lactate,  . 

B.C3H<r0, 

80-80 

100 

»           8. 

Tartrate, 

Bs^CiHaOe  +  SHjO 

78-20 

1-02 

n- 

Bleconate, 

B2,C7H407  +  SHjO 

70-46 

1-14 

„          84. 

Morphine  Hydrochloride,  or  Morphia  Hydrochlorate,  BHCl + SHgO, 
crystallises  in  colourless  silky  fibres,  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of 
boiling  water  and  in  40  parts  of  cold  rectified  spirit.  It  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°  C.  The  commercial  salt  often  has  a  buff  or 
brownish  tint  from  admixture  of  resinous  matters,  which  are 
detected  by  the  brown  or  black  colour  assumed  by  the  salt  when 
heated  to  130°  C. 

Morphine  Hydriodide,  BHI  +  3H2O,  is  obtained  as  a  compact 
mass  of  hair-like  needles  on  mixing  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  morphine 
hydrochloride.  The  product  only  slowly  redissolves  on  adding 
more  spirit,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  especially  in 
presence  of  potassium  iodide.  The  Jiydrobroniide  can  be  obtained 
similarly. 

Morphine  Sulphate,  B2H2SO4+5H2O,  closely  resembles  the 
hydrochloride.  It  loses  ZKfi  at  100*,  and  the  remaining  two 
atoms  at  1 1 0".     It  exists  naturally  in  opium. 

Morphine  Acetate  (see  above)  is  a  white,  or  faintly  yellowish 
white,  obscurely  crystalline  powder.  It  is  readily  soluble  and 
crystallisable.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  or  evaporating 
its  aqueous  solution,  crystals  of  morphine  being  deposited. 

Morphine  Tartrate,  B2G^lifiQ+ 3B.fi,  is  readily  soluble,  but 
the  acid  tartrate,  BC^H^O^,  only  sparingly  so.  Their  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  or  chloride 
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of  cnlcium.  The  tartrate  is  beat  detected  by  precipitating  tlic  con- 
iMntrnted  solution  with  potassium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  in 
presence  of  aicohol  (Vol.  I.  page  157).  After  boiling  otf  the 
alcohol,  the  morphia  can  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  an 
olitaline  cwbonute  or  ammonia. 

Morphine  Me-nniaU  (see  above)  is  Interesting  as  being  the  form 
in  which  morphia  largely  exists  in  opium.  When  morphine  and 
jneconic  acid  are  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  on  amorphous,  hygroscopic,  very  soluble  residue  is 
obtained,  vhich  in  coDcentrated  solution  deposits  crystals  of  neutral 
morphine  meconate  containing  6  aqua,  even  in  presence  of  sufG- 
ctent  meconic  acid  to  fonu  the  acid  ealt. 

DerscrrioN  akd  DETBUMrNATioN  of  Morfhinb. 
-  Fteo  morphine,  vrhen  pure  or  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  ordinary 

'~,  ia  readily  detected.      Its  det«rmijiation  is  easy  when  un- 
\  with  interfering  substances,  but  as  it  exis(«  in  opium  is 
d  with  considerable  diHlcultiea.     Most  of  the  colour-renctions 
rphia  are  best  observed  by  operating  on  the  solid  substance, 
'  but  for  certain  qualitative  teste  and  for  all  quantitative  nietlioda  the 
alluloid  must  be  in  solution. 

A.  RfwJiom  of  Solid  Morjihine.  For  observing  these  reactions 
•  minute  fragment  ot  crystal  of  tbe  eolid  alkaloid  or  its  salt  should 
be  employed,  and  the  experiment  should  be  conducted  in  a  small 
porcelain  basin  or  crucible.  The  residue  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  of  morphine  in  alcohol  or  amylic  alcohol  is 
well-euited  for  the  operation. 

1.  Solid  morphine  treated  with  a  drop  of  a  perfectly  neutraTso\'i- 
tion  of  ferric  chloride  or  iron-alum  gives  a  very  characteristic 
deep  greenish  blue  colour,  changed  to  green  by  excess  of  the  re- 
HgotL  The  colouring  matter  ja  not  taken  up  by  chloroform.  The 
eoloat  is  destroyed  by  free  acid,  by  heat,  or  by  contact  with 
alwhoL^  Pseudomorphtne  also  gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  codomine  a  dark  green. 

2.  Ifitric  acid  (1*43  sp.  gr.)  added  to  solid  morphia  turns  it  an 
onnjpr-rcd  colour,  which  is  changed  to  yellow  on  heating,  and 
destroyed  on  adding  sodium  thiosulpliate   (hyposulphite).      The 

'  Th«  coIomtiuD  is  produced  in  <troQK  solutions  of  morphine,  but  bacomea 
iBlp«mp(ibIo  with  moderate  till  iitioD.  J.  L.  Arm  it  age  {Fharm.  JotiT.,  [3], 
xvUi  Till)  has  pointed  out  that  even  in  solutions  fsr  too  dilute  to  give  tlia 
Ttactlan.  llio  inor;ihiue  may  he  detected  by  adding  |iot»BaiuTa  Terricyanide, 
wbkli  proiliiccfi  *  blue  or  green  coloration.  ArmitAge  attrihutes  tlila  rmctimi 
to  tha  ndaalion  ut  the  iron  to  the  fen-oits  Btato,  and  tbu  reaution  of  this 
with  the  r^rrii'yiuiide  to  fonii  Turnbull's  blue  ;  but  it  is  more  prabalile  that 
Ik*  fmicyanldo  ii  reduced  to  fermcyiinide,  and  then  rsaeta  with  the  ferric  wit 
ta  fonn  Pruwian  blue  (compute  page  317). 
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coloration  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fonnation  of  a  body  of  the 
fonuula  CjoH^Og,  which  yields  picric  acid  when  heated  with 
water  to  100^ 

3.  Solid  morphine,  when  pure,  is  commonly  said  to  yield  no 
coloration  in  the  cold  on  adding  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  according  to  Dott  {PJiarm,  Jour.y  [3],  xiL  615)  a  distinct, 
though  faint,  pink  colour  is  produced.  On  heating  to  150°,  a 
dirty  green  (or  rose-red)  colour  is  developed,  and  on  raising  the 
temperature  still  further  the  solution  becomes  almost  black.  On 
allowing  it  to  cool  and  diluting  with  water,  a  greenish  blue  colour 
is  produced,  which  on  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  becomes 
green. 

4.  On  adding  oxidising  agents  to  the  solution  of  solid  morphine 
in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  following  reactions  are  pro- 
duced.^ a.  After  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  heat  the  mix- 
ture, the  subsequent  addition  of  nitric  acid  wiU  produce  a  rose-red 
coloration,  changing  to  brown.  The  reaction  is  very  delicate. 
b.  Potassium  chlorate  gives  reactions  similar  to  those  with  nitric 
acid.  If  the  alkaloid  be  first  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
to  100°  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  crystal  of  potassium  chlorate  or 
nitrate  added  to  the  previously  cooled  violet-red  solution,  a  beau- 
tiful violet-blue  colour  is  produced,  which  passes  into  a  dark  blood- 
red,  changing  to  yellow,  c.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  be  heated 
on  the  water-bath  to  100°,  and  a  minute  fragment  of  pure  potassium 
perchlorate*  be  added,  a  deep  brown  or  reddish  brown  coloration 
is  produced,  which  rapidly  spreads  through  the  liquid.  The  colour 
is  destroyed  on  dilution.  L.  Siebold,  to  whom  the  test  is  due,  did 
not  observe  a  similar  reaction  with  any  other  alkaloid,  d.  Potas- 
sium bichromate  is  reduced  with  production  of  green  colour.  (No 
colour-reaction  is  produced  if  for  the  bichromate  be  substituted  the 
dioxide  of  lead  or  manganese.  Distinction  from  strychnine.)  e.  On 
adding  sodium  or  potassium  arseniate,  and  warming  gently,  a  slate- 
blue  colour  is  produced,  which  on  raising  the  temperature  passes 
into  green,  then  into  deep  blue,  and  finally,  when  the  acid  begins 
to  volatilise,  again  into  dark  olive-green.  On  diluting  moderately 
with  water,  a  reddish  brown  coloration  is  produced,  changing  to  dirty 
bluish  and  green  on  further  dilution ;  and  on  agitating  with  chloro- 
form  the  latter  liquid  is  coloured   violet-blue  (Donath).      If 

^  The  reactions  in  question  have  been  verified  in  the  author's  laboratory 
by  W.  H.  B  a  r  r  a  c  1  o  u  g  h,  and  the  description  given  in  the  text  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  results. 

'  The  perchlorate  mast  be  free  from  chlorate,  which  is  ensured  by  heating  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  chlorine  is  evolved.  The  salt  is  tiien  waah<9d 
with  cold  water  and  dried. 
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.  phosphate  he  siibatitiitcd  for  the  arseniate '  and  heat 
i4>pUed  till  acid  tomes  appear,  the  mixture  hecoiuea  viulet,  chang- 
ing to  hrown  or  olive-green.  If,  after  cooling,  water  he  gradually 
added,  a  reddish  hrown  coloration  appears,  changing  to  dirty  bluish 
green  on  further  dilution.  On  now  shaking  with  chloroform,  the 
lstt«r  liquid  acquiree  a  fine  bhiei  colour.  /.  Sodium  or  ammonium 
molybdate  added  to  the  sulphuric  ncid  solution  gives  a  fine  violet 
colontion,  changing  to  blue  and  dirty  green,  and  fiuolly  almost 
vanishing.  Tlie  reaction  of  morphine  with  sulphomolybdic  acid 
maj  be  observed  with  more  certainty  hy  adding  previously  pre- 
pated  Frohde's  reagent  (page  147)  to  the  solid  morphine.  Pnpa- 
▼miii*  and  &  few  glucosides  give  a  similar  reaction. 

6.  If  solid  morphine  he  mixed  with  from  2  to  8  \ATte  of 
{wwilere<l  cane-sugar,  or  solutions  of  the  two  bodies  he  mixed  and 
ev^Nimted  to  dryoeeB,  addition  of  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
a^  win  produce  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  cliangiiig  gradually  to 
ldood-l«d  and  brownish  red,  becoming  olive-brown  on  dilution  with 
irat«r.  The  colouring  matter  is  not  soluble  in  chloroform.  The 
leei  may  be  applied  to  a  solution  of  morphine  hy  saturating  the 
liquid  with  sugar,  and  pouring  it  carefully  on  to  some  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  purple  or  rose-red  coloration  will  he  ob- 
served at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids.  Codeine  gives  a  very 
similar  reaction  (Schneider).  According  to  H.  Weppen  the 
ddicary  of  this  test  is  much  increased  hy  adding  a  drop  of  bromine- 
wntor  after  the  sulphuric  acid,  this  modification  rendering  the 
reaction  tquiJ  if  not  superior  to  reactions  3  and  4  <r,  and  less 
dependent  on  the  purity  of  the  morphia. 

M.  K  0  b  i  n  mixes  the  alkaloid  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered 
mgsr.and  adds  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  states  that 
toorphine  hyitror-hloride  gives  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  changing  first 
to  the  tint  of  a  solution  of  potossiura  permanganate,  and  then  to 
vMet  and  dark  green,  while  codeine  gives  a  cherry-red  colour 
tffaanpng  to  violet,  and  narcotine  a  beautiful  and  very  persistent 
mabtf^y-brown  colour.' 

B.  H&Kliom  of  Morphine  in  nolutian.     The  following  reactions 

'  For  oanveniciKie,  this  test  is  deuribed  liere,  faut  it  seems  improbable  that 
dM  naction  is  dm  |«  oiidatian. 

'  Atnpins  gives  with  eugtr  tad  sulplinric  uctd  a  violet  coloration,  cliaDKing 
lo  brown  1  vonlrine,  a  duep  greeu  ;  saDtouiii,  a  red  colour,  chaDging  to  coffoe- 
Made.  Salicin  givee  ■  vivid  red.  Pure  acunitiue  gives  no  rcitctioii,  but 
^^l^id  tMnite  alkalnidj  as  eitiactnl  from  the  root  give  a  fine  chcrrf-red 
^^^■^Mm,  ohanging  to  crimaoii.  No  reaction  U  given  by  strychnine,  bmcinii, 
^^^^^|K  jrilourpjne,  cilTeinD,  belienne,  apomorjibiDe,  cnptoins,  or  the  cin- 
^^^Km>(J,  F.  Bnrnstt). 
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are  yielded  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  or  acetate 
of  morphine  :— 

1.  On  adding  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of 
morphine  a  fixed  caustic  alkali,  an  alkaline  carbonate,  ammonia, 
or  lime-water,  hydrated  morphine,  CiyHij^NOg+EL^^i  ^ 
thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate  speedily  becoming  crystalline. 
The  precipitate  is  almost  insoluble  in  perfectly  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia  or  lime-water,  and  very  readily  in 
excess  of  caustic  alkali.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  used  in  excess, 
redissolve  the  precipitate  somewhat^  but  it  is  insoluble  in  excess  of 
bicarbonates.  Excess  of  magnesia  precipitates  the  alkaloid  com- 
pletely. The  morphia  precipitated  by  the  foregoing  reagents,  and 
allowed  time  to  become  crystalline,  presents  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope. 

A  fairly  accurate  determination  of  morphine  may  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  interfering  substances,  by  precipitating  the  tolerably 
concentrated,  cold,  aqueous  solution  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  allow- 
ing time  for  the  precipitate  to  become  crystalline,  filtering,  washing 
moderately  with  very  cold  water  (preferably  saturated  with  mor- 
phine), drying  at  100°  or  120°,  and  weighing  the  anhydrous 
morphine,  C^^H^gNOg,  when  the  weight  becomes  constant. 

Instead  of  diying  and  weighing  the  alkaloid,  the  washed  preci- 
pitate may  be  placed,  together  with  the  filter,  in  a  moderate  excess 
of  standard  acid,  and  the  excess  employed  ascertained  by  titration 
with  litmus  or  methyl-orange  (not  phenolphthalein).  1  cc 
of  decinormal  acid  neutralises  0*0285  gramme  of  anhydrous 
morphine. 

2.-  If  morphia  be  liberated  from  the  solution  of  a  salt  by  one  of 
the  reagents  mentioned  above,  and  the  liquid  and  suspended  pre- 
cipitate be  at  once  shaken  with  hot  amylic  alcohol,  cold  acetic 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  ether  and  acetic  ether,^ 
the  morphia  passes  into  solution,  though  with  some  difficulty,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  a  free  state  by  separating  the  ethereal  liquid, 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  liberated 
morphia  be  allowed  to  crystallise  before  subjecting  it  to  agitation 
with  the  solvent,  its  solution  becomes  very  difficult  to  effect 

For  quantitative  purposes,  hot  amylic  alcohol  should  be  employed 
as  the  solvent.  It  should  be  added  before  the  alkaloid  is  liberated, 
which  should  be  done  by  ammonia,  magnesia  or  sodium  bicarbonate, 
and  the  agitation  should  be  conducted  immediately,  and  the  separa- 
tion and  re-agitation  effected  without  delay.  On  evaporation  of 
the  amylic  alcohol  at  100°  the  anhydrous  morphine  will  remain  as 

^  The  acetic  ether  must  be  free  from  acid.  This  may  be  ensured  by  agitating 
it  with  some  sodium  bicarbonate  before  use. 
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a  residue,  which  can  be  weighed,'  or  the  amylic  alcohol  containing 
the  alkaloid  in  boIu^od  may  be  titrat«d  by  dilute  standard  acid 
and  methyl-orango,  aa  described  on  page  131.  If  desired,  the 
alkaloid  may  be  recovered  from  its  atnyhc  alcoho)  aoliitioii  by 
repeated  agitation  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,*  aud  then  ropre- 
cipitated  from  the  aqnooua  liquid  by  ammonia,  or  an  alkalino 
bic&rboaate,  This  affords  a  valuable  me-ans  of  purifying  morphine 
and  separating  it  from  other  alkaloids. 

To  effect  complete  extraction  of  the  morphine  liberated  by 
magnesiit,  ammonia,  oi  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  several  agitationa 
irith  amylic  alcohol  are  necessary.  If  ammonia  be  employed, 
sufficient  pusses  into  the  amylic  alcohol  to  vitiate  the  subsequent 
detennination  of  the  morphine  by  titration ;  while  if  the  amylic 
ftlc<>hDl  be  freed  from  ammonia  by  agitation  with  water,  or  even  vith 
brine,  n  portion  of  the  morphine  is  dissolved  out.  If  the  separated 
amylic  alcohol  be  diatilled  off,  the  residual  morphine  may  be  titrated, 
oc  the  difHculty  avoided  by  using  magnesia  instead  of  ammonia. 

3.  A  volumetric  determination  of  morphine  may  be  made  by 
II1MI19  of  Mayer's  solution,  as  described  on  page  140.  The  method 
bu  little  practical  utility. 

Fnither  information  on  the  determination  of  morphine  will  he 
fotind  in  the  section  on  the  assay  of  opium. 

4.  Morphine  readily  reduces  ferricyanides  to  ferrocyanides,  with 
'brnutiun  of  pseudomorphine  (oxydimorphine)  : — 

*CH„NO„HCl+4K,FeCy,-2(C„H„N,0*2HCl)+3K,Fi!Cr,+H4FeCT.. 
Consequently,  on  adding  to  the  solution  o(  a  salt  of  morphine, 
'Ughtly  acididated  with  hydiocldoric  acid,  a  mixture  of  aqueous 
•olations  of  feiTic  chloride  and  jmtasaium  ferricyanidc,  a  bhio 
coloration  or  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced.  Tliis  reaction 
■^ay  be  conveniently  employed  for  detecting  morphine  in  presence 
"t  the  cinchona  bosea. 

L.  Kieffer  {Antial.  Cfhetii.  Pliarm.,  ciU.  274)  has  proposed  to 
uIiHm  the  reaction  with  ferricyanido  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
■btnstion  of  morphine.  For  this  purpose  he  adds  a  known  weight 
0(  solid  potassium  fcrricyanide  to  the  morphine  or  its  salt,  and 
■nixes  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water.  The 
COBUmtB  of  the  mortar  are  rinsed  into  a  flask,  potassium  iodide 
lod  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  liberated  iodine  determined 
*  Tbtre  IB  aome  evidence  that  mnr{j1uDe  forms  a  componnd  irith  nniylic 
iloobo)  not  decompDied  by  eviporatioD  at  the  ordinary  temtwratare  IPharm. 

"  A  wlullott  of  morphine  in  hjdroohlorio  soid  (annot  b«  slinkra  with  amylic 
lloobol  without  dxtmction  of  aoaio  of  tlie  ilkaloid,  probably  tu  the  fanii  of 
lijdroohloriile. 
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by  decinonnal  sodium  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite).    The  differenc^^ 
between  the  volume  required  and  that  used  in  a  blank  experimen 
with  the  same  weight  of  potassium  ferricyanide  corresponds  to  th 
salt  reduced  by  the  morphine.      One  c.c.  of  difference  in  the  ] 
thiosulphate  used  represents  *0292  of  anhydrous  morphine.^ 

Venturini  (Ckiz.  Chim,  Ital.y  xvL  239)  reports  favourably  o 
Kieffer  s  process.     The  author's  results  were  discouraging. 

5.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  morphine  with  one  of  iodine  dis- 
solved in  hydriodic  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  even  in 
extremely  dilute  solutions.  Under  the  microscope  the  crystalline 
form  is  characteristic  of  morphine,  which  may  thus  be  distinguished 
from  papaverine  and  codeine,  which  bases  also  give  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates with  the  reagent,  while  narcotine,  narceine  and  thebaine 
yield  amorphous  precipitates. 

6.  Addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  followed  by 
ammonia,  occasions  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions  of 
morphine  a  brown  colour  or  red  coloration  gradually  changing 
to  brown. 

7.  Morphine  and  its  salts  reduce  iodic  acid  with  liberation  of 
iodine.  This  reaction  is  also  produced  by  albuminoid  and  various 
other  organic  bodies,  so  that  it  is  not  absolute  proof  of  the  presence 
of  morphia.  The  test  becomes  much  improved  and  increased  in 
delicacy  by  the  following  mode  of  operating : — 

To  the  solution  to  be  tested  for  morphia,  as  nearly  neutaral  as 
possible,  is  added  one  of  iodic  acid  in  15  parts  of  water.  In 
presence  of  1  part  of  morphia  m  20,000  of  liquid  a  yellow  colora- 
tion is  observed.  In  moderately  strong  solutions  of  morphine 
addition  of  starch-liquor  changes  tiie  yellow  colour  to  blue,  but  not 
in  solutions  containing  less  than  1  per  1000.  This  is  important, 
as  with  other  reducing  agents  the  blue  colour  is  well  marked  in  far 
more  dilute  liquids.  On  adding  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  yellow 
liquid  the  colour  is  discharged  if  due  to  foreign  matter,  but  dis- 
tinctly deepened  if  due  to  morphia.  If  a  solution  of  morphine, 
which  is  too  dilute  to  give  a  blue  colour  with  iodic  acid  and 
starch,  be  mixed  with  these  reagents,  and  some  highly  dilute 
ammonia  allowed  to  flow  from  a  pipette  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  two  coloured  rings  make  their  appearance  at  the  junction  of 
the  fluids.  A  blue  ring  is  seen  in  the  lower  acid  layer  and  a  brown 
one  in  the  upper  alkaline  portion.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  morphia 
be  mixed  with  one  of  starch,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  por- 
celain crucible  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue,  after  cooling,  be 

^  It  is  possible  that  Eiefier's  process  might  be  applied  to  the  amylic  alcohol 
solution  of  morphine,  by  agitating  it  with  potassium  ferricyanide  solution. 
In  such  a  oase,  ammonia,  if  present,  would  not  interfere. 
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witli  iodic  acid,  a  blue  colour  will  be  produced  in  pre- 
Kuee  »t  1—20,000  of  a  gniin  of  morphiu  (A.  Dupr4). 

AnotbiT  way  of  (Moployiag  the  test  is  to  s^bite  a  solution  of 
iodic  acid  with  an  oquul  measure  of  carbon  disuIphJde,  which 
should  not  become  coloured  even  after  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute 
nilphuric  acid  and  again  shaking,  If  the  solution  to  be  tested  for 
fflorphtne  be  now  added  to  the  mucture,  and  the  whole  again  shnken. 
the  carbon  diaulphide  will  be  foiuid  nfter  separation  to  have  a.  violet 
oolour  from  dissolved  iodine  if  morphine  be  present,  and  the  depth 
of  tint  will  afford  an  indication  of  the  amount.  Morphine  can  be 
KGOgniaed  in  this  way  in  a  single  drop  of  paragoric  or  tincture  of 
aphna. 

Stein  and  others  have  described  a  colorimetric  method  of 
estimating  morphine,  based  in  the  iodic  acid  reaction. 

In  employing  the  iodic  acid  test  it  is  essential  that  the  reagent 
ihould  not  give  free  iodine  on  treatment  with  a  drop  of  dilute 
BOlpbutic  or  acetic  acid. 

8.  Solutions  of  morphine  salta  give  no  ctystalliue  precipitote  with 
tttber  potassium  chromate,  thiocyanate  (sulphocyauide)  or  ferro- 
(^anide  (distinction  from  Etrychnine). 

Apohobphiioc,  CijHjjNOj.  "When  morphine  or  its  hydro- 
chloride is  heated  to  140°-150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  a  lar^e 
eiCKS  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  zinc  chloride  at  110°, 
it  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  apomorphine,  the 
fermnla  of  which  base  differs  from  that  of  the  parent  alkaloid  by 
thft  elements  of  water,  tliough  its  formation  is  probably  attended 
by  polymerisation.  Apomorphine  may  bo  obtained  in  a  slate  of 
purity  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  water,  adding 
UCM8  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  agitating  with  ether  or 
cUnruform,  in  either  of  which  apomorphine  is  freely  soluble 
(difference  from  morphine).  The  ethereal  solution  is  separated 
ud  slutken  witli  a  very  little  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
oryBtala  of  the  hydrochloride  of  apomorphine  are  deposited.  These 
Ue  MpAratod,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
rtorystaUisation.  From  itB  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride, 
(odium  bicarbonate  precipitates  free  apomorphine  as  a  anow-white 
unorphous  substance,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform 
ud  benaeno,  which  speedily  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  chiuiged  alkaloid  is  partially  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with 
•mmdd-green  colour,  in  ether  with  magnificent  roae-purple,  and 
Ib  chloroform  with  fine  violet  tint.  The  colourless  solutions  of 
tbe  unchanged  substance  soon  acquire  these  tints.  In  its  pliysio- 
togical  effects,  apomorphine  differs  from  morphine  in  a  very  marked 
',  being  a  prompt  and  uon-irritunt  emetic.     From  O'OOl 
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to  0*010  is  the  adult  medicinal  dose  by  the  stomach.  Dangerous 
and  even  fatal  symptoms  have  followed  the  hypodennic  injection 
of  0'012  gramme.  Apomorphine  gives  a  crimson-red  colour  with 
nitric  acid,  and  brown  with  iodic  acid,  but  (unlike  morphine)  yields 
a  rose-red  or  amethystine  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  changing  to 
violet  and  black.  The  most  delicate  reaction  of  apomorphine  is 
the  production  of  a  green  coloration  when  the  solution  is  ren- 
dered faintly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  With  a  solution  containing  1  part  in  100,000, 
the  green  colour  appears  within  ten  minutes. 

Apomorphine  is  said  to  be  liable  to  be  formed  in  old  solutions 
of  morphine  hydrochloride,  which  consequently  acquire  emetic 
properties;  but  the  statement  is  disputed  by  Dott,  and  requires 
confirmation  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  287,  299,  604 ;  xvii..  80). 

Apomorphine  Hydrochloride^  Cj^Hi^NOgHCl,  forms  anhydrous, 
minute,  shining  crystals,  which  turn  greenish  on  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a 
neutral  solution,  which  turns  green  on  boiling  or  standing,  and 
keeps  better  if  very  faintly  acid.  The  freshly-made  aqueous 
solution  should  be  colourless,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  generally  held 
that  if  a  1  per  cent  solution  be  emerald-green,  the  sample  should 
be  rejected  for  medical  use ;  but  D.  B.  D  o  1 1  (JPharm,  Jour,,,  [3], 
xxi.  916)  has  pointed  out  that  the  coloration  is  so  intense  that 
very  little  actual  change  is  thereby  indicated.  Morrell  found  an 
old  solution  which  had  been  exposed  to  light  for  three  months  to 
act  quite  eflTectively.^ 

Basic  Associates  of  Morphine. 

As  already  stated,  opium  contains  a  large  number  of  bases,  some 
of  which  are  present  in  very  minute  amount,  or  are  altogether 
absent  from  some  samples.  The  names,  formulae,  solubilities,  and 
chief  colour-reactions  of  these  alkaloids  have  already  been  given 
(page  294  to  305),  and  morphine  has  been  described  at  length 
(page  309).  The  following  are  additional  facts  respecting  the 
less  important  bases  of  opium. 

CoDAMiNE,  CgoHggNO^,  melts  at  126°  when  crystallised  from 
benzene,  and  121°  when  separated  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  forms 
large  six-sided  prisms,  which  can  be  sublimed.  It  dissolves  moder- 
ately easily  in  hot  water,  giving  an  alkaline  solution.  Its  salts, 
which  are  amorphous,  give  precipitates  with  caustic  alkalies  and 

^Morrell  finds  that  a  patient  who  is  made  violently  ill  by  \ grain  of 
apomorphine  hydrochloride  administered  hypodermically,  can  take  |  gniu 
thrice  daily  in  the  form  of  pills.  Apomorphine  acts  as  a  powerful  expectorant 
in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
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,  soluble  in   excess  of  either  reagent  with  nitric  acid ; 

nine  gives  a  dark  green  coloration  with  aulphuric  acid,  and  iii 

Unix  of  a  minute  qunntity  of  ferric  chloride  a  greenish  blue. 

tbther  colour-reactions  and  solubilities,  see  page  301  et  seq. 

TODBlKa    Codeia.    CigHnNOa,  or  Ci,H„NO(OH).OCH,.    This 

I   has   the    constitution   of    a    morphine    methyl-ester.       The 

of    codeine    lo    morphine    and   synthesis    therefrom    are 

1  page  167.     Its  theoretical  relations  and  constitution 

•  been  recently  further  investigated  by  Knorr  (flei-^  xxii.  ISl, 

ES)  and   Skraup   and   Wicgma'nn    {Monaheh,    x.    732). 

I  in  opium  in  proportions  ranging  from  O'l  to  I'O 

xleins  crystallises  from  dry  ether  or  carbon  disulphide  in  smalt 
I  prisms.  From  water  it  is  deposited  in  well-defined 
r  orthorhombic  prisms  containing  1  aqua  and  melting 
under  bi>iling  water  to  an  oily  liquid.  Anhydrous  codeine  melts 
at  ISO'-ISS",  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
Codeine  is  somewhat  soluble  iu  water,  requiring  75  to  80  parts 
of  cold  wat#r,  or  17  at  the  boiling-point.  It  is  readily  soluble  iu 
nieohol,  ether,  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform  and  benzene,  but  is 
almost  insohible  m  petroleum  spirit  (compare  page  301).  Codeine 
is  as  soluble  in  ammonia  as  in  water,  a  fact  utilised  to  separate  it 
bom  morphine,  but  it  is  practically  insoluble  in  excess  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  and  is  precipitated  by  these  reagents  from  its 
KquooQS  sohition,  if  not  too  dilute,^  Solutions  of  codeine  are 
optically  active,  the  rotatory  power  being  much  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  solvent,  and  the  presence  and  proportion  of  free  acid. 
In  afcoholio  solution  Sj=  -136';  in  chloroform,  -113^ 

Codeine  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  resembles  morphine  in  its  physio- 
logictl  action.  It  is  ofiicial  in  the  British  and  several  foreign 
J^tannaeopoiiaa,  and  is  chiefly  employed  to  allay  restlessness,  cough, 
and  other  symptoms  for  which  opium  is  generally  proscribed,  and 
irhen  thi-  latter  medicine  is  not  tokrateiL  In  phthisis,  it  appears 
to  pnrcnt  and  appease  the  tickling  irritAtion  of  the  cough,  with- 
out deranging  the  digestion.     It  is  an  important  remedy  in  diabetes, 

'  CodriD«  U  OiH»Ily  isolated  from   opium   by  prwijiitsting  tha  «tueous 

•TlnTi  tnr  rnkium  clilorirlf,  ovnporating  and  pooling  the  filtrate,  redtBSolving 

It..  (i^.u,.|..,t  .-rfatala  of  the  hydrochloride*  in  WRtw,  and  preeipitsting  the 

rmiinooia.     From  tho  filtrate,  after  roucentmtion,  tlia  codeine 

:  rl  liy  treati[igliy  preci|iitsling  with  caiiatic  Kllcnli,  and  purified 

i!jiiii  from  ether. 

-  iiir.-  iiyii:.iyl-gronp  ill  tfaB  codniiii!  molpciiledocsiiotippcar  to  bo  phenolic. 

■a  BTidtnrt'i  by  the  insolubility  of  the  allculuid  ia  caustic  iilktilica,  and  ita 

ncfFBlir*  rractioti  with  ferriB  cliloriile. 
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and  is  also  recommended  as  an  hypnotic  in  mental  disease.     Th^ 
official  dose  is  from  ^  to  2  grains.     In  larger  quantities,  codeine 
produces  narcotism,  often  preceded  by  vomiting  and  occasionaUy 
by  purging. 

Codeine  is  a  strong  base,  having  a  marked  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forming  crystallisable,  soluble  salts,  which  are  neutral  to  litmus  and 
methyl-orange.  The  free  base  precipitates  solutions  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  certain  other  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Codeine  Hydrochloride  crystallises  in  radiated  groups  of  prisms 
containing  BHCI+2H2O,  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water. 
The  solution  is  Isevo-rotatory  (Sj=  —108°).  The  crystals  lose  a 
portion  of  their  water  (^  aqua)  readily,  but  the  remainder  is  only 
driven  oflf  by  many  days  heating  at  100°  (Schmidt,  Pharm, 
Jour,^  [3],  XXL  82),  but  easily  at  120°  (Dott).  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  commercial  samples  of  the  salt  is  variable. 

Codeine  PlwsphcUea.  The  salt  BH3P04i-2H20  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate  By  adding  codeine  to  a  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  till  the  reaction  is  only  faintly  acid,  and  then  adding  excess 
of  alcohol  When  reciystcdlised  from  water  the  composition  is 
unchanged,  but  the  salt  deposited  from  the  solution  in  hot  dilute 
alcohol  contains  2BH3PO4+H2O.  Both  forms  lose  their  water  at 
100°,  and  are  met  with  in  commerce,  as  also  a  preparation  contain- 
ing excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  usual  composition  of  com- 
mercial codeine  phosphate  is  B2H3PO4+H2O  (Dott).  If  the 
salt  turn  grey  or  yellow  at  100°,  the  presence  of  impurity  is 
indicated.  The  phosphate  is  said  to  be  the  preferable  form  of 
employing  codeine  for  hypodermic  injections. 

Detection  and  Determination  of  Codeine, 

In  its  reactions  and  general  characters  codeine  presents  a  strong 
resemblance  to  morphine,  but  is  sharply  distinguished  by  its  ready 
solubility  in  ether  and  chloroform,  and  its  precipitation  by  excess 
of  caustic  alkali.  Codeine  does  not  reduce  iodic  acid,  and  gives  no 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  In  strong  nitric  acid  it  dissolves 
to  a  yellow  liquid  which  should  not  become  red  (difference  from  and 
absence  of  morphine).  With  pure  sulphuric  acid,  codeine  gives  no 
coloration,  but  on  warming,  or  very  prolonged  standing  (several 
days)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  blue  colour  is  developed.  This 
colour  is  produced  if  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  ferric  chloride,  or  other 
oxidising  agent  be  present^  an  arseniate  being  the  preferable  reagent. 
The  blue  coloration  on  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  chloride 
is  apparently  common  to  all  ethers  of  the  codeine  class.  Frohde's 
reagent  (page  147)  is  stated  by  some  observers  to  produce  a  dirty 
green  colour,  soon  becoming  deep  blue,  and  changing  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  yellow ;  according  to  others,  a  cherry-red  tint,  changing 
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^***(oIet,  JB  produced.  L.  R«by  statesi  tliat  U  solid  codeine  bo 
r  ^wHed  up  with  two  drops  of  a  aolutiou  of  sodium  hypochlorite, 
I  "'Hit  dropa  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  wliole  mixed 
1  *tgBthar,  a  splendid  and  pureiBtent  blue  coloration  reaulta,  Eaculiu 
^^^Hbft  only  other  Bubstance  (of  thirty  oxamined)  which  gave  at 
^^^^niroilar  reaction.  Lafon  naea  a  solution  of  I  gramme  of 
^^^^■ilium  selenite  in  20  ca.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  gives 
^^nDpitficent  green  colour  with  traces  of  codeine.  Other  reactions 
r  an  given  on  pages  303  to  306. 

I  Commercial  codeine  has  been  met  with  adulterated  with  ainmo- 
^^m  tartrale  (Phann.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  1035),  which  salt  closely 
^^^^nlee  it,  but  is  distinguished  from  codeine  by  its  insolubility 
^^^Kol. 

^^Hnassen  hns  based  a  method  of  determining  codeine  on  the 
imRnown  fact  that  it  couipletely  decomiioses  morphine  salts  (N.Y. 
Pharm.  RumUehau,  1 890,  40  ;  Jonr.  Chem.  Soc,  Iviii.  1 1 98).  The 
w«rm  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  lutse  is  treated  with  excess  of 
morphine  sulphate  with  frequent  shaking,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  at  least  t wen ty-f  our  hours,  "when  the  deposited  morphine 
ta  filtered  off,  dried,  and  weighed  (or  titrated).  The  amount  found, 
multiplied  by  0-9868,represent8  the  anhydrous  codeine,  or  by  1  '04 1 2, 
UiB  hydrated  codeine  (C,gHj,NOg+HgO),  To  separate  morphine 
anil  codeine,  the  mixed  baees,  or  their  salts,  are  evaporated  to  dry- 
nesa  with  excess  of  magnesia,  The  residue  treated  with  wat«F, 
wd  the  liquid  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether  free  from  alcohol,  the 
rtther  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  hot  water.  In 
the  resultant  solution  the  cmleine  can  be  determined  ob  above 
(lescribucL 

Claassen  (lof-.  cU.)  has  also  pointed  out  that  free  codeine  com- 
pletely decomposes  ammonium  salts  when  heated  with  them,  and 
has  based  on  the  fact  a  method  of  determining  the  alkaloid ;  but 
)u  morphine  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  the  fact  has  little  practical 
Viilue. 

The  simplest  moans  of  determining  codeine  and  morphine  in 
admixture  ia  to  precipitate  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides  with 
acid  ctubonate  of  sodium,  and  wash  the  dried  precipitate  with 
cbtnroform.  The  residue  consists  of  mnrphiw.  The  aqueous 
filtrtktn  i«  treated  with  caustic  soda,  agitated  several  times  with 
Khlorofomi,  the  various  chloroform  washings  and  extracts  united, 
evapomted,  and  the  residual  codnine  dried  at  110°,  and  weighed 
(D.  B.  D  o  1 1). 

m^^Owodfine,  C,gHjiNOg+  n^O,  was  discovered  by  E.  Merck 
^^H^^mring  apocodeine  {Arch,  Pharm.,  ccsxix.  161).  It  is  a 
^^^^^Kbho,  crystallising  in  needles  melting  at  1T8°-1S0^     It  is 
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IflBvo-rotatory,  forms  crystallisable  salts,  gives  no  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  has  a  physiological  action  similar  to,  but  weaker  than, 
that  of  codeine. 

Apocodeine,  CigHjgNOg,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  heating  codeine 
hydrochloride  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  for 
fifteen  minutes.  It  is  described  as  gummy,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yielding  amorphous  salts.  In 
physiological  action  it  is  a  valuable  expectorant  and  mild  emetic. 
Apocodeine  gives  a  characteristic  blood-red  colour  with  nitric  acid. 
D.  B.  D  o  1 1  doubts  the  existence  of  apocodeine,  and  states  that 
commercial  apocodeine  hydrochloride  is  not  of  a  very  definite 
nature,  being  probably  a  mixture  of  an  amorphous  modification 
of  codeine,  polymerised  bases,  chlorocodide,  and  apomorphine.  The 
physiological  results  appear  to  harmonise  with  this  view  (Fharm, 
Jour.,  [3],  xxi.  878,  916,  955,  996). 

Methocodeine  or  Dimethylmorphine,  Ci7Hj^NO(OCH3)2,  is  of 
interest  merely  from  its  theoretical  relation  to  morphine,  codeine 
and  thebaine  (compare  page  296).  It  is  a  base  forming  hard  bril- 
liant laminsB  melting  at  119°,  and  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a 
brown  coloration,  turning  violet  on  addition  of  water. 

Cryptopinb,  C21H23NO3,  occurs  in  but  very  small  quantity  in 
opium,  and  is  precipitated  on  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  mother- 
liquor  from  which  codeine,  narceine,  thebaine  and  papaverine  have 
been  separated.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  minute  six-sided 
prisms.  It  is  optically  inactive,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
very  slightly  in  benzene  or  petroleum  spirit,  but  more  readily  in 
chloroform.  When  freshly  precipitated  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  but 
slowly  separates  from  the  solution.  (See  also  pages  301,  304.) 
Cryptopine  and  its  salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  pungent  cooling 
after-taste ;  they  are  hypnotic  and  mydriatic. 

Cryptopine  salts  when  dissolved  in  hot  water  usually  produce  on 
cooling  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  gradually  changed  to  crystals. 
The  normal  sulphate  does  not  crystallise ;  the  a/:id  salt  gelatinises, 
as  the  solution  cools,  and  the  jelly  shows  but  slight  signs  of  crystal- 
Using,  even  after  standing  several  weeks.  The  acid  oxalate  and 
ocwZ  tartrate  are  very  sparingly  soluble.  Neutral  cryptopine  meeo- 
nate,  (C2iH23NO8)2C7H^O7-hl0H2O,  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  probably  the  form  in  which 
the  alkaloid  exists  in  opium  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xviii.  250). 

Deutbropine,  C20H21NO5,  an  alleged  homologue  of  protopine 
and  cryptopine,  requires  further  examination. 

Qnoscopinb,  C34H3QN2O11,  occurs  in  the  mother-liquors  of 
narceine.  When  recrystallised  from  boiling  spirit  the  base  forms 
long,  thin,  white  needles,  having  a  woolly  appearance  when  dried. 
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^Obelte  at  333  ,  decomposing  at  the  same  time,  and  burns  wltli  a 
smciky  flame,  leaving  a  alceloton  of  charcoal.  In  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  gnoscopinc  dissolves  with  sliyhtly  yellow  colour,  which 
becomes  at  once  carmine-red  upon  addition  of  a  tracfi  of  nitric  acid, 
the  colour  being  permanent.  This  reaction  dlstiDgulahes  the  base 
from  ihtBoJinc,  which  becomes  red  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  alone  (Pkartn.  Jour.,  [3],  ix.  82).  Gnosuopine  hydrochloride 
gives  a  buff-coloured  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride.  (See  also 
page  301.) 

HvDBocoTABSlNB,  CuHigNOj,  is  formed  from  narcoHne,  together 
with  meconin,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  volatilises 
partly  unchanged  at  100°,  and  forms  readily  sohible  salts. 

LANTHoriNB,  CjjHj^NO,,  is  obtained  from  the  mother-liquora 
left  from  the  pteputation  of  morphine  by  the  Rolierteou- Gregory 
process  (see  page  308).  It  is  a  weak  base  forming  no  acetate.  It 
ta  coloured  omnge-red  by  nitric  ocid,  and  pale  violet  by  sulphui'ic 
acid,  the  latter  colour  changing  to  a  dark  brown  ou  heating.  (See 
also  pages  301,  304.) 

Laudamine,  CjoHj^NOy  occurs  with  lanthopino.  It  has  re- 
cently been  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  by  Merck  from 
opium  mother-liquors,  but  the  yield  is  only  one-tliird  that  of 
cryptopine.  Loudanine  crystallises  from  its  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol  in  trunsporent  granules  or  hexagonal  prisms  melting  at  1 66°. 
Laudanine  i3l£evo-rotatory,tasteless,and  poisonous,  the  hydrochloride 
being  bitter  and  resembling  strychnine  in  its  effects.  It  resembles 
morphine  in  dissolving  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  but  the  sodium- 
derivative  is  reprecipitated  in  glistening  white  needles  on  adding 
excess  of  caustic  alkali.  From  its  solution  in  caustic  alkali  lauda- 
nine  is  wholly  unremovcd  by  chloroform  or  amyhc  alcohol,  but  is 
extracted  if  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Its  phenolic  character  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  green  coloration  yielded  with  ferric 
cliloride.  Treatment  with  methyl  iodide  converts  laudanino  into 
«  hose  chemically  resembling  codeine,  and  distinct  from  laudano- 
sitift.  The  solution  of  laudanine  in  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  lus  only  a  very  faint  pink  tint ;  the  same  acid  containing  iron 
yiolda  a  slightly  deeper  tint ;  but  on  heating  either  solution  till 
the  Mid  begins  to  volatilise,  a  violet  coloration  is  obtained.  With 
nitric  acid,  laudanine  gives  an  orange-red  colour.  Laudanine  is  a 
strong  base,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  well-crystal- 
lised salts  of  a  bitter  taste.  BHI  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  BHCl  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
(See  also  pages  301,  304.) 

ifcXOSlKB,  CjjH^NO,,  is  homologous  with  luudanme,  but  is 
'  iced  by  heating  that  base  with  methyl  iodide.     Luudauo- 
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sine  is'  isolated  by  conversion  into  its  sparingly  soluble  hydriodide. 
It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  needles  melting  at  91°.  Both  the 
free  alkaloid  and  its  salts  taste  very  bitter,  and  are  tetanic  poisons. 
Laudanosine  is  dextro-rotatory.  The  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  It 
gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.     (See  also  pages  301,  304.) 

MoBPHiNE,  Ci7Hjj)N03,  has  already  been  fully  described  (page 
309). 

Mboonidine,  CgjHjjNO^  (page  301),  forms  a  brownish  yellow 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  readily  in 
caustic  alkalies.  The  base  cannot  be  removed  from  its  solution  in 
caustic  soda  by  agitation  with  ether,  but  is  extracted  from  its 
ammoniacal  and  lime-water  solutions.  Meconidine  is  alkaline  in 
reaction,  and  nearly  destitute  of  taste;  but  yields  very  bitter, 
unstable  salts.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  with 
production  of  a  rose  coloration.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid  with  an  olive-green,  and  by  nitric  acid  with  an  orange-red  colour. 

Narcbinb.  CajjH^gNOg;  or  Ci8H2oN04.CO.CgH2(OCH3)2.COOH 
(compare  page  299).  This  base  was  originally  discovered  by 
Pelletier,  who  attributed  to  it  the  melting-point  92° C,  but 
Hesse  found  it  to  melt  at  145°.  This  latter  figure,  although  sub- 
sequently corrected  by  Hesse  himself,  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  compilers,  though  C 1  a  u  s  and  M  e  i  x  n  e  r  found  162°;  but  K 
Merck  has  shown  (Chem.  Zeity  1889,  p.  525)  that  the  ordinary 
commercial  alkaloid  of  English  manufacture  melts  between  150° 
and  160°,  and  the  pure  base  at  170°-171°.^  Narceine  crystallises 
from  water  in  long  white  prisms  or  delicate  needles,  containing  2H2O, 
which  is  driven  off  at  100°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  styptic 
after-taste,  and  powerful  hypnotic  properties.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  spirit,  but 
dissolves  very  easily  on  heating.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, and  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene.  Narceine  is  precipitated 
on  adding  ammonia  or  caustic  potash  to  solutions  of  its  salts,  but 
dissolves  in  excess  of  either  reagent,  and  on  addition  of  a  large 
excess  of  caustic  alkali  is  reprecipitated  as  an  oily  liquid.^ 

Narceine  is  a  very  weak  base,  the  free  alkaloid  having  a  very 
feeble  alkaline  reaction  to  delicate  litmus ;  the  solutions  of  its  salts 
may  be  titrated  with  litmus  just  as  if  the  alkaloid  were  absent  The 
acetate  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  base  is  said  to  be  extracted 
by  chloroform  (but  not  by  amylic  alcohol)  from  liquids  containing 

^  D  0 1 1  states  that  the  meltiDg-point  is  indefinite,  as  partial  decompoeition 
occurs. 

^  Narceine  containing  a  carboxyl-group,  its  solubility  in  alkalies  is  normal, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  oil  precipitated  by  excess  of  caustic  alkali  is  an 
alkaline  narceinate  rather  than  the  free  alkaloid. 
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even  freo  mineral  acids.  BHCl  forms  needles  or  short  stout 
prisms  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  molting  with 
decomposition  at  163°.  Narceine liberated  from  the  hydrouhloride 
or  other  salts  by  ammonia  retains  hydrochloric  acid  with  great 
persistency,  and  cannot  be  purified  hy  reurystallisation  from  water 
or  dilute  alcohol.  According  to  E,  Merck  {Ghem.  Zk'U.,  1889, 
p.  525  ;  P/iarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xix.  1034  ;  xx.  481}  narceine  con  best 
be  obtained  pure  by  cryatallisation  from  water  containing  some 
ammouia  or  caustic  alkali,  but  a  considerable  quantity  remains  in 
permanent  solution.  For  therapeutic  purposes,  the  preaence  of  a 
small  proportion  of  hydrocliloride  is  of  no  con  sequence,  and 
Merck  considers  that  a  preparation  free  from  meconin,  and  so  far 
freed  from  basic  salt  as  not  to  melt  helow  165°,  is  sufBciently  pure. 

Chlorine- water,  followed  by  ammonia,  gives  a  blood-red  colour 
with  narceine,  but  many  other  substances  {e.g.,  tannin)  behave 
similarly.  Potassium  bichromate  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate 
after  some  time.  Iodine  gives  a  brown  precipitate  in  narceine 
eolutioDS,  but  if  ammonia  be  added  to  remove  excess  of  iodine  the 
precipitate  is  seen  to  be  blue.  "Weak  iodine  solution  colours  nar- 
eeine  block-blue  ;  in  boiling  water  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained, 
but  the  crystals  formed  on  cooling  have  a  violet  or  blue  colour. 
Sulphuric  acid  containing  iodic  acid  gives  with  narceine  a  black 
coloration  changing  to  red  (see  also  page  302  ei  Beg.). 

"Meconarcein e,"  according  to  K  M e r c k,  is  a  preparation 
of  a  very  variable  character,  of  which  one  form  consista  of  a  yel- 
towish  li()uid  containing  codeine,  narceine,  and  an  unidentilied  acid 
■oluble  in  ethor,  but  no  mecnnio  acid.  In  another  case  the  "meco- 
'  narceine"  formed  a  white  powder  melting  at  110°,  and  consisting 
of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  narceine  and  meconic  acid^  which  on 
adding  water  combine  chemically,  and  the  recrystallised  products 
melt  with  evolution  of  gas  at  126°,  which  is  the  melting-point  of 
acid  narceine  meconate  {Pkarm.  Zett,  1889,  p.  90), 

Nabcotinb,  CjjHjgNOj,  occurs  in  opium  in  very  variable 
qaontity,  the  usual  range  being  from  1*3  to  nearly  11  per  cent.; 
but  some  samples  contain  traces  too  minute  lo  be  recognised  by 
the  ustinl  methods,  Narcotine  may  be  extracted  from  dried  opium 
by  ethiir  or  benzene,  or  by  the  same  solvents  from  the  precipitate 
producc-d  by  ammonia  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium.'  It  may 
be  separated  from  narceine  by  precipitating  the  solution  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  when  the  narceine  remains  in  solution. 

Narcotine  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ethor  in  colourless,  trans- 
parent, glittering  prisms  or  groups  of  needles,  which  melt  at  170°, 

■  Oplam  from  whi^h  the  narcotine  hai  bean  remnved  in  this  tnnnncr  \»  now 
ui  utido  of  eommcrce. 
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and  resolidify  at  130°,  crystallising  if  cooled  slowly.  Above  200° 
narcotine  is  decomposed  into  m  e  c  o  n  i  n  and  c  o  t  a  r  n  i  n  e.^  It  is 
feebly  narcotic,  exhibiting  poisonous  effects  only  in  somewhat  laige 
doses  (1'5  to  3*0  grammes).  The  solid  base  is  nearly  tasteless, 
but  the  solutions  are  bitter.  In  the  free  state  narcotine  is  Ibbyo- 
rotatory,  but  the  salts  exhibit  dextro-rotation.^ 

D.  B.  D  o  1 1  has  obtained  the  acetate,  sulphate  and  hydrochloride 
of  narcotine  in  a  crystalline  state ;  but  the  iirst  of  these  salts  is  almost 
completely  decomposed  by  solution,  the  base  being  precipitated 
and  free  acetic  acid  formed.  The  same  reaction  occurs  when 
sodium  acetate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  narcotine  hydrochloride 
(compare  page  306).  The  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  of  narcotine 
are  somewhat  more  stable,  their  solutions  remaining  clear  even 
when  largely  diluted ;  but  they  react  with  litmus  just  as  if  the 
acid  were  nncombined,*  and  yield  the  narcotine  to  chloroform 
and  similar  solvents.  These  facts  prove  the  basic  properties  of 
narcotine  to  be  very  feebly  marked. 

Narcotine  meconate  forms  a  syrupy  solution,  which  on  evapora- 
tion dries  to  a  varnish  which  redissolves  perfectly  in  water. 

The  caustic  alkalies,  iilkali-metal  carbonates,  and  ammonia  throw 
down  narcotine  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  excess  of  the  precipitants.  It  may  be  extracted 
from  the  alkaline  liquid  by  chloroform  or  benzene,  or  less  readily 
by  ether  or  amylic  alcohoL  It  is  practically  unaffected  by  petroleum 
spirit  (couipare  page  301). 

Narcotine  is  precipitated  by  the  usual  alkaloidal  reagents,  but  the 
reactions  are  not  very  characteristic.  With  potassium  thiocyanate 
it  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  acids,  even  in 
acetic  acid^  Iodised  potassium  iodide  precipitates  narcotine  from 
extremely  dilute  solutions.  Narcotine  may  be  precipitated  and 
titrated  by  Mayer's  solution  (page  139). 

If  a  solution  of  narcotine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  treated 
with  bromine,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  on 
boiling ;  by  gradually  adding  bromine-water,  and  boiling,  a  fine  rose 

^  The  constitution  and  decomposition -products  of  narcotine  are  described  on 
page  298. 
^  Hesse  found  for  the  free  alkaloid — 

AlcohoL  «^°xka""*  Chlorefom. 

C!oncentrAtion,    .       .  074  2  2 and 6 

Sd -185'-0  -19r-5  -207-8 

For  a  solution  in  ** benzine"  Dott  and  Peddie  found  Sd-  -229' (when  c 
was  1  *5),  and  for  a  solution  in  dilute  oxalic  acid,  So  -  -4-  62^ 
'  Narcotine  hydrochloride  is  neutral  to  methyl-orange  (Dot t). 
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colour  is  produced,  but  is  readily  destroyed  by  excess  of  bconiime. 
The  reaction  is  chafacterietic  With  chlorine- water,  narcotino  gives 
■  jelluwisL  greeu  colour,  turned  orange  by  ammosia.  Iodic  acid 
giv«8  no  coloration  with  uarcotine.  If  narcotine  bo  mixed  with 
twice  ita  weight  of  cane-eugar,  and  the  mixture  moistened  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  fine  and  persistent  mahogauy-brown  colora- 
tion is  produced,  said  by  M.  K  o  b  i  n  to  be  highly  chaiacteriatic, 
<See  also  page  302.) 

Opianish,  to  which  the  formula  CjjHjjNOj  is  attributed,  is 
[irobably  merely  impure  narcoline. 

OXTHARcoTlNe,  CjjHjgNOg,  ia  contained  in  the  mother-liquors 
of  norcotine.'  It  forms  minute  crystals,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot 
w»ter,  but  little  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
clUoroforni  or  benzene.  By  oxidation  with  ferric  chloride  it  yields 
cntarnine  and  hemipinic  acid.  BUCl+2Bfi  forms 
crystals.     (See  also  page  101.) 

PiPAVEMSB,  CjoHjiNO,,  is  a  weak  base  of  feeble  narcotic  pro- 
perties. It  is  separated  from  narcotine  by  crystallisation  from  a 
itroDg  solution  in  oxalic  acid,  the  ncid  oxalaie  of  papaverine  being 
ynFj  sparingly  soluble.  Papaverine  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms 
or  needles,  or  sometimes  in  scales.  It  is  slightly  levo-rotatory,  * 
Uunigh  its  hydrochloride  is  inactive.  The  neutral  tureinate  forma 
large  tabular  crystals  melting  at  171°,  and  soluble  in  hot  water; 
th«  betaoate,  tricliuic  crj'stals  melting  at  146",  and  soluble  in 
alcc^ol  but  insoluble  in  water;  and  the  galkylale,  monoelinic 
oystils  melting  at  130°.  Sulphuric  acid  containing  iodic  acid 
pves  with  papaverine  a  purple  colour,  turning  black  and  green. 
Dilute  solutions  of  pajmverine  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tnolybdic  acid.  Tincture  of  iodine,  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  papaverine,  gives  gradually  o  precipitate  of  crystalline  neetUes. 
With  potn^io-iodide  of  cadmium,  papaverine  yields  u  dense  white 
proeipitnte.     (See  also  jxkge  301  et  eeq.) 

Papaverosine,  found  by  Iieschamps  (1864)  Jn  the  dried  seed- 
eapeulea  of  the  poppy,  crystallised  in  prisms,  was  soluble  in  alcohol, 
etti«T,  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  formed  a  gummy  bydrochluride. 
"With  sulphuric  ocid  it  gave  a  violet  coloration, 

'  Oiynartotinc  nas  first  isolatej  in  an  Impure  c^onditian  by  D.  Brown, 
ttata  cnidu  nsiceiae.  This  iiroduct  wu  iiurili«<l  and  analyBod  by  Aider 
Wright  and  Beckett 

■  O.  Onldacbmidt  [MonaUeh,  \x.  42)  atates  that  pare  pa|Mrerine  ia  iuac- 
tir»,  uid  BDggents  that  the  opliaJ  activity  of  Uudaiiiue  ahoiild  be  reiiiveati- 
gated.  ai  tbew  two  alkaloida  couatitulo  the  only  two  known  (•xtfl|>tiona  to  the 
^l-X'aii't  UolT  theory  that  deiivatives  of  optically  active  iiulstan('i.-s  uru  lUo 
•ttlK. 
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PoRPHTROXiNB,  described  by  Merck  in  1837  as  the  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  opium,  according  to  Hesse  is  a  mixture  of  several 
bases,  one  of  which  is  meconidine,  and  another  probably 
rhoeadine,  which  latter  alkaloid  also  occurs  in  the  capsules  and 
other  parts  of  the  red  poppy.  Kanny  Lall  Day  (PhamL 
Jour.y  [S]f  xii  397)  states  that  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of 
Indian  opium  with  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate,  and  immediately 
agitating  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  always  leaves  on  evapora- 
tion a  body  (rhoeadine  ?)  which,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gives  a  rich  purple  coloration,  and  he  recommends  the 
reaction  as  a  test  for  Indian  opium.^  With  Turkey  and  Smyrna 
opium  no  such  reaction  is  obtained. 

Protopinb,  CgoHjgNOg,  appears  to  be  the  most  widely-distributed 
of  all  the  opium  alkedoids.  It  is  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in 
opium,  but  has  been  met  with  also  in  Madeya  cordata,  Stylo- 
phorum  diphyUum^  Sangvinaria  Canadensis^  and  Chdidonium 
majus.  Protopine  resembles  cryptopine,  but  the  solutions  of  its 
salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  gelatinise  on  cooling.  In 
small  doses,  protopine  acts  on  frogs  as  a  narcotic,  and  in  stronger 
doses  paralyses  the  muscle-substance,  and  the  peripheral  ends  of 
the  nerves.  Upon  mammals  it  has  a  poisonous  action  like  that  of 
camphor,  but  differs  from  it  in  paralysing  the  circulating  organs. 
(See  also  pages  301,  304.) 

PsEUDOMORPHiNE.  Oxydimorphinc.  Cj^Hj^NgOg.*  This  alkaloid 
is  best  purified  by  solution  in  ammonia,  from  which  it  crystallises 
in  colourless  crusts  or  delicate  silky  needles  containing  3  aqua.  It 
is  a  very  weak  base,  forming  no  acetate,  and  is  without  action  on 
vegetable  colours.  It  is  tasteless  and  not  poisonous.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  caustic  alkalies  and  milk  of  lime,  but  is  insoluble  in  all 
the  ordinary  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solvents,  as  also  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  carbonates.  (Compare  page  301.)  Its 
most  soluble  salt  is  the  hydrochloride,  which  requires  70  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution.  On  adding  ammonia,  avoiding  excess,  the 
alkaloid  is  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  state  from  the  hot,  and  in  a 
gelatinous  state  from  the  cold  solution.  Hesse  finds  that  when 
pseudomorphine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cane-sugar,  and 

*  Merck  repeatedly  dips  a  slip  of  filter-paper  in  the  ethereal  solntion, 
allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously  after  each  immersion.  The  paper  is  then 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  exposed  to  steam,  when  it  will  acqaire, 
especially  after  drying,  a  more  or  less  distinct  rose-red  colour. 

'  Pseudomorphine  occurs  very  rarely,  having  been  observed  by  Hesse  in 
good  Smyrna  opium  only  once  in  four  years.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treating 
morphine  with  oxidising  agents  of  moderate  power,  such  as  potassium  fern- 
cyanide  or  dilute  permanganate  (page  144). 
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strong  Bulpiiuric  acid  (piire)  added,  a  charact«ristic  dark  groon 
coloration  ia  obtained,  wliich  gtaduoUy  turna  brown  (compare  test.  5, 
page  315).  If  the  acid  contain  a  minute  quantity  of  iron,  d  blue 
oolamtion  clmoging  to  green  is  produced. 

Rb<eadi:ib,  CjiIIj,NOg,  exists  ia  aU  parts  of  the  red  poppy 
(Papaeer  WuKoi),  and  in  the  ripe  seed-ciipsulea  of  the  white  poppy. 
It  forms  small  white  prisms,  which  are  tasteless  and  not  poisonous. 
Ita  solutions  in  weak  acids,  avoiding  excess,  are  colourleas,  hut  on 
adding  excess  of  sulphuric  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid  a  purple-red 
colour  is  produced.  This  is  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  restored  by 
Mtids,  and  is  so  intense  that  1  part  of  rhceadine  will  colour  10,000 
parts  of  water  purple-red,  200,000  deep  rosa-red,  and  800,000 
distinctly  red,  although  only  a  fraction  of  the  base  is  converted 
into  colouring  matter.  The  colourless  solution  of  rhceadine  in 
acids  is  precipitated  hy  tannin.  On  adding  potassium  iodide  to 
a  solution  of  the  aectate,  the  hydrlodide  is  precipitated  as  a  dense 
ciystalline  mass,  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms.  An  aqueous 
solntion  of  rhoeadine  becomes  red  by  prolonged  boiling,  part  of  the 
alkaloid  being  converted  into  the  iaomeric  base  rhoeagenine 
(aolnble  without  colour  in  acids),  and  on  adding  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  the  whole  base  is  decomposed,  the 
solution  acquiring  a  purple-red  colour.  Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
converts  solid  rhceadine  into  a  colourless  resinous  moss,  which  soon 
dissolves  with  splendid  purple  colour,  changing  to  dark  purple  on 
boiling,  and  depositing  on  cooling  small  prisms  which  are  brownish 
red  by  transmitted  and  green  by  reflected  light ;  while  the  liquid 
retains  rhcef^nine  equal  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  rhceadine  present, 
together  with  the  colouring  matler. 

Opium  sometimes  contains  a  base  which  gives  the  above  colour- 
reactions  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  is 
actually  rhceadine.     (Compare  Porphyroxine,  page  330.) 

Thkbaink,  Cu,HjiNOj,  or  C„Hi5NO(O.CH3)g.  Thebaine  occurs 
in  opium  in  proportions  ranging  from  015  to  10  per  cent.  It 
erystolliaee  in  silvery  soolee  from  dilute  alcohol,  and  in  needles  or 
hard  quadratic  prisms  from  strong  alcohol.  Thelwiine  melts  at 
193°,  and  ia  not  sulilimable.'  It  has  a  sharp  and  styptic  taste, 
and  is  a  powerful  tetanic  poison,  producing  symptoms  resemliting 
thoro  due  to  strychnine.  The  fatal  dose  is  smaller  than  that  of 
morphine.    Tbobaine  gives  a  reddish  brown  coloration  with  chlorine- 

This  U  Hcuc's  «xporienee,  and  ii  aonSnned  by  Dott     According  to  other 
At  about  13S°it  tnlilitoea  without  fusing,  *ndu  dopaiit^d  In  minate 
rweniWitig  eaJTviuo ;  while  at  higher  lennwrBturw,  needlea,  calies,  «nd 
ira  obtainud. 
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water  and  ammonia.    Its  other  colour-reactions  (and  its  solubilities) 
have  already  been  described.     (See  page  301  e^  seq.) 

Thebaine  is  stated  to  be  extracted  (with  some  difficulty)  by 
chloroform  from  its  acid  solutions ;  but  the  statement  requires  con- 
firmation, as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  strongly-marked  basic 
characters  of  thebaine.^  From  narcotine,  thebaine  may  be  separated 
by  treating  the  concentrated  acetic  solution  with  excess  of  basic 
lead  acetate,  which  precipitates  the  narcotine  only.  Dilute  acids 
readily  alter  thebaine,  converting  it  into  the  isomeric  bases 
thebenine  and  thebaicine,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  other  simple  solvents.  When  heated  to 
90°,  under  pressure,  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  thebaine  yields 
a  base  having  the  probable  formula  Ci7Hi5NO(OH)2,  called  by  its 
discoverer,  W. C.  Howard  {Ber,,  xvii.  627 ;  xix.  1596),  m  o  r  p  h  o- 
thebaine,  to  indicate  its  origin  and  relation  to  morphine. 

Tritopinb,  C^2^64^2^7»  ^^  isolated  by  Kauder  in  minute 
quantity  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  opium-alkaloid  manufac- 
ture. It  resembles  morphine  and  laudanine  in  being  soluble  in 
soda  solution,  but  is  reprecipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil  by  a  large 
excess  of  the  reagent.  Tritopine  crystallises  in  characteristic 
anhydrous,  transparent,  needle-like  plates  melting  at  182^,  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform,  but  only  slightly  in  ether.  With  sulphuric 
acid  it  behaves  like  laudanine.  It  appears  to  be  a  di-acid  base 
(Arch.  Phann.y  ccxxviii.  419). 

Opium. 

Opium  is  a  gummy  mass,  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice 
from  the  incised  unripe  fruit-capsules  of  Papaver  aomni/erum^ 
hardened  in  the  air. 

Opium  is  produced  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  China, 
and  other  countries,  but  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  or  Turkey  opium 
is  the  only  variety  recognised  by  the  majority  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Persian  and  East  Indian  opiums  are  imported  chiefly  as 
sources  of  the  opium  alkaloids.^  Chinese  opium  is  wholly  con- 
sumed locally. 

'  It  is  possible  that  certain  thebaine  salts  are  soluble  in  chloroform  (as  are 
those  of  codeine),  and  are  dissolved  as  such  by  agitating  their  aqueous  solutions 
with  chloroform. 

^  The  variety  of  poppy  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  is  said  to  be  the  hlaek^ 
which  usually  has  purple  flowers,  and  black,  though  pccasionally  white,  seeds. 
It  is  said  to  be  usually  richer  in  morphia  than  that  from  the  whUe-fioweruig 
and  white-seeded  poppy,  which  is  rich  in  narcotine,  and  appears  to  be  the  only 
kind  cultivated  in  E^pt,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  (For  a  chemicid 
distinction  between  Turkey  and  Indian  opium,  see  page  880.) 
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Oi>mm    varies    considerably    in    appenronce,    compoBition,    iind 
quality,  nccording  tn  its  origin  and  dkhIq  of  preparation.^ 

Opium  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  definite,  highly  com- 
plex, crystalline  principles  contained  in  it.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
alkaloids,  a  Hat  of  which  ia  given  on  page  204.  In  oildition, 
opiam  contains  acetic,  lactic,  and  meconic  acida,  the  lust 
snbetnnce  being  peculiar  to  opium.  Besides  these  bodies  and  the 
inorganic  constituents,  opium  also  contains  the  Indifferent 
bodiesmeconin,  meconoios  in,  and  opionin,  and  a  variety 
of  sugar:  together  with  gnmuiy  and  pectons  matters,  albumin, 
WAX.  fat,  caoutchouc,  resin,  and  a  humoTd  acid.  Woody  fihre  and 
other  extraneous  matters  are  also  frequently  present ;  but  g 
opinm  ia  wholly  free  from  both  starch  and  tannin. 
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Alkaloids.  Morphine  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  bases  of 
opium,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  constituents.  Most  of  the 
pbormaccipceias  require  dried  opium  to  contain  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  morphine.  Qood  Smyrna  opium  deprived  of  water  uaiwlly 
contains  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  morphine,  though  cakes  from 
the  aame  case  are  apt  to  vary  considerably  ;  but  if  the  proportion 
be  bolow  10  per  cent,  on  the  dry  substance,  adulteration  may  he 
Wl«poct«d.  E^ptian  opium  is  poorer  in  morphine  than  that  from 
Alia  Minor,  the  proportion  ranging  from  6  to  12  per  cent.,  but  it 
contains  a  lai;ger  proportion  of  narcottne.  Persian  opinm  is 
extremely  variable  in  quality,  probably  partly  in  consetjuonco  of 
the  practice  of  mixing  it  with  sugar  and  other  adulterants,  though 
much  of  it  is  equal  to  ordinary  Turkish  opium.  Ejist  Indian  opium 
i»,  u  a  nile,  remarkably  weak  in  morphine,  the  proportion  being 
'  The  prodnct  of  Asia  Minor  it  described  in  the  British  Pharmofopaia  (1S85) 
H  follows ; — ■'  lo  roOQiied,  irregularly  rorroed,  or  flattened  miisBeD,  varying  in 
Vtlght,  but  RommnDly  about  eiglit  ounces  to  tno  pounda.  uauullj  covcre J  with 
portiasa  of  poppy  leaves,  and  Bcattared  over  with  tho  reddisli-bronn  chaffy  Truits 
of  •  spMiM  of  Rddisx.  When  frrsh,  plaatic  aud  internally  aomewhat  moint, 
e«MMly  gnnulsr,  uid  reddish-  or  cheatnut-broivu,  but  bouoiniiig  hnrdtfr  hy 
kaepng,  ud  Jarkming  to  bUcItiah-browu,  OJuur  strong,  peculiar,  nareotit, 
ImU  nauMOUHly  bitter." 
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sometimes  as  low  as  2^  per  cent,  more  commonly  between  3^  and 
5,  and  occasionally  as  high  as  8  or  9  per  cent.  This  inferiority  is 
probably  partly  due  to  climate  and  partly  to  defective  methods  of 
collection  and  preparation.^  The  variety  known  as  "  Patna  garden 
opium''  is  prepared  specially  for  medical  use,  and  contains  from  7  to 
8  per  cent,  of  morphine.  In  Chinese  opium,  the  proportion  of  mo^ 
phine  is  generally  low.  French  opium  yielded  Guibourt  from 
14*4  to  22*8  of  morphine,  and  German  from  16 '5  to  20  per  cent; 
that  from  the  white  poppy  containing,  according  to  £  i  1 1  z,  6*8  per 
cent.  (?)  Algerian  opium  from  red  poppies  yielded  10'4  to  17*8 
per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  from  white  poppies  1'6  to  8'5  per 
cent(?)  In  United  States  opium,  the  proportions  of  morphine 
observed  have  ranged  from  7*4  to  10*2  per  cent. 

The  morphine  in  opium  is  usually  stated  to  exist  in  combination 
with  meconic  acid,  but  D  o  1 1  has  shown  that  morphine  ordinarily 
exists  in  opium  partly  as  meconate  and  partly  as  sulphate.^  In 
some  cases  traces  of  acetate  and  lactate  are  present. 

Narcotine  exists  in  opium  in  widely  varying  proportions  and 
often  in  considerable  abundance.  Upwards  of  10  per  cent,  has 
been  occasionally  met  with.  East  Indian  opium  always  contains 
more  narcotine  than  morphine,  whilst  French  opium  sometimes 
affords  neither  narcotine,  narceine,  nor  thebaine. 

The  narcotine  in  opium  is  generally  assumed  to  be  uncombined, 
as  it  is  readily  extracted  by  treating  the  original  (dried)  substance 
with  ether  or  benzene ;  but  as  narcotine  is  readily  removed  from 
the  acidulated  solutions  of  most  of  its  salts  by  agitation  with  a 
suitable  solvent,  such  as  chloroform  or  benzene,  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  extraction  from  opium  is  due  to  its  presence  in  a  free 
state.  It  most  probably  usually  exists  as  meconate.  Occasionally 
the  narcotine  resists  the  action  of  solvents,  unless  the  sample  of 
opium  has  been  previously  treated  with  ammonia.^ 

^Aubergier  states  that  in  one  case  the  product  contained  18  per  cent,  of 
morphine,  while  the  opium  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  where  the  collection 
was  made  somewhat  later,  contained  only  11  per  cent. 

^  Pharm,  Jour,  [8],  ziv.  889.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following 
observations : — 1.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  opium  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
which  cannot  be  in  combination  with  alkaloids,  as  metallic  sulphates  are 
insoluble  in  alcohoL  2.  An  aqueous  extract  of  opium  contains  sulphuric  acid 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  morphine.  3.  The 
same  extract  contains  meconic  acid  in  quantity  insufficient  to  convert  all  the 
morphine  into  meconate.  4.  The  same  extract  contains  inorganic  and  organic 
bases  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  will  unite  in  preference  to  the  morphine, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will  not  suffice  to  combine  with  all 
the  morphine.     (See  also  Proe,  Roy,  Soc.  Edin,^  1882-83,  page  189.) 

'Twelve  samples  of  opium  analysed  by  Fliickiger  {Pharm,  Jour,  [3], 
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Porj)hyroxine,  according  toKanny  LallBe y-{Pharm.  Jour., 
[3],  xiL  397),  is  a  definite  basic  subatonce,  alwaja  present  in 
Indian  opiain,  but  absent  from  Turkey  or  Smyrna  opiuui.  Dey 
legnnls  it«  presence  as  so  constant  and  characteristic  of  Indian 
opium  tluit  he  otilise^  it  in  toxicological  investigations.  (Sea 
page  330.) 

The  other  alkaloids  of  opium  have  been  observed  In  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 


Codeine,  0'3  to  0-4  per  cent. 
Codamine,  O'ODS  per  cent. 
Cryptapine,  very  small. 
Luilhopine,  O'OOS  par  c»ot 
LAoiIauiDe,  0  005  i>er  cent. 


Ueconix.     Opianyl.     CioHmO^ 


Nurceine.  0-02  to  0-1  (07)  per  c( 
Papaverine,  I'O  l>er  cent, 
FaeadoiuorpliiQe,  0-02  perconl. 
Rh'eadine,  ii)tnut«. 
Thebaintf,  O'lS  to  I'O  per  cent.' 

fO.CHg)^ 
IH,  \  CO.O  ) 


Meconin  is  an  indifferent  body,  crystallising  in  colourless,  dliiu' 
ii%  six-aided  prisms,  which  melt  nnder  water  at  77°  C,  or  alone 
at  110',  and  diatil  at  155°.  It  is  odourless,  bitter,  and  readily 
soluble    in   alcohol    and  chloroform,  but  only  eparingly  in  ether. 


V.  MS)  gave  the  followmj;  analytical  resatts.    The  proportiai 
most  probably  seniiibly  below  the  trath. 
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il»ijiii  of  thirty-eight  sunplea  of  opium,  publisliiid  by  U.  Adrian, 
■bowed  s  proportion  of  morphiue  BiceeditiK  7  per  coot  in  all  but  two  cases, 
tfas  sTerige  being  10  per  cent.  The  narcotiue  averagBil  2B  for  cent.,  but 
bon  little  reUtion  to  the  proportion  of  motphine.  A  sample  ahowing  only 
S'17  par  oonL  of  morphine  contained  3-*6  of  uarcotine,  while  other  samplog 
oOBt«n«d  over  10  per  eent.  of  morphine  and  only  the  aame  percentage  of 
uanMine.  Tbia  vamtion  is  doubtlees  the  reaaoa  why  aomo  aamples  of  ojiium 
cmm  Dttle  or  do  headache  and  others  occasion  very  diiagreeable  aymptoais. 

'  Nsrcoinc  ofleu  occun  more  abundantly  than  thebaine. 
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Meconin  may  be  readily  crystallised  from  boiling  water,  in  which 
it  is  moderately  soluble. 

The  meconin  contained  in  opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  pro- 
portion of  less  than  1  per  cent.,  is  probably  a  decomposition-product 
of  narcotine,  from  which  base  it  may  be  prepared  by  heating  with 
nitric  acid. 

Meconin  is  extracted  from  its  acidulated  aqueous  solution  by 
agitation  with  benzene,  chloroform,  or  amylic  alcohol,  the  first- 
named  solvent  being  preferable.  Meconin  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  without  at  first  producing  any  coloration ;  but  tiie 
solution  gradually  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  changing  to  reddish  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  liquid  be  then  warmed, 
the  colour  changes  to  emerald-green,  blue,  and  purple,  finally 
becoming  red.  The  shades  and  order  of  the  colours  obtained 
depend  much  on  the  proportion  of  acid  used,  the  tints  being  bluer 
and  the  reaction  more  delicate  with  a  small  quantity.  Evaporated 
with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  meconin  gives  a  green  colora- 
tion. In  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without 
change  of  colour,  even  on  heating.  If  meconin  be  dissolved  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  minute  fragment  of  potassium  nitratn 
added,  a  yellow  coloration  is  obtained,  rapidly  changing  to  a  fine 
scarlet,  which  fades  slowly  and  is  changed  to  yellow  on  heating. 
The  reaction  is  delicate. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  meconin  gives  precipitates  of  characteristic 
microscopic  appearance  with  iodised  potassium  iodide  and  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine  in  hydrobromic  acid  (T.  G.  W  o  r  m  1  e  y). 

Mbconoiosin,  CgHjQOg,  was  obtained  in  brown,  leaf-like  crystal- 
line masses  from  the  mother-liquors  left  on  the  isolation  of  meconin. 
When  pure  it  is  colourless,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
water,  fuses  at  88°,  and  on  evaporation  with  somewhat  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  yields  a  red  colour,  changing  to  purple. 

Opionin,  according  to  H  e  s  s  e,  is  contained  in  small  quantities 
in  Smyrna  opium.  It  forms  white  needles  which  melt  at  227° 
and  contain  no  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  milk  of  lime, 
opionin  is  decomposed,  an  acid  being  formed  which  is  freely  soluble 
in  water  and  ether,  and  gives  a  bulky  precipitate  with  lead  acetate 
in  alkaline  solutions. 

Meconic  Acid,  C7H^07  =  C5H02(0H):(C0.0H)2.  This  sub- 
stance is  characteristic  of  opium,  in  which  it  exists  chiefly  in  com- 
bination with  the  alkaloids,  but  sometimes  a  portion  of  it  appears 
to  be  present  in  a  free  state. 

Meconic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  opium  by  precipitating  the 
neutralised  aqueous  solution  of   the  drug  with  calcium  chloride. 
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lt«nng,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  of  calcium  meconate  by 
tvp«ated  treatmeDt  with  warm  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  A  pre- 
ferable plan  ia  to  precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium  with 
MUtral  lead  acetate,  filter,  suspend  the  precipitate  in  water,  and 
(lecoEQpcee  it  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogeo.  The  filtered 
and  concentrated  solution  dapoaits  meconic  acid  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  may  be  puriUed  by  re-solution  in 
hot  water,  cooling,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  Meconic  acid 
may  also  be  conveniently  prepared  by  precipitating  it  as  the 
calcium  salt,  decomposing  this  with  a  dight  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
iUtering,  and  concentrating. 

Meconic  acid  crystallises  in  micaceous  scales  or  small  rhombic 
piiems  contaming  3  aqua.  On  being  heatod  to  100°,  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallisation  and  leaves  a  white  effluresced  mass.  At 
120°  C.  it  sphts  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  comeuic  acid, 
CpH^Og,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  again  loses  carbon  dioxide, 
and  forma  pyromeconic  acid,  CgU^O^^  Comeaic  acid  is  but 
qiaringly  soluble  in  hot,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
In  absolute  alcohol  it  is  quite  insoluble.  Meconic  acid  dissolves 
in  115  porta  of  cold,  or  4  parts  of  boiling  water;  its  solubility 
in  the  cold  is  diminished  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
tJiereforo  causes  a  precipitate  in  strong  solutions.  When  the  solu- 
tion of  meconic  acid  is  boiled  for  some  time,  especially  if  hydro- 
cbloric  acid  be  present,  comeoic  acid  is  formed,  and  crystallises 
out  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  aqueous  solution  of  meconic  acid  has 
a  aonr  astringent  taste,  and  strongly  acid  reaction. 

Meconic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  (distinction  from 
Oomenic  acid)  and  is  deposited  in  fine  crystals  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  solution.  It  is  much  less  readily  soluble  in 
«tl)er  and  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in  cMoroform. 

Ilitric  acid  readily  acte  on  meconic  acid,  much  oxalic  acid 
being  formed. 

Ifeeonio  acid  derives  its  chief  analytical  interest  from  the  fact 
Ihat  it  is  *trir.tly  peculiar  to  opium  and  its  preparations,  and  hence 

'  The  nlatioDihip  between  tbese  three  bodies  appears  to  be  aa  foUowB  :— 
I  OH  (OH  fOH 

C,HO,  \  H 
U 
Mtconic  add.  Conunic  idd.  Pfromcoonlc  tdd. 

Comeoic  acid  forma  priamt,  taminic  or  granules,  insoluble  in  alaabol, 
Mlabls  in  Id  parte  of  boiling  niter,  but  deposited  on  cooling. 

PyrnnaeoDic  or  pymcameiiic  acid  coatains  no  carbniyl.gTonp,  and  its 
ftsvl  ebaraGt»ra  are  vrry  (eebl;  marked.  It  crystklltaes  in  prianu,  ia  readily 
tolaU*  In  water  and  alcoliol,  melts  at  117°,  and  boils  at  327*,  but  anblunei 
•tattly  at  tbo  ordinary  temjicratnre  uid  readily  at  100°. 

VOL.  ItL  rxBT  IL  r 
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ii8  poeitive  detection  is    a  decided  proof  of  the  piotonoe  of  ft 
preparation  of  opium.     It  is  not  poisonous. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  precipitates  produced  in 
not  too  dilute  solutions  of  meconic  acid  or  soluble  meoonates  by 
barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  highly  characteristic 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  meconic  acid  is  the  foma- 
tion  of  a  deep  purplish  red  coloration  on  adding  ferric  chloride  to 
the  solution  of  meconic  acid  or  a  meconate.  The  shade  of  colour 
is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  ferric  aeetaie  or  formate, 
and  the  ferric  meconate  abo  differs  from  these  in  not  being  readily 
destroyed  by  boiling,  or  by  adding  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
and  from  the  ferric  thiocyanate  in  being  unaffected  on  addition  of 
mercuric  chloride  or  auric  chloride.^  If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the 
presence  of  an  acetate,  it  is  desirable  to  precipitate  the  neutEalised 
solution  with  nitrate  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  wash  the  precipi- 
tated lead  meconate  thoroughly,  suspend  it  in  water,  and  decompose 
it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquid  at  a  gentle  heat  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  test  with  ferric  chloride  may  be  safely  applied. 
Instead  of  adding  ferric  chloride  to  the  solution  of  meconic  add, 
the  reagent  may  be  applied  to  the  solid  substance,  as  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  or  ethereal  solution. 

The  red  coloration  produced  by  meconic  acid  and  a  ferric  salt 
is  much  weakened  by  oxalic  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  still  more 
so  by  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Comenic  and  pyromeconic  acids  also  strike  a  red  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  but  with  the  latter  acid  the  colour  is  less  deep. 

Meconic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  its  acidulated  solutions 
by  agitation  with  ether,  a  property  which  enables  it  to  be  readily 
separated  from  morphine,  acetic  acid,  tannin,  and  other  substances 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  observance  of  its  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  extraction  is  not  perfect,  even  when  several  times 
repeated,  and  hence  the  method  cannot  be  employed  for  quantita- 
tive purposes. 

Meconic  acid  may  be  determined  by  converting  it  into  a  lead  salt, 
or  colorimetrically  by  ferric  chloride,  by  comparing  the  depth  of  tint 
produced  by  the  sample  with  that  obtained  by  treatment  with  a 
known  quantity  of  opium.  Very  fair  approximate  estimations  of 
meconic  acid,  and  less  accurately  of  opium,  may  be  made  in  this  way, 
even  when  the  quantity  of  material  at  disposal  is  very  insignificant. 

Three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  meconic  acid  are  replaceable 

^  Thiocjanatea  (tnlphoojanideii)  exist  in  tensible  quantity  in  the 
(and  hence  in  the  oontenti  of  the  stomach)  and  also  in  white  mnetMd. 
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letale,  bat  recent  TeBoarche§  have  shown  that  the  acid  is,  pro- 
perly a]n.-aking,  dibiisic,  only  two  carbcxyl  groups,  CO.OH.,  being 
preeent.  The  third  atom  of  hydrogen  belongs  to  hyUroxyl,  and  when 
this  is  replaced  by  metala  basic  snlt«  of  a  yellow  colour  result. 

The  melallie  meconates  arc  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  except  the 
mecunntes  of  the  alkali-mctalB.  They  are  nearly  all  insoluble  in 
^eoliol,  and  arc  bnt  elightly  afTected  by  acetic  acid.  The  salts 
two  aloins  of  basic  hydrogen  replaced  by  metals  are  neutral 
s  paper. 

Calriam  Mrromte,  CaH2[CjH^0H)0j]j,  is  precipitated  aa 
ingly  soluble  salt  of  characteristic  microscopic  appearance 
adding   calcium    cliloride    to    not   too    dilute    a    solution    of 
acid  or  a  soluble  meconate.     In  presence  of  free  ammonia, 
lew  soluble,  yellow,  dieaUie  meconate,  CaJC7H(0H)0g]j,  is  precipi- 
tated.   On  treating  eilJier  of  these  salts  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  Dieconic  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 

Iron  MTonaie*.  Ferrous  meconate  ia  a  colourless,  very 
Bolsble  salt,  which  turns  red  on  exposure  to  air.  Ferric  meconate 
ezi«t«  in  the  purple-red  liquid  produced  on  adding  a  ferric  salt  to 
A'aohtble  meconate. 

Ijiad  Mtctmate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  meconic  acid  or  a 
meconate  (or  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium)  with  neutral  acetate 
of  leacL  The  triplumbic  meconat«  is  stated  to  be  formed  oven  in 
prannce  of  excess  of  meconic  acid,  but  it  is  more  probably 
'  "  compound  of  the  normaJ  meconate,  PbCjHjOj,  with 

Iroxide.     The  precipitate  is    quite  insoluble  in  cold  and 
water,  aiul  is  not  atfected  by  acetic  acid. 

MeeoTiaie  has  already  been  deacribed  (page  313). 

AtJBOS  OP  SOLVBNTS  ON  Opiim, 

Tbs  action  of  dilfiirent  solvents  and  reagents  on  opium  and  ita 
COtistituentB  is  shortly  aa  follows  i — 

Wafer  dissolves  meconic  acid  readily,  as  also  sulphate,  meconate, 
and  acetate  of  morphine.  The  morjiliine  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  e«Ul  water,  and  narcotine  still  less  so.  Karceine  is  much  more 
soluble  than  morphine,  while  the  resin,  caoutchouc,  Ac,  are 
liualnble,  though  certain  gammy  matters  pass  into  solution. 

Altohfil  dissolvea  free  morphine  as  well  as  the  acetate  and 
meconate.  The  other  alkaloids  of  opium,  as  also  the  rosin  and 
<aoutchouc,  are  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Amylif  alcohol  dissolves  all  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  if  in  a  Itet 
■late.     The  resin  oIko  is  slightly  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol. 

Ethtr,  bmuene,  and  carbon  dimljikitte  dissolve  only  about  05  par 
cant,  of  fnio  morphine,  bnt  the  other  free  alkaloids  of  opium  more 
tmlily.  These  solvents  also  diascdve  tbo  caoutchouc,  bnt  not  the  reaia. 
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Acids  dissolve  all  the  alkaloids  from  opium,  together  with  a 
resinoid  substance. 

Fixed  cUkalieSy  used  in  excess,  dissolve  morphine  freely,  while 
narcotine  remains  insoluble.  Lime  water  dissolves  morphine,  but 
is  a  solvent  for  narcotine  only  in  presence  of  morphine.  The  resin 
of  opium  is  partly  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Ammonia  dissolves  morphine  sparingly,  narceine  and  codeine 
readily,  while  the  other  alkaloids  and  the  resin  of  opium  are 
insoluble. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  the  arrangement  of  which  is 
mostly  due  to  E.  L.  Cleaver  {Year-Book  Pharm.,  1876,  page  502), 
it  follows  that  an  aqueotis  solution  of  opium  will  contain  sulphate 
and  meconate  of  morphine  and  other  alkaloids,  calcium  salts, 
meconic  acid,  extractives,  and  resinous  matter. 

An  alcoholic  solution  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  above,  free 
narcotine,  caoutchouc,  fat,  and  resin. 

Opium  which  has  been  exhausted  with  water  still  retains  a 
bitter  taste,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  narcotine,  as  it  is  removed 
by  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  or  ether,  in  which  morphia  and  its 
salts  are  insoluble.  Water,  even  when  cold,  may  be  trusted  to 
dissolve  the  whole  of  the  morphine  from  opium,  if  the  resultant 
solution  be  distinctly  acid.  In  some  processes  of  assaying  opium, 
the  sample  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  treatment  with  benzene, 
chloroform  or  ether  to  remove  narcotine,  caoutchouc,  and  colouring 
matter  (see  page  349).  By  this  means  the  subsequent  exhaustion 
with  water  is  much  facilitated,  and  a  purer  solution  of  morphine  is 
obtained.  In  presence  of  much  narcotine,  morphine  is  soluble  in 
benzene,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  sulphate,  meconate,  or  other  salts 
of  morphine.  Hence  there  is  no  loss  of  morphine  on  extracting 
opium  with  benzene.  Meconate  of  morphine  is,  however,  freely 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform ;  but  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  ether  prevents  its  solution  more  or  less  completely. 

Adulterations  and  Assay  op  Opium. 

Opium  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  adulterations,  some  of  which  are 
of  a  very  gross  kind.  Sand,  clay,  ashes,  stones,  shot,  bullets,  lead 
turnings  and  other  make- weights  are  occasionally  met  with.  Sugar, 
gum  tragacanth,  pulp  of  apricots  and  figs,  pounded  poppy-capsules, 
and  other  vegetable  substances  of  a  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and 
resinous  nature  are  also  employed.  Aqueous  extracts  of  poppies 
and  of  Glaucium  luteum  are  said  to  be  sometimes  added  in  Turkey, 
though  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  opium  imported  into  England. 
Such  adulterants  are  indicated  by  the  darker  colour  and  hygroscopic 
character  of  the  product,  by  the  difficulty  in  filtering  the  solution, 
and  by  the  continuous  streak  which  the  sample  leaves  when  drawn. 
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^^^DKBa  a.  sheet  of  paper,  whereas  good  opium  makes  an  intemtpted       ^^^| 

^^H 

The  proportion  of  agk  yielded  by  opium  should  not  exceed  8  per      ^^^| 

cent.     The  proportion  of  water  in  opium  averages  alwut  20  per  uent.,       ^^^| 

•the  uaufil  mnge  being  from  1 5  to  28  per  cent.     It  is  best  tletarmined      ^^H 

bj  tjiking  a  known  weight  of  the  opium  in  thin  slices,  and  noting      ^^H 

the  weight  on  drying  at  lOO"  C.                                                                 ^^H 

The  eriraet  of  opium  ia  determined  by  exhausting  the  dried       ^^^| 

sample  with  cold  water,  and  collecting,  drying,  and  weighing  the       ^^| 

residue ;  or  evaporating  the  whole  or  an 

iliquot  part  of  the  solu-        ^^^| 

tion  ta  dryneae,  and  weighing  the  extractive  matter  left.     Should       ^^^| 

the  hisoluble  residue  exceed  10  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  dried  snmple       ^^| 

(equal  to  a  minimum  of  55  per  cent,  of  extract),  the  presence  of       ^^| 

sand,  clay,  or  other  insoluble  (mineral)  adulterants   is  probable;        ^^| 

while  if  the  residue  is  below  this  proportion  the  presence  of  sugar,        ^^| 

gum,  or  other  soluble  impurity  is  indicated.^                                               ^^H 

■  AceonlingtoHanburyand  F 1  ii c k i g e r, (Jn«;  opium  from  Asia  Uinor          ^H 

■honld  yield  from  65  to  86  per  cent.— generally  more  llian  60— of  axtmcliro         ^^H 

IMtlsr  Boliible  in  cold  water,  the  proportion  of  eitract  from  Indian  opium        ^^^| 

being  from  flO  lo  68  per  cent                                                                                         ^^H 

The  follo*iBgBredet«nnii.ationa  by  D.  B.  Doti{Y<ar-BookPUrm..  1876.         ^H 

from  drnggiau  oF  good  standing  in  London,  Dnblin,  and  Edinhurgli.     The          ^H 

•qOHiu  extract  waa  datermiiied  by  anbtrscting  the  sum  of  tbe  nater  and           ^^M 

inMlubla  matter  from   lOO'OO.      Tbe   proportion  or  morphia  citkulated  on         ^^H 

th*  dried  opium  averaged  U -06  per  cent,     Tbe  proportion  of  uiorjihia  id  the          ^^| 

^H 
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Hager  leeommenda  the  following  additional  tests  for  the 
purity  of  opium : — 25  grains  weight  of  the  previously  dried 
sample  is  triturated  with  half  an  ounce  of  boiling  water,  when  the 
formation  of  a  stiff  paste  will  indicate  the  presence  of  starch,  flour, 
gum,  S^,  2  ounces  of  water  should  next  be  added  and  the  liquid 
filtered.  If  the  filtrate  be  brown  or  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
"wine-yellow,"  the  presence  of  liquorice  or  other  Tegetable 
extracts  is  probable.  The  liquid  should  have  an  acid  reaction,  or 
admixture  with  chalk,  litharge,  or  ashes  may  be  suspected.  The 
liquid  should  give  no  reaction  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  (heavy 
metals),  and  if  evaporated  to  one  ounce  and  treated  with  twice  its 
measure  of  alcohol  no  precipitate  should  be  produced  (indicative  of 
adulteration  with  gum  or  certain  salts). 

On  agitating  powdered  opium  with  chloroform,  any  starch  or 
mineral  adulterants  will  settle  out^  and  may  be  weighed  and 
further  examined  microscopically  and  chemically. 

When  moist,  opium  is  very  liable  to  become  mouldy,  and  hence 
should  be  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature  and  carefully  preserved 
from  the  air.  If  kept  in  a  damp  condition,  fungoid  growths  soon 
make  their  appearance,  and  gradually  diminish  and  destroy  the 
aroma  of  the  opium,  besides  materially  reducing  its  alkaloidal  value. 

Determination  of  Morphine  in  Opium.    Morphiombtrt. 

By  far  the  most  important  item  in  the  examination  of  opium  is 
the  determination  of  the  morphine  present.  The  proportion  of 
this  constituent  varies  considerably,  as  already  stated ;  but  dried 
and  powdered  opium  intended  for  medicinal  use  should  not  assay 
less  than  10  per  cent.^  This  is  the  limit  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Pharmacopoeias,  while  that  of  the  United  States  allows 
the  range  of  12  to  16  per  cent,  any  richer  opium  to  be  reduced 
within  these  limits  by  mixing  it  with  an  article  of  lower  grade  in 
proper  proportion.  According  to  the  German  and  United  States 
Pharmacopoeias,  opium  in  its  normal  moist  condition  should  yield 
not  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  morphine.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1867  allowed  a  range  of  6  to  8  per  cent.;  but  in  the  edition  of 
1885  the  assay  is  directed  to  be  made  on  the  dried  substance, 
the  yield  of  morphine  to  be  between  9J^  and  10^  per  cent* 

^  The  difficulty  caused  by  the  natural  rariations  in  the  quality  of  opium  is 
well  met  by  a  process  patented  by  B.  S.  Proctor,  who  removes  the  greater 
part  of  the  fatty  and  resinous  matters  and  the  worthless  narcotine,  and  redness 
the  opium  to  a  uniform  rectified  condition,  in  which  it  contains  10  per  cent  of 
morphine. 

3  "This  standard  is  ridiculously  low,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
medicine  of  all  the  best  opium  that  reaches  this  country.  This  standard  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  then  there  was  no  maxi" 
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The  assay  of  folium  for  morphine  has  received  much  attention, 
>ha  inveetigatore  tteing  very  DumeroiL§  and  the  bibhogntphj  very 
GXteDsive.  The  accurate  determination  of  morphine  in  opium  is 
attended  with  pecitliu  diHicultiea,  and  many  of  the  processes  which 
btive  been  publi^ed  give  little  better  than  rough  approsimationa 
to  the  truth,  eepecittUy  when  employed  for  the  assay  of  abnormal 
aamples.'  Of  the  many  methods  projxised,  the  following  ate  among 
the  beat : — 

Britith  Pharmaeopmia  Process? — This  method  of  assay  is  based 
lO  : — the  conversioD  of  the  resinous  matters  of  opium  into  insoluble 
lime  compounds^  the  decomposition  of  the  morphine  meconate 
with  formation  of  insoluble  calcium  meconate ;  tlie  solubility  of 
the  resultant  free  morphine  in  lime-water ;  the  decomposition  of 
the  solution  by  ammonium  chloride,  with  formation  of  calcium 
uhloride,  ammonia,  and  free  morphiuo ;  the  use  of  alcohol  to  dis- 
solve impurities,  and  of  ether  to  promote  the  crystallisation  of  the 
slkaioid  ;  and  the  collection,  washing,  and  weighing  of  the  morphine 
tiiua  obttuiied.  The  following  arc  the  details  of  the  process  as  laid 
down  in  the  British  Pliarmacopoeia  of  18t^5  : — 

"  Take  of  powdered  opium,  dried  at  212°  F.  (=100°  C).  HO 
gnitis ;  lime,  freshly  slaked,  60  grains ;  chloride  of  ammonium, 
40  gRUUs;  rectified  spirit,  ether,  distilled  water,  of  each  a  suffici- 
ency.  Triturate  together  the  opium,  lime,  and  400  grain-measures 
of  distilled  water  in  it  mortar  until  -a  uniform  mixture  results ;  Ibea 
»dd  1000  grain- measures  of  distilled  water,  and  stir  occasionally 
during  half  an  hour.  FUter  the  mixture  through  a  plaited  lilt«r 
about  3  inches  in  diameter  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  stoppered 

Mom  stiiidard  given.  It  is  all  very  veil  to  ntandaidise  prepintioDs,  bnt,  1 
thmk,  it  is  going  ton  far  wLbh  ne  nttnmpt  it  vith  natnral  prodncta  \  bat  if  ve 
arc  to  hove  >  maiimum  and  miaitaum  stBUdnrd  for  opium,  let  it  be  one  wliioh 
will  inctriil*  the  best  &ud  exclude  Uie  itiferiur  and  adulterated  kiuds,  instead 
of  the  reveme,  as  now  obtajna.  To  attain  tliia  it  would  be  necessary  to  I'aiie 
the  standard  ul  ^1^1  2  pet  cc^nt."— (Miohael  Conroy,  Pharm.  Joiir.,  [3], 
jiTi.  8T8.) 

>  Th^  Mmpling  of  opium  Tor  the  purpose  of  analysis  is  nnt  always  an  caay 
otnration,  and  is  not  eonducted  on  a  uniform  plan.  J.  B.  Nagelwoorl 
fwoonuuendi  'Uiat  a  small  slice  should  be  cat  by  a  knife  from  the  interior  of 
trnnh  Itrotp  of  the  lot,  Uwm  piecei  mixed  toother,  and  10  gramme*  taken  rur 
Ui*  dal«rminatioa  of  tnoiature.  Tho  n>niaiuder  is  dried,  pulvarisad,  and  the 
nsddii^  moiitnre  anil  morphine  dcterminnl  id  it 

'  This  method  wa*  originally  devised  by  ?o  rtei  and  LangloU  (Chtm. 
J/tua  sir.  97),  and  with  elight  altoration.1  was  adopted  by  the  8aci4t^  de 
Plunaspin  of  Faria.  and  made  olGeial  in  the  United  States  PharmaoopiBin  of 
ISaO.  It  vu  further  improved  by  U.  Conroy  iPhanti.  Jaur..  IH  xr.  479), 
KOd  adopted  ai  the  official  test  in  the  British  FharmacoptEia  of  ISSG. 
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flask  (having  the  capacity  of  about  six  fluid  ounces,  and  marked  at 
exactly  1040  grain-measures)  until  the  filtrate  reaches  this  mark.^ 
To  the  filtered  liquid  (representing  100  grains  of  opium)  add  110 
grain-measures  of  rectified  spirit,  and  500  grain-measures  of  ether, 
and  shake  the  mixture ;  then  add  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  shake 
well  and  frequently  during  half  an  hour,  and  set  it  aside  for  twelve 
hours.^  Counterbalance  two  small  filters;  place  one  within  the 
other  in  a  small  funnel,  and  decant  the  ethereal  layer  as  completely 
as  practicable  upon  the  inner  filter.  Add  200  grain-measures  of 
ether  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and  rotate  it ;  again  decant  the 
ethereal  layer  upon  the  filter,  and  afterwards  wash  the  latter  with 
100  grain-measures  of  ether  added  slowly  and  in  portions.  Now, 
let  the  filter  dry  in  the  air,  and  pour  upon  it  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle  in  portions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crystals  to  the  filter.  When  the  fluid  has  passed  through 
the  filter,  wash  the  bottle  and  transfer  the  remaining  crystals  to  the 
filter,  with  several  small  portions  of  distilled  water,  using  not  much 
more  than  200  grain-measures  in  all,  and  distributing  the  portions 
evenly  upon  the  filter.  Allow  the  filter  to  drain,  and  dry  it,  first 
by  pressing  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  at  a 
temperature  between  131°  and  140*^  F.  (55°  and  60°  C),  and 
finaUy  at  194°  to  212°  F.  (90°  to  100°  C).  Weigh  the  crystals 
in  the  inner  filter,  coimterbalancing  by  the  outer  filter.  The 
crystals  should  weigh  10  grains,  or  not  less  than  9|,  and  not  more 
than  10^  grains,  corresponding  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  morphine 
in  the  dry,  powdered  opium." 

The  skilled  chemist  will  find  abundant  opportunity  for  im- 
proving on  the  method  of  manipulation  prescribed  in  the  above 
process.  He  will  probably  substitute  their  equivalents  in  grammes 
and  centimetres  for  the  weighed  and  measured  grains  prescribed ; 
but  he  will,  in  practice,  find  it  advantageous  to  increase  the 
weights  of  opium  and  lime  taken  to  10  grammes  and  5  grammes 
respectively,  and  the  measure  of  the  water  to  100  c.c.  52  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  will  then  represent  5  grammes  of  the  opium,  and 
the  delay,  consequent  on  collecting  so  large  a  portion  as  ^  of  the 

^  The  additional  40  grain-measures  is  intended  as  an  allowance  for  the  aver- 
age  increase  in  the  yoliune  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the  extractive  matter  of  the 
opium. 

*  ''The  use  of  an  excess  of  ether,  much  beyond  ether-saturation,  so  as  to 
cause  an  ethereal  layer  to  rise  above  the  crystallising  liquid,  along  with  the 
frequent  shakiog  up  of  the  ether  with  the  aqueous  liquid  in  the  closed  flask 
during  crystallisations,  marks  an  important  advance  in  opium  assay."— (A.  B. 
Prescott)  The  practice  has  been  adopted  in  all  recent  methods  of  assaying 
opium. 
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liquid,  will  be  avoiiled,'  A  less  clumsy  means  will  be  adopted  for 
ineAmiriiig  the  esact  quantity  of  the  lUtmte  required  tliuD  lliat  of 
relying  on  a  mark  made  on  the  side  of  a  G  oz.  bottle,  or  the  broad 
port  of  a  flask  j  and  the  ethereal  layer  will  be  removed  hy  some 
form  of  pipette  instead  of  attempting  to  decant  it  on  the  filter. 

The  B.P.  process  for  the  assuy  of  opium  is  tolerably  simple 
snd  rapid,  aud  when  carefully  executed,  gives  fairly  constant 
rcsult«.  As  suggested  by  Conroy,  and  proved  by  Braithwaite 
and  Forr,  tlie  time  aUowed  for  precipitation  of  the  morphine  may 
lie  reduced  from  twelve  hours  to  two  without  nffecting  the  atcuracy 
of  thu  results,  but  it  is  safer  to  allow  six  or  eight  hours  to  elapse 
b^ore  filtering.  It  woidd  be  a  further  improvement  to  direct  that 
the  alkaloid  abould  he  titrated  instead  of  being  weighed.'  This 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  true  nature  and  purity  of  the  pre- 
eipitntc,  and  would  save  the  time  required  for,  and  uncertainty 
attaching  to,  the  drying  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  results  yielded  by  the  E.P.  process  of  assaying  opium  are 
seriously  below  the  trutli,  a  fact  ignored  by  the  editors,  although 
potDt«d  out  by  M.  Conroy,  whose  process  it  practically  is.* 

Braithwaite  and  Farr  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  308) 
eoDfinn  Conroy's  view,  and  state  that  the  morphine  left  in  solution 
is  ahuut  1  jier  cent,  of  the  opinm.  But  they  point  out  that  the 
precipitate  contains  an  average  of  7  per  cent,  of  colouring  matter 

'M.  Conroy  itot**  that,  by  redudiiK  the  quaolitiea  of  opinm  and  wsl*r 
recommeD<lt-d  by  liitn,  the  editors  of  tlie  PLamiocopicia  Iisce  dejirived  tlia 
procoB  of  one  of  its  chief  nieritK,  with  the  consequence  tlmt  the  1040  grain- 
mewuTM  of  filtrate  rvquired  cim  only  be  obtaiaeil  at  the  sacrlllcie  of  mucli 
titan.  A.  C.  Abraham  {Pharm.  Jmir.,  [S],  xvi.  SBOJ  ondonra  tliin  view, 
boldiiig  iLut  "for  the  sake  of  aaving  a  few  f'ruas  of  opinm,  B  simple  and  qafck 
proocw  lud  been  rendered  most  tedious.  ThB  standard  of  ID  per  cent,  waa, 
morMvcr,  to  bw  that  he  hod  not  yet  succeeded  in  ftettJng  any  genuine  Turkey 
opiam  had  enough  to  stand  iL"  (For  the  reply  of  tlia  editur  (J,  A  tt  field) 
to  th*M  and  other  damaging  CTitlcisms,  soe  Phann.  Jour.,  [S],  xvi,  470.) 

•Titration  of  tho  jirecipitnted  morphine  was  liirected  by  Fortes  and 
La  agio  is.  the  arigiiial  proposers  of  the  method  (JtniT.  Pharm.  tt  Cheinie, 

hnjmber  lesi). 

^^^Hboiding  to  the  PharmioopiDia,  from  S}  to  10}  gmina  of  orystnls  should 

^^^^HBllly  nbt^aed,   "corresponding  to  about  ten  per  Dent,  of  morphine  in 

^^^^HM  ponleRd  opium,"  a   iitatement  which   is  materially  iiiaecurate, 

PB^Bil7  fonnd,  in   ttst-eigieriments  on  10  grains  of  pure  morphine,  9-05, 

I  'tflBi  Btul  9-0«  giaina  were  reoovereil,   thns  sbowiog  n  notable  but  almost 

eaaatanC  low.     The  loss  when  an  aqueous  entract  of  opinm  is  operated  on, 

inJtaad  oTa  |>iire  solntbu  of  morphine,  is  still  grcatCT,  probably  rongiug  from 

I  t»  1|  per  cent,      Heneo  a  yield  of  B\  to  101  V^'  <^ut.  of  niorpbine,  bj 

Um   B.P.   iimeess,   not   improbably  correi>[»iiJs  tu  about  11^   per  cent,  of 

m«n>hine  acloallj  preaent. 
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as  impurity,  and  hence,  in  assaying  an  opium  containing  14  to  15 
per  cent,  of  morphine,  the  error  from  this  cause  approximately 
balances  that  due  to  imperfect  precipitation.^  On  dissolving  the 
impure  morphine  in  lime-water,  a  large  proportion  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  left  in  the  filter,  and  on  extracting  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nium chloride,  alcohol  and  ether,  as  in  the  B.P.  process,  the  rest  of 
the  colouring  matter  remains  in  solution,  and  the  repredpitated 
morphine-  is  obtained  almost  friiite.  But  there  is  a  serious  loss 
(10  per  cent  of  the  weight)  through  solubility  of  the  precipitate. 

J.  Dehham  Smith  {Chem,  News,  Ivii  93,  103)  obtained 
by  the  B.P.  process,  in  five  experiments,  results  ranging  from 
9*4  to  9*6  per  cent.,  a  sixth  experiment  giving  10*5  per  cent, 
the  true  amount  of  morphine  present  being  stated  at  11*2  per 
cent.,  which  was  obtained  by  a  process  giving  exceptionally  high 
results  (page  347).  Smith  distrusts  the  use  of  lime  as  open  to  many 
objections,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  byR  Williams*  {ChenK. 
New8,  Ivii.  134),  who  gives  the  following  results  obtained  from 
four  samples  of  opium  when  assayed  by  the  processes  of  the 
British,  American,  and  German  Pharmacopoeias  respectively. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

Britiib, 

American,     .... 
German,        .... 

10*8 
111 
10-2 

10-6 
10-8 
10-0 

7-4 
81 
71 

12-S 
11-9 
10« 

In  each  case  the  German  process  gave  the  lowest  result^'  and 
the  American  the  highest,  except  in  the  case  of  No.  4  sample. 

^  Dott  considers  7  per  cent,  of  impurity  exoeasive,  and  thinks  8  to  5  per 
cenL  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

'  Notwithstanding  this,  D.  B.  Dott  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  jdx.  88)  considen 
that  the  employment  of  lime  **  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  gives 
a  purer  solution  of  morphine  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  sin^  opera- 
tion, and  besides  eliminates  nearly  all  possible  adulterants.  The  morphine 
precipitated  by  the  ammonium  chloride  is  usually  remarkably  pore,  we  might 
say  cdways  if  the  opium  is  genuine.  Samples  are,  however,  oocasioiially  net 
with  which  yield  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium  a  certain  amount  of 
flocculent  precipitate  along  with  the  morphine.  In  such  oases  it  is  pi«- 
eminently  necessary  to  apply  the  titration  with  standard  acid.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  editors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  have  allowed  for 
the  inevitable  loss  of  morphine  in  the  mother-waters,  especially  when  any 
other  trustworthy  method  is  permitted." 

'  Various  observers  agree  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  German  method 
of  assay  are  at  least  2  per  cent  b^ow  the  truth,  and  the  morphiM  not  always 
pure  {Phami,  Jour,y  [8],  xiv.  646). 
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Tlie  yield  of  morphine  obtained  by  tlie  B.P.  proceta  ougbt  to 
bo  corrected  by  a  dcfiuile  allowance,  but  a  more  satisfactory  plan 
WDuld  )iB  to  prescribe  a  metbod  by  which  the  remaining  alkiUoid 
eoold  be  recovered  if  desired.  Tbis  might  probably  be  ap- 
proxiraatelf  effected  by  agitating  the  warm  anunoniacul  filtrate 
with  amylic  alcohol,  and  aeparating  and  evaporating  the  solvent. 

Untied  Sta/eg  Pkarmaeojxeia  Proeeta. — Ae  already  stated,  the 
method  ot  iipiutn  assay  prescribed  by  the  British  Pharmncopceia 
is  a  modiliaition  of  that  previously  adopted  in  America.  The 
latter  diifura  from  the  B.P.  process  chiefly  in  prescribing  the  iiae 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonium  clJoride,  This  is  a  distinct 
diandvnntflge  as  tendii^  to  retain  morphine  in  solution,  a  fact 
polRtcd  oat  by  M.  Conroy,  and  conflnned  hy  Wram- 
pelmeier  and  MeinerL' 

Melhoil  of  TeJiehemofJier  and  Denttam  Smith. — These  chemiats 
h«»e  examined  most  of  the  published  methods  of  assaying  opium 
(CA«ni,  A'eips,  iviL  93,  103),  and  have  found  them  wanting  in  one 
or  more  respects.  They  reject  methods  in  which  the  precipitation 
of  the  morphine  is  effected  in  presence  of  more  than  a  very  limil«d 
wnount  of  alcohol  (e.g.,  Fluckiger's  older  methods)  as  likely  to 
jifiil  low  results;  though  a  very  pure  product ;  they  object  to  the 
UM  of  lime  (aa  in  the  B.P.  product)  as  causing  the  product  to  be 
coloiirod,  nnd  being  open  to  other  objections ;  and  they  strongly 
advocate  the  titration  of  the  morphine  isolated,  instead  of  determining 
it  gr&ri metrically.  Ail  these  objections  are  well  founded,  though 
acucely  so  vital  as  they  are  regarded  by  the  authors,  who,  however, 
b«ve  described  a  method  of  assay  which,  on  the  whole,  is  probably 
(be  befit  hitherto   pubUslied.^     The    proceaa  they  recommend  is 

*  nMse  Utter  chpinieta  cnlculated  the  BmcitiDt  □[  ammonium  ohloride  wbich 
vonld  TBDiMn  ill  eiceu,  ind  free  ammonia  which  would  bo  produced  in  the 
WCtJOB,  and  owertained  tbeir  sulvent  action  oo  morphine  ;  bat  the  correction 
logically  bmxxl  on  their  reBiiltn  would  be  seriooaly  in  eiccBs  o(  the  ictuul  lou 
of  tnotpliine  in  linctice.  H.  Lloyd  haa  proposed  to  correct  the  resulta  ob- 
tained by  ttiv  U.S.  process  by  adding  5  per  cent  to  the  auionnt  of  morphine 
(or  anltifilyini;  it  liy  l'U5),  and  making  au  additional  correction  of  1  per  cent. 
t«  tll4  morphine  thns  round.  Thus,  if  fl'O  per  cent,  of  morphine  be  actually 
(■aoraml,  according  to  H.  Lloyd,  thotro*  amouDt  presont  is  B'OxlUB  +  li) 
—  lO'tS  \wt  cent.  Similirly,  H,  Qoebel  {Jmir.  Chem.  Soc,  lii.  869}  t«- 
eMtnnaiila  an  allowance  of  O'OOl  gnuuroa  Tor  Hch  cc.  of  liipior  and  wuhinf*, 

I  point*  out  certain  dnfeots  in  tlio  U.S.  proi'eai  nbioh  may  be  uvervome  by 


*  Till*  view  in  codGrmtd  by  D.  B.  Dott,  who  operate*  oa  foliowa:— 10 
gnnin**  wei)tlit  uf  Uib  powdrnd  ojiiiim  ia  eilinusled  with  proof  spirit,  ous  or 
tvu  drops  □(  ammonluBi  DmilaU  are  added,  and  then  ammonia,  antil  the  spirit 
ii  only  allithlly  aujd.    Tlw  lii[uid  is  then  ()VB[>orated  to  one-third,  allowed  In 
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founded  on  one  originally  devised  by  Prollius  and  modified  by 
F.  A.  Fluckiger  (Archiv,  der  PJiarm,,  [3],  xxvi.).    It  was  then 
materially  improved  by  E.  R.  Squibb  {Ephemeris,  i.  1 4),  and 
again  further  modified  by  C.  M.  Stillwell  {Chem.  NetPSj  Iv. 
41,  54).    The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process  as  prescribed 
by  Teschemacher  and  Smith : — 200  grains  weight  of  opium  is 
thoroughly  exhausted  with  warm  distilled  water, ^  and  the  liquid 
filtered.     The  aqueous  extract  is  concentrated  to  a  thin  syrup  in  a 
shallow  dish,  over  a  water-bath,  which  by  preference  should  not 
boil     The  syrup  is  transferred  to  a  suitable  flask,  and  the  dish 
washed  out  with  a  few  drops  of  water.     To  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  added  50  fluid  grains  of  alcohol  (specific  gravity  '820) 
and  about  600  fluid  grains  of  ether.     A  soft  cork  is  inserted  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  mixed  gently  but  thoroughly,  after  which 
50  fluid  grains  of  ammonia  (specific  gravity  '935)  should  be  added. 
The  flask  is  then  well  shaken  to  precipitate  the  alkaloid  in  arena- 
ceous crystals,  and  occasionally  agitated  during  the  ensuing  eighteen 
hours.     The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  vacuum- 
filter,  and  when  all  the  adherent  liquid  is  drawn  out  the  crystalline 
precipitate  is  washed  with  "  morphiated  spirit "  ^  until  the  liquid 
passes  through  colourless.     It  is  then  washed  with  '^  morphiated 
water  "  *  until  this  also  passes  colourless.     The  precipitate  is  then 
dried,  at  first  slowly  and  afterwards  at  100°  C.     The  dried  sub- 
stance is  then  finely  powdered  and  digested  thoroughly  in  benzene 
to  dissolve  the  narcotine  and  such  other  opium  alkaloids  as  may  be 
present  in  addition  to  morphine.*     The  liquid  is  filtered  and  the 

cool,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  about  6  c.c,  transferred  to 
a  small  flask,  and  the  capsule  washed  with  i  c.o.  of  water  and  8  of  methylated 
spirit.  Next  add  2*2  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution  (sp.  gr.  '960)  and  25  c.c.  of 
ether,  and  agitate.  After  18  hours,  decant  the  ether  as  completely  as  possible, 
receive  the  aqueous  liquid  on  a  counterpoised  filter,  wash  with  morphiated 
water,  dry,  wash  with  benzene,  dry,  weigh,  and  titrate  the  whole  or  a  portion 
with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  {Fhurm.  Jour. ,  [3],  zzii.  746). 

^  Rowland  Williams  digests  with  cold  water  for  twelve  to  fourteen  boors, 
and  claims  to  obtain  a  cleaner  solution  than  when  warm  water  is  used. 

3  r]^l^Q  ** Morphiated  Spirit"  is  made  by  mixing  1  measure  of  ammonia 
(specific  gravity  '880)  with  20  of  methylated  spirit,  and  digesting  in  the  liquid 
a  large  excess  of  powdered  morphine  for  several  days,  with  frequent  agitation. 
The  filtered  liquid  contains  0*83  per  cent  of  morphia.  ** MorphiaUd  Water" 
is  made  by  agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  morphine,  and  filtering  after 
twenty-four  hours.     The  filtrate  contains  0'04  per  cent,  of  alkaloid. 

'  Seeing  that  the  morphine  is  ultimately  determined  by  titration,  that  nar- 
cotine, narceine,  and  papaverine  have  no  action  on  litmus,  and  that  codeine 
is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold  water  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
the  prescribed  treatment  with  benzene  in  order  to  remove  these  alkaloids 
fSeems  superfluous.    When  the  morphine  is  to  be  weighed,  it  would  probably 
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,te  further  thoroughly  washed  with  bentene.  The  raaidne 
will  conaUt  of  morphine  "  free  from  other  opium  alkaloids  and 
D&rcoline,  but  siiU  containiDg  colo\iring  nod  possibly  other 
oiSanic  matters  to  the  estenl  of  3  to  10  per  cent"  (of  its  weight), 
The  powder  is  dried,  weighed,  and  titrated  with  litmus  and  a 
Btondsnl  liydrochloric  acid,  prepared  so  that  1000  grains  by 
weight  will  exactly  neutralise  100  grains  of  pure  morphioH  cryatal- 
lisdd  from  water,  washed  with  ether,  and  gently  dried  at  100°  C. 

Flikki'jer'e  jirocess.  F.  A.  FliickigeT  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  assay  of  opium,  his  moat  recent  method  {Arehiv.  Pliarm., 
[3],ixvii.  721,769;  Pharm.  Jour.,[Z\-x.-x..  588)  being  as  follows; 
— 8  gmiumes  weight  of  powdered  opium  is  placed  in  a  plaited  filter, 
and  dried  at  100°  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  treated  with  20  cc. 
of  a  mixturo  of  equal  measures  of  other  and  chloroform,  and  when 
tfais  hus  run  through,  with  10  c.c,  of  unmixed  chloroform.  The 
lUbir  and  its  contents  are  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the 
fwwder  vigorously  and  repeatedly  shaken  in  a  flask  with  80  c.c. 
of  water  to  which  0'2  gramme  of  ammonium  oxalate  has  heen 
added.  After  two  hours  the  Uquid  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter, 
and  42'5  grammes  of  the  filtmte  {=4  grammes  of  sample)  treated 
in  a  smuU  tared  flask  with  7J  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit,  15  c.c.  of 
■ttker,  and  1  c.c.  of  ammonia  (specific  gravity  0*96).  The  mixture 
is  frequently  sliaken  during  six  hours,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
pouted  on  a  double  filter,  the  flask  rinsed  with  10  cc.  of  water  or 
morphist(Kl  water,  and  the  rinsing  used  to  wash  the  filter.  The 
precipitate  and  inner  filter  are  ilried  at  100",  returned  to  the  dried 
flask,  anil  the  whole  further  heated  to  100°  till  constant,  the  outer 
filler  beuig  used  as  a  counterpoise.  The  foregoing  process  would 
be  materially  improved  and  shortened  by  titrating  the  dried  mor- 
phine Instead  of  weighing  it  on  a  counterpoised  filter,  and  its 
accnmcy  increased  by  reducing  the  quantities  of  liquid  used.  J.  B. 
Nagelvoort  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xxi.  698)  has  slightly  modi- 
fied the  above  metliod,  which  he  commends  very  highly,  for 
the  assay  alike  of  opium  and  its  galenical  preparations.  Ue  found 
the  isolated  alkaloid  to  ho  completely  soluble  in  100  parts  of 
lime-water  tn  a  clear,  colourless  solution,  whereas  tlie  "  morphine  " 
obtuned  by  S<iuihhB  and  Stillwell's  modificationB  of  Flilckiger's 
foRoer  process  contained  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  impurities.^ 
1m  battw  tn  wash  with  morphiated  spirit  onl;,  and  nben  it  is  to  b«  titrated  to 
Malt  this  treatmunt  »ud  wash  it  at  otice  with  beozotie. 

*  If  nircotine  bs  preseat  it  is  left  as  s  ciyalalliuo  ri?sidoD  on  treating;  the 
ktksloid  with  liiae-irater.  Perger  hu  proposed  to  purify  moqihioe  by  iliH- 
wdni^  it  with  dilute  acetic  sciil  uid  adding  potaasiuiD  reirocyanide,  filtering, 
nA  incipitatiag  tho  morphine  from  the  Gltnto  by  a 
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Lw  Eiefferyin  1857,  described  a  yolnmetric  pxocess  of 
assaying  opium,  based  on  the  reaction  of  the  morphine  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  reaction  of  the  excess  of  this  salt  with 
potassium  iodide,  and  titration  of  the  liberated  iodine  with  standud 
thiosulphate  {Awnal,  Chem.  Pharm^  ciii.  280).  A  limited  numbtf 
of  experiments  made  in  the  author  s  laboratory  on  EaefGsr's  prooeei 
have  not  yielded  encouraging  resulta 

Extract  of  Opium,  B.P.,  is  made  by  exhausting  the  opima 
with  cold  water,  straining,  and  -evaporatiiig  the  liquid  to  hidf  the 
weight  of  the  opium  used.  It  has  a  pilular  consistency,^  and  is 
said  to  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  morphine  wh^i  assayed  by  the 
official  test  for  opium.  W.  P.  Want  {Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xvL 
959)  found  by  this  process  from  9*9  to  20*4  per  cent  of  wtx- 
phine  in  six  samples  of  the  commercial  extract  of  opiuBL* 
By  the  method  of  the  1867  Pharmacopoeia,  D.  B.  Dott  found 
in  eleven  samples  of  extract,  purchased  from  druggists  of  good 
standing  in  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  proportions  of 
morphine  ranging  from  15*4  to  22*8  per  cent.,  the  mean  being 
19-7. 

Liquid  Extract  of  Opiums  B.P.,  is  prepared  by  macerating 
1  ounce  of  the  solid  extract  with  1 6  ounces  of  water,  adding  4  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  and  filtering.  It  should  contain  "22 
grains  of  the  solid  extract  in  nearly  1  fluid  ounce."  The  specific 
gravity  should  be  between  0*985  and  0'995,  and  when  assayed  by 
the  process  prescribed  for  opium  "  should  yield  about  1  per  cent,  of 
morphine." 

J.  Woodland  {Tear-Book Pharm.^  1882,  p.  514)  found  in  teu 
samples  of  the  liquid  extract  of  opium  of  commerce  proportions  of 
solid  residue  ranging  from  3*02  to  4*92  per  cent.,  and  of  mor- 
phine from  0*19  to  0*37  per  cent.  These  determinations  were 
made  by  a  modification  of  ProUius'  method,  the  accuracy  of 
which  was  demonstrated.  D.  B.  Dott  (Year-Booh  Pharm,, 
1876,  500)  found  the  specific  gravity  of  eleven  samples  of 
commercial  fluid  extract  to  range  from  0*985  to  1*000,  while 
the  proportion  of  morphine  per  fluid  ounce  varied  from  1*66  to 
4*51  grains. 

Tincture  of  Opium.  Laudanum.  For  the  preparation  of  this  im- 
portant medicine,  the  British  Pliarmacopmia  directs  to  "  macerate 
IJ  ounces  of   opium   in   powder  in   1  pint   of   proof   spirit  for 

^  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  orders  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of 
glycerin. 

*J.  H.  Hoseason  (Pharm,  Jour.y  [3],  xir.  754)  has  pointed  oat  that 
extract  of  opinm  is  sold  by  wholesale  druggists  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can 
purchase  the  opium  for  its  preparation. 
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days  in  a  closed  vessel  with  ooasionRl  agitation,  then  strain, 
filter,  and  add  sTifficieut  proof  spirit  to  nuike  una  pint.  It 
Ultai&a  the  soluble  matter  of  33  grains  of  the  opiutu,  neaTl)r,  in 
Said  ounce,  or  about  3'3  grains  of  morphiuo  in  1  fluid  ounce,  or 
ibout  0'75  per  cent  of  morphine,  or  about  1 J  per  cent,  of  bime- 
.t«  of  morphine,'  besides  the  other  alkaloidal  salts  of  opitun."^ 
specific  gravity  is  given,  and  no  method  of  testing  the  pre- 
omtion  is  prescribed  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  method  employed 
or  th«  assay  of  opium  may  be  applied,  after  evaporating  off  the 
pint. 

W.  P.  "Want  {Pharm.  J<>tir.,\Z\  xvi.  959)  found  the  specific 
[ravity  of  six  samples  of  tincture  of  opium  procured  from  leading 
holerale  houses  to  range  from  '931  to  ■939,  The  proportions  of 
DOrphine  were  estimated  (in  duphcate)  by  the  oDicial  process  for 
tpium  {using  ttlwut  3  ounces  of  the  tincture),  and  were  found  to 
respectively:— 3-34,  3'3,  3'6.  3-3,  3'4,  and  2-18  grains  per 
i  ounce.  All  six  samples  were  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
Klour. 

J.  H.  Hoseason  (PAflnn.  Joitr..  [3],  xix.  754)  has  published 
ihe  foUowing  results  of  the  exaniinatian  of  ordinary  commercial 
iplee  of  tincture  of  opium  : — 

This  ttatement  of  tlje  condildan  or  exLitenre  ai  the  nmrphiae  is  without 

Tmtit,  >ad  a  opposed  to  tlip  kuown  raotH.     Tlio  very  existence  of  "  bime- 

ftta  o(  raorphiUH  "  ix  doubtful,  and  a  targe  propurtiou  of  tha  morphiue  in 

•lAiiin  exists  aa  sulphate. 

~  Tba  Tinctura  Opii  at  t\itTSn\tB  A  States  Pharmacop^ciii  (1882)  is 

purd  tram  pondered  opium  (aiuwyiug  12  ti>  16  per  cent,  of  morphina)  10 

^utB,  wstar  40  parts,  alcohol  (specific  gravity  '820)  18  [larla,  and  sulficient 

'Into  kliMhoi  (apeciGc  graTity  *928)  to  make  the  tincture  obtained  by  percola- 

Minp  to  100  parts.    All  the  ingredienta  ue  by  iceight. 

Hw  Tiruiura  Ofni  Simpltx  of  tYta  GBrman  Phttrmacopteia  (1890)  is 

B(«(>M«d  from  pondered  opium  [with  10  per  ceut.  or  more  of  mor|ihiDe)  I  part, 

jilted  alcohol  (speciGc  gravity  -892  to  -89S  at  16°  C.j  B  parts  hy  wttiglit,  niid 

S  parts.     Il  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -974  to    978,  and  coDtaiua,  in  100 

tiM,  the  soluble  portion  of  nearly  10  grammcB  of  opium,  or  approximately 

;  per  ocqL  of  morphine.    40  grammeB  when  assayed  shoald  yield  not  less  than 

M  pwnraa  of  morphins. 

Th«  corrospooding  preparation  [TinetiiTa  Eiirarla:  Opii)  of  the  French 

Dodei  {1881}  is  prepared  from  10  parts  of  extract  of  opium  (  — IS-7  of  dry 

Ian]  oontaitiing  10  to  12  per  cent  of  morphine,  and  120  parts  by  weight  of 

lioolint  of  -912  speoifie  gravity. 

ftoin   these  particulars  it  is  evident   that    the  itrength  of   the  official 

of  opium  vary  comiiderably,  both  io   alcoholic  strength  and   the 

I  of  morphine.     Tbo  United  States  and   French   preparations  are 

■trongtst  (in  alkaloid),  the  German  weaker,  and  the  British   tlm  mjat 
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Number. 

Specific  OntTitj. 

Absolute 

Alcohol ;  per 

cent,  by  weight 

Residue ;  gn. 
per  fluid  ounce. 

Morphine; 

gre.  per  fluid 

oonoe. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

-064 
-062 
•042 
-040 
•062 
-060 
•061 
•066 
•061 
•046 

88 
40 
41 
42 
36 
87 
87 
35 
88 
40 

18-5 
17-0 
20-6 
14-6 
163 
17-3 
16-0 
18-6 
14-6 
18-0 

8-5 
8i0 
6-0 
2-0 

2-0 
8-0 
2-0 
2*5 
2-7 
8-0 

Average,    .    . 

-065 

884 

16-4 

2-8 

Six  of  the  above  samples  were  evidently  made  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  measures  of  rectified  spirit  and  water,  instead  of  the 
proportion  of  5  :  3,  which  would  yield  approximately  proof -spirit 

J.  Woodland  {Year-Book  Pliarm.^  1882,  page  514)  found 
the  solid  residue  from  fourteen  samples  of  tincture  of  opium  pro- 
cured from  both  London  and  provincial  chemists  to  range  from 
3*21  to  5*11  per  cent. ;  while  the  morphine  (estimated  by  a  modi- 
fication of  Prollius'  method)  ranged  from  0*32  to  0*70  p<5r  centi 

D.  B.  Dott  (Year-Book  Pharm.,  1876,  page  600)  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  twelve  samples  of  the  commercial  tincture  of 
opium  to  range  from  *922  to  *962 ;  while  the  crude  morphine 
(estimated  by  a  modification  of  the  B.P.  1867  method,  and 
averaging  ^(^  of  pure  alkaloid)  contained  in  the  same  specimens, 
and  six  others  (the  density  of  which  was  not  observed),  ranged 
from  4*37  to  0*55  grains  per  fluid  ounce,  the  average  being 
2-66. 

From  the  foregoing  published  results  it  is  evident  that  the 
composition  of  commercial  tincture  of  opium  varies  to  a  very 
discreditable  extent,  both  in  alcoholic  strength  and  the  proportion 
of  morphine  contained  in  it.  Still  greater  variations  in  strength 
are  to  be  found  in  the  tincture  when  purchased  under  the  head 
of  "laudanum,"  which,  however,  is  now  an  ofldcial  synonym  for 
tincture  of  opium.^ 

S.  J.  Hinsdale  {Cliem.  News,  Ixii.  77)  has  described  a  simple 

^  Several  prosecations  have  occurred  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
for  the  sale  of  defective  tincture  of  opium.  In  the  case  of  White  v,  By>Vat«r, 
it  was  sold  under  the  official  name  to  the  written  order  of  a  medical  man. 
The  court  accepted  the  view  of  the  defence,  that,  as  the  preparation  con- 
tained alcohol,  it  was  a  "tincture,"  and  that  if  it  contained  any  opium  at 
all  it  was  a  "tincture  of  opium,"  which,  consequently,  might  be  of  any 
strength  whatever.  This  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  {Fharm.  Jour,,  [8],  xvii  966). 
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of  determining  the  morphine  in  tincture  of  opium  by 
obBerviog  the  depth  of  the  blue  or  green  coloration  produced  on 
ti«atiiig  the  sample  with  a  freshly  prepared  mixture  of  ferric 
cblorido  find  potassium  feiricyanide  solutions. 

Compound  Tinctuks  or  Cauphor,  B.P,,  is  the  formal  designa- 
tion of  the  preparation  popularly  known  aa  "Parej-oric,"  or 
"Paregoric  Klisir."  These  names  were  adopted  as  official 
^nouyms  for  compound  tincture  of  camphor  in  the  reprint  of  the 
BrilM  Pluirmacopmia  of  1885,  aod  hence  preparations  sold 
imiler  these  titles  ought  now  to  be  strictly  of  tlie  quality  and 
sbeng^  of  the  B.P.  tincture.  Compound  tincture  of  camphor 
is  dirscted  to  be  i>re|)ared  with  40  grains  each  of  opium  and 
benioic  acid,  30  grains  of  camphor,  and  30  mini  ma  of  oil 
of  anise ;  the  whole  being  diluted  with  proof-spirit  to  20  fluid 
ounces.' 

Much  of  the  paregoric  or  compound  tincture  of  camphor  of 
commerce  is  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  constituents.  The 
■pirit  being  the  most  costly  ingredient,  there  is  a  strong  induce- 
loent  to  the  vendor  to  reduce  ite  amount,  a  practice  which  is 
objectionable  because  the  prescribed  proportion  of  oil  of  anise 
csanot  he  kept  in  solution  in  a  very  weak  spirit.  Sometimes 
odIj  trftcoa  of  oil  of  anise  are  present,  in  which  case  the  tincture 
nnuins  clear  when  diluted  with  three  or  four  measures  of  water. 
The  benxoic  acid  is  sometimes  deliciont  in  quantity,  and  occa- 
fionally  wholly  absent,  even  in  the  case  of  tinctures  purchased 
boia  Tcgistfrud  pharmaeista.  The  opium  is  the  moat  important 
eoiumueQt  of  paregoric  elixir,  and  ie  apt  to  be  deficient  in  amount 
W  quality,  besides  being  frequently  wholly  omitted.  The  last 
practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  preparations  of  opium  cannot  be 
ll^iily  sold  except  by  registered  pharmacists ;  and  hence  a  prepara- 
Uon  didtitute  of  opium  is  largely  substituted  by  genornl  shop- 
luepert  for  the  genuine  "  paregoric "  or  "  compound  tincture  of 
esmphor"  sold  by  the  druggists.^  In  an  instance  within  the 
iwrconal  expiTionco  of  the  author,  the  opium  of  poregoric  elixir  was 
nphced  by  henbane.  Potassium  and  ammontum  bromides 
am  eitenaively  used  in  factitious  paregoric. 

Thft  proportion  of  alcoliol  in  compound  tincture  of  camphot  is 

•  W.  D.  Mason  (iftarm.  Jovr. ,  [3],  xji.  SBfl}  points  out  tli»t  great  aiiring 
id  tjmo  Bill!  trouble  in  moceratiau,  a^'tstion,  Elteriug,  JCc,  cnuUl  be 
«A«f«d,  *Dil  a  [wrractly  clear  and  bright  tiuuturo,  [iracticall]'  tb«  samo  m 
that  of  the  Pbarmacopieia,  obtained  by  adding  tile  oiiium  in  the  Totm  of  a 
nady'RUile  ti nature. 

*  So-called  '*  pjiiogoric "  is  veodeJ  by  coalermongera  in  tbo  atrwU  of 
LoMlnu. 
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indicated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  the  specific  gravity,  which 
ahould  not  be  higher  than  0*926.^ 

If  a  me€isured  quantity  (25  c.c.)  of  paregoric  be  rendered 
distinctly  alkaline  with  soda,  and  evaporated  to  about  10  c.c, 
the  alcohol  and  a  portion  of  the  camphor  and  oil  of  anise  will  be 
volatilised.  On  then  shaking  the  liquid  with  ether,  the  remaining 
camphor  and  oil  of  anise  will  be  extracted.  If  the  ether  be 
separated,  and  the  aqueous  liquid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  benzoic  acid  will  in  some  cases  be  precipitated ;  but  whether 
it  separates  or  remains  in  solution,  it  should  be  dissolved  out  by 
agitating  the  acidified  liquid  with  ether.  On  allowing  the  separated 
ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  small  beaker,  the 
benzoic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  state  fit  to  weigh  ;^  but  a  better  and 
more  rapid  plan  is  to  repeatedly  agitate  the  ethereal  liquid  with 
water  until  the  washings  no  longer  redden  litmus,  add  a  little 
more  water  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalem  solution,  and 
titrate  the  liquid  with  -^  caustic  alkali  (preferably  baryta-water), 
which  should  be  added  until  the  aqueous  layer  acquires  a  pink 
colour,  not  destroyed  by  agitation  with  the  ether.  Each  1  cc  of 
•^  alkali  required  represents  0*0061  gramme  of  benzoic  acid.  If 
25  cc.  of  the  tincture  has  been  employed,  the  number  of  milli- 
grammes of  benzoic  acid  found,  multiplied  by  0'35,  gives  the 
grains  of  benzoic  acid  per  pint  of  the  tincture.  The  meconic 
acid  extracted  together  with  the  benzoic  acid  is  too  small  in 
quantity  to  affect  the  result,  but  its  presence  may  be  detected 
and  the  amount  roughly  determined  by  separating  the  ethereal 
layer  after  the  titration  is  complete,  and  destroying  the  pink 
colour  of  the  aqueous  liquid  by  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  now  adding  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  the  deep 
purple-red  coloration  characteristic  of  meconic  acid  will  be  produced. 

The  detection  of  meconic  acid  in  the  above  manner  of  course 
proves  the  presence  of  opium  in  the  tincture.  When  this  infor- 
mation alone  is  sought,  the  paregoric  may  be  diluted  in  a  test-tube 
with  proof-spirit  till  it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  then  added.  If  opium  be  present, 
more  or  less  deep  red  coloration  will  be  produced,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  meconate  of  iron.  By  comparing  the  depth  of  red 
colour  with  that  given  by  a  standard  tincture,  a  rough  indication 
of  the  proportion  of  opium  present  can  be  obtained;  but  the 
amount  of  meconic  acid  in  opium  is  too  variable  to  allow  of  much 

^  Where  a  more  exact  determination  is  reqaired,  it  may  be  made  by  the 
method  described  in  Volume  I.,  under  the  head  of  Tinctures. 

'  The  author  has  occasionally  obtenred  the  benzoic  acid  thus  extracted  to 
have  a  distinct  urinous  odour. 
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Hress  l>elng  plflGed  on  the  result  oljtamed.  It  sometiniea  happens 
that  paregoric  is  coloureil  with  cochineal  or  contains  a  variety  of 
Unnin,  in  which  case  the  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  becumea 
obscured.  On  cautiouely  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop, ' 
the  colour  produced  by  tnnnatc  of  iron  is  destroyed,  while  that  due 
to  the  tneconate  persists  till  considerably  more  acid  has  been  added. 
The  proportion  of  opium  in  paregoriu  is  too  small  to  allow  o! 
the  ordinary  method  of  determining  morphine  being  conveniently 
iised  ;  but  fair  results,  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes,  may 
be  obtained  by  volumetric  or  colon  me  trie  application  of  the 
teaclionawith  potassium  ferri cyanide  and  iodic  acid(pages  317,  318). 

Tbxicology  of  Opium  and  Morphine. 

In  whatever  form  or  manner  it  may  ho  administered,  opium  is 
(bund  to  act  as  a  typical  and  powerful  narcotic,  and  in  excesaive 
oaeB  is  futally  poisonous.' 

>  In  a  letter  to  the  Olobe,  DrWm.  Moore,  Inte  Sargonu.Genera!,  Bomhiy, 
pointa  oat  the  exiggernted  statements  made  respecting  the  ill  effects  of  o]iium 
mting  aod  smoking.     He  writes  : — "  No  one  denies  that  th«  excesBive  ase  of 
opiom— whothur  smoked,  eaten,  or  drunk— prod  ares  iujuriQus  consequpncea ; 
bnt  aodoea  excess  !□  tlie  ass  of  spirits,  of  roast  goose,  or  even  of  fruit.  .....' 

I  am  quite  gnre  tliat  the  use  of  opium,  speaking  generally,  is  more  adTin- 
tsgeoos  thau  deleUrious.  Anti-opiumista  asB«rt  that  alt  using  the  drug  in  any 
Tomi  go  from  iiad  to  vorse,  and  eventually  succumb  to  the  eflects.  This  is  not 
thefkct.  There  are  thousands  who  use  opium  moderately  from  their  youUi 
npwanls,  and  never  luOer  therefrom.  Tbat  the  habit  cannot  be  given  up  ta 
also  inoorrect.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immoderate  cousumers  are  like  drink* 
cnvera.  and  mrely  give  ap  the  habit.  And  moderate  consumera  do  uot  do  so, 
finding  that  it  does  not  work  theui  harm. 

.....  The  use  of  opium,  even  in  encess,  is  neither  so  deleterious  lo  tlie 

imer  nor  so  dangerous  to  his  neighbours  as  the  use  of  spirits  to  excess. 

The  opium  eater  or  smoker attains  to  a  placid  repose,  which  is  very 

difrwcDttotfaeexaitement  caused  byspirita. Many  maladies  for  wLiuh 

opium  is  used  in  lbs  East  hare  been  attributed  to  opium.  Numbers  of  ]H>opla 
■ntTering  from  all  kiuds  of  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Eastern  opium-houses. 
Bat  the  people  thus  affected  Hy  to  opium  for  a  relief  lo  salTeriog,  anil  visitors 
finding  iliaeaacd  people  in  the  opium-houaos  have  ignorautly  attributed  the 
maladtea  scon  to  the  use  of  opium Opium  prevents  crvmucausis  or 

I  of  tisiie,  and  thus  uontributas  to  endurance  of  fatigue,  as  evidenced  l>y 
Uia  long  distaucei  Koisids  travol  in  India,  their  only  support  being  a  small 
'11  of  opium,  a  number  of  which  they  carry  in  a  tin  box.  This  is  evidenced 
n  by  njiiiim  being  given  lo  camels,  in  comhinatios  with  other  ■Dhslanccs, 
whan  thme  animals  are  called  ujioa  for  extraurJinary  exertions.     Opium  also 

id  parsons  to  liro  on  smaller  quantities  of  food  titan  Uiey  could  othvrwist! 

Eraspect  it  niacmblas  tea.  Thotiauuds  were  kept  alive  during  Indian 
I  WDald  have  auceumbed  from  w«.nt  of  food  bad  not  o])ium  bccu 
....  There  ia  aUo  no  doubt  that  opium  eicerta  a  prophylactic 
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The  poisonous  effects  of  opium  are  essentially  due  to  the  mor- 
phine contained  in  it,  and  the  symptoms  it  produces  differ  but  little 
from  those  consequent  on  the  administration  of  pure  morphine, 
except  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  convulsions,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  effects  are  usually  manifested  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
former,  generally  commencing  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  if  the 
poison  has  been  taken  in  solution. 

After  poisoning  by  morphine  or  opium^  dimness  of  sight  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  with  drowsiness  and  stupor,  are  usually 
the  first  symptoms  observed.  At  first  the  patient  may  be  aroused 
without  much  difficulty,  but  as  time  goes  on  this  becomes  impos- 
sible, the  drowsiness  passing  into  complete  coma,  often  accompanied 
by  slow  and  stertorous  breathing,  ending  in  death.  In  the  laige 
m^ority  of  cases  the  pupils  are  strongly  contracted  in  the  earUer 
stages ;  but  later,  and  when  a  fatal  termination  is  approaching, 
they  are  often  dilat«d.^  They  are  usually  insensible  to  light 
Occasionally,  especially  with  excessive  doses  of  opium,  there  is 
vomiting,  or  even  purging.  The  pulse  is  at  first  weak,  quick,  and 
irregular,  but  afterwards  slow  and  full 

Poisoning  by  morphine  or  opium  often  closely  simulates  alcoholic 
drunkenness,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  smell  of  opium  in  the  breath 
or  vomit,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Other  diseases,  notably  urssmic  poisoning  due  to  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  poisoning  by  morphia. 

The  dose  of  morphine  necessary  to  destroy  life  is  extremely 
variable.  Infants  and  young  persons  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
opium  and  its  preparations.     Death  has  been  caused  to  infante  by 

effbct  against  malarious  fevers,  which  effect  is  reeognised,  not  only  in  the  East, 
but  also  in  the  aguish  districts  of  this  country.  That  it  relieves  chronic 
painful  maladies  does  not  require  proof. 

** People  in  the  East  will  have  opium — for  with  them  it  taket  the 

place  of  other  stimulants  or  narcotics — and  they  will  have  it  in  spite  of  any- 
thing anti-opiumiats  may  advance  to  the  contrary In  opiom  they 

have  a  cheap,  easily  carried  stimulant  or  narcotic,  according  as  they  may  OBe 
it,  and  nothing  the  anti-opiumists  may  say  will  prevent  the  use  of  opiam. 
Eating  opium  is  more  deleterious  than  smoking  the  drug,  for  it  interferes  more 
with  the  digestive  capacities.  Taking  opium  in  the  form  of  opium  water 
{umal  pawnee)  is  less  injurious.  Smoking  opium  is  the  least  harmful  manner 
of  using  the  drug.  It  is  not  opium  that  is  used  for  smoking,  but  a  preparation 
of  opium  called  cKandul  or  ehandoo;  and,  after  much  experience  and  investi' 
gation,  I  regard  smoking  ckandul  as  harmless,  unless  indulged  in  to  excess. 
And  the  vast  minority  of  those  using  ekandtU  do  not,  like  the  vast  minority  of 
those  using  spirits,  proceed  to  ezoes8.~15  Portland  Place,  March  10,  1891." 

^  A.  Swaine  Taylor  mentions  a  ease  of  opium  poisoning  in  which  one 
papil  was  contracted  and  the  other  dilated.  ... 
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Jill,  ■j'oth,  I'sth,  and  even  ^th  of  a  gruin  of  opium  ;  as  aiso  by  a 
few  dropB,  end  even  a  single  drop,  of  tiotture  of  o]iiuiii.  On  the 
other  hand,  children  have  recovered  after  doeea  of  1  grain,  5  ycaina, 
and  7J  grains  of  opium,  and  after  two  teaapoonfuls  of  laudannm. 
Wkli  n  grain  of  morphine  acetate  has  proved  fatal  to  an  adult ;  but 
Da  a  rule,  the  usuid  iniuimum  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  may  be  stated 
as  1  grain  of  a  aalt  of  morphine,  or  7  grains  of  opium.  Personal 
balMt,  as  in  the  case  of  opium-eaters,  and  idiosyncraey  will  of 
GOUtM  largely  modify  the  above  conclusion. 

Thfl  pont-rmrrtem  nppearancea  of  poisoning  by  morphine  are  by 
no  meiuis  well-marked.  The  stomach  and  intestines  usually 
appear  healthy.  If  opium  itself  has  been  taken,  its  peculiar  and 
chamctenstic  odour  may  often  be  recognised  when  the  etomach  is 
first  opened.'  Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  most  com- 
monly met  with  ;  hut  these  appearances  are  not  invariable,  and 
when  ihoy  exist,  afTord  no  deKnite  evidence  of  opium  poisoning. 
The  blood  is  usually  very  fluid. 

Besides  opium  itself,  morphine  and  its  salts,  and  the  various 
ollicial  preparations  of  opium  (e./).,  the  tincture  and  extract),  there  are 
various  nostrums  containing  opium,  which  have  not  unfrequently 
been  the  cause  of  death  ;  especially  in  the  case  of  infants,  for  whom 
opialea  may  be  r^orded  as  generally  dangerous  and  unsuitable.^ 

'  Tho  antlior  has  o^bserveJ  an  nnraiatnkalile  smell  o(  opiam  io  tho  coutents 
uf  the  bUdilcr  siity  houra  after  diath  by  takinj;  Uadanum. 

*  Sj/n^  of  Poppum  b  professedly  a  sweetened  decoction  of  Euglinb  or  wbite 
imp[rr  heads.  It  u  of  very  variable  strength,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimet 
an'bstttnted  by  a  mixture  of  tiactare  or  iufaaion  of  opium  with  simple  syrup. 

H^imlmn't  Soolking  Sffrup  sometimes  produces  aymjitoma  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing'  It  is  uid  to  coaUin  sbout  1  grain  of  marpbioc  ind  other  opium  alku. 
l«i<dsinaaounce(rAann,  Jour.,  [3],  ii.  S75>. 

Owifrq/"!  Cordial  is  stated  to  be  a  miitar-e  of  treacle  and  sassafras  with  I 
ibaehin  of  tiucture  of  opiam  in  6  ouaces.  Half  a  teaspooiiful  is  said  to  have 
Mtuwd  the  death  of  au  iarimt;  and  ia  the  years  1863-37,  lifty-six  deatba  were 
recordsd  froui  its  usr,  probably  by  its  aduiiuiBtraUoa  to  eictaaive  doses  by  igno- 
tsnl  psrsoni. 

JtawktvorlA'a  Mixture  contains  magnesimn  carbonate,  rhubarb,  coni|>oQnd 
■inrita  of  amiBoaia,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  oil  of  caiisia,  simple  synip,  water,  and 
<Ab>r  ingrcdiButs,  with  I  port  of  tincture  of  opium  in  St. 

tiMsmrfyiKissprepanitioaof  Tariablecharscter,containingchloroform,elJier, 
MiodioliMl  of  peppermint,  hyilracyanic  acid,  treacle,  and  morphine  hydroch I o- 
rid*.  Lobslia,capaicum, belladonna, andeitract of liiiuoricearesometimesudded. 

J'ar^crte  Sixir  ia  the  popular  name  for  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
B.P.  Various  pre|arations,  destitute  of  opium,  are  sold  as  "paregoric  aub- 
■tituto,"  Ac.,  and  if  uot  dangerous  in  tbemselvcg,  accustom  ignoraot  persons 
to  girt  and  tako  largo  do«ci.  «liicb  when  leiKiatod  with  gyuuiue  paregoric 
oatiM  doogsruus  and  even  fata)  eiructa. 
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DsTBCTiON  OF  MoRPHiNB  AND  Opimi. — In  cuses  of  suspected 
poisoning  .the  detection  of  opium  is  based,  in  addition  to  the  recog- 
.nition  of  its  smell,  on  the  extraction  of  morphia  and  meconic  acid 
in  a  sufficiently  pure  form  to  allow  of  the  production  of  their 
characteristic  reactions.  The  following  is  the  usual  mode  of 
procedure: — 

Observe  if  any  smell  of  opium  is  apparent  If  not,  it  may 
become  evident  on  gently  warming  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Test  a  small  quantity  of  the  strained  or  filtered  liquid 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  note  if  any  red  coloration  (characteristic 
of  meconic  acid)  is  produced. 

Next  cut  up  the  stomach  and  any  solid  contents  into  small 
pieces,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  pulp  by  beating  in  a  mortar.  Mix 
the  product  with  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  treat  the 
whole  with  rectified  spirit  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  coagulate  the  albumin.^  Keep  the  mixture  warm  for 
some  time,  with  occasional  agitation.  Then  filter  or  strain  from 
the  solid  matter. 

The  filtrate  is  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  and  allowed  to 
cooL  When  cold  it  is  again  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  meconic  acid  of  any 
opium  present.  It  should  be  washed  off  the  filter  with  water,  and 
completely  decomposed  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  liquid  is  next  filtered,  and  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulk  by  evaporation  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  tested  with  ferric 
.chloride,  which  will  produce  a  purplish  red  coloration  if  meconic 
acid  be  present.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  coloration  produced  by  meconic  acid  and  the  somewhat  similar 
reactions  given  by  thiocyanates  and  acetates.  This  may  be  effected 
with  certainty  as  described  on  page  338. 

A  very  useful  indication  of  the  amount  of  opium  present  may 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  depth  of  tint  produced  by  ferric 
chloride  with  that  obtained  on  treating  a  known  quantity  of  opium 
in  a  similar  way. 

The  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  will  contain  any  morphine 
which  may  have  been  present.  Separate  the  excess  of  lead  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some  time,  filter,  evaporate 
cautiously  nearly  to  dryness,  add  a  little  water  and  filter.  The 
filtrate  will   probably  have  a  bitter  taste  if  morpliine  (or  other 

^  Meconic  acid  adheres  very  tenaoiouBly  to  albaminous  matters,  and  hence 
the  precipitate  should  be  digested  with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  strained 
and  added  to  the  main  solution. 
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Klkalo!)])  be  present.  Transfer  the  solution  to  n  stoppered  eepnrator, 
render  tbe  Utiuid  alkaline  with  anunonia  or  {preferably)  an  alkaline 
bicarbonate,  anil  ehak?  witb  hot  amylic  alcohol  without  delay,  as 
described  on  page  316.  The  amylic  alcohol  solution  ia  then 
wpamted,  p-'issed  through  a  dry  filter,  and  either  at  once  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  examined  by  the  coluur-teate  described 
on  page  313  et  »eq.,  or  it  ia  shaken  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  is  then  seiarated  and  examined  for  morphine.  An 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  morphine  present  inay  be  obtained 
from  the  intensity  of  colour  produced  by  the  iodic  acid  and 
ferrieyonide  teats  (page  318). 

Instead  of  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  materi.il  under 
exaniinatioD  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going process,  the  method  may  in  some  coses  be  shortened  and 
tendered  more  delicate  by  evaporating  ofT  the  alcohol  at  a  low 
temperature,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  filtering,  acidulating 
the  lUtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  agitating 
with  ether.'  This  removes  meconic  acid,  though  not  perfectly, 
while  phosphates  and  other  interfering  matters  remain  in  the 
■queoQB  Hqiiid,  and  if  the  ethereal  layer  be  separated,  evaporated, 
Rnd  the  residue  treated  with  hot  water,  a  solution  is  obtained, 
which  after  filtration  moy  be  very  advantageously  used  for  the 
ailplication  of  the  ferric  chloride  teat.  If  preferred,  the  solution 
nay  be  treated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  meconic  acid  recovered 
Sum  the  filtered  and  washed  precipitate  by  decomposing  it  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

The  positive  detection  of  meconic  acid  affords  as  perfect  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  opium  aa  doea  the  recognition  of  morphine 
itaelf ;  and  as  the  testa  for  and  methods  of  separating  meconic  acid 
from  foreign  matters  are  somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  those 
for  morphine,  and  the  acid  is  more  stable  than  the  alkaloid,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  acid  may  be  isolated  and  positively 
identified,  when  morphine  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty 
(eapMially  where  ptomaines  may  be  present).'  The  detection  of 
meccoiic  acid  of  course  indicates  the  pre-existence  of  actual  opium 
or  aorae  galenical  preparation  thereof,  and  not  morphine  or  one  of 
its  salts.  Hence  it  sometimes  enables  a  useful  distinction  to  be 
dmwn  as  U>  the  form  in  which  the  poison  was  taken. 

>  Art«r  thU  treatment  tlio  aqueous  Hquid  may  be  rendered  alkaline  with 
Mdinm  hicarlio&atc,  and  agitated  wilh  hot  amylio  utcuhol  Tor  tbe  eitraution  of 
tlu  moriiliinc. 

*  The  anlliar  obtained  satisriuitary  praor  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  in 
tlia  >toDia<:hB  of  two  ehilitrcn  exhumed  fivs  months  after  deatli,  vhereaa  no 
INHlir*  conclntioa  could  be  farmed  as  to  Uie  presence  oF  morptiine. 
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It  not  nnf  reqnently  happens,  even  in  cases  in  winch  it  is  certeiii 
that  opium  was  the  cause  of  death,  that  no  trace  of  morphia  or 
meconic  acid  can  be  found  on  analysis  of  the  stomach  or  its  con- 
tents. In  other  cases  the  poison  has  been  detected  with  moderate 
facility  a  considerable  time  after  death.  The  cause  of  these 
discrepant  results  is  very  obscure,  but  they  are  probably  mainly 
dependent  on  the  opportunities  which  circumstances  have  given  for 
the  elimination  or  absorption  of  the  poison  before  death  has  ensued. 
Hence  the  failure  to  find  morphine  does  not  prove  that  its  adminis- 
tration was  not  the  cause  of  death.  Attempts  to  extract  morphine 
from  the  blood  and  tissues  have  usually  failed,  but  T.  G. 
W  0  r  m  1  e  y  has  succeeded  in  isolating  it  from  the  brain,  blood,  liver, 
and  urine  of  animals  poisoned  by  it  {Chem,  News,  Ixii.  79,  99). 

In  examining  urine  for  morphine,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urea  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  amylic  alcohol.  If  the 
solution  in  this  menstruum  be  evaporated  and  treated  with  cold 
water,  a  notable  quantity  of  morphine  is  dissolved  together  with 
the  urea.  In  the  minute  quantity  present  it  may  be  extracted 
from  the  liquid  by  ether  (which  does  not  dissolve  urea),  or  prefer- 
ably by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  acetic  ether. 


STRTCHNOS  ALEALOmS. 

The  various  species  of  Strychnos,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Loganiacece,  contain  certain  alkaloids  remarkable  for 
their  intensely  poisonous  properties.  Of  these,  the  only  two 
which  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  are  strychnine 
and  b r u c i n e,  the  latter  base  being  probably  a  dimethoxy- 
stry  chnine. 

Strychnine  and  brucine  occur  in  the  seeds  of  the  Sirychnos 
nux  vomica^  in  combination  with  lactic  and  igasuric  acids.  A 
third  base,  igasurine,  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  nux 
vomica ;  but  the  researches  ofW.  A.  Shenstone  {Jour.  Chem, 
Soc,  xxxix.  463)  have  proved  the  supposed  alkaloid  to  be  merely 
a  mixture  of  strychnine  and  brucine.  The  bark  of  Strychnos  nux 
vomica  is  also  very  poisonous,  and  is  sometimes  termed  "false 
angustura  bark."  The  extreme  bitterness  of  the  strychnos 
bark,  its  twisted  appearance,  the  impossibility  of  separating  it  into 
thin  layers,  and  the  blood-red  coloration  produced  on  applying 
nitric  acid  to  the  internal  coat,  are  characters  by  which  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  it  from  true  angustura  bark. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  IgncUtcB,  commonly  called  "St 
Ignatius'  beans,"  also  contain  stiychnine  and  brucine,  and 
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■re  employed  for  tbe  mfmufncture  of  the  alkaloids,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  contuiii  from  1^  to  2  per  <:«nt.^ 

Tlie  Imvet  of  Strffckriog  nux  vomica  are  anid  to  contain  bnicine 
hut  no  strychnine.' 

The  decoction  of  tlie  root-bark  of  SIrt/ehnos  Tieide  or  "  dewlly  iipos 
tree"  of  Java,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  ia  the  chieif  ingredient  of 
the  arrow-poison  upaa-tieiile.     It  contains  strychnine  and  bnicine.' 

The  deadly  effects  of  Curare  or  In^an  arrow-pnieoQ  have  been 
attributed  to  strychnine,  but  are  now  proved  to  be  due  to  a  distinct 
baM,  curaiine,  which  is  dsBcribod  on  page  388. 

Btrychnine.     strychnia.     CjiH^jN^Oy* 

Strychnine  exists,  together  with  brucine,  in  the  seeds  and  bark 
of  Slrt/ehnos  mix  vomica,  Jn  the  seeds  of  S.  Ignalim,  called  "St 
Ignatius'  beans,"  and  in  certain  other  plants  of  the  same 
genus.'  It  may  be  prepared  from  these  sources  by  a  method 
■imilar  to  that  used  for  their  assay  (page  385).* 

Strychnine  occurs  as  a  white  powder,  or  in  crystalline  particles 
of  variable  apjiearancc.     The  crystals  are  sometimea  miuute  pearly 

'  Strychnine  appears  to  hare  been  found  with  certainty  in  fire  or  six  Bpeciea 
i»t Stryehtua  only.    Sevoml  of  the  gomis  contain  neitlier  strychniuo  nor  bnicine. 

•  Acoording  to  CUus  aod  Qlassner  (Bw,  liv,  773)  the  strythnineor 
eomtaorce  hoa  not  alnayn  the  same  composition,  heing  represcutiKl  in  lonio 
itutwicra  by  the  rorniuU  C„H„N,Ob  and  in  others  by  (^,RsN,Or  They 
believe  the  plant  produces  the  alkaluid  irith  a  variable  pro[wrtiDn  of  carbon, 
a^nlppMitiou  which  hag  alao  been  entertained  by  Schiititenberger.  En  ef  oed, 
by  fmctional  precipitation  of  commorcial  atrychninc  with  potusaium  platinoso- 
efaloride,  olil«inedat Gratasalt contuniaglS'S  percent,  of  Pt,  corresponding 
to  a  molecular  freight  of  347  fl  for  the  alkaloid,  while  the  precipitate  subae- 
4neiitly  thrown  down  coDtoined  tS'SG  per  cent,  of  platinum,  representing  a 
moteoaUr  weight  of  333-2,  atfainiit  333'3  required  for  the  formula  CKsN^r 
Hance  commercial  atyrchnine  probably  contains  h omo s try ch n i ae, 
fi,lT^,S]0;,  in  adiUtion  to  the  base  of  recoj^niaed  compoiition. 

*  Knx  vomica  seeda  or  St  Ignatius'  bi^una  are  boiled  with  dilute  sulpbtuic 
add  till  wft,  then  crushed,  ami  the  expressed  liiiuid  treated  with  slaked  lime  iu 
iooeML  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  boiled  nith  alcohol  ofO'SSapecillc 
giavity,  which  diaaolves  the  alkaloids  and  dvpoaitd  the  strychnine  on  coolio);, 
tbe  bmciae  mostty  remaining  la  solution.  The  BrUiiA  FhaTmaaijueia  directs 
that  the  powdered  seeds  shall  be  exbansted  with  dilute  slcobol,  the  spirit 
dirtiUod  off,  and  tho  solution  preciliitated  with  aceUte  of  load.  From  the 
filtrate  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated  with  atamonia,  and  redissolred  in  boil- 
ing rectified  spirit,  the  greater  part  of  which  Ls  then  ilistilled  off.  The  residual 
IhlOid  on  vooling  deposits  the  strychnine,  which  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
8  liarta  of  TcetiHed  apirit  and  I  of  water  till  the  washings  cnvie  to  h«Rome 
red  on  ailding  nitrio  acid,  indicating  freedom  fium  bruciuc.  It  is  thrn  ro- 
efyMallbod  from  boiling  alcohol. 
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scales,  like  mica ;  sometimes  octahedra,  with  a  rhombic  base ;  bnt 
more  commonly  form  large,  four-sided  prisms.  The  crystals  vaiy 
much  according  to  the  solvent  from  which  they  are  deposited. 
For  their  production  on  a  microscopic  scale  it  is  beat  to  let  the 
alkaloid  deposit  gradually  by  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  its  salts ;  or  to  expose  the  solution  to  ammoniacal 
vapours  (see  page  364).  Well-formed  crystals  of  strychnine  are 
also  obtained  by  gradually  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  free  base. 

Crystallised  strychnine  has  an  approximate  specific  gravity  of 
M3  (T.  P.  Blunt). 

Strychnine  has  no  smell  and  is  not  deliquescent.  On  being 
heated  it  melts  without  decomposition  at  265^-266°  C,  and 
sublimes  imperfectly.  Its  solutions  exert  a  IsBvo-rotatory  action 
on  polarised  light,  have  a  marked  alkaline  reaction,  and  are 
extremely  bitter.^ 

Strychnine  is  an  exceedingly  violent  tetanic  poison  (page  372). 

Strychnine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring 
about  8300  parts  for  its  solution,  but  it  dissolves  in  2500  parts  of 
boiling  water.  It  requires  207  parts  of  cold  absolute  alcohol  for 
solution,  and  about  400  of  whisky,  500  of  spirit  of  '941  sp.  gravity, 
and  2617  parts  of  '970  sp.  gravity.  The  limited  solubility  of 
strychnine  in  alcohol  is  utilised  for  its  separation  from  brucine, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  the  same  liquid.  Strychnine  is  soluble 
in  8  to  10  parts  of  chloroform,  but  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
ether,  requiring  1400  parts  of  the  anhydrous  menstruum,  or  about 
1050  of  ordinary  commercial  ether.  Doubtless  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  alkaloid  largely  affects  its  solubUity.  Strychnine 
dissolves  with  facility  in  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  chloro- 
form and  ether — a  fact  often  utilised  for  its  extraction.  It  is 
soluble  also  in  140  parts  of  benzene,  and  is  deposited  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  large  brilliant  octahedral  crystals.  In 
petroleum  ether  strychnine  is  nearly  insoluble,  requiring,  according 
to  Wormley,  about  12,600  parts  for  solution. 

Strychnine  is  not  removed  from  its  acidulated  solutions  by 
agitation  with  any  of  the  above  immiscible  solvents,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  completely  extracted  from  its  solutions  in  them 
by  shaking  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Strychnine  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  fixed 
caustic  alkalies,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  ammonia. 
In  dilute  acids  it  is  readily  soluble. 

^  The  hitterness  of  strychnine  ia  said  to  be  recognisable  in  a  solution  of 
Vffth  of  a  grain  per  gallon.  The  salts  of  strychnine  are  much  less  bitter  than 
the  free  alkaloid. 
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rydmine  diseolves  witbout  coloratioD  in  tLe  Btrong  mineral 
Uida,  It  may  be  heated  to  100°  C.  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
without  visible  change,  and  is  often  stated  to  be  unaltered  by  such 
treatment.  But  the  strychnine  cannot  be  wholly  lecovered  from 
the  product,  and  C.  Stoehr  (Der.,  xviiL  3429)  has  abown  that  a 
BDlphonic  acid  is  formed.^ 

Monohromstrychnine,  Ca,H„,BcNaOj,  is  obtained  on 
adding  broniiiie--water  in  theoretical  quantity  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  strychnine  hydrobromide  or  bydrocblotide,  and  then  pipcipi- 
tating  with  ammonia.  The  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  and  very 
bitter  (Arrh.  Pharm.,  ccxsviii.  313). 

Salts  of  Stbycbnikb. 

Strychnine  ia  a  strong  base,  and  forma  salts  which  are  usually 
cryatallisable  and  soluble  in  water,  yielding  very  bitter,  exceedingly 
poisonous  solutions.  The  salts  of  strychnine  are  mostly  soluble 
in  nlcobol,  but  arc  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum 
Bpirit,  or  amylic  alcohol, 

Strj^hnine  may  be  titrated  with  accuracy  by  a  standard  mineral 
acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator.  One  c.c.  of 
decinomial  acid  corresponds  to  0fl33i  gramme  of  strychnine. 
StrychniDo  has  no  effect  on  phenol pbthalein,  and  hence  its  salts 
leoct  with  this  indicator  as  if  the  acids  were  uncombined, 

The  ehromale,  ferroeyanide,  mercuroehlorule,  plio^hoiiingglati', 
and  plu»phomolyMate  are  among  the  most  insoluble  salts  of  strych- 
nine.  All  these  forms  are  occaniondly  used  for  tlie  isolation  or 
estimation  of  the  alkaloid.  The  high  insolubility  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  servos  to  separate  the  alkaloid  from  brucine. 

The  sparing  solubility  of  the  hydriodide  of  strychnine  is  important, 
as  t)ie  salt  is  liable  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
needles  from  mixtures  in  which  strychnine  hydrochloride  and  n 
metallic  iodide  are  dispensed  together.  The  hydrobromide  \e 
stated  to  be  similarly  liable  to  sejmrate  out. 

Sont  of  the  salts  of  strychnine  find  any  place  in  the  British 
J^armaeopaia.  The  sulphate  is  official  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  nitrate  in  Gemiany.  The  following  table  indicates  the  lead- 
ing charauters  of  the  principal  salts  of  strychnine. 


'  STKTCHNiJJB-voNOsrLPBoNio  AciD,  C,iH„N,OpSO,H,  is  produced  in 
Bearly  tliiHireticnl  aoiouDt  vrhen  strychnioe  ta  heated  to  100°  nitb  the 
nqniiit*  quantity  of  concentraUtI  3iil]>liurio  ai;id.  The  free  acid  in  colourless, 
and  very  tittle  solublo  in  wat«r  or  alcohol.  The  Bramonium  salt  ii 
■f  lolulila  in  water,  hut  precipitstud  1);  alcohol ;  and  the  potasnum, 
sodium,  barium,  calcium,  lead,  and  copper  flalta  form  very  ineolnble 
pmHpftttft,      With  fuming  sulpliuric  acid  at  150°  a  soluble  ditvlplumie  aeid 
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Solubility. 

Salt 

Formula. 

Appearance. 

Proportion  of 
Strychnine. 

Cold  Water. 

Boiling  Water. 

Hydrochloride, 

BHa 

Silky  needles. 

84    per  cent. 

IpartinSO 

••« 

ELydrobromide, 

BHBr 

Frlamatic 
needles. 

80        „ 

M       82 

••• 

Hydriodide,    . 

BHT 

Quadrangular 
needles,   or 
white  scales. 

72-8     „ 

Sparingly. 

•"• 

Nitrate,    .       . 

BUNOs 

SUky  needles. 

84 

Ipartin90 

IpartlnS 

Sulphate, 

B2H28O4+ 

Trannparent 
quadratic 

76-4      „ 

..      42 

„       2 

6  aqua 

(or  5  aqua) 
BHa804+ 

octahedra. 

Acid  sulphate. 

Long,  thin 

71-4      „ 

•  •• 

••• 

2  aqua 

needles. 

Acetate,  . 

•  •t 

Crystallises 

•  •• 

IpartinOe 

•  •• 

withdifflculty. 

Analytical  Reactions  op  Strychnine. 

1.  On  adding  to  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of 
strychnine  a  fixed  caustic  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate,  ammonia,  or 
lime-water,  strychnine  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  precipitate  rapidly 
becomes  crystalline.  The  crystals  have  a  characteristic  microscopic 
appearance,  being  usually  long,  rectangular,  well-defined  prisms. 
They  are  well  developed  if  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  a  strych- 
nine salt  {e.g,j  the  acetate  or  sulphate)  be  placed  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
and  covered  with  a  small  beaker  rinsed  with  strong  ammonia. 
After  half  an  hour  the  beaker  may  be  removed,  the  drop  of  liquid 
covered  with  a  circle  of  thin  glass,  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope. If  the  solution  contain  extraneous  matter,  it  may  be  found 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  crystals  from  it. 

2.  If  strychnine  be  liberated  from  the  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts  by  one  of  the  reagents  mentioned  above,  and  the  liquid  (with 
the  suspended  precipitate)  be  at  once  shaken  with  an  equal  measure 
of  chloroform,  the  alkaloid  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  latter  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  separating  the  chloroform 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  steam  heat.  The  agitation  of  the 
aqueous  liquid  with  chloroform  should  be  repeated  if  quantitative 
results  are  desired.  From  aqueous  liquids  containing  little  solid 
matter,  chloroform  separates  tolerably  readily,  but  if,  as  often 
happens  in  practice,  there  be  much  extractive  matter  present,  the 
complete  separation  of  the  chloroform  requires  many  hours  or  even 
days.  This  inconvenience  may  be  wholly  avoided  by  substituting 
for  pure  chloroform  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
ctdqroform.  This  has  a  density  of  1*11,  and  separates  with  facility 
from  aqueous  liquids  (compare  pages  156  and  374).     ExperimentB 
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iy  the  author  have  shown  that  the  soluhilitf  of  strychnine  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  measures  of  chlorofanu  and  ether  is  amply  eufticient 
to  ensure  its  separation  from  the  aqueous  liquid  (Analynf.  vi.  HI). 

3.  A  very  useful  precipitant  for  sttychnine  in  complex  organic 
liquids  is  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  sodium  phoephomolj'bdate 
(Soonenschein's  reagent,  page  136).  On  adding  this  to 
&  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloid,  the  strychnine  is 
thrown  down  as  a  yellowish  white  amorphous  precipitate.  The 
separation  is  complete  even  in  very  dilute  liquids.  Many  alkaloids 
besides  atrychnine  give  similar  procipitnt^s,  and  hence  the  reagent 
is  meruly  of  service  for  concentrating  the  strychnine  and  purifying 
it  from  extraneous  matters.  The  precipitate  should  be  liltered  off, 
wanhed  with  water  containing  the  reagent,  and  the  strychnine 
ae[)anited  by  suspending  the  precipitate  io  water,  adding  ammonia, 
and  agitating  with  ether-chloroform,  as  iu  test  2.  The  precipitate 
can,  however,  be  directly  examined  by  the  colour-reactions  described 
on  page  368. 

4.  Scheibler's  reagent  (page  136)  precipitates  strych- 
Dine  from  extremely  dilute  solution,  and  may  be  substituted  (with 
ndvontnge)  for  the  phosphomotybdic  reagenl, 

5.  Strychnine  may  also  be  separated  from  its  tolerably  concen- 
tisted  neutral  solutions  by  precipitation  with  chromate  of  potas- 
UUDL  The  test  is  best  applied  to  a  chloroform -residue  obtained 
aa  described  in  2.  This  should  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
the  liquid  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°. 
The  resultant  acetate  of  strychnine  is  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
vrater,  and  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  solution. 
Slryohnine  chromate,  (CjiHjjNjOj)j.H,CtO,,  is  thrown 
down  as  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling 
water  (I  in  171)  and  re-deposited  on  cooling  in  orange-  or  lemon- 
yellow  needles  and  plates.  The  precipitate  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  (1  in  470),  a  fact  which  enables  strychniue  to 
be  separated  from  bnicine,  the  chromate  of  which  is  more  soluble. 
Potaasium  bichromate  throws  down  from  solutions  of  strychnine, 
not  too  dilute,  an  anhydrochtomateofthe  formula  BjHjCrgOj 
as  n  crystalline  precipitate,  in  which  octahedra  and  bush-like 
groups  are  the  moat  prominent  microscopic  forms.  The  precipitate 
is  not  soluble  iu  excess  of  the  reagent  or  in  very  dilute  acids,  and 
its  formation  is  much  facilitated  by  stirring.  It  dissolves  in  1800 
parts  of  cold  and  aliout  240  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  is  rapidly 
affected  by  oxpoaure  to  light.     Tho  chromatcs  of  strychnine  give 

characteristic  violet  oxidation -product  directly  on  treatment 

strong  sulphuric  acid  as  described  in  paragraph  8;  or  the 

may  be  obtaiuod  in  a  free  state  by  suspending  the  pre- 
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cipitate  in  water,  adding  ammonia,  and  agitating  with  etfaer-chloia- 
form,  as  in  2. 

6.  With  iodised  potassium  iodide  strychnine  gives  a  reddish* 
brown  precipitate,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions  (1 :  100,000). 
Mayer's  reagent  also  precipitates  strychnine  from  very  dilute  solu- 
tions (1 :  150,000),  and  is  recommended  by  G.  F.  Schacht  for 
its  determination. 

7.  Strychnine  forms  a  combination  with  iodine  analogous  to^ 
and  having  similar  optical  properties  with,  herepathite.  The 
following  is  the  best  method  of  utilising  the  reaction  for  the 
detection  of  strychnine.  On  a  microscope-slide  place  a  very  small 
drop  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate. 
Directly  it  is  dry  add  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  strychnine,  made  by 
dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  dilute  acetic  acid  and  adding  a  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Add  also  a  drop  of  rectified  spirit,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  On  examining  the  residue 
under  the  microscope  with  a  Kicol's  prism  and  selenite,  but  using 
no  analyser,  characteristic  crystalline  structures  will  be  observed 
These  may  take  the  form  of  small  circular  tufts  of  very  fine  black 
needles ;  of  minute  dots  of  a  more  or  less  triangular  form,  exhibit* 
ing  yellow,  pink,  and  green  tints ;  large  triangular  crystals  of  a 
yellow  or  green  colour,  composed  of  three  parts  radiating  from  a 
centre ;  numerous  solid  macled  prisms,  occasionally  showing  com- 
plementary tints;  or  solid  rosettes  of  four,  five,  and  six  sided 
prisms.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  compare  the  results  with 
those  obtained  from  a  minute  quantity  of  strychnine  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  The  mode  of  operation  may  be  varied 
considerably,  provided  that  the  essential  conditions  of  simultaneoiis 
presence  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  free  iodine,  and  a 
trace  of  strychnine  be  duly  observed.  The  test  is  said  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  1-2500  of  a  grain  of  strychnine. 

8.  When  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  strychnine,  the  ferrocyanide  of  the  base,  B^H^FeCy0+4H2O, 
is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  with  a  shade  of 
yellow,  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  observa- 
tion, which  is  due  to  Beckurts,  has  been  utilised  by  D  u n- 
stan  and  Short  {Year-Book  Pharm,^  1883,  page  469)  for  the 
determination  of  strychnine  and  its  separation  from  brucine,  the 
ferrocyanide  of  which  is  readily  soluble.  A  quantity,  not  exceed- 
ing 0*2  gramme,  of  the  mixed  alkaloids  is  dissolved  in  about 
10  C.C.  of  water  containing  5  per  cent,  by  measure  of  strong  sul- 
pliuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  to  about  175  c.c,  and 
then  made  up  to  200  c.c,  with  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide.     The  liquid  is  stirred  occasionally  during 
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six  hours,  and  is  then  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water  acidulated 
with  ^  of  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  washings  are  free  from  bitter- 
ness. As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to  alteration  on  drying,'  it  should 
be  washed  off  the  filter  with  strong  ammonia  and  extracted  by 
agitation  with  chloroform.  After  sepamting  the  chloroform  eolu- 
tion  and  washing  it  with  water,  the  strychnine  may  be  titrated  by 
standard  acid  and  methyl- orange,  or  the  chloroform  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  the  residual  alkaloid  weighed  Some  alcohol 
abould  be  added  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  to  prevent  the 
violent  decrepitation  which  otherwise  ensues.'  From  the  filtrate 
(torn  the  ferrocyanide  precipitate  the  brucine  may  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia  and  extracted  by  chloroform.  Schweissingor 
{Arehiv  des  Pkarm.,  [3],  xii.  579.  609)  states  that  he  had  not 
found  the  ferrocyanide  method  to  effect  a  perfect  separation  of 
strychnine  and  hnicine.  lie  found  strychnine  ferrocyanide  to  bo 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
brucine  salt  was  not  completely  soluhlo,  and  was  precipitated  more 
r  lose  perfectly  after  a  time.  Hence  tbo  strychnine  waa  always 
eatinuttod  too  high  and  the  brucine  too  low,  the  error  lai^oly  depend- 
'ng  on  the  time  allowed  and  the  eon  cent  ration  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  precipitation  of  the  strychnine  ns  ferrocyanide  is 
effected  in  a  liquid  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  salt 
thrown  down  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  bluish 
efaado,  and  is  an  acid  ferrocyanide  conttuning  B.H^FeCyg. 
No  similar  precipitate  is  obtained  with  brucine  except  in  highly 
concentrated    solutions,   or    after   long   standing.       Hoist    and 

iclcurta  (Arch.  Pliarm.,  [3],  xxv.  313)  have  based  on  this 
fact  the  following  volumetric  method  of  determining  strychnine. 
A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  alkaloids  is  strongly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide solution  added  until  a  filtered  portion  of  the  liquid  gives 
«  bine  stain  with  paper  moistened  with  ferric  chloride.  224  purta 
of  ferrocyanide  represent  334  of  strychnine.  The  following 
nsulte  were  obtained : — 


BniclDt. 
taken.  round. 

0038  grm. 

O'Oao    „        0-O4915grni. 


>  Aeconling to  Beckiirts,  npou  oipoeura  to  air  Btrycbnino  ferrocj-aniila 
tnnitt  yallow,  ami  is  eventually  eompletely  deconi[iosed  witb  rormatioD  of 
•Oycbiiine  rernn^yiinide  and  n  new  base  which  cut  W  extracted  with  alcohol, 
called  oxyRrynliDiiie,  C„nx,N,0,. 

*  Dautan  aud  Sbort  stuie  that  this  IwliaTiour  la  eharacteristic  of  pure 
■(qrehniae,  a  minute  admixture  of  brucine  preventing  it  and  causing  thu 
■Unbid  tc  have  a  fuaad  appearance. 
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9.  On  treating  a  cold  solution  of  strychnine  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  oxidising  agent  of  almost  any  kind,  a 
rich  purple-hlue  coloration  is  developed.  This  changes  more  or 
less  rapidly  through  purple  and  crimson  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
tint,  which  is  somewhat  persistent.  The  rapidity  of  the  change 
of  colour  is  largely  dependent  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
oxidising  agent  employed.  Various  substances  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  the  most 
notable : — 

(a)  Potassium  hichromaie.  This  is  a  favourite  oxidising  agent 
with  many  operators,  but  in  the  experience  of  the  author  is  one 
of  the  least  reliable  reagents  for  the  purpose,  as  the  change  of 
colour  is  very  rapid  and  the  green  chromium  compound  resulting 
from  the  reaction  tends  to  mark  the  coloration  due  to  the 
strychnine, 

A  useful  way  of  employing  bichromate  is  to  precipitate  the 
strychnine  by  means  of  it  (as  in  5),  and  apply  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  precipitate.  This  plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  separating 
brucine,  the  presence  of  which  is  objectionable. 

(b)  Potassium  peirmanganate,  originally  recommended  by  Guy, 
gives  the  reaction  with  great  distinctness,  but  the  rotation  of  tints 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  reagent  itself  is  apt  to  give  a  crimson 
colour  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(c)  Potassium  ferricyanide^  a  reagent  proposed  by  E.  Davy, 
gives  exceedingly  good  results.  The  change  from  blue  to  crimson 
and  red  is  very  rapid. 

{d)  Lead  dioxide  (PbOg).  This  oxidising  agent,  suggested  by 
M  a  r  c  h  a  n  d,  acts  remarkably  well,  but  the  puce  colour  natural 
to  it  is  apt  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  reaction  to  be 
looked  for. 

(e)  Manganese  dioxide  (MnOg).  This  reagent,  originally  re- 
commended by  Mack,  employed  in  moderate  quantity  and  in 
the  finally  powdered  state,  is  the  one  to  which  the  author  gives 
preference.  The  play  of  colours  is  remarkably  well-developed, 
and  the  change  of  tint  very  gradual. 

P.  R  Mandelin  recommends  a  solution  of  1  gramme  of 
ammonium  vanadate  in  100  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  reagent 
which  will  keep  unchanged,  and  which  gives  the  colour-reaction 
with  great  distinctness. 

(/)  Cerosoceric  oxide  (CcgO^)  has  been  highly  recommended  as 
the  oxidising  agent  by  S.  D.  Hinsdale.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  light  in  colour,  and  giving  a  colourless  reduction- 
product 

The  oxidation-test  for  strychnine  is  usually  performed  in  practice 
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OB  the  reaiduea  left  by  evaporating  to  dryness  tlie  ether-chlotoform 
with  which  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  allcaloid  has  been  agitated. 
The  ti«t  may,  however,  be  directly  appUud  to  the  chromate  or 
phosphomolybdate  of  stryehnine  (aee  reactions  4  and  5).  The 
foUowiug  mode  of  operating  is  hest  calculated  to  ensure  delicacy 
bkJ  accuracy : — 

The  solution  of  the  strychnine  in  ethetnihloroform  should  be 
evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  crucible.  If  the  quantity  of 
Strychnine  to  be  sought  for  ia  likely  to  be  very  small,  the  diah 
should  be  immersed  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
allowed  to  fall  slowly  into  it  from  a  burette  or  pipett«,  so  that 
each  drop  may  almost  completely  evaporate  before  another  otrives. 
In  this  manner  the  strychnine-residue  may  readily  be  confined  to 
8  very  smnll  area,  and  the  after-reactions  thus  rendered  propor- 
tiDnat«ty  delicate.  When  quite  dry  and  cold  the  residue  should 
bo  treated  with  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  which  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.  The  mixture  should  then  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  five  minutes  in  order  to  note  if  any  colour  is  produced. 
Salidn  and  certain  other  bodies  will  cause  a,  red  coloration,  while 
some  may  be  more  or  less  charred.  If  any  marked  coloration  ia 
produced,  the  dish  should  be  gently  heated  (not  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  water)  for  half  an  hour,  the  contents  diluted  with  water, 
filt«ired,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  agitated  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  chloroform  (as  in  test  2),  and  the  strychnine  recovered 
by  evaporating  the  solvent.  The  residue  is  then  again  treated 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  oxidising  agent,  which  should  be,  by  preference,  manganese 
or  lead  dioxide,  is  then  adiled  to  the  sulphuric  acid  by  dipping  a 
glan  rod  moiatened  with  the  latter  into  the  powdered  sohd.  A 
moderate  quantity  only  should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the 
lUCtion  by  excess  of  blackness.  On  stirring  the  drop  of  strych- 
nine solution  with  the  tod  dipped  in  the  oxido  the  blue  coloration 
will  become  developed.  In  a  minute  or  so  it  will  be  distinctly 
puiple,  passing  in  a  few  minutes  to  crimson,  and  ultimately  to  a 
dierry-red,  the  last  tint  being  very  persistent.  The  test  is  exceed- 
ingly aatisfactory,  delicate,  and  chamcterjatic,  but  the  order  of 
colours  is  as  important  as  their  shades.  The  reaction  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  detecting  aaiopth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.' 

TTiere  are  but  very  few  substances  which  at  all  simulate  the 
tuetlon  of  strychnine  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  an 

'  The otlilatlon-reaolion  has  been  applied  by  Dsvies  and  Schmidt  to 
Ikfl  apprnxiniatfl  dDUrrainatLon  of  the  atrycliDJuc  in  Eaaton'a  Sjnii> 
(Td^SokIi  Pharm.,  1SS3,  peg«S71). 
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oxidising  agent,  and  few  indeed  of  these  that  are  dissolved  together 
with  strychnine  on  agitating  the  alkaline  solution  with  ether- 
chloroform.  Salicin,  santonin,  piperine,  solanine, 
certain  opium  bases,  cod-liver  oil,  and  certain  resins 
give  colours  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  but  they  are  extracted  from 
acid  solutions  by  ether  and  chloroform,  and  certain  of  them  may 
also  be  got  rid  of  by  gently  heating  the  liquid  as  already  described 
Aniline  gives  no  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  but  coloured 
products  are  formed  on  treating  the  solution  with  an  oxidising 
agent  These  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  oxidation-products  from 
strychnine,  for  the  order  of  tints  is  entirely  different,  commencing, 
in  the  case  of  aniline,  with  a  green,  changing  to  a  very  persistent 
blue,  and  ultimately  becoming  black.  Colocynth  resin  gives 
a  very  similar  reaction  to  strychnine,  but  is  readily  extracted  by 
agitating  the  acidulated  solution  with  benzene  or  ether. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  purify  the  strychnine  by  extracting  it 
from  an  alkaline  liquid  by  agitation  with  ether-chloroform  (see  page 
364),  but  the  oxidation-reaction  is  readily  obtained  even  in  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  certain  foreign  matters.  Thus  oat- 
meal, tartar-emetic,  and  dextrin  do  not  materially  interfere  with 
reaction  when  the  quantity  of  strychnine  is  considerable.  Some 
extractive  matters,  sugar,  and  nitrates  wholly  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  colour-test,  and  hence  the  absence  of  strychnine  must 
never  be  assumed  till  the  test  has  been  applied  to  an  ether- 
chloroform  residue. 

Quinine,  cinchonine,  and  veratrine  may  be  found 
with  strychnine  in  the  ether-chloroform  residue,  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  application  of  the  test.  Morphine  in  small  proportion 
does  not  interfere,  and  the  presence  of  any  larger  quantity  than 
traces  is  excluded  by  its  limited  solubility  in  the  ether-chloroform. 

In  small  proportions  b  r  u  c  i  n  e  exercises  no  injurious  influence 
on  the  oxidation-test  for  sti-ychnine,  but  when  much  is  present  it 
interferes  in  a  marked  manner.  Hence  it  is  safest  to  separate  the 
strychnine  first  of  all  as  chromate  or  ferrocyanide,  as  described  in 
reactions  5  and  7,  or  a  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  alkaloid  can 
be  treated  with  a  very  decided  excess  of  ammonia,  when  the 
strychnine  will  be  precipitated  and  the  brucine  will  remain  in 
solution.  If  a  mixture  of  brucine  and  strychnine  be  treated 
with  chlorine-water,  the  former  base  dissolves  as  dichloro- 
brucine,  and  the  residue  then  gives  the  colour-reaction  perfectly 
(Beck hurts).  Brucine  can  be  sought  for  in  the  filtrate,  as 
described  on  page  383.  In  toxicological  investigations  its  presence 
together  with  strychnine  points  to  an  administration  of  one  of  the 
natural  sources  of  the  alkaloids,  rather  than  to  the  use  of  a  purified 
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salt  of  stryctmine.  CommeTciul  strychnine  and  its  salts  often  cod- 
toin  trai'es  of  biucine,  but  not  sufficient  to  interfere  at  iill  with 
the  application  of  the  oxidation-test. 

Cuiarine,  Ibe  active  principle  of  the  Indian  nrrow-poison, 
^vos  a  series  of  coloured  oxidation-products  exactly  like  those  of 
stiychnine,  but  not  being  sensibly  soluble  in  chioroform  it  ia  not 
liable  to  bo  found  in  the  chloroform-residue  (see  page  389). 

A  ptomaine  has  been  described  by  C.  Amthor  {Chem. 
Zeit.,  xi.  228),  which  gives  a  blue  colour  with  the  oxidation-test 
toes  persistent  and  pure  than  that  produced  by  strychnine.  It  is 
less  bitter  and  lesa  poisonous  to  fioge  tlian  strychnine,  is  dissolved 
readily  by  amylic  alcohol  but  only  slightly  by  ether  from  alkaline  so^ 
lutiooB,  and  gives  an  amorphous  chromate,  picrate,  feirocyanide,  and 
fenicyanide.     The  fonnation  of  any  such  ptomaine  must  be  very  rare. 

Many  of  the  above  sources  of  fallacy  or  confusion  may  be  wholly 
avoided  by  performing  the  oxidation-test  in  a  manner  suggested  by 
H.  Letheby,  which  consists  of  employing  electrolytic  oxygen  instead 
of  cither  of  the  oxidising  agents  mentioned  on  page  368.  The 
solution  of  the  ether-chloroform  residue  in  a  drop  or  two  of  strong 
BOlphutic  acid  is  placed  iu  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  a  piece  of 
platiDUm  foil.  The  foil  is  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  a 
amglfl  Grove's  cell,  and  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  zinc 
plate  of  the  battery.  Immediately  that  the  end  of  this  platinum 
wire  is  dipped  into  the  drop  of  acid,  the  violet  colour  of  the  oxida- 
IJoa-ptoduct  will  flash  out,  and  on  removing  the  wire  from  the 
liquid  the  tint  will  remain.^ 

8.  A  col  our- reaction  of  strychnine  with  chloride  of  zinc  is 
deecribed  on  pt^e  145. 

9.  If  solid  stryclinine  be  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric 
add,  the  liquid  gently  heated,  and  a  minute  particle  of  potassium 
chlorate  tlien  added  to  the  warm  liquid,  an  intense  scarlet  coloration 
it  produced.  This  is  changed  to  brown  on  adding  ammonia,  and  on 
evaporation  to  dryness  a  dark  green  remdue  is  left,  soluble  in  water 
with  green  colour  changed  to  orange-brown  by  caustic  potash,  and 
IwGoming  green  again  on  adding  nitric  acid.  C.  L,  B 1  o  x  a  m,  the 
observer  of  the  foregoing  serios  of  colour-changes  (Ckem.  Netes, 
Iv.  166)  did  not  obtain  any  corrospoading  reaction  with  the  other 
alkaloids  he  tried. 

10.  A  reagent  prepared  by  adding  sufficient  strong  hydrochloric 
ictid  to  u  weak  solution  of  potassium  chlomtc  to  render  it  bright 

>  ^0  reaction  may  be  randered  still  more  delicote  b;  plwing  the  drop  of 
llqaid  >t  the  bottom  of  s  porceUin  cnii^ible,  DndmomcntarilyiDimcraiiigio  t1)s 
Uijold  two  ptstinuQi  nireii  connected  respectirel;  with  the  tine  ind  platinam 
platM  of  Iho  battery. 
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yellow,  and  then  sufficient  water  to  make  it  a  veiy  pale  yellow, 
gives  with  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  hydrochloric  acid  a  fine  red 
colour,  destroyed  by  excess  and  restored  by  boiling.  Bnicine  gives 
a  violet  coloration  (C.  L.  B 1  o  x  a  m,  loc.  cit), 

1 1.  An  exceedmgly  delicate  test  for  strychnine  is  the  physio- 
logical one  of  Marshall  HalLA  freshly-caught  frog,  the 
smaller  the  better,  is  the  best  subject  for  the  experiment  The 
skin  of  the  back  should  be  raised  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a 
small  slit  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Into  the  opening,  the 
suspected  liquid,  as  concentrated  as  possible,  should  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  small  pipette.  The  first  symptom  observed  will  be  a 
difficulty  in  breathing,  which  gradually  increases  till  the  animal 
appears  to  gasp  for  breath.  A  slight  tremor  will  be  observed 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  but  specially  noticeable  in  the 
hind  legs.  The  frog  sometimes  remains  perfectly  quiet,  but  in 
other  cases  takes  energetic  and  convulsive  leaps.  It  should  be 
placed  under  a  beaker  or  bell-glass  for  easier  observation.  The 
characteristic  tetanic  convulsions  next  make  their  appearance.  They 
are  intermittent,  the  pupils  being  dilated  during  the  spasms  and 
contracted  in  the  intervals.  The  convulsions  may  be  induced  by 
touching  the  frog,  clapping  the  hands,  or  knocking  on  the  table. 

The  physiological  test  is  much  reduced  in  practical  value  by  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  young  animals  for  experiment.  On  the 
whole  it  is  decidedly  less  certain  and  characteristic  than  the  chemical 
reactions,  and  in  no  case  should  be  implicitly  relied  on  unless 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  oxidation-test. 

Toxicology  op  Stryohninb. 

Owing  to  the  violently  poisonous  character  of  stiychnine,  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  preparations  (under  the  disguise  of 
"  vermin-killers,"  &c.)  may  be  obtained  by  the  public,  cases  of 
death  from  its  efifects  are  very  numerous.^ 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  usually  commence  with 
a  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  charac- 
teristic tetanic  convulsions,  often  accompanied  by  opisthotonos, 
then  come  on,  gradually  becoming  more  frequent.^  Vomiting  is 
not  common.    Lockjaw  is  a  constant  symptom.     Consciousness,  as 

^  In  the  author's  own  experience  of  the  examination  of  poisoned  animals,  ex- 
tending over  many  years  and  to  a  great  number  of  cases,  strychnine  has  been 
found  more  frequently  than  all  other  kinds  of  poison  taken  together.  He  has 
met  with  it  in  several  cases  of  murder  of  human  beings,  the  criminals  subse- 
quently undergoing  capital  punishment,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  suicide  and 
death  by  misadventure,  including  careless  dispensing  by  a  qualified  medical  man. 

'  Methyl-strychnine  produces  a  paralysing  effect  more  allied  to  that  due  to 
curare  than  to  the  tetanising  effect  of  stxychnind. 
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K  role,  is  retained  till  tlie  last,  accompanied  by  a  lively  terror  of  the 
rapidly-recurring  and  agonising  fits.  Death  usually  ensues  within 
a  tew  hours,  but  in  rare  cases  life  has  been  prolonged  for  several 
days.     The  general  time  is  from  thirty  to  ninety  minutes.' 

From  -j^  to  ^g  of  a  grain  ia  the  usual  medicinal  dose  of  strych- 
mncs  bat  it  may  be  increased  in  the  case  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  it.  One-sixth  of  a  gmin  is  usually  distinctly  dangerous.  One 
gnun  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  fatal  dose  for  an  adult,  and 
death  has  been  known  to  occur  from  ^  grain.  Much  larger  doses 
have  been  recovered  from.* 

Hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  have  been  very  successfully 
employed  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  snake  bite.' 

The  potf-viortan  appearawieg  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  are  not 
veiy  striking  or  characteristic.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  usually 
prolonged,  but  if  death  occur  in  one  of  the  intervals  betireen  the 
fits,  no  rigidity  will  he  observed  The  heart  is  usually,  but  not 
always,  fud  of  blood,  especially  on  the  right  side.  The  stomach 
usnally  appears  normal,  but  sometimes  intensely  congested,^     The 

'  In  a  cue  nitliia  the  author'a  experience,  in  which  medicine  containing 
■  {lOiKJaous  du9e  of  strychnine  wsa  tiki'ii,  Ilie  victim,  a  ynutig  wonian,  imnie- 
itiftt«1y  cried  nut  that  abe  nss  poisouvd,  and  died  in  tw«1v«  minutes.  Annlfaii 
of  the  remainder  of  the  medicine  showed  the  presence  of  rather  more  than  one 
glUD  of  stryrhnine  in  each  dose,  and  the  amanut  of  poison  recovered  from  the 
nacera  agreed  rsmarkahlj  closely  with  this  result. 

*  The  most  sucressrul  antidote  for  strychnine  is  the  persistent  inhaUtiun  of 
MoTofvrm  as  oft«n  as  the  ajiusms  come  on.  Chloml  hydrate,  in  a  dose  oE  30 
grsina,  has  proved  highly  efficacious  on  several  occasions,  in  some  instances 
the  crunps  heinn  wholly  prevented,  while,  on  the  other  band,  no  nnrcotin 
aoliou  of  the  ButidotD  was  manifested.  Injection  of  murphine  has  proved 
■imiUily  snccesaful.  rnnmn  and  animal  charcoal  are  of  little  value  ( fear-Boulc 
Pkarni.,  ISDO,  page  389).  Formj/l-paTapherulhidiiu  (page  8G)  bos  been  ro- 
oonmended  as  an  antidote  for  strychnine  {fkarm.  Zeil,,  1889,  page  625]. 

*  The  stryclinine  is  nsed  as  nitrate  in  240  parts  of  water  ( -  2  grains  to  the 
ocmoe)  mixed  with  a  little  glycerin.  Twenty  minima  ahould  be  injected  every 
10  to  20  minntea  until  all  the  snako-poiaon  symptoms  have  disappeared  and 
■Hght  muscular  spasms  are  observed.  A  groin  or  more  of  strychnine  may  be 
nqnired  in  tl>e  course  of  a  few  hours.  Oat  of  about  one  hundred  eases  treated 
in  thit  way,  some  of  them  at  the  point  of  death,  byDr  Mueller  oF  Yackau- 
dandah,  Victoria,  there  was  only  one  liiilure,  and  that  arnao  fivm  the  injections 
t«li)j  disoontinned  after  1}  grain  of  atrycbnine  hnd  been  employed  {Pharm. 
Jour.,  [3],  Mi.  113B). 

*  In  »  case  in  the  anther's  experience,  the »Wmflch  prescntcil  suih an  appenr- 
aaea  aa  to  snggest  the  preaonce  of  arsenic  or  other  irrilant  poiaon  ;  hut  no 
nfaisral  poison  could  be  detected.  That  death  was  duo  to  administration  of  a 
vanoln-killer  containing  strychnine  was  anbacqucDtly  fully  proved  by  analysis 
[a&d  admitted  by  the  niurderer). 
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most  characteristic  appearance  is  tlie  intense  congestion  of  the 
hrain  and  spinal  cord,  often  accompanied  with  considerable  effusion 
of  blood. 

For  the  detection  of  strychnine  in  the  dead  body,  the  following 
method  should  be  used,  the  portions  of  the  body  operated  upon 
being  chosen  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  is  likelj 
to  have  been  administered.  Thus  it  is  of  no  use  to  search  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  for  strychnine  injected  hypodermically.  If 
the  poison  has  undergone  absorption,  it  will  most  probably  be  met 
with  in  the  liver,  but  all  parts  supplied  with  blood  and  most  of 
the  secretions  may  contain,  small  quantities  of  the  poison.  In 
extreme  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  operate  on  very  considerable 
quantities  of  material,  as  death  may  be  caused  by  so  small  a 
quantity  of  strychnine  that  the  poison  may  be  altogether  missed 
if  this  precaution  be  not  taken. 

The  portions  of  the  body  to  be  tested  for  strychnine  should  be 
cut  into  small  fragments  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  further 
reduced  by  bruising  in  a  mortar.  The  product  is  then  treated 
with  rectified  spirit,  mixed  with  about  1  part  in  20  of  acetic 
acid.  This  coagulates  the  albuminoids,  while  allowing  of  the 
complete  solution  of  the  strychnine.  After  a  few  hours  the  liquid 
should  be  strained  through  muslin,  and  the  clarified  filtrate  passed 
through  a  paper  filter.  The  clear  liquid  is  next  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  diluted  with  water,  and  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
once  more  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted with  strong,  and  preferably  absolute,  alcohol.  The  liquid 
is  filtered,  the  alcohol  removed  by  evaporation,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water  added.  The  solution  is  placed  in  a  tapped 
separator,  diluted  to  about  20  c.c.  with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added.  An  equal  measure  of 
ether  is  next  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken.  On  standing  a  few 
minutes,  the  ether  will  separate  on  the  surface,  when  the  aqueous 
liquid  should  be  withdrawn  through  the  tap,  and  the  ether  then 
run  off  into  a  separate  vessel.^  The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  returned 
to  the  separator,  and  about  30  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  ether  and  chloroform  added.  Enough  ammonia  to  render  the 
liquid  distinctly  alkaline  is  next  added,  and  then  the  whole  imtne' 
diately  shaken  thoroughly  for  about  a  minute.  On  coming  to  rest, 
the  aqueous  liquid  will  tend  to  separate  from  the  mixed  chloro- 

^  This  preliminary  treatment  of  the  acidulated  solution  with  ether  is  very 
important.  It  effects  a  separation  of  glncosides,  traces  of  fat,  essential  oils, 
and  other  matters  which  otherwise  would  contaminate  the  strychnine.  In 
some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  the  agitation  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  chloroform  and  ether. 
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I  and  ether,  which  haa  a  denaity  of  about  \l.  If  tolerably 
free  from  extractive  luntter,  it  will  float  on  the  surfai:e  of  the 
elher-chlorofona,  but  if  largely  charged  with  sugar  or  other  soluble 
matter,  it  may  be  equally  dense  with  the  solvent,  or  even  collect 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  separator.  If,  from  the  presence  of 
e»tractiv6  mattere  or  for  other  reason,  the  liquids  do  not  readily 
separate,  water  or  ammonia  should  be  added,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
density  of  the  aqueous  liquid.  An  alternative,  and  perhaps  pre* 
ferable  plan,  is  the  gradual  addition  of  ether,  with  cautioua 
agitation,  till  the  solvent  separates  readily  at  the  surface  of  the 
aqneons  liquid.' 

When  the  division  of  the  contents  of  the  bulb  into  two  layers 
19  complete,  the  strata  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of 
the  tap.  If  quantitative  results  are  required,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  agitate  the  aqueous  liquid  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  ethcr-chloro- 
foim.  The  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  etber-chloroform  ia 
passed  through  a  Bmali  paper  filter,  if  necessary,  and  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  steam-heat  in  the  manner  described  on 
"~  )9.  The  residue  obtained  may  then  be  examined  for 
strychnine  by  the  tests  given  on  page  364  ef  »eq.  If  strychnine 
be  present,  the  solution  of  the  residue  in  alcohol  will  have  a 
marked  and  persistent  bitter  taste,  especially  noticeable  at  the 
bock  of  the  tongue.  The  most  deliuate  and  characteristic  chemical 
reaction  of  strychnine  ia  the  oxidation-test  described  on  page  3C8. 
B«flCtions  5,  7,  and  8,  and  the  production  of  crystals  of  strychnine 
as  described  in  1,  are  also  valuable  as  confirmatory  teste,  and 
abould  never  be  omitted  if  the  material  at  disposal  be  suflicient 
for  tlieir  performance.  The  bitter  taste,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  a  distinct  reaction  by  the  characteristic  oxidation -test,  may 
ttsually  be  regarded  us  ample  proof  of  the  presence  of  strychnine, 
provided  the  absence  of  interfering  substBDces  has  been  ensured 
by  the  previous  treatment,  Tbe  ptomaine,  stated  by  C.  A  m  t  h  o  r 
(page  371)  to  give  a  colour-reaction  simulating  that  of  strychnine, 
can  only  be  present  when  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  and  its 
fonnaUon  must  be  very  rare,  or  it  would  have  been  met  with  in 
the  numerous  cases  in  wliich  no  alkaloidal  substance  has  been 
detected. 

Blood  should  be  examined  for  strychnine  bj  diluting  it  with 
n  equal  bulk  of  water,  adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  boiling  for  a 

*  TUs  alMmstdve  is  prererablo  to  tlie  addition  of  clilonifonn,  which,  if  iiicd 
fn  too  Im^  a  proportion,  will  only  lopirate  from  tlie  dmm  winfous  liquid 

'  ih  «ctrcme  difflcutty.  The  advintoj^  nt  uoiplDying  »  raixture  of  ether  nnd 
cUoroform,  rstliiiir  tlion  Bitlier  tulveut  aingly,  Iiu  licen  pointed  out  by  Ilia 
author  {Jnalj/it,  vi,  Ul),  though  its  use  did  not  originate  with  him. 
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short  time,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  nearly  to  di7nes& 
The  residue  is  taken  up  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  as 
already  described. 

From  urine,  strychnine  may  be  directly  extracted  by  agitating 
the  fluid  with  ammonia  and  ether-chloroform. 

Dialysis  through  parchment-paper  is  an  efiicient  and  occasion- 
ally a  convenient  means  of  separating  stryclinine  from  oiganic 
matter.  The  finely-divided  tissue  should  be  suspended  in  water, 
to  which  some  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  Dis- 
tilled water  should  be  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane, 
and  changed  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours.  After  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours  the  dialysate  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  &c.,  as  described  on  page  374. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  post-mortem  analysis 
has  failed  to  detect  strychnine  in  corpses  almost  certainly  contain- 
ing it.  This  result  has  probably  been  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
use  of  defective  methods  of  analysis,  or  to  the  search  being 
restricted  to  too  small  quantities  of  material  or  to  wrong  parts  of 
the  body.  Occasionally,  failure  has  probably  been  due  to  an 
elimination  of  the  poison  during  life,  especially  in  cases  in  which 
death  has  resulted  from  a  minimum  dose.  Strychnine  does  not 
undergo  decomposition  in  the  dead  body,  and  has  been  detected 
several  years  after  death.^  Hence,  if  elimination  has  not  occurred 
prior  to  death,  strychnine  ought  to  be  found  by  the  toxicologist 

Preparations  op  Strychnine. 

The  only  preparation  of  strychnine  recognised  in  the  Bntish 
PharmacojHJsta  is  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  which,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  not  so  constant  in  strength  as  is  desirable. 

EastojCs  Syrup  is  a  widely-used  remedy,  consisting  of  a  syrup 
of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine.  Its  omission 
from  the  British  PJiarmacopoeia  is  lamentable,  and  results  in  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  composition  of  the  preparations  sold 
under  its  name.  According  to  Squire  {Companion  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia),  when  prepared  according  to  Dr  Easton's  formula, 
the  syrup  contains  "about  1  grain  phosphate  of  iron,  1  grain 
phosphate  of  quinine,  and  ^  grain  phosphate  of  strychnine  in 
each  fluid  drachm." 

^  The  author  has  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  strychnine  in  a  stomach 
preserved  in  spirit  for  six  years.  A  portion  of  the  untreated  stomach  and 
liver  from  the  same  person  (who  picked  up  in  a  field  and  ate  an  egg  poisoned 
with  strychnine)  was  kept  in  a  jar,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  by  a  bag 
containing  wood-charcoaL  On  opening  the  jar  after  six  years,  the  whole  of 
the  contents  were  found  to  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dust,  in  which  abundance  of  strychnine  was  detected. 
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'ing  is  the  nmgo  of  variation  obaerved  t^'  Davies  mid 
Schmidt  (Ymr-Book  Pharm.,  1883,  page  575)  in  ten  aampleB 
of  Eutoii'e  Syrup  of  commerce  : — 


Qninlne      phoBphitPi 
VbiTum      puoipliiita, 


BIgbcit     I/nrac    ATtnge. 


The  following  AnFdyses  of  commercial  Eastoa'a  syrup  have 
pubUehed  by  .1.  G.  W  i  1  a  o n  (PAwm.  Jour.,  [3],  xix.  753):- 
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In  analyidng  Eaaton'a  Bynip  the  iron  may  be  determined  by 
avajNroting  5  c.c  of  the  preparation,  igniting  the  residue,  dis- 
aaWing  tlie  ash  iii  hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrating  the  iron  with 
standard  bichromate  solution  after  reducing  it  to  the  ferrous  etate. 

The  free  phosqihoric  arid  may  be  determined  by  titration  of  10 
C.C.  with  methyl-orange  and  semi-normal  caustic  soda.  The  neutral 
point  is  attiiinctl  when  NaH^PO^  ie  formed. 

The  aikaJoide  an?  determined  by  diluting  10  c.c  of  the  syrup 
with  twice  its  measure  of  water,  adding  some  citric  acid  and  excesa 
of  atnmonia,  and  agitating  twice  witli  ether-chloroform.*  From 
tha  WGJgljt  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solution,  a  deduc- 
tion nl  0*0057  gramme  should  be  made  for  the  atryehnine  present, 
tjio  remainder  being  regarded  as  qainiiif.  An  actual  separation 
ou)  be  made  by  precipitating  the  strychnine  from  a  strongly  acid 
nlation  by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  as  described  on  page  367. 

Another  method  of  separating  the  stryclinine  and  quinine  of 

'  From  thf  aqoeona  liquid  the  total  [iliosphorii' 
by  nigUMlit  mUtarc. 
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Easton's  syrup  is  to  dissolve  the  ether-chloroform  residue  obtained 
as  above  in  about  10  cc.  of  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  neutralised  by  ammonia  and  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  After  standing  twenty-fofir 
hours,  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  quinine  is  filtered  offi  the  mother- 
liquor  removed  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the  precipitate  washed  once 
with  a  little  cold  water.  It  is  then  dried  at  100°  and  weighed.^ 
Its  weight,  multiplied  by  '878,  gives  the  quinine  in  the  quantity 
of  the  sample  operated  on.  The  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  then 
treated  with  ammonia,  shaken  with  ether-chloroform,  and  the  dis- 
solved alkaloid  recovered  as  usual  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent 
The  residue  of  alkaloid  (consisting  of  strychnine,  any  amorphous 
alkaloid,  and  a  mere  trace  of  quinine)  should  be  next  twice  treated 
with  3  cc.  of  washed  ether,  which  dissolves  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
(and  quinine),  leaving  the  strychnine  almost  wholly  iindissolved. 

For  the  determination  of  the  small  proportion  of  strychnine  con- 
tained in  Easton's  syrup,  Davies  and  Schmidt  recommend  the 
following  colorimetric  process  devised  by  O.  E  c  k  e  n  s  t  e  i  n.  The 
alkaloidal  residue  from  10  cc.  of  syrup  was  dissolved  in  31*25  cc 
of  water  acidulated  with  1  cc  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  and 
5  drops  of  the  resultant  solution  were  added  to  4  cc.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  tinted  yellow  with  potassium  bichromate. 
The  colour  produced  after  standing  five  minutes  was  then  com- 
pared with  the  colour  produced  by  known  quantities  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  strychnine  of  known  strength,  in  the  same  sul- 
phuric acid  coloured  with  bichromate.  For  quantitative  purposes 
the  method  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Easton's  syrup  is  liable  to  give  a  deposit  which  sometimes  con- 
tains quinine,  and  in  other  cases  appears  to  be  simply  ferric  phos- 
phate. The  tendency  to  deposit  is  often  prevented  by  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Veiinin-kUlers,  An  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  various 
commercial  vermin-killers  containing  strychnine  was  made  by  the 
author  in  1889  (Year-Book  Phami,,  1889,  page  434).  The  results 
showed  them  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  strychnine  with  rice  or 
wheat-starch,  usualjy  more  or  less  coloured.  Ultramarine  was  the 
most  usual  colouring  agent,  but  prussian  blue  was  met  with  in 
four  preparations  out  of  seventeen  examined,  in  one  case  the 
powder  containing  both  ultramarine  and  prussian  blue.     Carmine 

^  The  mode  of  operating  described  in  the  text  is  dne  to  B.  W.  Dwars. 
It  would  probably  be  better  to  wash  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  then  extract  the  quinine  in  the  free  state  by  agitating  the  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia  and  ether. 
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ig-matter  of  two  proparationB  and  soot  of  one.' 

In  ona  instance,  no  colouring-matter  whatever  was  present.* 

TTltrainariDe  is  readily  recognised  in  a  vermin-killer  by  tlio 
pecntiar  shade  of  blue  it  communicatoB  to  the  powder,  and  by  the 
oolonr  being  wholly  destroj^d  by  agitation  with  dilute  acid.  If  n 
little  of  the  powder  bo  placed  on  a  silver  coin  and  moistened  with 
dilut«  acid,  a  brown  stain  will  be  produced  on  the  coin  by  tiie 
•olphuretted  hydrogen  liberated  from  the  ultramarine.  Ultra- 
marine retains  its  blue  colour  after  ignition,  whereas  pruasian  blue 
leaves  a  brownish  residue  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  indigo  is  morL-  or 
leas  perfectly  consumed,  according  to  its  purity.  A  decidedly  form- 
ginoiis  ash  is  left  by  some  specimens  of  indigo.  Fruseian  blue  and 
iadigo  are  unaffected  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  residue 
left  after  heating  the  powder  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be 
washed  and  treated  with  caustic  aoda  solution,  it  will  be  unaffected 
if  composed  of  indigo ;  but  prussian  blue  will  be  turned  brown, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  will  contain  a  ferrocyanide,  and  hence  will 
jrield  a  blue  or  green  precipitate  or  coloration  when  it  is  acidulat4>d 
with  hydrochluric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  added. 

The  colour  of  a  vemiin-killer  should  not  merely  serve  as  a 
duiger«tgnal,  but  be  so  ehosen  as  to  facilitate  its  detection  in 
UKH  where  it  hna  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  suicide  or  murder. 
la  ■  cose  in  which  the  author  was  concerned,  a  murderer  would 
probably  have  escaped  conviction  but  for  the  detection  of  the  blue 
colouiing-matter  in  the  stomach  of  his  victim,  which  served  to 
ctmnect  him  with  the  administration  of  the  poison.* 

'  This  [irHpantioD  consisted  of  atryclmine-,  6"S  per  cent.;  Rttlive  buriani  car. 
bo&U*.  lE-OpGrcent.;  aad  wheat-flour  anil  joot,  ie'2  per  cent.  The  abject  of 
tlw  oombination  is  not  eridrDt. 

*  Suoh  a  oolourlcss  preparstion  is  biRbly  dangerooe.  Tcetliing  powders  uru 
■0  gtnentlly  colonred  pink  tbst  thry  nre  not  unfrequentlj  asked  for  ns  "  pink 
powilen,"  and  gray  powdars  arc  equally  common.  The  blue  col  do  riug.mn  tiers 
pNMat  oonBideratilu  advantagoa  over  such  pigmenU  as  aont  and  camiiue,  aiuae 
BO  food,  drink,  or  mnJiciDe  liaa  naturally  a  blue  coloar,  and  beuce  tbe  tint 
at  ono«  ittrKtB  attention. 

'  Soot  is  nusnilable  for  colouring  VCTrain-kille™,  as  llio  identification  of 
Btlante  partii^lca  of  carbaQ  ia  difficult  or  impossible  when  miied  with  food.  Of 
tli«  WuB  colouring- ma tten  practically  available,  ultramarine  is  too  readiJj 
d«atnif  ed  by  dilute  acida  and  by  the  gastric  juice,  thoogh  it  has  the  advantage 
of  IwiDg  rfftdily  detected,  and  of  being  undcstroyod  by  ignition.  Pruasian 
Una  i*  nnaSected  by  acida.  and  not  very  readily  aiTectcd  by  dilute  alkaline 
lirjalda.  Imtign  reaiats  alkaliea  stjll  l>*tter,  and  U  not  afTected  by  acidii,  except 
nitric  acid,  though  it  ia  at  once  bleached  by  oxidising  agentii,  and  is  also 
dEodoriacd  by  alknline  reducing  agenls.  In  minute  qnantily  it  is  lest  easily 
neogniied  tlian  pruasian  blue.    A  mi»lute  of  the  throe  pigmeota  would  I* 
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The  toxicity  of  vermin-killers  varies  within  wide  limits.  Of 
the  samples  examined  by  the  author,  the  weight  of  strychnine 
contained  in  a  packet  of  the  powder  varied  from  0'60  to  4*18 
grains,  the  retail  price  in  each  case  being  3d.  The  proportion 
of  strychnine  ranged  from  4*2  to  41*8  per  cent^ 

Strychnine  can  be  determined  in  vermin-killers  by  exhausting 
a  known  weight  of  the  dry  powder  with  chloroform  or  benzene, 
and  weighing  the  alkaloidal  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solvent 
The  insoluble  portion  must  be  examined  by  the  taste  and  oxida- 
tion-test, to  ensure  complete  extraction  and  the  absence  of  a 
salt  of  strychnine  insoluble  in  the  solvent  used.  An  alternative, 
and  in  many  respects  preferable,  method  is  to  treat  the  vermin- 
killer  with  cold  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  until  the 
residual  powder  has  no  bitter  taste,  and  gives  no  coloration  by 
the  oxidation-test.  The  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  the  strychnine  extracted  by  ether-chloroform,  which 
is  separated,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  weighed. 

Of  vermin-killers  containing  strychnine.  Battle's  preparation 
is  the  best  known,  and   most  extensively  used.      The  suicides 

preferable  to  any  one  or  two  of  them.  **  The  most  suitable  pigment  for  colour- 
ing vermin-killers  would  be  chrome-green  (CrjOs).  In  it  we  have  a  bright 
green  pigment  of  high  colouring  power,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acid  and  alkaline  liquids.  It  is  wholly  permanent  under  all  imaginable  con- 
ditions, and  is  not  affected  by  ignition.  Chromium  is  not  a  natural  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  is  not  used  internally  as  a  medicine,  and  is  not  liable  to 
bo  present  accidenttilly,  even  in  traces,  in  any  beverage  or  article  of  food.  It 
can  be  detected  and  determined  with  ease  and  certainty,  even  when  present  in 
very  minute  quantity.  Owing  to  its  insolubility,  oxide  of  chromium  would 
remain  wholly  unabsorbed  if  taken  internally.  Hence,  if  it  were  added  to 
preparations  of  strychnine,  &c.,  in  a  definite  and  invariable  proportion,  an 
estimate  of  the  minimum  amount  of  poison  taken  by  a  deceased  person  could 
be  arrived  at  by  determining  the  amount  of  chromium  contained  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  even  though  the  poison  itself  had  been  wholly  absorbed  or  decom- 
posed ;  and  this  could  be  effected  with  equal  ease  and  certainty  after  prolonged 
inhumation,  or  even  after  cremation  of  the  body." — A.  H.  A 1 1  en  ( Year-Book 
Pharm,,  1889,  page  439). 

^  It  does  not  follow  that  the  vermin-killer  which  contains  the  greatest 
weight  or  the  largest  proportion  of  strychnine  is  the  best  for  its  purpose. 
Clearly,  pure  strychnine  would  bo  inefficient,  and  hence  the  object  should  be 
to  compound  a  mixture  which  will  have  the  most  powerful  poisoning  effect 
compatible  with  its  attractive  and  appetising  character.  To  effect  this,  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  strychnine  should  be  masked  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
suitable  odorant  should  be  added.  This  object  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
in  one  instance,  for  the  powder  contained  sugar  and  had  a  powerful  smell 
of  assafoetida  and  oil  of  anise.  Most  of  the  vermin-killers  examined  by  the 
author  have  been  odoorleaa. 
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'mi  to  it  amount  to   many  scores,   and    prolmbly  to    hundreils. 
The   colouring-matter   of   Battle's   vermin-killer   appears  to  have 
W)n   uniformly  pruaaian  blue;    but    tho    following;    tabic    showg 
that  the  composition  ascribed  t^  tlie  preparation  has  varied  in 
other  roapecta  at  different  periods ; — 
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The  inert,  matter  of  vermin-killers  usually  consiata  of  rice-starch, 
though  in  Borne  cases  wheat-aour,  awl    occasionally  oatmeal,   ia 
aubatitutixl.       In  one  instance,  the    author  found  Iwth  rice   and 
wheat  starch,  the  powder  being  coloured  with  carmine. 

Brucine.    Brucia.   Cj^H^NjO,  ;  or  CgsHig(0CH3)s. 

Bnicino  occurs  in  association  with  strychnine  in  mtx  vomica,  St 
Ignatius'  beans,  and  false  angustura  bark  (page  3G0).     The  leaves 
of  ttryeknos  nux    vomica  are  stated    to  contain  brucine  but  no 
Btrychnine. 

In  chemical  constitution,  brucine  appears  to  be  a  dimethosy- 
•tryohnine.* 

Brucia    occurs   as    a    bitter,    white,    odourless,    crystalline    or 
amorphous  powder,  or  in  groups  of  very  delicate  needles  or  four- 
Bidod  prisma,  containing  15'45  per  cent,  of  water (  =  0(311501^20,-1- 

•tljchnioc  (M  per  cent)  given  by  Woodman  aod  Tidy  U  largely  in  oicuas  of 

■  Hansien  Gads  that  both  itrfcliDine  and  brncine  yield  by  oiidfttion  with 
ektODiio  «rid  mi«Dre  a  body  oonUining  C,.H„NA.  "'"1  bence  that  the 
dlffmaiDc  botvMta  Ibe  two  klkalaidi  iniut  b»  sooglit  in  tbe  renduBs.  G^^^  and 
CtR(0,  roipmti'cly,  removed  throuifL  the  oiidalion.     The  formw  of  tbesc  is 
i^udKl  M  pointinit  to  tho  preaonco  of  >  boniraie-auelciu  in  slvychniiio,  which 
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^H^O).^  When  moderately  heated  the  crystals  melt  and  lose  their 
water.  According  to  Guy,  hrucine  melts  at  115^,  and  sublimes 
at  204"*  C,  the  sublimate  being  usually  amorphous.  According 
to  Glaus  and  Rohre,  after  drying  at  IdO"",  brucine  melts  at 
178^ 

Brucine  is  more  soluble  than  strychnine  in  water,  dissolving  in 
1050  parts  of  cold,  and  less  than  half  that  proportion  of  boiling 
water.  In  alcohol  it  dissolves  very  readily,  a  fact  which  is 
employed  to  separate  it  from  strychnine.  Brucine  dissolves  in 
4  parts  of  chloroform,  in  440  of  ether,  in  60  of  benzene,  and  in ' 
120  of  petroleum  spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  fixed  caustic  alkalies, 
and  only  sparingly  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

Brucine  is  a  weaker  base  than  strychnine,  but  is  not  extracted 
from  acidulated  solutions  by  immiscible  solvents.  It  resembles 
strychnine  closely  in  its  general  characters,  but  is  less  poisonous, 
from  7  to  10  parts  of  brucine  having  the  same  physiological  effect 
as  1  part  of  strychnine.^  It  is  excreted  far  more  rapidly  than 
strychnine,  so  that  when  given  by  the  stomach  it  produces  little 
effect,  though  it  is  fatal  when  ii\jected  hypodermically  (T.  Lauder 
Brunt  on.  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.,  xlviL  143).'  Like  strychnine,  it  is 
not  acted  on  readily  by  cold  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  caustic  alkalies. 
It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
forms  readily  crystallisable  and  soluble  salts. 

On  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  brucine, 
brucine  nitrate  at  first  separates,  but  again  dissolves,  forming  a 
red  solution  from  which  dinitrobrucine,  CJ^^iP^^i^i^t^v 
separates  as  a  heavy,  granular,  blood-red  precipitate.  By  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  velvety, 
vermillion-coloured  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  chloroplatinate  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  dinitrobrucine  (Glaus  and  Rohre,  Ber., 
xiv.  765). 

Analytical  Gharactbbs  of  Brucinb. 

1.  Brucine  is  precipitated  in  a  free  state  on  adding  an  alkali  to 
the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  by 

^  From  analyses  of  their  platinons  compoands,  Eoefoed  is  of  opinion  that 
commercial  brucine  contains  two  homologous  alkaloids. 

^  According  to  Talk,  the  physiological  activity  of  strychnine  is  88^  times 
greater  than  that  of  brucine. 

'  T.  J.  Mays  {Jour,  Physiol, ,  viii.  891)  finds  that,  when  frogs  are  poisoned, 
brucine  primarily  affects  the  posterior  and  strychnine  the  anterior  extremities ; 
convulsions  occur  very  early  and  invariably  before  death  in  strychnine  poison- 
ing, and  veiy  late  or  fluently  not  at  all  in  bmdne  poisoning. 
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nutating  the  alkaline  liquid  with  ether- chloroform  in  tlw 
M  strychnine  (eee  page  364). 

3.  Srucine  fonns  a  eoluble  chromate,  a  fact  which  i[ 
tlly  used  to  separate  it  from  atrychaine.  A  better  separation  is 
effected  by  crystallising  the  free  alkaloids  from  hot  alcohol,  or  by 
conveiling  tlicm  into  ferrocyanides  (page  366). 

3,  When  treated  with  concentrated  enlphurie  ncid^  and  an 
oxidiffljig  agent,  brucice  does  not  give  the  coloured  products  so 
choracteiistic  of  strychnine. 

4,  The  most  satisfactory  reaction  of  bnicine  is  that  with  nitric 
acid.  On  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr. 
to  in  ether-chloroform  residue,  or  other  solid  product  containing 
brucine,  a  scarlet  or  blood-red  coloration  is  produced,  which  on 
heating  changes  to  yellowish  red,  and  finally  to  yellow.^  If  the 
mixture  he  now  cooled  and  treated  very  cautiously  with  stannous 
chloride  (or  other  reducing  agent,  such  as  sodium  thiosuiphnte),  a 
purple  coloration  is  produced,  which  is  destroyed  by  excess  of 
«itlier  nitric  acid  or  the  tin  salt.^ 

The  red  coloration  of  brucine  by  nitric  acid  may  likewise  be 
ilevelopeil  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
test-tube,  and  allowing  nitric  acid  to  run  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
heavier  liquid.  A  red  zona,  passing  to  yellow,  will  be  produced  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  If  cold  nitric  acid  be  added  to 
solid  brucine,  so  as  to  develop  the  red  colour,  and  the  moisture  bo 
than  largely  diluted  with  water,  a  body  called  knkotelin, 
C„H^NOj)jNiOj,  separates  in  yellow  flocks.  The  tillered  liquid, 
ftfter  neuttutisation  by  ammonia,  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcium 
oxalate  on  being  treated  with  calcium  chloride.  The  precipitated 
kokotelin  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lised therefrom  in  orange-red  or  yellow  scales. 

The  production  of  a  red  colour  with  nitric  acid,  accompanied  by 
■  fonuation  of  oxalic  acid  and  yellow  scales  or  crystals,  iusoluble 
ia  water  but  soiuble  in  dilute  aeids,  constitutes  a  combined  reaction 
which  is  peculiar  to  brucine. 

5.  Brucine  dissolves  iu  chlorine- water  with  re<l  colour.  On 
erapomtion,  dichlorobrucine,  CjjHs^ClgNgO^,  remain  a  aa  a 
reddish  brown,  amorphous  mass. 

6.  Potassium  bichromate  throws  down  from  solutions  of  hrucine 

■  AMwding  tc  tome  obnrvcTB.  itrang  siilpliuric  w^id  Imporlii  to  brucine  a 
rote  colour,  which  chsogea  Ent  to  yelJow  and  Uien  U>  jellowiBh  green. 

■  StrydiitiDe,  on  the  contrary,  gives  no  caloratioii  with  cold  aitrie  «cid,  but 
i*wtl«pBt  a  yellow  colour  on  trnrmiog. 

'  The  orange  colour  ^iroiluced  by  adding  nitric  acid  lo  mor|iliis  remnina 
nnehangcd  on  addition  of  sUnnoiu  chloride. 
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salts,  even  when  very  dilute,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  brucine 
chromate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  with  deep  red  colour 
in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  microscopic  appearance  of  brucine 
chromate  is  characteristic,  and,  together  with  its  behaviour  with 
nitric  acid,  distinguishes  the  precipitate  from  all  others  produced  by 
the  reagent. 

7.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  precipitates  produced  in 
brucine  solutions  by  platinic  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide 
are  also  highly  peculiar. 

8.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  only  slowly  precipitates  acidulated 
brucine  solutions,  and  affords  the  best  means  of  quantitatively 
separating  brucine  from  strychnine  (page  366). 

Nux  VomicSl.^     Poison-nuts.     Quaker  Buttons. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux  vmnica  are  known  by  the  above 
names.  Their  appearance  is  highly  characteristic.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  taste  intensely  bitter.^ 

If  powdered  nux  vomica  seeds  be  moistened  with  water  and 
examined  with  a  low  power,  the  characteristic  fibrous  hairs  can  be 
readily  recognised.  They  acquire  a  yellow  colour  on  adding  iodised 
potassium  iodide,  while  the  rest  of  the  powder  becomes  brown. 
Touched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  the  powder  acquires  an  orange-red 
colour,  gradually  destroyed  on  adding  stannous  chloride. 

Nux  vomica  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  plant-constituents, 
the  poisonous  alkaloids  strychnine  and  b  r  u  c  i  n  e,'  a  glucoside 
called  loganin,  and  a  peculiar  acid  named  strychnic  or 
igasuric  acid. 

Strychnic  or  Ioasurio  Acid  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  tannin. 
It  was  obtained  by  Hohn  (1873)  as  an  amorphous  yellowish- 
white  mass  of  strongly  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It 
gives  a  dark  green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate,  and  rapidly  reduces  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 

^  French  ;  Noix  vomiques.     German ;  Krdhenauyenf  Brechnuss. 

*  The  powder  of  nux  vomica  has  a  grayish-bufif  colour,  and,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  has  been  sold  by  a  registered  druggist  in  mistake  for 
jalap.  Death  has  been  caused  by  the  sale  of  nux  vomica  for  liquorice  powder, 
which,  by  artificial  light,  is  of  somewhat  similar  appearance  {Phamu  Jour,, 
[8],  xvi.  401). 

'  If  a  microscopic  section  of  nux  vomica  be  treated  with  petroleum  spirit  to 
remove  the  fat,  the  parts  containing  brucine  will  then  assume  a  bright  red 
colour  on  being  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  selenic  and  nitric  acids.  To 
detect  strychnine,  the  section  is  treated  in  succession  with  petroleum  spirit 
and  absolute  alcohol  (to  remove  sugar  and  brucine),  and  then  tested  with  a 
solution  of  cerium  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  (0.  Lindt,  Chem,  CetUr.,  1884, 
page  498). 
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LooANiN  exists  in  nux  vomica  seeds,  but  more  largely  (4  to  5 
per  cent)  in  the  pulp  in  which  they  lie  embedded  in  the  fruit. 
Dun  Stan  and  Short  (PAarm.  Jawr.,  [3],  xiv.  1025)  obtained 
loganin  in  prismatic  crystals  by  cooling  the  liquid  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting this  substance  with  chloroform-alcohol  (4  : 1).  After  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  the  crystals  contained  C2S^34Pu*  *^ 
empirical  formula  identical  with  that  of  arbutin,  from  which,  how- 
ever, loganin  is  distinguished  by  its  much  higher  melting-point  (above 
200°  C),  and  by  not  yielding  quinol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Loganin  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so  in 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzene.  It  developes  no  colour  with  nitric 
acid  or  other  oxidising  agents,  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  not 
affected  by  solutions  of  lead,  iron  or  silver,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  When  gently  warmed  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  loganin  gives  a  fine  red  colour,  changing  to  purple  on  stand- 
ing. When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  reducing 
glucose  and  loganetin,  which  latter  body  behaves  with 
solvents  and  reagents  very  similarly  to  loganin  itself. 

For  the  asmtj  of  nux  vomica,  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  Short  {Phamu 
Jour,,  [3],  xiii.  665,  1055)  recommend  that  5  grammes  of  the 
finely-divided  seeds  (previously  dried  at  100°  C.)  should  be  ex- 
hausted in  a  Soxhlet  tube  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  or  two  hours, 
with  a  mixture  of  40  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  10  of  alcohol^  The 
solution  is  agitated  with  25  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (5  per  cent.), 
and  the  chloroform  separated  and  again  agitated  with  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  acid.  The  separated  acid  solutions  are  filtered,  if  necessary, 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  shaken  twice  with  chloroform, 
using  15  cc.  each  time.  The  chloroformic  solution  is  separated, 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  at  100°  for  about  an  hour, 
or  till  constant  in  weight.    The  following  results  were  obtained  : — 


Description  of  Sample. 

Date  of 
Collection. 

Total  Percentage 
of  Alkaloids. 

Bombay,  fine,   .... 
Bombay,  ordinary,    . 

Bombay, 

Cochin, 

Cochin, 

Madras 

Madras, 

1877 
1877 
1883 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1883 

3-46 
314 
3-90 
3-04 
3-60 
2-74 
315 

Average, 

3-29 

^  This  mixture  is  described  by  the  authors  as  one  containing  25  per  cent,  of 
aleohoL 
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The  alkaloid  in  powdered  commercial  nux  vomica  ranged  from 
2-56  to  3-57  per  cent.^ 

Ether-chloroform  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  un- 
mixed chloroform  in  the  foregoing  process,  and  the  alkaloids 
may  be  conveniently  titrated  with  a  standard  mineral  acid  and 
methyl-orange  instead  of  being  weighed.  One  c.c.  of  decinormal 
acid  neutralises  0*0364  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  brucine  and  strych- 
nine in  molecular  proportions  (334 :  394).  When  desired,  the 
strychnine  and  brucine  may  be  separately  determined  as  described 
on  page  367. 

Extract  op  Nux  Vomica,  B.P.,  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by 
exhausting  the  dried  and  powdered  seeds  with  somewhat  diluted 
spirit  (4:1),  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid.  Formerly  the 
extract  varied  considerably  in  strength,  twelve  specimens  of  the 
commercial  article  examined  byDunstan  and  Short  in  1884 
{Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xiv.  443)  containing  proportions  of  total 
alkaloids  ranging  from  10'32  to  17'54  per  cent.;  while  the  ratio 
of  strychnine  to  brucine  varied  from  1:1  up  to  1 :  1*7 9.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  water  only  varied  between  13*6  and 
19 '7  per  cent.* 

In  the  PJiarmacopoeia  of  1885,  the  extract  is  directed  to  be 
standardised  so  as  to  contain  15  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.  For 
its  assay,  10  grains  of  the  extract  are  directed  to  be  dissolved  in 
J  oz.  of  water,  heating  gently  if  necessary,  and  a  solution  of  30 
f^^rains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  ^  oz.  of  water  added.  The  solution 
is  then  agitated  with  ^  oz.  of  chloroform,  which  extracts  the 
alkaloids.  This  treatment  should  be  repeated  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3], 
xix.  625),  after  which  the  chloroform  is  shaken  with  dilute  acid, 
and  this  solution  extracted  with  chloroform  and  ammonia  in  the 
manner  already  described  (page  385). 

As  strychnine  is  greatly  more  active  than  brucine,  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  alkaloids  in  the  extract  are  by  no 
means  constant,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  pre- 

^  Powdered  nux  vomica  has  frequently  been  dried  at  a  temperature  above 
100°,  in  which  case  the  chloroform-alcohol  extract  often  contains  colouring- 
matter  which  ultimately  contaminates  the  alkaloid.  In  such  cases  the  brown 
colour  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  chloroform-alcohol  solution  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate  (6  per  cent)  before  treating 
it  with  dilute  acid. 

^Beokurts  (PJiarm,  Jour.,  [3],  xx.  841)  found  in  five  samples  of  nux 
vomica  extract  the  ratio  of  strychnine  to  brucine  varied  only  between  48 :  57 
and  64 :  46. 

'  The  absence  of  relation  between  the  total  extractive  matter  and  the  alka* 
loids  of  nux  vomica  renders  the  official  method  of  standardising  the  extract 
very  unsatisfactory. 
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)te  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  actual  strjchiiiiie  rather  ihau 
that  of  the  total  alkaloids. 

G.  F.  Schacbt  {PJutrm.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  851)  recoiiimemls 
tot  the  rapid  assay  of  tiux  vomica  exLraul.  that  I  gramme  be  dis- 
Bolved  in  30  o.c  of  water,  the  solution  acidulated  with  1  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  warmed  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  It  is  then  filtci'ed  and  made  up  to  100  c.c.  Ten  c.c.  of 
this  solution  is  than  titrated  with  ^  Muyer's  solution  (page  139), 
each  cc  of  which  represents  O'OOISI  j^ramme  of  mixed  etrychnine 
and  brucine.'  The  results  by  thia  process  are  stnted  to  agree 
cloBely  with  those  obtained  by  the  grdvimctric  method. 

Isax  vomica  extract  contains  from  9  to  about  30  per  cent,  of 
Brat«r,  and  some  specimens  lose  and  others  gain  weight  ou  exjiogure. 

TlKCruRK  op  Ncx  Vomica,  B.P.,  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  extract  in  slightly  diluted  spirit, so  as  to  contain  1  grain 
of  total  alkaloids  in  each  iluid  ounce;  equivalent  to  0-229  grain 
per  100  mwisures.  Dunstanond  Short  (Year-Dook  Pharm., 
1883,  p.  476)  found  the  specific  gravity  of  twelve  commercial  tiuc- 
tnrea,  obtained  from  the  [iriucipal  London  manufacturers,  to  vary 
from  -8377  to  ■85&2 ;  the  proportion  of  strychnine  from  0-046  to 
0'131,  with  imaverageof  0-080perceut.;  the  brucine  from  0  075  to 
0'239,  nveratjingO'lSO  percent.;  and  the  total  alkaloid  from  0'124 
to  0'3C0.  with  an  average  of  0-218  per  cent.  Before  1885,  when 
the  tincture  was  directed  to  be  prepared  from  a  duly  etandardiaed 
extract,  ila  strength  was  very  variable.*  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
may  be  usaayed  by  evaporating  the  spirit  from  50  c.c,  treating  the 
residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  chloroform,  separating  the 
aclJ,  and  extracting  the  alkaloids  by  Ftmmonia  and  chloroform. 

Alkaloids  of  Curare. 

The  Indian  arrow-poison*  known  as  curare,  curari, 
wourali,  woorara,  orurari  is  a  poisonous  extract  prepared 

'  The  iolulion  is  prepared  with  1  -355  gramnip  of  mercuric  chloride  mid  <  '98 
of  potuunni  iodidu  in  the  litro. 

*  Til*  pnipamlion  of  the  tinttiire  of  nax  vomic*  from  a  standardined  rxtraet 
bu  apt^"*"^'/  luled  to  secare  anifnrmi^  in  Jti  campoiition ;  for  of  tweoty- 
fcnir  Bmptps  of  tliv  commercial  tincture purclisied  li;  N.  H,  Martin  in  1S8S, 
nine  montlis  nfter  tbe  [lublication  of  the  new  edition  of  the  riiarmiKepma, 
elevm  ahowixi  tiy  their  pale  yellow  colour  that  they  had  besB  prepared  by  the 
old  pnMtaa  &om  the  weds,  aud  contained  from  O'llB  to  0-£S8  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloida  i  while  the  percentage  of  total  alkalaida  in  the  lhirt«en  HBDlples 
wUeb  by  their  light  brown  colour  sbawed  they  had  been  pwpared  from  the 
ttrtnnt,    ranged  from  O'lSd  to  O'SIS  per  cent.   {I'car-Booi:  Pharm.,  ISSO, 

■  Th«  inl«n(ely  active   arrow-poison   used  bj-  tbe  pigaties  met  with  by 
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from  the  bark  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  a  native  of  Guiana,  together 
with  other  vegetable  extracts.^  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  black, 
shining,  brittle,  resinoid  mass,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  About 
83  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  79  in  diluted  spirit.  A  mixture 
of  glycerin  and  diluted  spirit  dissolves  85  per  cent.,  but  it  is  only 
slightly  acted  on  by  ether  or  chloroform,  even  in  presence  of  a  free 
alkali.  Curare,  as  imported,  varies  much  in  strength,  and  often  con- 
tains calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous, 
and  should  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care.  Curare  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cut  or  scratch,  and,  indeed, 
should  never  be  touched  with  the  naked  fingers,  or  powdered  or 
manipulated  in  the  dry  state. 

"  Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  tnie  nature  of  woorara.  According 
to  Waterton  it  is  prepared  from  several  different  plants,  two 
species  of  poisonous  ants,  and  the  fangs  of  certain  snakes ;  while 
Schomburgk  states  that  it  consists  of  vegetable  matter  alone, 
and  chiefly  of  the  bark  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  .  .  .  That  there  are 
at  least  several  varieties  of  this  substance  current  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians  seems  to  be  fully  established  .  .  . ;  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  each  tribe  has  its  own  method  of  preparing  the 
poison  "  (T.  G.  W  0  r  m  1  e  y,  Micro-Cliemistry  of  Poisons). 

Curarine  exercises  both  a  paralysing  and  tetanising  action,  but  it 
appears  to  owe  its  chief  poisonous  properties  to  its  action  on  the 
nerves  of  motion,  which  it  paralyses,  so  that  an  animal  under  its 
influence  dies  of  suffocation  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest.  Hence  its  physiological  effects  closely  resemble  those 
produced  by  methyl-strychnine.  According  to  J.  T  i  1 1  i  e,  when 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  examination  of  the  action  of  curare 
on  the  spinal  cord  are  avoided,  curare  produces  tetanus  just  like 
strychnine.  Curare  appears  not  to  act  as  a  poison  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  but  when  employed  as  a  hypodermic  injection  '015 
grain  has  been  found  fatal  to  a  rabbit,  and  '004  grain  to  a  frog. 
If,  after  administration  of  curare,  life  be  maintained  by  artificial 
respiration,  symptoms  of  diabetes  ntellitus  are  observed,  and  the 
urine  is  found  to  contain  sugar. 

Neither  strychnine  nor  brucine  has  been  detected  in  curare,  and 
that  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  preparation  are  not  due  to  methyl- 
strychnine  is  apparently  proved  by  the  superior  toxicity  of  lie 
vegetable  extract.  J.  Tillie  {Jour.  Anaf.  and  Physiol,  1890) 
attributes  both  the  paralysing  and  tetanising  action  of  curare  to 

H.  M.  Stanley  in  Central  Africa  is  compounded  from  five  plants.     Its  toxic 
action  is  believed  by  K  M.  Holmes  to  be  due  toerythrophloeine  and 
strychnine  {Pharm,  Jour. ,  [8],  xxi.  917). 
*  See  a  valuable  paper  by  J.  Moss,  Pharm.  Jour.,  [8],  viiL  121. 


cumiiii},  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  preparation  coutainB 
■t  least  two  active  alkaloida,  one  having  a  paralysing  and  the  other 
B  tetanising  action  (as  is  the  case  witb  Colabac  beau).' 

Cumre  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia  and  as 
an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  strychuine. 

CctUBiNB  is  the  nanie  given  to  tha  physiologiually  active  baae  of 
caiare,  and  the  improbable  formula  CjgHjjN  has  been  ascribed  to 
it.  Cuiarine  has  been  variously  described  by  diUercnt  obaerveie, 
Bod  it  appears  certain  that  the  products  have  been  of  very  discordant 
ehunctera,  Curarine  ia  described  (IS65)  by  Preyer  (CJiem. 
NeiD»,  xiL  10)  as  crystallising  in  very  hygroscopic  four-sided  prisms, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  only 
slightly  so  in  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
Tienzene,  turpentine  and  carbon  disulphide. 

The  ai^ueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  curarine  have  a  bitter 
taste  and  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  The  base  is  said  to  form 
crystallisable  salts  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids.' 
The  commercial  curarine  prepared  by  Merck,  according  to  Biihrn's 
method,  is  described  as  a  yellowish  brown,  amorphous  powder  of 
intensely  bitter  taste,  easily  solubio  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  shows  uo  perceptible  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forms  no  true  salts ;  but  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  in 
dilttt«  acid  to  a.  syrup,  acicutar  crystals  of  an  inactive  decomposi- 
tion-product are  formed,  whereas  the  lethal  dose  for  guinea-pigs 
of  cumrine  itself  is  stated  at  0'00035  gramme  per  kilogramme  of 
wdght.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  Merck's  curarine 
with  crimson  colour,  changed  to  bluish  by  potassium  bichromate. 

With  strong  nitric  acid  Preyer  found  curarine  to  give  a  purple 
coloration,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  magnificent 
and  lasting  blue  colour.  C.  Bernard  found  the  colour  with 
sslphnric  ncid  to  he  a  carmine-red. 

If  a  Alterud  and  highly  concentrated  solution  of  curarine  be 
nixed  with  dilute  glycerin,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
bichtonato  added,  umorphons  curarine  chromate  is  precipitated. 
Even  aft«r  solution  in  boiling  water  it  is  again  deposited  in  an 
amorphous  state,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from  strychnine 
'  That  Che  tcUnising  iction  o{  ourare  is  due  to  tlie  eptcin  of  Stryohnot 
nuployGd  for  iU  preparation,  »nii  not  to  picrotoxio  or  otlier  prilicipleg  derived 
from  the  iruious  pInnU  flometimes  used  in  conjunction  uiitb  it,  ib  proved  hy 
Hm  fact  that  a  guuuine  apeciraen  of  the  liatlc  of  SCryehnoi  loxt/era  produced  tli« 
•Am*  aymptoms  (J.  TillU,  Joar.  AnaL  aitd  Phyaiol.,  ixv.  42;  see  also 
Nikolaki  nod  Dogiel,  Ymr-Ba^  Pharm,,  1801,  page  IDS). 

'  Anwrding  to  SDcbs  {Annaltn,  cxai.  254),  Freyvr's  cryiitADIiie  curarins 
aalpliate  cuoidsted  of  impure  caluiiiui  [iliuapliatH  [})  witli  iiiechauiually  odlierinjj 
cnrarina. 
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chroniate,  which  forms  well-defined  crystals.  Curarine  chromate 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  is  strychnine  chromate,  and  is  never 
perfectly  precipitated  even  by  addition  of  glycerin  or  alcohoL 

If  the  precipitate  of  curarine  chromate  be  kept  for  some  time  it 
decomposes,  but  if  treated  without  delay  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  developes  a  magnificent  blue  colour,  which  is 
often  violet  in  the  presence  of  impurities.  (Pelican  observed  a 
brilliant  red  coloration.)  The  reaction  simulates  that  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner  with  strychnine,  but  curarine  can  be  separated 
from  strychnine  by  rendering  the  cold  solution  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  then  filtering.  Strychnine  will  be  found  iu  the 
precipitate,  whilst  the  curarine  will  remain  in  the  liquid,  owing  to 
its  solubility  in  water.  The  filtrate  may  be  agitated  with  chloroform 
or  benzene  to  remove  any  trace  of  strychnine,  the  aqueous  liquid 
concentrated  and  the  curarine  converted  into  chromate  and  tested 
further,  as  already  described. 

Curarine  is  very  unstable,  and  hence  its  solution  should  be 
subjected  to  as  little  manipulation  as  possible. 

CuRiNE  exists,  according  to  B ohm  (Ber,,  xx.  143),  together 
with  curarine  in  many  specimens  of  commercial  curare.  Curine  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  curare,  though  in  some' cases 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  for  its  complete  solution.  Upon 
rendering  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  a  dirty 
green  precipitate  of  impure  curine  is  found,  which,  by  successive 
purifications  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  again  with  ether,  may  be 
obtained  in  a  micro-crystalline  condition.  Curine  is  described  as 
melting  at  160°  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  being  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  freely  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  dilute  acids,  but  less 
readily  in  ether.  The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  curine  is  the 
formation  of  a  voluminous  white  precipitate  with  metaphosphoric 
acid.  Curine  itself  is  stated  by  Bohm  to  be  physiologically  in- 
active (in  doses  of  5  to  10  milligrammes),  but  by  treating  it  with 
methyl  iodide  he  obtained  the  hydriodide  of  a  new  base  which 
possessed  an  intense  curare  action,  1  milligramme  killing  a  guinea- 
pig  (weighing  1600  giammes)  in  one  hour.  J.  T  i  1 1  i  e  (f/b«r». 
Anat  and  FhysioL,  xxv.  42)  states  that  curine  has  no  apparent 
action  on  motor  nerves,  but  when  hypodermically  injected  acts  on 
the  hearts  of  both  frogs  and  rabbits  as  a  paralysant  similar  to 
veratrine  or  digitalis  As  curine  is  liable  to  be  present  in  curare 
in  very  variable  proportions,  its  possible  presence  in  commercial 
curarine  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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GINGHOXA  ALKALOIDS.' 

The  v.irioua  species  of  the  fiimily  ot  pUnts  kuown  as  the 
Cinehonacf(e  yield  an  extraordiimry  number  of  closely  analogovis 
aUtaloida.  These  basca  exist  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  in  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  and  are  remarkahle  for  their  valuable  febrifuge 
properties. 

The  constitution  of  the  cinchona  tuMs  ia  nt  present  very  iniper- 
fectly  understood.  Quinamino  and  cupreine  are  known  to  contain 
hydroxy l-group«,  and  quinine  and  cinchonJne  and  their  isomers 
have  beeii  proved  to  be  derivatives  of  quinoline.  An  abstract  of 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  aubject  is  given  on  page  168. 

Any  siitisfactory  classification  of  the  cinchona  bases  in  the 
present  ini|ierfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  their  constitution,  and 
in  some  cases  oven  of  their  empirical  formulos  is  manifestly  imi>os- 
sible.  Isomeriani  is  common,  and  on  slight  provocation  quinine 
and  some  others  sufTer  polymerisation,  with  or  without  losing  the 
elements  of  water,  forming  amorphous  "  apo-"  or  an  hydro-bases. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggeBtive  method  of  classifying  the  cinchona 
hoses  and  thuir  allies  is  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule,  and  subdivide  tliese  classes 
according  to  other  analogies. 

The  following  (piiges  392,  393)  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  alkaloids 
hitherto  isolated  from  the  various  apecies  of  cinchona  and  allied 
barks.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  the  natural  cinchona  bases, 
the  existence  of  which  as  chemical  indiviiiuals  has  ht'en  fairly 
well  estalilishcd  up  to  the  present  time;  hut  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  include  all  that  actually  exist. 

As  ia  evident  from  the  table,  iaomarism  is  very  common  among 
tlic  ciiicbona  bases.  Thus  the  two  best-known  bases  ore  quinine 
and  cinchonine.  Isomcrides  of  these  bases  coexist  with  them  in 
the  bark,  and  arc  called  n^spectively  quinu/ine  and  cinchonii^ine. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  iMtae  usually  termed  ciiichouidine 
pi«sents  the  closest  parallelism  with  quinine,  and  that  cinchonino 
is  the  analogue  of  quinidine. 

Tlie  four  bases  above  mentioned  arc  the  chief  crystallisahle 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  bnrks,  but  there  exist  with  tliem,  or  are 
formed  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  cerUtiii  amorphous  iaomerides 
called  respectively  quintci'ne  and  cinchonicin*.  It  is  doubtful  how 
for  thesQ  liases  pro-exist  in  the  bark,  the  natural  amorphous  alka- 
loids  hning    probably   the    an  hydro-derivatives  (Itquinicine   and 
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dicinehonicine,  and  distinct  from  the  amorphous  products  formed 
from  the  crystallisable  bases  by  the  action  of  heat  or  acids. 

In  addition  to  these  isomers  and  anhydro-derivatives  of  the 
cinchona  bases,  there  exist  various  homologues  and  isologues  of 
them.  Quinine  itself  is  probably  a  methyl-cupreino  and  a 
methoxy-cinchonine. 

Certain  of  the  cinchona  bases  {e.g.,  cupreinc)  exhibit  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  form  stable  crystalline  compounds  with 
other  of  the  bases.  It  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  these 
remarkable  compounds,  having  different  physical  properties  in  the 
form  of  salts  as  well  as  in  the  free  state,  has  led  to  the  isolation 
and  description  of  various  bases  which  will  hereafter  be  found  to 
be  compounds. 

The  less  important  cinchona  bases  have  no  recognised  position 
in  commerce  or  medicine,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  specimens  of  commercial  alkaloids  called 
by  the  better-known  names.  Commercial  quinine  is  liable  to 
retain  traces  of  cinchonine,  quinidine  and  hydroquinine,  and 
generally  contains  notable  proportions  of  cinchonidine.  Hydro- 
cinchonidine  is  sometimes  present  in  commercial  cinchonidine, 
while  quinidine  contains  hydroquinidine  and  hydroquinine. 
Quinamine  and  conquinamine  are  probably  not  unfrequently  present 
in  commercial  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Oeneral  Properties  of  Cinchona  Bases. 

The  cinchona  alkaloids  all  have  well-defined  basic  characters, 
some  of  them  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  displace  ammonia  from 
its  compounds.     Their  salts  are  usually  crystallisable. 

In  the  free  state,  the  cinchona  alkaloids  are  colourless  or  faintly- 
yellow  solids,  often  readily  fusible,  but  not  volatile  without 
decomposition.  They  have  generally  but  little  solubility  in  water, 
but  dissolve  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and  generally  with  great 
facility  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Such  as  are  soluble  in  the  last  two 
liquids  are  removed  from  their  ammoniacal  solutions  by  agitation 
with  ether  or  chloroform,  but  in  no  case  will  ether  or  chloroform 
remove  them  from  an  aqueous  solution  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anhydrous  sulphates 
of  many  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  chloroform,  and 
still  more  readily  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  absolute  alcohol. 
This  fact  is  sometimes  utilised  for  detecting  adulterations  (p.  417). 

The  solutions  of  some  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  in  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  exhibit  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  which  is 
visible  even  in  very  dilute  liquids.  This  fluorescence  is  destroyed 
by  adding  an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  haloid  salt 
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The  solutions  of  the  cinchonfi  alkaloids  exert  a  well-marked 
rotatory  actiun  on  poloriaed  light,  the  rotation  being  in  some  casea 
right-  and  in  others  left-handed.  The  apecilic  rotation  ia  affected 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  solvent  employed  and  by  the  [mi- 
portioQ  of  free  acid  present,  which  circumstances  greatly  redu<:e 
the  practical  value  of  the  optical  activity  for  the  identification  and 
quantitative  determination  of  the  unmixed  alkaloids. 

On  adding  a  Axed  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate  or  ammonia  to  the 
solution  of  8  Bait  of  one  of  the  cinchona  bases,  tiie  sparingly  soluble 
alkaloid  is  usually  separated  in  a  free  state,  and  is  in  some  cases 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  On  agitating  the  alkaline 
liquid  with  chloroform,  the  precipilftted  alkaloid  ia  usually  dis- 
solved,' and  may  be  recovered  iu  a  free  state  by  separating  the 
chlorofurm,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  steam-heat.  By 
adding  more  chloroform  to  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  repeating  the 
Dotation,  the  complete  extraction  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  ensured. 
and  the  process  made  quantitative  (see  page  419).  Ether  may  be 
substituted  for  cliloroform  in  the  case  of  quinine  and  other 
aUcaloids  readily  dissolved  by  it. 

The  cinchona  bnaes  are  tertiary  amines ;  for  when  treated  with 
an  alkyl  iodide  they  form  additive-compounds  which  are  converted 
"by  treatment  with  oxide  of  silver  into  powerful  soluble  bases 
analogous  to  the  tetre thy  1 -ammonium  hydroxide  (page  19). 

Many  of  tiie  cinchona  alkaloids  form  two  series  of  salts  ;  neutral 
(improperly  called  "  baaie  "),  and  acid  salts.  The  neutral  sulphates 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  have,  when  anhydrous,  the  general  formula 
BfHjSO^.  They  have  a  neutral  reaction  to  litmus  and  methyh 
onmge,  and  are  generally  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  the 
Gorre»[xmdiDg  acid  or  bi-sulphates  (BHjSO,)  ore  generally  readily 
soluble.     In  some  cases  still  more  acid  sulphates  are  known. 

The  sulphates  of  many  of  the  cinchona  bases  possess  the  property 
of  combining  with  iodine,  the  compounds  produced  being  in  some 
caxa  of  a  very  complex  character.  Certain  of  these  "iodo- 
salphste s,"  of  which  the  quinine  compound  orherepathite 
ia  the  ty{te,  possess  tlie  remarkable  optical  properties  of  the  tour- 
midtno  (see  page  403). 

When  a  salt  of  one  of  the  nnturnl  cinchona  bases  is  heated  for 
a  prolonged  period  to  a  high  temperature,  the  alkaloid  undergoes  a 
carious  change.  It  becomes  iucapablo  of  crystallising,  a  property 
sonetjmes  extending  to  its  suits.  The  change  occurs  most  readily 
by  exposing  the  aciil  sulpliato  of  the  alkaloid  to  a  temperature  of 
100'  till  anhydrous,  and  then  increasing  the  heat  for  some  time 
'  Thii  1b  not  lite  aa»  vntit  cuprelne  and  soma  other  alkaloids,  which  torni 
dtfiliit«  urmpounils  vitli  the  GxctL  slkalies  in  the  ume  manner  as  morphinL'. 
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to  about  130*  C.  No  means  are  at  present  known  by  which  the 
modified  alkaloid  can  be  restored  to  its  original  crystallisable  con- 
dition. 

When  the  cinchona  bases  are  heated  with  strong  liydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*1 25)  to  150°  for  six  to  ten  hours,  they  are  converted 
into  apo-  or  anhydro-derivatives  of  basic  character,  the  change  in 
the  case  of  quinine  and  quinidine  being  attended  with  evolution 
of  methyl  chloride  (Hesse,  AnnaL,  ccv.  314). 

When  the  sulphates  of  quinine,  cinchoniue,  and  cinchonidine 
are  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, they  are  converted  into  "iso-bases"  (Hesse,  Annal.j 
ccxliii.  131),  which  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  parent 
alkaloids.  Hydroquinine,  hydroquinidine,  and  hydrocinchonidine 
are  converted  by  the  same  treatment  into  the  corresponding  sul- 
phonic  acids,  which  are  compounds  of  distinct  Wsic character. 

With  platinic  chloride,  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  cinchona  bases 
form  chloroplatinates  of  the  general  formula  BH^PtCl^ 
but  many  of  them  also  form  salts  containing  BgHgPtClg.  Salts  of 
this  constitution  are  produced  on  adding  sodio-platinic  chloride  to 
neutral  solutions  of  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonidine,  and  homo- 
cinchonidine  (Hesse,  Annal.j  ccvii.  922).  The  auro-chlo- 
rides  of  the  cinchona  bases  are  mostly  unstable,  and  liable  to 
speedy  decomposition  with  separation  of  finely-divided  metallic  gold. 

Certain  of  the  cinchona  bases  give  a  deep  green  coloration  or 
precipitate  when  their  solutions  are  treated  with  chlorine  or 
bromine  water,  and  ammonia  subsequently  added.  This  reaction 
is  known  as  the  'Hhalleioquin  test''  (see  also  page  401). 

Most  of  the  cinchona  bases  are  very  completely  precipitated  by 
tannic  and  picric  acids,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  and  certain  other 
reagents.  These  reactions  are  sometimes  used  for  their  detection 
and  separation. 

On  treatment  in  solution  with  bromine- water  in  slight  excess, 
the  cinchona  bases  are  converted  into  bromo-derivatives. 
The  number  of  atoms  of  bromine  taken  up  varies  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  alkaloid.  According  to  T.  Fawssett  {PJiamu 
Jour.f  [3],  xix.  915),  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cupreine  react  with 
approximately  Br^,  hydroquinine  with  Br^,  and  cinchonine,  cinchoni- 
dine, and  "  amorphous  quinine"  with  Brj.  On  heating  the  cinchona 
bases,  or  their  hydrochlorides  or  sulphates,  with  acetic  anhydride 
to  about  80°  C.  for  a  few  hours,  they  are  converted  into  acetyl- 
derivatives  (Wright  and  Beckett,  Jour.  Chem,  SoCy 
xxix.  655;  0.  Hesse,  Annal.,  ccv.  314).  With  the  exception  of 
the  acetyl-derivative  of  quinine,  all  these  compounds  are  amorphous. 
They  can  be  dried  at  100°  without  change,  are  readily  soluble  in 
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dilute  acitts,  nnd  are  thrown,  down  na  resinous  precipitates  by 
ftlknlica.  On  treatment  with  alcoholic  potnali  they  are  hydrolysed 
into  acetic  acid  and  the  original  bases.  The  acetjlnleriviitives  of 
qninino  and  quinidiiie  give  the  thallcioquic  reaction. 

The  more  important  properties  of  the  leading  cinchona  alkaloids 
may  te  aurumarised  as  follows  : — 

{SydTotal  crystals  aw  fomiod  by  Qninine,  Quinidioe,  Paytine,  Cupreinr, 
CiUfonine,  Churamino. 
AnKydroui  sryttaU  are  formed  hy  CinchoniDs,  Ciiii'Iiiiuiiline,  Qainamine. 
Naerffitalt  nre formed  by  Paricine,  Quinicine,  Diqainicine,  Dieinchoaiciiie. 
(Readilti  .laluble  in  EUitr  :—Clmi\'we,  QuinBmine,  Paytine,  Quinicia?,  Java- 
Sptringly  »oluhte  in  Hfter.-— Cinchonidioo,  Quini'line,  Cn[ireine, 
Almaat  insolublt  in  Ether .— CinehonJne. 

flkilro-TotaUrry  solutions  in  aloohol  ore  forme'l  by  Ciiiclioiiine,  Cinfhon- 
juine,    QninidiDE,    Chsinnniiie,    Qainicine,    Diiioiui- 

y  solations  in  alcohol  are  formed  by  Ciuchonidine,  Hydro- 
einithouidine,  HamodnclioDidiDe,  Paytine,  Capreine,  Qtiinio?, 
Hjdroqujninc,  Cnaconine,  Aricioe. 

t  Klutioni  in  dilute  sulplinric  auid  are   formed  by  Quinine. 

Qniniiline,  Bydroquiaioe,  Hydroquinidine,  Diquinicinii. 

b  Jfuamanee  is  exhibitBd  by  tolntions  of  Cinohunine,  CiiichouidiDe, 

Hydraciaelionidine,  llomocinchonidine,  Qumnniino,  Quinicitte,  Diciu' 

ehonicine,  Cusconine,  Cui'raine. 

fTlutUtioquiu  is  formed  by  Qainine,  Quinidine,  Quiniob^,  Diquinicine, 

nydroquinine,  Hydroquinidinp,  Cnpreine. 
{  TMlfU/q^it  ta  not  fonuod  by  ApoquinidlDe,  CtachoDice,  CinchonidiDe, 
HotDodncbonidiiie,   KydrociticboiildinD,    CitiohaiiiciDP,   Dicinchoni- 
ofne,  QuicamiDe,  CiDclioanmine. 

ne.     Quinia. 

C^Hj^NjOa;  or  CaH(,{O.CH3)N.C5,H„(OH)N.CH,. 

Quinine  is  the  most  important  of  the  cinchona  bases,  and  appears 

b>  possess  the  most  powerfully  febrifuge  properties.     Its  mode  of 

pt^MintioD   from  the  bark  is  based  on  the  same  principles  ns  its 

dattmnination  in  the  snme.^ 

'^ThaOnely-pnvdered  bark  iagrauiid  to  a  thin  paste  witli  lime,  caustic  soda, 
arsodJniD  culiaDate,  and  extracted  witli  vann  peraSln  oil.  On  standiag  tho 
oil  ttpmUs,  when  it  is  run  off  and  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid ;  this  solutioii 
!•  belled,  and  whilst  boiling  ia  Deutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and  allowed 
fa>  CmI.  Qninino  Bnlpbate  orystalliau  out  on  oooling.  whilst  ciDchonidlne, 
d&^nino,  and  quinidine  remain  in  aolution  la  sii1p1iat«s.  The  rjuinine  sul- 
pttat*  U  puiilloil  by  rccry stall isation  after  treatment  with  animal  chari'iKtI. 
Hm  toothar-liqaor  containing  the  other  alkaloids  U  trcalod  with  cauitic  soria, 
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The  chemical  constitution  of  quinine  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, but  such  knowledge  as  exists  is  epitomised  on  page  168. 
The  complete  synthesis  of  the  alkaloid  has  not  hitherto  been 
effected,  but  cupreine  has  been  apparently  converted  into  quinine 
by  the  introduction  of  a  methyl-group.^  Two  distinct  bodies 
isomeric  with  quinine  have  been  synthetically  prepared  (page 
169). 

Free  quinine  usually  appears  as  an  amorphous  or  resinous  mass. 
In  commerce  the  free  alkaloid  is  usually  met  with  as  a  coarse 
powder,  having  a  brownish  yellow  tint  owing  to  a  trace  of  colour- 
ing-matter.    It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  fine  white  powder. 

From  alcohol  and  some  other  solvents  quinine  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals,  but  on  the  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution  it 
separates  as  a  gelatinous  or  resinoid  mass,  which  is  never  crystal- 
L'ne.  This  behaviour  is  important,  as  most  other  cinchona  bases 
give  crystalline  ether-residues. 

As  obtained  by  the  precipitation  of  one  of  its  salts  by  an 
alkali,  quinine  forms  a  bulky,  white  precipitate,  which  coagu- 
lates into  a  resinoid  mass  by  very  slight  elevation  in  temperature. 
According  to  0.  Hesse  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  amorphous  and  anhydrous,  but  it  soon 
takes  up  water  and  becomes  crystalline.  It  then  contains  3  aqua. 
If  the  ammonia  be  added  in  large  excess,  and  the  solution  is  not 
too  concentrated,  the  trihydrate  is  obtained  in  small  needles, 

and  extracted  with  weak  alcohol.  Of  the  three  bases  precipitated  by  the 
alkali,  quinidine  and  cinchonidine  are  dissolved  by  the  spirit,  whilst  cinchoniiie 
is  left  behind ;  the  two  former  can  then  be  separated  by  means  of  their  neutral 
tartrates,  that  of  quinidine  being  considerably  the  more  soluble. 

Chemically  pure  quinine  is  manufactured  by  preparing  the  acid  sulphate, 
which  after  undergoing  sufficient  purification  is  reconverted  into  the  neutral 
salt.  The  consumption  of  quinine  amounts  to  200,000  kilos,  annually.  The 
Ceylon  bark  yields  about  2*4  per  cent  of  quinine  sulphate  ;  Java  bark,  4  to  9 
per  cent.,  and  even  up  to  18  per  cent.  Tiie  more  recent  cultivations  of  cinchona 
bark  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  of  special  importance ;  such  bark  yields  about 
4  to  6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine. — Chtrru  ZdLy  xv.  735. 

^Grimaux  and  Arnold,  CompL  Rsnd. ,  cxii.  774.  When  a  solution  of 
cupreine  in  methyl  alcohol  is  boiled  for  several  hours  under  an  upright  con- 
denser, with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  and  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  a 
mixture  of  two  iodomethylates  was  obtained,  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
compounds  resulting  from  the  similar  treatment  of  quinine.  By  substituting 
methyl  chloride  for  the  iodide,  and  operating  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°,  a  base 
was  formed,  the  sulphate  of  which  had  all  the  chemical  and  physical  characters 
of  quinine  sulphate,  the  following  reaction  having  probably  occurred  : — 

CibNsiNjO.  ONa + CH,C1  -  NaCl  +  CijH,iNjO.  OCH, . 

Sodium  compound  Quinine, 

of  capreiue. 
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and  the  same  compound  can  be  obtained  from  an  ethereal  Bolution 
below  10".  But  the  reainoid  mass  left  on  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  &  s<)lulion  of  quinine  in  ether  usually  contains  water  in 
proportion  correaponding  to  a  monohydrate,  and  when  the 
cryatallised  trihydrate  is  exposed  in  an  exsiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  efHotesces  and  loses  its  water  more  or  less  perfectly.  At 
20'  C,  over  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  trihydrate  soon  loses  the 
whole  of  its  water,  but  over  equal  measures  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  a  monohydrate  results.  At  15°  C,  in  the  open 
air,  the  trihydrate  is  unaltered,  but  at  20"  C.  it  effloresces  and 
loses  1  aqtia,  the  residue  having  the  composition  ofadihydrate. 
Commercial  quinine  contains  from  8  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
hence  is  approximately  a  dihydrate.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
ttmnionia  at  a  low  temperature  in  concentrated  solutions  of  quinine 
sulplmte  is  also  usually  a  dihydrate.  Hydrates  of  quinine  con- 
taining 8  and  9  aqua  have  also  been  described.  When  the  tri- 
hydrate is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  40°  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  60°,  the  whole  of  the  water  la  driven  off,  and  this  cliange 
OCCtiis  rapidly  at  100°.  Resinoid  quinine  loses  its  water  witli 
some  difficulty  at  100°  unless  provioitajy  powdered,  but  at  120" 
b«comes  anhydrous  very  rapidly  (see  Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvL  385, 
897.  937). 

Anhydrous  quinine,  obtained  by  drying  the  trihydrate  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  heating  to  115'-130°,  melts  at  17r2°-172'', 
Uid  that  prepared  by  heating  the  benzene  compound  to  130°  at 
171-6M72V 

Quinine  is  odourless.  When  in  solution  or  finely-divided  it 
has  tm  intense  and  purely  bitter  taste.  It  has  valuable  febrifuge 
properties,  and  is  poisonous  to  frogs  and  other  of  the  lower 
ftDtmAls.  It  lias  decided  antiseptic  properties,  retarding  or  arrest- 
ing  the  alcoholic,  lactic,  butyric,  aniygdalous,  and  aaJicylous  fer- 
ineubitions,  hut  not  the  digestive  action  of  pepsin. 

Quinine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  according  to  J. 
Begn&uld  the  solubility  at  15'  C.  being  1  part  in  2024, 
According  to  S  e  b  t  i  n  i,  however,  the  solubility  of  the  anhydrous 
alkaloid  in  wntf^r  is  1  in  1667  at  20°  and  1  in  902  at  100°  C, 
the  trihydrate  requiring  li38  and  773  parts  of  water  at  the  same 
temperatures. 

In  dibit*  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  quinine  Is  not  more 

'  Acoordhig  to  Hesse  {Annul.,  cclviii.  138)  oa  prolongeJ  bGittiug  afi  sola- 
tun  of  quinino  in  nicohol  to  SO*  tlie  alknloiil  it  pnnverted  iato  au  isoinerido 
ferwlliiih  lie  proposes  the  uDsailnblo  nsnis  oT  liomoquiu  juc.  This  mclta 
■tl7i"*'-ITS*,  and  iareoonvErtod  iato  ijiiiuino  by  prolonged  licating  witll  dilaW 
mlphnrio  aciil. 
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soluble  than  in  pure  water,  but  ammonia  exercises  considerably 
greater  solvent  action.  Certain  ammonium  and  calcium  salts 
notably  increase  the  solubility  of  quinine  in  aqueous  liquids. 

Quinine  dissolves  in  about  two  parts  of  alcohol  of  0*82  sp.  gr., 
and  is  still  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Crystallised  quinine 
is  stated  to  require  from  22  to  30  parts  of  ether  for  solution,  but 
freshly-precipitated  quinine  dissolves  in  little  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  ether.  Quinine  is  also  very  soluble  in  chloroform 
(1  : 5),  and  dissolves  readily  in  benzene,^  petroleum  spirit,  and 
carbon  disulphide. 

Quinine  exercises  a  powerful  Isevo-rotatory  action  on  polarised 
lightj  the  value  of  S©  being,  according  to  Hesse  — 145*2° 
—  0*657  c  at  15°  C,  for  the  solution  of  the  hydrated  alkaloid  in 
97  per  cent,  alcohol.  In  its  salts,  the  optical  activity  of  quinine 
has  different  values. 

Quinine  affords  no  visible  colour  or  other  reactions  with  strong 
acids.  By  cautiously  dissolving  quinine  hydrate  or  sulphate  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated   nitric  and   sulphuric 

acids,  amorphous  dinitroquinine,  02^^22(^^2)2^ 2^t*  ^  P'^* 
duced,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  forming,  uncrystallisable 
salts  (E.  H.  K  e  n  n  i  e,  Jour.  Chein,  Soc,,  xxxix.  469).  The  action 
of  permanganate  and  chromic  acid  mixture  on  quinine  is  described 
on  page  168. 

Quinine  is  a  powerful  base,  its  solutions  having  a  marked 
alkaline  reaction  to  litmus  and  methyl-orange,  and  neutralising  the 
strongest  acids.     It  does  not  redden  phenolphthalein. 

Detkction  and  Dbtermination  op  Quinine. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  quinine,  when  it  occurs  unmixed 
with  other  alkaloids  or  organic  matter,  is  very  readily  effected,  but 
the  problem  becomes  more  complex  in  the  presence  of  other 
cinchona  bases. 

The  following  reactions  are  yielded  by  a  solution  of  quinine  in 
a  moderate  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid : — 

1.  Solutions  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  exhibit  a 
strong  blue  fluorescence.  The  effect  is  best  observed  in  very 
dilute  liquids,  and  is  intensified  by  addition  of  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  hydrochloride  and  other  haloid  compounds  of  quinine 
(including  the  thiosulphate  and  cyanogen  compounds)  exhibit  no 
fluorescence  till  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  fluores- 
cence of  solutions  of  the  sulphate  is  destroyed  by  very  small 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  other  chlorides,  but  can  be  again 
produced  by  adding  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric   acid.     Alcoholic 

^  Quinine  ia  deposited  from  its  solution  in  warm  benzene  in  crystals  contain- 
ing  (CjoH^N,0,)^C5He,2aq.  {Chem.  News,  xlviii.  4). 
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of  riuinine  exhibit  but  little  fluoregceuce,  aod  solutions  in 
aUuiloid  ill  immiacible  aolventa  none  at  alL  Under  favourabls 
conditions,  the  fluoreacence  of  quiniQe  becomes  &u  extremely 
delicate  tvst  for  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.*  Fluorescence  Ib 
llso  produced  hy  quinidine,  hydroquiniiie  and  hydroquiniditie, 
lod  diquinicine,  but  not  by  quinamiQe,  ciuchonine  or  its  isomera, 
BOSConiDo,  ciipreine,  or  t|uinicine. 

2.  According  to  A.  Waller  {Atrh.  d.  Plia)-m„  ecKxiv,  161), 
pn  adding  chlorine- water  to  a  Btrong  solution  of  quiuiue  the  scilu- 
tioti  acquires  a  more  or  iess  intense  red  colour.  Bromine-nater 
Ib  &  preferable  reagent,  and  on  adding  a  few  drops  to  a  aaturated 
eotutioD  of  quinine  hydrochloride  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  grailunUy  disappears  with  formation  of  a  rose-red  coloration, 
changing  to  cherry-red.  The  colour  disappears  after  a  lime,  but 
CAQ  be  reproduced  by  adding  more  bromine-water,  aad  the  reaction 
is  nion  delicate  and  prompt  if  the  quinine  solution  be  previously 
gently  warmed.  Acida  and  excess  of  bromine-water  prevent  the 
TpactioD,  which  is  also  produced  hj  quinidine,  but  not  by 
cinchonine  or  cinchonidine. 

3.  II  a  solution  of  quinine,  rendered  as  nearly  neutral  as 
INMSible,  be  treated  first  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  then  with 
exoeee  of  ammonia,  a  green  substance  colled  tballeioquin  is 
faoduoed,  which  in  concentrated  solutions  forms  a  precipitate,  and 
in  more  dilute  a  deep  green  liquid.  When  carefully  applied,  the 
tort,  which  is  due  to  Brande,  is  extremely  delicate.  Bromine 
ia  %  more  sensitive  reagent  than  chlorine.  The  following  is  the 
litist  mode  of  applying  the  test: — To  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of 
qutoine  add  3  c.c  of  chlorine- water,  or  0'5  c.c.  of  saturated 
tvomine-water.  Agitate  well,  and  then  add  one  drop  of  strong 
UUDonia  solution,  or  sufficient  to    render    the    liquid  distinctly 

Kkaline.     If  the  jiroportion  of  quinine  exceed  about  1  per  1000 
'  autatioD,  a  green  substance  is  precipitated,  soluble  in  absolute 

•  The  HuofMcence  of  quiiiino  is  best  observed  by  holding  s  t«Bt-tiibe  filled 
vlth  lh*<  solntion  iii  a  vertical  poeitioo  befors  a  nintlow,  whuD  s  bluinh 
"hlootn"  will  be  iierceived  on  oliMrving  the  liquid  fram  ibove  ugainat  »  dnrk 
bacligraaiid.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  thick  strenk  o(  the  galuiioii  on  n 
Kwa  ot  poltslifil  Jet  or  blimk  mirble,  or  od  a  plate  of  gluit  biuokt-d  at  llie 
Mek,  and  to  [iJace  tlie  »tt«ftked  >urrace  in  front  of,  and  at  right  anglcH  lu,  a 
nll4i|{hte4)  window. 

Th>  flurirNMnm  of  quinine  aolntiDnB  is  not  perceplibla  b;  gas-light,  but 
nay  1m  bronghl  out  by  burning  a  piece  of  mngnesiuni  ribbon  iti  the  iirogier 
wdlion.  The  um  of  hino  glniu,  whieh  trannuits  the  ultra-violut  nya  which 
mdaM  Ibo  fliinresoDDce  of  quinine,  while  exeluding  the  te.-u  refrangible  rtva, 
^•Dngttitnca  rrooniTneniled.  In  this  iitae  the  light  traDBmiltiMl  by  the  g\aaa 
iboald  be  wneentrated  by  means  of  b  Ivna. 

m.  r^KT  II.  2  c 
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alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  In  more  dilute 
liquids,  even  if  the  proportion  of  quinine  does  not  exceed  1  in 
20,000,  a  deep  green  coloration  is  produced.  If  the  green  am- 
mouiacal  solution  be  just  neutralised  with  acid,  a  blue  coloration  is 
obtained,  and  on  adding  more  acid  a  colour  ranging  from  violet  to 
red,  but  changing  to  green  again  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia. 

H.  Trimble  has  proposed  to  use  this  reaction  for  the  approxi- 
mate colorimetric  determination  of  quinine.  He  dissolves  0*01 
gramme  of  a  quinine  salt  in  5  c.c.  of  fresh  chlorine-water,  and 
adds  10  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution.  The  sample  is  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  proportion  of  quinine  ascertained  from  tiie 
relative  volumes  of  the  liquids  when  coloured  equally  intensely. 

The  thalleioquin  reaction  is  also  given  by  quinidine,  cupreine, 
hydroquinine,  hydroquinidine  and  diquinicine,  but  not  byquinamine, 
or  cinchonine  and  its  isomers.     It  is  prevented  by  morphine. 

4.  If,  after  the  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  the 
quinine  solution  be  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potas* 
sium  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide,  ammonia  being  subsequently  added,  a 
red  coloration  is  produced  instead  of  a  green.  The  reaction  \&  not 
so  delicate  as  the  thalleioquin  test,  but  affords  useful  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  quinine.  A.  V  o  g  e  1  modifies  the  test 
by  adding  bromine-water  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested,  and  then  shaking  with  a  fragment  of  marble, 
which,  in  presence  of  quinine,  is  at  once  covered  with  a  red  film. 
Strychnine,  cinchonine,  and  caffeine  do  not  give  similar  reactions. 

5.  On  adding  a  fixed  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate,  or  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  quinine,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  of  the 
free  alkaloid  (more  or  less  hydrated)  is  produced..  The  precipitate 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  excess  of  these 
precipitants,  with  the  exception  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
cannot  be  conveniently  filtered  off,  washed,  and  weighed,  as  it  is 
not  wholly  insoluble,  and  melts  with  very  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature. Its  state  of  hydration  is  also  very  uncertain.  But,  if 
the  liquid  containing  the  precipitated  alkaloid  be  agitated  with 
ether  or  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  quinine  passes 
readily  and  completely  into  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
solid  state  by  evaporating  the  solvent.  The  process  is  i-eadily 
made  quantitative  by  operating  with  care  and  repeating  the  agita- 
tion with  the  solvent,  and  the  quinine  may  be  weighed  in  the 
anhydrous  state  as  C20H24N2O2,  after  being  dried  at  100**  C.  till 
constant  in  weight ;  or  after  exposure  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  a  temperature  of  120'  C.  The  determination  of  quinine  in  this 
manner  is  capable  of  yielding  very  accurate  results,  and  is  of  very 
extensive  and  rapid  application. 
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a.  Wien  qainine  exists  in  a  free  state,  as  it  is  obtained  in 
process  5  by  the  evajwration  of  its  solution  in  ether  or  chloroform, 
it  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  standard  acid.  Each  1  c.c. 
of  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  ( =  4-9  grainines  of  II^SO,  per  litre) 
corresponds  to  ■032i  gramme  of  anhydrous  quinine,  Tlie  process 
is  conduRted  by  dissolving  the  ether-reeidue  in  hot  alcohol,  adding 
u  ranch  water  as  can  be  nsed  without  causing  precipitation,  and 
titrating  with  decinormal  acid.  The  indicator  may  lie  litmus,  hut 
methyl-orange  or  cochineal  is  decidedly  preferable.  Htiarp  readings 
are  obtainable,  but  extreme  care  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  very 
high  combining- weight  of  quinine  (CjgHj(NjOj=324).  When 
methylKirange  ia  employed,  the  alkaloid  may  be  conveniently  used 
in  etliereal  solution,  and  in  this  case  previous  evaporation,  as 
described  under  5,  is  unnecessary,  provided  tho  ethereal  solution 
be  washed  with  water  till  the  aqueous  liquid  gives  no  pink  colora- 
tion  with  phenolphthalein,^  The  titration  by  standard  acid,  of 
course,  merely  indicates  the  total  alkaloid  present,  in  terms  of 
quinine.  The  process  furnishes  a  very  useful  check  on  the  deter- 
mination from  the  weight  of  the  chloroform  or  ether-residue,  and 
brings  the  alkaloid  into  a  convenient  form  for  further  examination 
by  one  of  the  following  processes  : — 

7.  On  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of 
qDinine  in  dilute  alcohol,  a  curious  compound  is  produced,  called, 
after  its  discoverer,  Herepathite,  and  having  the  formula 
4C^H„N,Oj,3HgS0^2HI,Ij-(-38q.»  This  body,  called  also  the 
iodn-sulpba te  of  quinine  or  sulphate  of  iodo- 
quinine,  is  the  type  of  a  series  of  similar  bodies  formed  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  tho  sulphates  of  the  cinchona  bases.  Here- 
pathite is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  and 
requires  1000  parts  of  hot  water  for  solution ;  but  it  dissolves  in 
boiliug  rectified  spirit,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  lAbular 
crystals,  temarkablo  for  their  dichroism  and  their  action  on  light, 
'  As  quinine  liaa  no  actioa  on  phonolphtlislein,  by  the  comliined  use  of  tliis 
iniUntor  sikI  luvthyl-annge  it  may  bo  detunDined  in  its  luilta.  SUmlanl  ^i 
bwyta-WRter  is  adileil  to  the  aqueons  liquiil  until  the  change  of  the  liquid  Id 
yeQow  or  ttrown  bIiowb  that  the  freu  acid  is  neutralised.  More  baryts  is  llieii 
•dd»d  alowlj ,  witli  I'-onstant  Btirrlng,  til!  the  pradui;tion  of  a  pink  colonr  shows 
that  the  wholr  o(  the  acid  in  camliination  with  the  alkaloid  19  nculrnliaeil. 
Cub  1  e,Q.  of  additional  i^i  alkali  required  represents  0'0324  grnnune  of 
^nlnln*.  Thn  process  has  be«u  used  by  Sea  ton  and  Richmond  for  deter- 
nioing  quinino  in  medicines  {Analyst,  xv.  43). 

I^^Bawpathite  may  bo  rendily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  qainine 
^^HlttjHtii  of  proof  spirit  (wutaiuing  6  per  cent.  ofsDlphuric  acid,  and  adding 
^^^^^^■sUc  lalution  of  iodine  as  long  as  n  blnck  precipitate  is  produced.     The 
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a  thin  film  of  herepathite  polarising  the  transmitted  light  as 
completely  as  the  tourmaline.  Herepathite  is  re-converted  into 
sulphate  of  quinine  by  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid,  thio- 
sulphates,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

lodosulphate  of  quinine  possesses  far  less  solubility  than  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  the  other  cinchona  bases.^  This  foct 
has  been  utilised  by  J.  £.  de  Yrij  for  the  determination  of 
quinine  {PTiarm.  Jour,,  [3],  vi.  461). 

With  the  pure  alkaloid  the  method  is  capable  of  yielding 
tolerably  accurate  results  if  a  correction  for  solubility  be  applied, 
but  investigations  by  A.  Chri  stensen,  B.  Y.  Shimoyama 
and  others  have  shown  the  process  to  have  a  limited  practical  value, 
as  it  is  seriously  invalidated  by  the  presence  of  cinchonidine  {Pham* 
Jour,,  [3],  xii.  441,  1016;  xvi.  205;  xvii.  654).  De  Vry's 
most  recent  method  of  operating  is  described  on  page  456. 

RB.  Stuart  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xiL  1016)  finds  the  here- 
pathite reaction  equally  delicate  with  the  thalleioquin  test,  and  quite 
as  easy  of  application.  The  salt  of  quinine  should  be  dissolved  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is 
essential,  added.  Very  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  is  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  with  constant  agitation,  when  the  precipitate  suddenly 

^  B.  y.  Shimoyama  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [8],  xvi.  206)  gives  the  followiDg 
figures  for  the  solubility  of  quinine  herepathite  in  90  per  cent,  aloohol  at 
ditferent  temperatures : — 


Temperature ;  "C. 

Alcohol  without  Acid. 

Acidulated  AIcohoL 

16 

1  in  869  parts. 

1  in  255  parts. 

16 

«    841     „ 

•  •• 

17 

••• 

1  in  117  parts. 

18 

•  •• 

.,    101     „ 

20 

1  in  783  parts. 

•  •• 

25 

M    660     „ 

•  •• 

00 

M    688     „ 

•  •  • 

The  solubilities  of  the  iodosulphates  of  the  principal  cinchona  alkaloids  in 
acidulated  alcohol  at  10°  C.  were  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Alkaloid. 

SolubUity. 

Percentage  of  Iodine. 

Quinine  herepathite,  . 
Cinchonidine,     . 
Quinidine,  . 
Cinchouine, 

1  in  255  parts. 

82-37 
53-68 
42-70 
24-90 
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id  quickly  subsides.  Precipitation  as  herepathite  may 
used  witli  odvautt^e  for  separating  quinine  from  morphine 
^en  when  the  relative  proportions  ore  as  1  :  1000. 
„  8.  In  1862,  Andrd  [Jour.  <!e  Pharm.,  sit.  341)  described  a 
method  of  eatlmating  quinine  and  separating  it  from  other  cia- 
phona  bases  by  precipitation  as  the  chromate,  which  is  stated 
ko  be  soluble  in  160  parts  of  boiling  water  or  2400  of  water  at 
jl5°  d  and  not  liable  to  alberatiou  by  light  or  on  boiling  nn 
hqueouB  Bolution,  A  method  of  assaying  quinine,  based  on  the 
kme  principle,  was  described  in  1887  by  J.  E.  do  Vrij  (Arch. 
P/iarm.,  [3],  xxiv.  1073),  wlio  attributes  to  the  precipitate  the 
formula  (CjoHMNiOAHsCtO^,  and  states  that  it  is  soluble  in  2733 
ikorte  of  water  at  IS  ,  or  2000  parts  at  16°  C.  He  directs  tliat  6 
Ipiinunes  of  quinine  sulphate  should  be  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  hot 
kilter,  and  a  solution  of  1*2  gramme  of  ueutrat  potAssium  chromate 
little  warm  water  added.     After  stimding  in  the  cold  fur 

reive  hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtcre*!  off,  washed  with  cold  wat«r, 

'  weighed  after  drying  in  the  air.     A  correction  of  O'OOS  gramme 

made  for  every  10  c.c.  of  mother-liquor  and  wash  water.     This 

ibhod  has  heea  severely  criticiBed  by  O.  Hesse  {Pliarm.  Jour., 
[9^  xvil  585,  665 ;  xviii.  582),  wLo  tinds  the  precipitated 
thromate  of  quinine  to  contain  2  aqua,  which  fact  acuounta  for 
home  experimenters,  working  according  to  de  Vrij's  direytions, 
paving  obtained  an  apparent  excess  of  quinine.  On  the  other 
land,  cinchonidine  and  hydroquinine  are  in  part  tlirown  down 
rith  the  quinine,  which  renders  the  method  inapplicable  for 
epanting  quinine  from  lie  most  constant  associates. 

QKinine  i»  dielitigvieheii  ,■ — 
,   1.  From  cinchonine,  a,  by  its  fluorescence;   l,  ita  lievo- 
Dtation ',   C,    tlte  thalleioquin  t«8t ;  d,    the  crystallisation  of  the 
ulphate ;  e,  its  solubility  in  ether ;  /,  Its  solubility  in  ammonia ; 
I,  the  Bparing  solubility  of  the  iodosulphate. 

Z.  From  cinchonidine    by  most  of   the    above  reactions, 
Eoejit  l>,  and  lees  sharply  than  cinchonine  by  those  teste  depending 

lelative  solubility  (d,  e,/,  g). 

S.  From  quinidine  by  i,  rf,  /,  g ;  also  by  (ft)  yielding  no 
apitat«  witli  potassium  iodide,  and  (i)  the  insolubility  of  the 

Iplute  in  chloroform. 

4.  From  q  u  i  n  a  m  i  n  e  by  h,  e;  J,  precipitation  as   tartrate ; 
id  k,  tlte  siNiring  solubility  of  the  sulphate. 

8.  From  cupreine   by   a,   and   (/)   the   insolubility  of  the 
dpilated  alkaloid  in  excess  of  soda, 

Methods  for    the   separation  of    quinine    from    the    associated 
Uue*  are  given  on  pages  411,  453,  et  teq. 
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The  separation  of  quinine  from  morphine  may  be  effected,  as 
already  steted  (page  405),  by  precipitation  as  herepathite;  also 
by  treating  the  free  alkaloids  with  chloroform  or  ether,  which 
leaves  the  morphine  undissolved. 

From  strychnine^  quinine  may  be  separated  as  indicated  under 
" Easton's  syrup"  (page  377). 

Salts  of  Quinine. 

Quinine  is  a  strong  base,  completely  neutralising  acids,  and 
forming  crystallisable  salts  having  no  reaction  on  litmus  or  methyl- 
orange.  These  salts  react  with  phenolphthalem  as  if  the  acid 
were  in  an  uncombined  state.  Quinine  also  forms  a  series  of  acid 
salts,  of  which  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the  type. 

Several  of  the  salts  of  quinine  are  official  in  the  PharmaeopoBiOf 
and  others  are  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

Quinine  Sulphate.  Diquinic  sulphate.  (C2oH24^2^2)2^S'^4*  ^^ 
important  salt,  sometimes  called  "disulphate"  or  "basic 
sulphate"  of  quinine,  forms,  in  the  hydrated state,  the  ordinary 
medicinal  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  usually  met  with  in  exceedingly  light 
scales,  or  long,  flexible  filiform  needles,^  having  a  nacreous  aspect 
and  a  pure  and  intensely  bitter  taste. 

The  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  usually  con- 
tains about  14*5  per  cent,  of  water,  a  proportion  which  corre- 
sponds closely  to  a  7-atom  hydrate,  which  requires  14*45  per  cent 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  the  wholly  uneffloresced 
crystals  contain  8  aqusi,  or  at  any  rate  7 J  aqua.^     H.  B.  Parsons 

^  Chemically  pure  quinine  sulphate,  free  from  hydroquinine,  crystallises  in 
heavy  needles  resembling  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  light  character  of  the  com- 
mercial salt  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  small  admixtures  of  the  sulphates 
of  hydroquinine  and  cinchonidine,  and  possibly  of  hydrocinchonidine  and 
homocinchonidine.  One  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
light  silky  appearance,  and  this  persists  with  a  larger  proportion.  **  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  bark  of  Remijia,  which  contains  no  cinchonidine,  was 
first  treated,  the  latter  alkaloid  was  added,  as  the  pure  solutions  yielded  large 
brilliant  needles  unfamiliar  in  commerce  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  bark  of 
cuprea  was  never  treated,  except  by  being  mixed  with  other  barks."  The  sul- 
phates of  the  bases  of  the  cinchonidine  group  can  be  separated  from  quinine 
sulphate  without  interfering  with  its  light  form  when  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  hydroquinine  present.  According  to  Carles,  an  addition  of  4  grammes  of 
ammonium  sulphate  to  1  litre  of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  quinine  sulphate 
causes  the  latter  salt  to  crystallise  on  cooling  in  a  very  voluminous  form. 

'  The  British  Pharmacopceia  of  1886  gives  the  formula  of  crystallised 
quinine  sulphate  as  (3,11,804)21  SHjO,  which  corresponds  to  7\  aqua.  The 
freshly  prepared  salt  is  stated  to  lose  16-2  per  cent  of  water  when  dried  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 
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I.  Amer.  Fhann.,  xxxii,  457)  liaa  published  tlie  results  of 
drying  fw  tliroe  hours,  at  100°,  1015  samplca  of  quiiiine  sulphate 
(taken  from  tins  holding  100  oiincea  each,  and  not  previously 
cipentHl)  of  American,  German,  and  Italian  manufacture.  The 
areragu  loss  of  water  was  13'84  per  cent.,  the  highest  average  from 
any  one  maker  being  14'36  per  cenL  A.  J,  Cownley  (Pluirm. 
Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  707)  found  the  water  in  tliirty-seven  samples  of 
commercial  quinine  sulphate  examined  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  18B6  to  range  from  8-10  to  16-12  per  cent.  D.  Hooper 
States  that  tltc  water  ranges  from  5  to  1 8  per  cent.  Hesse  (Ber., 
xiiL  1517)  states  that  pure  crystallised  quinine  sulphate,  which 
has  not  effloresced,  contains  8HjO,  or  16"17  per  cent,  of  water. 
Cinchonidine  sulphate,  on  the  contrary,  crystftllises  with  6HjO,  or 
13'7  per  cent.  Hence,  if  a  sample  of  quinine  sulphate  be  dry  and 
qaite  free  from  efflorescence,  the  proportion  of  water  is  an  indica- 
tion of  its  purity. 

Cljatallised  quinine  sulphate  is  rendered  perfectly  anliydrous  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  100"  C.  If  a  liighei  temperature  lie 
employed  for  its  dehydration,  there  is  a  danger  of  some  of  the 
alknloid  imdergoing  conversion  into  quinicine  (see  page  434).  If 
tha  anhydrous  sulphate  of  quinine  be  exposed  to  moist  air,  it 
imptdly  absorbs  from  4'8  to  5  per  cent,  of  water,  a  proportion 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  BjHjSO,+  2HjO.*  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  crystaUised  salt  rapidly  losea  water  on  exposure  to 
air,  until  it  acquires  the  composition  of  the  3-atom  hydrate.  The 
miao  qutuitity  of  wat«r  is  retained  when  the  crystallised  salt  is 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  ciyatallised  from  strong  aluohoL 

Quinine  sulphate  requires  750  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but 
disBolvea  in  about  30  ]mrts  of  water  at  1 00"  C.  It  is  far  less  soluble 
ia  water  containing  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sodium,  or  ammonium 
than  in  pure  water.  In  a  strong  solution  of  Rochelle  salt,  quinine 
snlphftte  is  so  little  soluble  that  the  alkaloid  can  scarcely  be  detected 
tij  tbo  fluorescence  or  thalleioquiii  test.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
■oliibility  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  water  is  increased  by  the  pre- 
•BdiCe  of  ammonium  chloride,  or  of  potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate. 

In  alcohol,  quiiune  sulphate  dissolves  more  readily  than  in 
jnAex,  requiring  only  7  or  8  parte  at  a  boiling  temperature,  but  it 
tt  mach  lesw  soluble  in  cold  spirit  (see  "Tincture  of  Quinine," 
page  423),  Quinine  sulphate  dissolves  in  aliout  24  parts 
of  oold  glycerin,  the  solution  being  precipitated  by  addition  of 
Tater.     CrystaUised  quinine  sulphate  la  not  soluble  in  fixed  oils, 

»  H.  P.  P«r«onB  TecommpniU  the  oflldal  ndopliou  of  Ihia  IiydrMe  «s  <l 
tftHaiU  and  stable  Term  of  quinine  sulphitlp. 
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etlieri  chloroform,  or  petroleum  spirit.  (It  is  said  to  dissolve  in 
benzene.)  In  the  anhydrous  state,  1  part  of  quinine  sulphate  is 
soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  chloroform  (see  page  416). 

In  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  quinine  sulphate  is  readily  soluble,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine^  CjqHj^NjOjjHjSO^. 
This  salt  is  readily  obtainable  in  crystals  containing  TH^O.  The 
crystallised  salt  loses  6  aqua  in  the  exsiccator,  and  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°  C.  When  heated  to  about  135**  C.  it  melts, 
and  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  compound  of  quinicine  (see 
page  434).  Acid  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolves  in  11  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  more  readily  in  hot  water  or  in  alcohol  to  strongly 
fluorescent  solutions. 

From  a  solution  of  quinine  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  an  acid  sulphate  may  be  obtained,  having  the  composition 
C«,H«N,02,2H,SO„  +  7HjO  ( =C,^A^^fi^VL^O,  +  HjSO«  + 
7H,0).  . 

Normal  quinine  sulphate  has  a  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  SD=19r5°,  calculated  for  the  anhydrous  salt  Excess  of 
acid  increases  the  rotatory  power.  When  dissolved  in  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  value  of  So  at  1 5°  is  233*75'* 
(Hess  e). 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  largely  employed  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic, 
the  official  dose  ranging  from  1  to  10  grains.  It  has  marked 
antiseptic  properties. 

The  fluorescence  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  considered  on  page 
400 ;  its  reaction  with  iodine  on  page  403 ;  and  with  the  thalleio- 
quin  test  on  page  401. 

Examination  of  Commercial  Quinine  Sulphate. 

The  salts  of  quinine,  except  the  tannate  (page  420),  can  all  be 
examined  by  the  following  methods  applicable  to  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  provided  they  are  first  treated  with  10  parts  of  boiling 
water  and  their  own  weight  of  sodium  sulphate.  The  sulphate 
of  quinine  which  deposits  on  cooling  and  the  mother-liquor  obtained 
can  then  be  examined  in  the  usual  way. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  quinine  was  formerly  subject  to  adultera- 
tions of  a  very  gross  character.  Among  the  bodies  employed  to 
sophisticate  it  are  said  to  have  been  starch,  gum,  stearin,  salicin, 
phloridzin,  sugars,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  chalk, 
asbestos,  lx)ric  acid,  &c.  Some  of  these  additions  are  apocryphal 
and  the  majority  are  certainly  obsolete. 

^Mineral  additions  would  be  readily  recognised  on  igniting  the 
sam])le,  which,  when  pure,  will  leave  no  sensible  asli.  Starch, 
chalk,  stearin,  and  boric  acid  would  remain  insoluble  on  treating 
the  substance  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  gum  would  be 
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ipHat«d  on  adding  excess  of  alcohol  to  the  eolution  thus 
obtained.  Soluble  impurities  generally  may  be  detected  and  estt- 
mated  by  dissolving  the  sampk-  in  hot  water  and  adding  excess  uf 
biiTyta  water.  The  alkaloid  is  then  removed  by  agitation  with 
ether.  After  removing  the  ethereal  layer,  a  atream  of  carbonic 
acid  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  liquid  to  precipitate  the  excess 
of  butyta,  and  the  whole  well  boiled  and  filtered.  Sulphate  and 
carbouale  of  barium  will  be  left  insoluble,  and  the  filtrate  will  con- 
tain any  sugar  or  other  soluble  impurity  present  in  the  original 
aaniple,  and  the  observation  of  the  weight  of  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation  will  allow  of  d  determination  of  the  amount.  In 
presence  of  mffar  the  liquid  will  exert  a  dextro-rotatoiy  action,  and 
in  presence  of  ealiein  a  levo-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light. 

Treatment  of  the  original  solid  sample  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  atteuded  by  gentle  warming,  will  suffice  for  the  quali- 
tative detection  of  some  impurities.  Sugar  and  mannite  will 
become  charred,  while  aalicin  developes  a  striking  red  colour. 
Crood  commercial  quinine  sulpliate  dissolves  with  faint  yellow 
colout  in  strung  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tint  is  not  deepened  on 
varming  gently. 

Similar  general  impurities  may  be  rapidly  tested  for  by  a  test 
devised  by  Hesse,  and  described  on  page  417.  Saliein,\l  present 
in  greater  pi'oportion  than  1  per  cent,  may  be  detected  by 
this  test.  The  residue  insoluble  in  the  chtoroform-mixture  will 
be  coloured  deep  red  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  will 
reduce  Fehling's  solution  after  builiny  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  rwiction  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  will  be  produced  by  the 
original  sample  if  the  proportion  of  salicin  be  considerable, 
Snuller  proportions  of  siilicin  may  be  detected  in  the  filtrate  from 
tJie  precipitete  produced  by  adding  baryta  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  sanipls.  Another  test  for  salicin  is  te  dissolve  0*25  gramme 
of  the  sample  in  4  c.c  of  water  and  4  drops  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  salicin  be  present,  on  boiling  the  liquid  for  some 
minutes  a  white  turbidity  wUl  be  produced,  due  to  the  formation 
of  aaliretin. 

Sulplutti  of  quinine  has  occasionally  been  largely  adulterated 
with  or  entirely  substituted  by  the  hydrochloride  of  cinclionine. 
This  fraud  is  recognisable  by  testing  for  chlorides  with  nitric  aeid 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  for  cinchonine  as  described  on  page  413, 

The  moat  common  impurity  of  commercial  sulphate  of  quinine 
ia  Ml  admixture  of  one  or  more  of  the  sulphates  of  other  cinchona 
alblioidii,  esiJecioUy  einchonidine.  This  admixture  is  often  purely 
aochlentul,  owing  to  imperfect  separation  of  the  other  alkaloids 
daring  manufacture,  but  is  no  doubt  sometimes  provided  for  and 
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secured  by  suitable  arrangements  of  the  manufacturing  operations, 
while  occasionally  an  intentional  admixture  of  other  alkaloids  has 
occurred. 

Manufacturers  of  quinine  sulphate  produce  at  least  four  quali- 
ties of  the  article.  (1)  The  pure  salt  or  "heavy  sulphate,"  of 
which  the  use  has  been  hitherto  extremely  limited,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  unfamiliarity  to  the  members  of  the  medical  prih 
fession;  (2  and  3)  products  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  Fharmacopcsias ;  and  (4)  products  satisfying 
others  than  the  above-mentioned  pharmacopoeias,  and  containing 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine.  Other  products 
may  have  a  certain  commercial  importance,  but  have  no  "legal 
status  "  in  civilised  countries. 

The  best  samples  of  commercial  quinine  sulphate  are  seldom  free 
from  cinchonidine,  but  contain  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  oent ; 
whilst  other  kinds  contain  from  5  to  10,  and  even  20  per  cent,  of 
cinchonidine  sulphate,  and  on  one  occasion  B.  H.  F  a  u  1  found  60 
per  cent. 

F.    W.    Fletcher   (1882)   states   that  quinine   of   English 
manufacture  is  usually  practically  free  from  cinchonidine,  but  that 
certain  foreign  brands  always  contain  from  1 0  to  1 5  per  cent,  in 
one  case  the  proportion  exceeding  25  per  cent.     A.J.  Cownley 
has  published  determinations  of  cinchonidine  made  by  a  reliable 
process,  and  finds  the  proportion   to  range  from  nil  to  13*9  per 
cent.,  the  next  largest  amount  being  9*0  per  cent.     More  recently 
(1889),  Paul  and  Cownley  {Phami.   Jour.,  [3],   xix.    665) 
found  the  cinchonidine  sulphate  present  in  twenty-three  typical 
samples  of  quinine  sulphate,  representing  all  the  different  makers, 
to  range  from  nil  (in  two  instances)  to  12*34  per  cent.    In  fourteen 
out  of  the  twenty-three  the  proportion  of  impurity  was  leas  than 
6  per  cent.     The  two  samples  which  were  wholly  free  from  cin- 
chonidine were  probably  manufactured  from  cuprea  bark,  which 
is    characterised    by   the    absence   of   cinchonidine,    and   in   one 
instance  this  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  the  detection  of  a  trace 
of  cupreine  in  the  sample.     In  addition,  hydroquinine  is  a  veiy 
constant  impurity  in  quinine  sulphate,  a  very  notable  proportion 
being  sometimes  present,  and,  according  to  Hesse,  hydrocinchonidine 
and  homocinchonidine  may  also  be  met  with  in  quinine  from  cer- 
tain sources.     The  presence  of  even  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  or 
guinidine  in  quinine  sulphate  is  far  more  likely  to  be  intentional 
than   due  merely   to  accident  or  careless  manufacture,  but  these 
alkaloids  are  apt  to  be  met  as  accidental  impurities  in  quinine 
hydrochloride. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  foreign  alkaloids  in  commercial 
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sulphate  of  quinine  htu  received  much  attention,  and  considerable 
ingenuity  hai<  been  exercised  in  the  solution  of  this  aomcwhat 
difficult  problem, 

Tbe  recognised  methods  of  testing  commercial  quinine  sulphate 
for  admixtures  of  other  alkaloida  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on 
the  removal  of  the  greater  port  of  the  quinine  as  a  sparingly  solu- 
ble sulphate,  and  the  distinction  of  the  remaining  quinine  from  its 
associates  by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether  and  its  solubility  in 
oxcesa  of  ammonia,  A  great  variety  of  teats  based  on  the:;e  principles 
have  been  devised,  especially  for  recognition  and  estimation  of  cin- 
chonidine,  the  detection  and  determination  of  the  other  alkaloids 
when  present  in  notable  proportion  presenting  comparatively  little 
difficulty. 

The  separation  of  small  proportions  of  eiwhonidine  from  quinine 
is  particularly  troublesome,  and  formerly  any  considerable  propor- 
tions of  the  admixture  must  have  escaped  recognition.  B.  H. 
Paul  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  vii.  653)  has  shown  that  when  the 
test  for  quinine  sulphate  prescribed  in  the  Britieh  PkaimtKiipasia 
of  1867  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  an  admix- 
ture of  20  per  cent,  of  the  cinchonidine  salt.  By  reducing  the 
Tolume  of  ether  u^ed,  any  impurity  in,  excess  of  10  per  cent,  may 
be  detected,  but  less  than  this  proportion  eecapos  recognition,  owing 
to  the  property  possessed  by  quinine  of  increasing  the  solubility 
«(  cinchonidine  in  ether,  or  at  any  rate  of  preventing  the  latter 
Inm  separating  in  a  ciyatalline  state.  Hence,  for  the  detection 
of  small  proportions  of  cinchonidine,  it  is  necessary  first  to  separate 
Uie  greater  part  of  the  quinine.  This  may  lie  done  by  utilising 
Uia  fact  that  quinine  sulphate  requires  about  750  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution,  while  cinchonidine  snlphate  is  soluble  in  100 
part«.  This  principle  was  originally  employed  by  K  e  r  n  e  r,  but 
iie  application  has  been  modihed  and  improved  in  several  respects 
by  Paul  (Phami.  Jmr..  [3],  vii.  663;  xvii.  645),  and  Hesse 
{Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii,  975).  But  cold  water  does  not  completely 
liisBolve  cinchonidine  sulphate  from  commercial  quinine  sulphate, 
according  to  Hesse,  because  of  its  existence  in  the  form  of  a  double 
sulphate  of  the  two  alkaloids.  This  compound  is  decomposed  or 
diaiategrated  by  hot  water,  even  if  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  in- 
•ufficieot  for  its  solution,  the  cinchonidine  salt  passing  almost 
wholly  into  solution,  while  the  quinine  sulphate  is  for  the  most 
part  undissolved.  On  the  point  whether  it  ia  better  to  treat  the 
•ample  with  wator  at  60°  or  to  100°  C,  authorities  are  at  variance. 
He«so  CAiisidors  that  at  a  boiling  heat  more  of  the  quinine  sulphate 
will  paaa  into  solution,  and  hence  there  will  be  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  re-formation  of  the  double  salt  when  crystallisation  takes 
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place.  Kemer  and  Weller  also  recommend  the  use  of  water  at 
60°.  E.  Jungfleisch  {Jour,  Pharm,  et  Chim.,  [5],  xv.  5; 
Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xvii.  585)  gives  the  preference  to  a  boiling 
temperature,  and  points  out  the  tendency  to  erratic  results  if  less 
heat  be  employed.  Paul  {Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xviL  595)  con- 
siders that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  nearly 
sufficient  water  to  effect  the  complete  solution  of  the  quinme 
sulphate  at  the  boiling-point. 

The  mode  of  operating  recommended  by  Hesse  is  to  take 
1  gramme  of  quinine  sulphate  previously  dried  at  100°,  shake  it 
with  20  c.c.  of  water  at  60*"  C.,  filter  after  cooling,  and  agitate 
5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  narrow  tube  with  1  cc.  of  ether  and 
5  drops  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*96).  The  clear  ethereal  solution 
thus  obtained  should  not  deposit  crystals  on  standing.  If,  on 
leaving  the  tube  at  rest  and  in  a  closed  condition  for  two  hours, 
the  ethereal  stratum  be  found  free  from  crystals,  the  sample  may 
be  considered  pure ;  but  if  it  contain  more  than  0*25  per  cent  of 
cinchonine  sulphate,  0*5  of  quinidine  sulphate,  or  1*0  per  cent  of 
cinchonidine  or  homocinchonidine  sulphate,  a  distinct  separation 
of  crystals  will  occur.  The  last  two  impurities  appear  granular, 
while  crystals  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine  form  concentric  groups 
of  delicate  needles.  If  the  proportion  of  cinchonidine  be  as  high 
as  3  per  cent,  the  separation  of  crystals  will  occur  immediately,  or 
within  three  minutes ;  2  per  cent  will  show  in  about  ten  minutes ; 
while  with  less  than  1  per  cent  no  separation  will  occur  even 
after  twelve  hours.^  To  detect  smaller  proportions  of  these 
alkaloids,  the  cork  of  the  tube  should  be  replaced  by  a  loose  plug 
of  cotton-wool,  so  that  the  ether  may  gradually  evaporate.  On 
examining  the  residue  with  a  lens  it  will  appear  distinctly 
crystalline  if  ^  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  or  homocinchonidine 
sulphate  be  present,  and  a  mere  trace  will  be  recognisable 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  crystals  in  the  amorphous  mass  of 
quinine.  0*5  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  sulphate,  or  1*0  per  cent 
of  quinidine  sulphate,  will  cause  an  almost  immediate  separa- 
tion of  crystals  from  the  ether.  Their  presence  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  intentional  than  merely  accidental  or  due  to  careless 
manufacture. 

The  British  Pliarmacopoeia  of  1885  gives  the  following  methods 
of    testing    commercial   sulphate   of    quinine   for*  accompanying 

^  A  deposit  of  cinchonidine  is  recognised  by  the  capillary  rising  of  the  pre- 
cipitate beyond  the  ethereal  layer  immediately  after  shaking  the  solution. 
With  a  large  proportion  of  cinchonidine  a  white  chalky  ring  appears  at  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids. 
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alkaloids,'  The  ealt  "  should  not  contain  much  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  other  cinchona  alkaloida  "  : — 

O.  Tfft  for  C'meJwnidine  and  Cine/iontTte.  Heat  100  grains  of 
the  sample  in  5  or  6  ouiicea  of  boiling  water,  with  3  or  4  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,*  Set  the  solution  aside  until  cold.  Separate 
bj  nitration  the  purified  crystals  of  quinine  sulphate  which  crys- 
tallise out.  To  the  filtrate,  which  should  nearly  fill  a  bottle  or 
flask,  add  ether,  shaking  occaaionally,  until  a  distinct  layer  of 
ether  remains  undissolved.  Then  add  ammonia  in  very  slight 
vscpsa,  and  shake  thoroughly,  so  that  the  quinine  at  ftrst  pre- 
cipitated shall  be  redisaolved  by  the  ether.  Close  the  flask,  and 
nllovr  it  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then  remove,  with  a  pipette, 
the  supernatant,  clear,  ethereal  layer  which  should  occupy  the  neck 
of  the  flask.  Agitate  the  residual  aqueous  liquid  and  the  separated 
crystals  of  alkaloid  once  or  twice  with  a  vtri/  little  ether.  Collect 
the  separated  alkaloid  on  a  tared  filter,  wash  it  with  a  little  ellier, 
dry  at  100°  C,  and  weigli.  Four  purts  of  the  product  represent 
five  of  cryatallised  sulphate  of  cinchonine  or  einchoaidine  in  the 
sample. 

b.  Teal  for  Cupreitte.  Shake  the  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine 
obtained  in  Teat  a  with  I  fluid  ounce  of  ether  and  }  fluid  ounce  of 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'959),  separate  the  ethereal  solution,  and  add  to 
it  the  ethereal  solution  and  washings  obtained  in  Test  a.  Shake 
the  united  ethereal  liquid  with  1  ^  fluid  ounce  of  caustic  soda 
eolulion  (10  per  cent.),  adding  wat«r  if  any  solid  matter  separates. 
Separate  the  ethereal  layer,  agitate  the  aqueous  liquid  with  more 
ether,  and  separate  as  befora  Heat  the  aqueous  liquid  to  boiling, 
and  exactly  neutralise  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  the 
Bolution  to  cool,  separate  any  crystalline  cupreine  sulphate  by  a 
btred  filter,  wash  with  a  little  cold  wal«r,  dry  and  weigh. 

&  Tall  for  Qiiimdiiu:.     Recrystallise  50  grains  of  the  sample  as 

'  The  Freneh  Codex  ot  18S4,  mnking  use  ot  Eemcr'a  method  of  aoaljBia, 
pmoribra  tbnt  6  i.e.  of  a  mother  liquor  olitaianl  at  ib°  C,  arter  trMtment  of 
1  gramme  of  tha  nKldlul  salt  witli  10  c.c.  uf  lulce-warm  irater,  shitl  remain 
ptrhctty  limpid  tor  £4  hours  sfMr  tlie  adiljtion  of  7  c.c.  of  a  saliition  of 
smmonia  of  0*SS  siMicific  gravity.  Tha  nianufiictarerB  considered  them  regilln- 
tloiut  Hevure,  How«Ter,  thu  nuw  Aiitlrian  Pharmaeopaia  prescribca  the  uso  of 
7  ce-  of  unmonia,  which  a  only  slightly  leas  Mvore  a  test ;  sod  tho  pharmn- 
eopoiias  of  Kustia,  FinUnd,  Sweden,  the  United  Slatea,  and  Japan  have 
aitoptsd  nsarly  the  wme  tMt.  The  DuUA  Fkarmaarpcda  baa  tednued  the 
■aooat  of  ammonia  to  S  cc,  and  the  Otrviaa  Phanaacopaiia  of  leso  to  t  o.o, 

•  This  addition  of  rolphnrio  acid  U  oblretionahle,  as  tondinji  to  im-retsa  Ihe 
Mliibltlly  of  tho  qnialDH  'aulphste  and  diminish  thn  d<?licaey  of  the  tmt  It 
wmld  In  bnttnr  to  direct  the  additiou  of  just  suHicieiit  ncid  to  reader  Uie 
aolution  faintly  acid  to  litmus. 
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just  described  in  Test  a,  and  to  the  filtrate  add  a  strong  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  a  little  rectified  spirit  to  prevent  the  pre> 
cipitation  of  the  hydriodides  of  amorphous  bases.  Collect  the 
precipitate  of  quinidine  hydriodide,  wash  it  with  a  little  cold 
water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh,  *'  The  weight  represents  about  an 
equal  weight  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinidine." 

The  foregoing  tests  are,  of  course,  not  intended  for  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  minute  traces  of  accompanying  alkaloids  in 
quinine  sulphate.  Cinchonidine  has  about  one-fourth  the  potency 
of  quinine,  and  hence  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  preparation  is  noi 
so  greatly  affected  by  a  small  admixture  as  is  the  commercial  value. 

B.  H.  Paul  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  647)  points  out  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  test  would  be  much  increased  by  evaporating  the 
filtered  aqueous  solution  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  volume  before 
shaking  with  ether  and  ammonia.^  Operating  in  this  manner,  as 
small  a  proportion  as  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  sulphate  can  be 
detected  with  certainty,  even  when  only  10  grains  of  the  sample  is 
employed,  provided  that  the  closed  tube  (employed  with  small 
quantities  instead  of  a  flask)  be  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  for  the  formation  of  the  crystals.  De  Vrij  (Chem,  Cenir.^ 
1885,  968)  has  suggested  the  addition  of  sufficient  sulphuric  add 
to  convert  the  bases  into  acid  salts  before  separating  them  by  frac- 
tional solution  and  crystallisation.  Hesse  {Phainn,  Jour.,  [3],  xvii, 
486),  who  expresses  a  high  opinion  of  this  method  if  carefully  per- 
formed, recommends  the  following  mode  of  operating : — 5  grammes 
weight  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  1 2  c.c  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  (49  grammes  H^SO^  per  litre)  contained  in 
a  small  porcelain  basin,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a  funnel  closed 
at  the  bottom,^  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cooL  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  crystallisation  is  complete,  the  stopper  is  removed,  and  the 
mother-liquor  allowed  to  drain  away  as  completely  as  possible,  its 
removal  being  assisted  by  suction.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
crystals  is  then  pressed  down  with  a  glass  rod  and  washed  with 
3  C.C.  of  cold  water,  added  drop  by  drop  while  the  suction  is  kept 
up.  The  whole  solution  is  then  mixed  with  16  c.c.  of  ether  (sp. 
gr.  0*721  to  0*728)  and  shaken  up.^     Three  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp. 

^  In  a  later  paper  {Pharm.  Jour,^  [3],  xix.  665)  Paul  and  Cownley  recom- 
mend that  the  solution  should  be  concentrated  to  about  1  fluid  drachm  (3^  c.c), 
and  the  deposited  crystals  separated  before  treatment  with  ammonia  and  ether. 

*  This  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  a  glass  rod  introduced  from  above, 
and  having  the  lower  end  covered  with  a  short  length  of  iudia-rubber  tubing. 
The  same  rod  can  be  afterwards  used  for  pressing  down  the  crystals. 

'If  the  sample  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  cinchonidine  the  volume 
of  ether  must  be  increased. 
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gr.  0'960)  is  next  added,  aod  the  whole  well  sbaken  ttgain,  After 
standing  owe  day  the  ether  is  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  the 
cryatale  which  have  separated  are  collected  on  a  filter  mid  washed 
with  water  sutunvted  with  ether.  The  filter  is  then  placed  on  an 
absorbent  Harface,  tlie  crystals  asain  washed  with  some  ethiT,  and 
dried  at  100°.  Thrae  crystals  are  not  pure  cinchonidine,  but  a 
compound  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,  having  tlie  composition 
CjoHj^NjOj,2C,bHi2NjO.  There  ia  always  a  certain  amount  of 
kdhering  qniuiue,  especially  wlien  the  proportion  of  cinchonidine 
in  the  sample  is  very  anmll,  and  hence  Hesse  recommends  that  the 
VMght  obtained  should  be  multiplied  by  0'62,  instead  of  by  0'645, 
vhich  is  the  calculated  factor  for  the  above  formula.' 

B,  H.  Paul  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvii.  655)  strongly  objects  to 
the  acid  sulphate  test,  on  the  ground  that  the  crystals  of  acid 
sulphate  ore  not  free  from  cinchonidine,  while  the  amount  of 
quinine  retained  in  sotution  is  so  much  increased  as  to  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  crystallisation  of  the  cinchonidine  from  ether. 

Conversion  of  quinine  into  and  crystallisation  as  the  acid  sulphate 
«fbcte  a  separation  of  hydroqninine,  which  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor,  while  repeated  re  crystallisation  of  the  neutral  sulphate  fails 
to  effect  this  (compare  page  424), 

A  method  of  assaying  quinine  sulphate  for  cinchonidine,  based 
Upon  the  optical  rotation  of  the  solution,  haa  been  recommended 
tiy  several  eminent  authorities  and  is  equally  distrusted  by  others, 
Oudemana  was  among  the  first  to  experiment  in  this  direction, 
and  Hesse  proposed  a  definite  process  of  assay,  bused  on  the 
rotation  of  the  sulphate,  Koppeachaar  proposed  to  employ 
the  tartrates  by  preference,  while  R.  H.  D  a  v  i  e  s  operated  on  the 
sulphates.  I)  e  V  r  i  j  has  strongly  recommended  the  optical 
method  of  examination,  giving  preference  to  the  tartrates. 
JuDgfleisch  and  Paul  and  Cownley  have  expressed 
strong  distrust  of  the  optical  method,  considering  it  manifestly 
impncticable  to  determine  jiroportione  of  I  and  1  \  per  cent,  of 
dnehoniduie  in  quinine  sulphate  containing  even  minute  pro- 
portions of  the  cinchonino  and  quinidine  sails ;  and  D.  Howard 
statcis  that  no  published  method  gives  the  mixed  tartrates  of 
quinine  and  cinchonidine  su<ticiently  pure  to  render  the  polarimetric 
assay  absolutely  reliable,  Uesse  has  modified  his  former  hi(;h 
opimon  of  the  method,  and  points  out  that  it  is  invalidated  by 
th«  presence  of  hydroquinine,  which  is  invariably  present  in 
comnerctal  quinine  sulphate,  and  is  not  separated  by  converting 
tfaa  bases  into  tartrates. 


*  Bmm's  t^t-ffiiperinicuta  on  mixteres  of  pore  quinioo  and  cinubonidiu 
folptiktei  in  kuawQ  proporlioai  justify  this  eminricil  bclor. 
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• 

The  presence  of  1  per  cent  of  hydroquinine  sulphate  rednees 
the  rotation  to  the  same  extent  as  0'42  per  cent,  of  the  cinchoni- 
dlne  salt,  and  its  presence  accounts  for  the  excessive  and  discordant 
figures  for  cinchonidine  often  obtained  by  those  who  rely  on  the 
optical  method  of  assay.  Hydroquinine  cannot  be  perfectly  separated 
from  quinine  even  by  repeated  recrystallisations  of  the  neutral 
sulphate,  but  it  can  be  completely  got  rid  of  by  converting  the 
alkaloid  into  the  acid  sulphate  and  recrystallising  this  from  water 
or  alcohol,  when  the  hydroquinine  remains  in  the  mother-liquor 
(compare  page  424). 

For  the  optical  assay,  Koppeschaar  (ZeiUch.  Anal.  Chenu, 
xxiv.  362)  recommends  that  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  should 
be  converted  into  tartrates  by  precipitating  the  neutral  solution 
with  Rochelle  salt,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water  and  dried  at  125°-130°  C. ;  0*400  gramme  of  the  dry  pro- 
duct is  then  dissolved  in  3  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted  with  water  at  15^  C.  to  a  volimie  of  20  cc. 
The  solution  is  placed  in  a  jacketed  tube  kept  at  15^  C,  and  the 
rotatory  power  observed  by  a  polarimeter  employing  monochromatic 
(sodium)  light     From  the  angular  rotation  ike  specific  rotatory 

100a 

power  of  the  tartrate  is  then  calculated  by  the  formula  S  =  -^oT* 

where  S  is  the  specific  and  a  the  angular  rotation,  and  Z  the  length 
of  the  tube  in  decimetres.  From  the  figure  thus  obtained,  the 
percentage  of  quinine  tartrate,  x,  in  the  mixed  tartrate  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  (Koppeschaar's)  formula : — 

100(8-137-67) 

'*'"  82-4 

Each  1°  of  diminution  in  the  specific  rotation  below  220*07**  cor- 
responds to  about  1*2  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  tartrate  in  the  mixed 
tartrates.  The  angular  rotation  is  diminished  by  0*077°  only  by 
the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  tartrate.  Notwith- 
standing the  extreme  accuracy  of  observation  necessary,  Hooper 
{Pharm.  Jour,^  [3],  xvii.  61)  has  found  the  optical  determination 
of  quinine  in  the  mixed  tartrates  to  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
Hesse  found  the  specific  rotation  of  quinine,  hydroquinine,  and 
cinchonidine  tartrates,  for  Oudemans'  concentration  B,  to  be 
respectively,  -212*5°,  -176*9°,  and  -1320°. 

For  the  detection  of  cinchonine^  or  quinidine  in  quinine  sulphate, 
Hesse  proposes  to  dry  the  salt  at  100°  C,  and  agitate  1  gramme 
with  15  c.c.  of  cliloroform  free  from  alcohol.     The  liquid  is  passed 

^  According  to  Laborde  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xiii.  684)  the  presence  of 
cincbonine  materially  alters  the  phyaiological  effects  of  qainiiie  salts. 
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Oiroiigh  a  small  filter.  If  10  c.c,  on  evaiioration  at  a  gentle  heat, 
leave  ao  amorphous  residue  wuighiiig  more  than  '035  gramme, 
(snobouine  or  <juinidine  sulphate  is  certainly  piBsent.  If  the  residue 
in  crj'stalline  and  leas  than  the  above  weight,  it  may  Ite  tested  for 
tlie  foreign  alkaloids  hy  healing  it  with  5  c.c.  of  water,  adding  j 
gramme  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate,  (»oling,  filtering  from  the 
precipitatt*d  quinine  and  cinchonidiuo  tartrates,  and  mixing  the 
filtrate  with  au  equal  volume  of  ammonia.  If  quinidine  or  cin* 
chonioo  be  present,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed,  and  may  be 
further  oxomined  by  agitation  with  ether  (see  page  il2),  or  hy 
treutntent  with  iodide  of  potassium  (see  page  413).  Sulphate  of 
ciDGhonidinc,  if  present,  will  remain  undissolved  hy  the  chloroform, 
but  will  swell  up  into  very  bulky  needles,  which  suck  up  the 
chloroform  like  a  sponge  and  do  not  yield  it  again  without  pressure. 

L.  Schafor  (JrcA.  P/«xnn„  [3],  Mv.  04,  1033)  has  described 
«  method  of  testing  commercial  quinine  snlpliat#,  based  upon  the 
predpitntion  of  the  boiling  a([ueoiis  solution  by  neutral  potassium 
oxalate  After  cooling  and  fdterin}^,  the  httratc  is  tested  by 
addition  of  caustic  sihIq. 

0.  Schlickum  (Arch.  Phann.,  [3],  xsv.  128)  has  investi- 
g»ted  Be  Vrij's  chromate  method  (page  405),  and  linds  it  appli- 
ralile,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  examination  of  quinine 
mlphat«.  On  precipitating  a  solution  of  this  or  other  neutral 
quinine  salt  with  neutral  potassium  chroinate,  and  filtering  after 
four  or  more  houre,  the  filtrate  remains  clear  on  addition  of  soda, 
if  tbe  quinine  salt  was  pure.  In  presence  of  ^  per  cent,  of 
dnchonine  sulphate,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  quinidine  or  cinchonidine 
salt,  a  turbidity  is  produced  at  once  or  after  a  time. 

A  tnnt  for  the  purity  of  quinine  sulphate,  devised  by  Hesse 
aiul  adopted  by  the  Gervian  Pharmaeopipia,  consists  in  heating 
1  gramme  of  the  sample  for  a  short  time  to  40°-50'  C,  in  T  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  chloroform  and  1  of  alisolute  alcohol. 
If  the  sample  be  pure  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
rnnnins  quite  clear  on  cooling.  Sulphates  of  other  cinchona 
faaam  niid  various  organic  and  inorganic  impurities  remain 
iiuoluhle  (com|)are  page  409). 

A  somewhat  similar  teat  has  been  described  by  E-Hirschsnhn, 
uoording  to  which  0'3  gramme  of  the  quinine  sulphate  should  be 
fanakly  i^tAted  with  5  c.c,  of  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  petroleum 
elhur  of  0'680  sp.  gr,  with  70  parts  of  chloroform.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  diluted  with  three  or  four  timea  its  volume  of  petroleum 
Btber,  when  on  admixture  of  O'l  per  cent  of  sulphates  of  other 
diiduina  bases  will  give  rise  to  a  turbidity  or  precipital«, 

yor  tbe  detection  of  amorpknue  aihaloid  in  commercial  qoinine 
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sulphate,  De  Vrij  recommends  the  following  method  : — ^The  sample 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  shaken  with  ammonia  and  ether  for 
estimation  of  tetal  alkaloid.  Sufficient  decinormal  oxalic  acid  is 
added  te  the  ether-residue  to  convert  the  alkaloid  into  neutral 
oxalate,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  steam-heat  and  the 
residue  thoroughly  dried  in  the  water-bath.  It  is  then  dissolved 
in  chloroform,  and  the  liquid  filtered  if  necessary.  The  clear  solu- 
tion is  next  treated  in  a  test-tube  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  when 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  quinine  will  appear  in  the  chloroform.  If 
the  sample  were  pure  the  aqueous  layer  will  remain  clear  and 
uncoloured,  but  if  amorphous  alkaloid  be  present  it  will  be  dissolved 
by  the  water  and  colour  it  yellow. 

Quinine  Hydrochloride,  Hydrochlorate  of  quinine.  B,HCL 
This  salt  forms  long  asbestes-like  prisms  containing  2  aqua,  which 
become  anhydrous  at  120°  C.  without  previously  melting.  The 
dehydrated  salt  fuses  at  158°-160°  without  change,  and  is  not 
converted  into  quinicino,  as  stated  by  Pasteur  (Hesse).  If  an 
aqueous  solution  of  quinine  hydrochloride  saturated  at  15**  C.  he 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  at  about  0°  C,  large  octahedral 
crystals  containing  3  aqua  separate  out.  Quinine  hydrochloride 
is  soluble  in  about  40  parts  of  cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

Quinine  hydrochloride  has  been  frequently  substituted  of  late 
years  for  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate.  Thus  it  is  used  in 
making  the  Tincture  of  Quinine,  B.P.  The  hydrochloride  is  the 
more  expensive  salt,  owing  te  the  increased  difficulty  of  crystal- 
lising and  the  high  percentage  of  quinine  contained  in  it  (84'2 
per  cent.,  against  73*5  in  the  crystallised  sulphate). 

Quinine  hydrochloride  is  prepared  by  reacting  on  the  sulphate 
with  chloride  of  barium.^  Hence  it  is  apt  to  contain  either  unde- 
com posed  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  else  barium  chloride.  The  latter 
impurity  is,  of  course,  very  objectionable. 

Quinine  hydrochloride  may  l)e  assayed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  sulphate  (see  page  408  et  seq,).  The  B.P.  test  for  quinine 
sulphate  is  applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  hydrochloride,  if 
the  sjnn])le  l)e  previously  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  together  with  its  own  weight  of  crystallised 
sodium  sulphate.  The  crystals  of  quinine  sulphate  which  are 
deposited,  and  the  filtrate   from  them,  can  then  be  examined  as 

^  The  acid  hydrochloride,  BHaClj,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  acid 
sulphate  of  quinine  by  barium  chloride.  It  forms  groups  of  concentric 
needles,  which  can  be  dried  withont  change  at  llO**,  and  are  soluble  in  an  e<)nal 
weight  of  water.  It  also  separates  as  a  gelatinous  mas5i,  which  becomes 
crystalline  on  gentle  warming. 
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described  on  pnge  412  et  wq.  The  hydrocliloride  of  quinine  is 
more  likely  to  Ixt  contaminutad  with  the  Bimilar  aalts  of  cinobonine 
and  qainidine  thui  with  the  bydrocbloride^  of  cincbouidiue  and 
homocin  cbonidine. 

Quinine  hydrochloride  has  on  BeTeml  occafiions  been  accidentally 
mixed  with  or  replaced  by  the  corresponding  salt  of  morphine. 
The  impurity  may  be  detecte<l  by  warming  the  salt  with  dilute 
nitric  ucid,  which  acjuiree  a  yellow  or  red  colour  if  morphine  be 
preaent ;  or  the  salt  may  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  aad 
moisleued  with  very  neutral  ferric  chloride,  which  will  produce  a 
green  or  blue  colour  if  morphia  be  present.  The  production  of  a 
blue  colour  with  mixed  aolutious  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium 
ferricynnide  (imge  317)  is  also  well  atlapted  for  the  detection  and 
B[iproximBte  eatinialion  of  morphine  in  presence  of  cinchona  bosea. 
lastly,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  may  be  treated  with 
smmonia  and  agitated  with  a  Buiall  qtiantity  of  ether,  when  any 
morphine  (or  ciuchonine)  will  verufdn  imdissolveii 

Quinine  Hyitrobromide,  BHBr+IXjO,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
equivalent  quantities  of  quinine  sulphate  and  potassium  bromide 
with  their  own  weight  of  water,  adding  three  or  four  [larte  of 
strong  alcohol,  filtering  from  the  precipitated  potussiimi  sulphate, 
and  ciyatallising  the  quinine  hydrobromitle  from  the  filtrat*-.  The 
wJt  forms  silky  needles,  soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  to  a  solution 
«ud  to  be  fluorescent  (1). 

Cbtinine  Carbvnate,  B^HjCOg+HjO,  is  obtained  by  paasing 
CV))on  dioxide  into  water  containing  freshly  precipitated  quinine 
hydrate,  and  exposing  the  resultant  solution  to  the  air.  It  forms 
ttanslucent  needles,  efflorescing  rapidly  in  the  air,  decomposing  at 
110°  C,  and  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  ether- 

Qmnine  Chi-omate,  B,HjCrO,+2HjO.  The  aniiydrous  salt 
npidly  re-absnrba  2  aqua  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  soluble  in  attout 
SOOO  parte  of  cold  water,  and  has  been  reconmiended  by  d  e  V  r  i  j 
tec  tlie  deternii nation  of  quinine  (page  405).  It  becomes 
wdiydroua  at  80",  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature, 

Qainine  Om/at^,  Ti^U^CPf  +  QH^O,  forms  delicate  needles 
soluble  in  nlxnit  900  parts  of  cold  water.  The  oxalates  of  the 
Other  frequently  occurring  cinchona  bases  are  comparatively  easily 
caluble,  uml  L.  Schiifcr  has  based  on  tliis  fact  a  method  of  separat- 
ing Rinall  prO{>urtions  of  these  bpses  from  quinine  (page  417). 

QuiniTui  Valerate  forms  colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  having 
«  pearly  lustre  and  a  faint  odour  of  valeric  acid.  It  is  not  deli- 
quescent, and  fuses  at  a  low  temperature.  Quinine  valerate 
nquircs  )  10  parts  of  cold  <ir  40  of  boiling  water  for  solution,  and 
it  «u*ily  soluble  in  alcohol.     Valerate  of  quinine  is  liable  to  con- 
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tain  much  the  same  impurities  as  the  sulphate  (sec  page  408). 
Sulphate  and  hydrochloride  of  quinine,  and  valerate  and  acetate  of 
zinc  are  also  liable  to  be  present. 

Quinine  Tannate  has  come  into  use  in  medicine  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  tasteless  cliaracter.  The  commercial  product 
varies  greatly  in  its  composition,  the  bitter  taste  decreasing  with 
the  amount  of  alkaloid  contained  in  the  specimen. 

For  the  preparation  of  quinine  tannate,  Peltz  recommends  the 
precipitation  of  a  saturated  solution  of  1  part  of  quinine  hydro- 
chloride by  3  of  tannin  (in  10  per  cent,  solution  previously 
neutralised  by  ammonia).  After  standing  twenty-four  hours,  the 
washed  precipitate  is  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  So  prepared, 
quinine  tannate  is  a  yellowish-white  amorphous  powder,  soluble  in 
about  50  parts  of  cold  water  or  alcohol  Its  solution  gives  the 
reactions  of  tannic  acid. 

In  some  cases,  the  quinine  in  the  commercial  tannate  is  largely 
replaced  by  other  cinchona  bases.  The  following  analyses  by 
Jobst  {Arch.  Pharm,,  [3],  xii.  331;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,,  xxxir. 
678)  illustrate  the  composition  of  commercial  "tannate  of 
quinine  " : — 
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To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  total  alkaloid  in  quinine  tannate, 
Jobst  powders  1  gramme  of  the  sample,  and  mixes  it  with  milk  of 
lime.  The  mixture  is  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  resulting 
powder  exhausted  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed  after  drying  at  120°  C. 
The  alkaloid  thus  separated  can  be  further  examined  as  described 
on  page  412.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  mixture  of  the 
sample  with  milk  of  lime  should  not  be  agitated  directly  with 
chloroform,  thus  avoiding  tlio  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the 
aqueous  liquid.  A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  S.  N  e  u  m  a  n  n, 
who  agitates  the  finely  divided  tannate  vnth.  strong  solution  of 
caustic  alkali  and  excess  of  ether.     The  presence  of  solid  particles 
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ia  Buspenaion.  rithec  in  the  elhcrcAl  f>r  alkaline  Bolntion,  shows 
that  tliB  sample  is  impure  or  tlmt  il  has  not  been  completely 
AtxompoBetl. 

8.  Qiiiiarm  TaHrale,  BjHjC^H,0„+H,0,  forms  a  cryfltallino 
precipitate,  eoluble  in  910  parte  of  cold  and  more  readily  in  hot 
water.  It  becomes  anhydrous  at  I00^  and  is  tlm  best  form 
tot  obacrviug  the  npticsl  activity  of  quinine  (page  416). 

Ciiratc  of  Uuinijie  is  not  a  [ununercinl  pre]mratiou,  but  in  com- 
bination with  ferric  citrate  it  CDnstitut«B  the  I'erri  et  QuinKue 
Vitrtu.  B.P. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Qumtne  occurs  in  commerce  in  tlie  foim  of 
thin  transparent  deliquescent  ecalea,  varying  in  colour  from  a 
dolicote  greenish  golden  yellow  to  yellowish  brown,  according  to 
llw  proportion  of  ammonium  citrate  present.  The  pte|uiration 
should  be  somewhat  slowly,  but  freely  and  completely,  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  is  ineoluhle  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  haa  a  very  bitter  and  chalybeate  taste,  and  sliould  be  only 
TSty  slightly  acid.  On  adding  ammonia  to  the  cold  solution,  white 
qaiaine  hydrate  is  thrown  down,  and  tlie  liquid  assumes  a  darkur 
colour.  No  ferric  hydrate  ia  precipitated  unless  the  liquid  be 
heated,  or  a  fixed  alkali  substituted  for  the  ammonia. 

Citnte  of  iron  and  quinine  is  liable  to  aeveral  sophistications. 

The  proportion  of  ical^  in  the  sample  may  be  ascertained  by 
dijing  a  weighed  quantity  in  the  water-oven.  It  averages  S  per 
cent,  and  should  not  exceed  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Adulteration  with  potaeiiio-eitrale  or  iiotasfio-tartraie  of  iron 
would  be  detected  by  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of  the  residue 
left  oil  igniting  the  substance,  a  genuine  preparation  yielding  an 
aab  neutral  or  only  very  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  The 
BUbetitution  of  tartaric  acid  for  the  citric  acid  of  the  sample  is  now 
improbable,  but  may  be  detected  ns  deacriljed  iu  Volume  L 

"Die  proportion  of  oxide  a/  iron  can  be  ealimnted  in  the  pure 
pirepomtion  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  igniting  a  known  weight  of 
the  sample.  After  testing  the  s^li  for  fixed  alkali,  a  few  drojie  of 
nilrio  acid  should  be  added  and  the  residue  again  ignited.  Tliis 
treatment  ensures  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon.  Citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  ought  to  yield  from  18  to  20  i^er  cent,  of 
f«rrio  oxide  on  ignition,  A  more  accurate  estimation  of  the  iron  can 
be  mode  in  the  ash,  if  desired. 

Excess  of  fitric  acid  \a  indicated  by  the  extra  acidity  of  the 
Mffiple,  but  the  commercial  substance  frequently  contains  a  much 
tuger  proportion  of  acid  than  is  prescribed  in  the  British  Phar- 
maeoptria. 

SuipfiaiM  aru  almost  invariably  ptesunt  in  citrate  of  iron  and 
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quinine,  owing  to  imperfect  washing  of  the  ferric  hydrate  em- 
ployed, or  to  the  introduction  of  the  quinine  as  sulphate  instead  of 
precipitated  hydrate.  The  employment  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
said  to  render  the  preparation  liable  to  yield  a  turbid  solution,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  inevitable  loss  of  alkaloid 
attending  the  preparation  of  quinine  hydrate,^ 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  required  that  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine  should  contain  16  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  as  deter- 
mined by  drying,  at  an  unstated  temperature,  the  unwashed  quinine 
liydrate  precipitated  by  ammonia.  In  the  edition  of  1885,  this 
faulty  process  was  substituted  by  a  method  recommended  by  the 
author  {AnaJijat^  i.  22),  based  on  the  liberation  of  the  quinine 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  ammonia  and  extraction  of  the 
alkaloid  by  ether  or  chloroform.*  No  temperature  is  prescribed  for 
drying  the  alkaloidal  residue,  but  a  constant  weight  is  best  obtained 
at  110°-120°.  By  this  process,  which  yields  very  accurate  results, 
the  B.P.  preparation  is  now  required  to  yield  15  ^per  cent,  of  alka- 
loid.^ If  preferred,  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol, 
the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  titrated  with  a  standard  mineral 
acid  and  methyl-orange. 

The  proportion  of  alkaloid  in  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  of 
commerce  is  often  notably  less  than  the  1 5  per  cent,  required  by 
the  British  Phannacopaeia  (see  Pharm,  Jour.,  xvii.  234  :  xix.  259  ; 
XX.  1052).     Very  commonly  only  13  per  cent,  is  present,*  and 

*  F.  W.  Fletcher  states  that  a  preparation  made  with  sulphate  of  quinine 
contains  less  lime  salts  than  when  quinine  hydrate  is  used,  since  the  lime 
salts  introduced  in  the  water  employed  for  washing  the  alkaline  ferric  hydrate 
are  retained  1)y  the  latter,  and  are  subsequently  precipitated  as  calcium  sul- 
phate, instead  of  remaining  in  the  finished  product. 

^  To  ensure  accurate  results,  the  cold  solution  of  the  sample  must  be  treated 
with  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  volume  of  ether  or  chloroform 
used  should  equal  that  of  tlie  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  the  agitation  should  be 
conducted  immediately  ;  the  treatment  with  the  solvent  should  be  repeated  ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  precipitated  alkaloid  is  dissolved 
by  the  ether.  This  occurs  instantaneously  with  pure  quinine,  but  if  cincho- 
nine  has  been  substituted  it  will  remain  undissolved.  In  such  samples,  the 
treatment  with  ether  should  be  followed  by  agitation  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts 
of  chloroform  and  1  of  amylic  alcohol. 

'  The  original  issue  of  the  1885  edition  of  the  British  Phannaeopceia  required 
16  per  cent,  of  quinine,  as  estimated  by  the  ammonia-ether  process,  but  the 
criticisms  of  F.  \V.  Fletcher,  C.  Umney,  and  others  {Phamu  Jour.,  [8], 
263,  406)  showed  that,  if  prepared  according  to  the  official  directions,  this 
proportion  was  impossible,  and  the  amount  was  subsequently  reduced  to  15 
per  cent. 

*  Chas.  Umney  {Pharm,  Jwr. ,  [8],  xvii.  285)  considers  that,  the  B. P. 
standard  of  quality  being  easily  attainable,  the  xnanufaotare  of  citrate  of  iron 
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occasionally  (in  the  aaLhor's  experience)  from  9  to  1 1  per  cent., 
ereii  in  the  t'-a^e  of  preparations  manufactured  by  English  linns  of 
foitly  good  repute.  Foreign  Bpeciinena  sometimes  contain  only 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  and  that  not  quinine. 

The  adultoration  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  not  limited  to 
deHciMief  of  total  alkaloid,  the  quinine  being  sometimes  replaced. 
without  Bclciiowledgment,  by  other  cinchomi  bases.  The  BHIinh 
Pharmaeujiii'fa  prescribes  no  test  for  these,  further  tlmn  requiring 
the  elber-residue  to  be  "almost  entirely  soluble  in  a  little  pure 
•tiler.''  The  presence  of  these  bases  is  best  detected  by  dissolving 
the  aUuUoidal  residue  in  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  convert 
the  baaea  into  neutral  sulphates,'  and  treating  tho  resultnnt  solution 
SB  describeil  on  page  412  el  eeij.  To  obtain  reliable  results  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  sample  must  be  employed,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  quinine  is  subsequently  recovered  as  crystallised  sul- 
phate. By  separating  this  on  a  calico-filler,  pressing  it  between 
folds  of  blottiug-paper,  and  drying  it  at  100°,  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phate is  obtained,  and  its  weight  multiplied  by  TIS  represents  the 
weight  of  the  crystallised  salt.  If  to  this  amount  there  is  added 
0*00133  gramme  for  each  1  c.c.  of  mother-liquor,  a  very  fair  direct 
determination  of  the  quinine  sulphate  will  be  obtained;  and  by 
nnltiplying  the  result  by  '735  the  corresponding  amount  of  free 
qninine  will  be  found. 

Id  foreign  specimens  of  citrate,  substitution  of  the  quinine  by 
other  cinahona  bases  is  common.  Amorphous  alkaloids  are  not 
uufrequeiitly  present  in  considerable  proportion. 

TiSOTURE  ov  QuiKiNR,  B.P.,  was  formerly  directed  to  be  made 
hgr  dissolving  160  grains  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
30  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  orange-peel,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
hanl,  the  solution  being  filtered  after  three  days.  This  was  an 
unsatisfactory  preparation,  as  in  cold  weather,  or  when  too  weak  a 
spirit  was  used,  it  was  apt  to  deposit  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
ud  BO  alter  in  strength.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the  deposit  con- 
sisted largely  of  calcium  sulphate.  In  the  Pkarmafoperia  of  1880 
Kn  tqnal  weight  of  quinine  hydrochloride  is  substituted  for  the 
anlphatn,  so  that  the  tincture  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  old 
propamtion.    To  determine  the  proportion  of  quinine  in  the  tincture, 

■nd  (|uiDine  conCainiag  only  13  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  unless  it  atiiei  from  somo 
■ecidtnt,  ia  ■  diHgnce  to  pharmacy  ;  and  that  any  i)hiirniu:[Bt  who  sells  an 
•rtieU  of  this  character  ought  to  lie  punUhsd,  unless  he  can  show  good  causo 
fbt  tbit  dtflciency. 

'  This  miy  lie  elTDctiHl  by  adding  a  moderate  excess  of  hot  dilute  acid,  and 
dim  dilute  animoula,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  liquid  is  neulral  to  metliyl- 
onaga  or  litmus. 
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1  fluid  ounce  should  be  concentrated,  and  shaken  with  ether  to 
remove  the  essential  oil  of  orange-peeL  After  removing  the  ether, 
the  aqueous  liquid  should  be  cooIcmj,  an  excess  of  ammonia  added, 
and  then  the  whole  shaken  with  ether  in  the  usual  way  (see 
page  402). 

WiNB  OF  QuiNiNB,  B.P.,  contains  1  grain  of  crystallised  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  1^  grain  of  citric  acid  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  orange 
wine.  It  is  apt  to  be  debased  by  partial  omission  of  the  quinine 
or  its  replacement  by  other  cinchona  alkaloids.     For  its  assay, 

2  fluid  ounces  may  be  concentrated  to  ^  ounce,  and  then  treated 
like  the  tincture  of  quinine  (see  above).  If  the  alkaloid  prove 
insoluble  in  ether,  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol  must 
be  substituted  for  the  ether.  More  reliable  results  are  obtained  by 
titrating  the  ether-residue  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange 
than  by  weighing  it,  as  substances  other  than  alkaloids  are  liable  to 
be  extracted. 

Hydroquinine,  CgoHggNgOg,  was  discovered  by  Hesse  (Ber.,  xv. 
856)  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  quinine  sulphate  had  been 
crystallised,  and  subsequently  in  the  commercial  salt  itself,  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  present  to  the  extent  of  4  per  ceni^ 
Quinine  cannot  be  perfectly  freed  from  hydroquinine  even  by 
repeated  crystallisation  of  the  neutral  sulphates,  but  the  hydro- 
quinine can  be  completely  separated  by  converting  the  alkaloid 
into  the  acid  sulphate  and  recrystallising  this  from  water  or  alcohol, 
when  the  hydroquinine  remains  in  the  motlier-liquor. 

As  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt  by  caustic  soda, 
hydroquinine  is  amorphous,  but  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  In 
the  latter  condition  it  contains  2  aqua,  which  is  driven  off  at  115"^. 
From  chloroform  and  ether  the  alkaloid  crystallises  in  delicate 
concentric  groups  of  needles.     It  melts  with  darkening  at  168°. 

Hydroquinine  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  and  is 
only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydroquinine  resembles  quinine  in  its  Isevo-rotation,  fluorescence 
of  its  acid  solutions,  behaviour  with  the  thalleioquin  test,  and  in  its 
physiological  action.  It  differs  from  quinine  by  only  very  slowly 
decolorising  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Crystalline  compounds  of  hydroquinine  with  cupreine,  quini- 

^  The  proportion  of  hydroquinine  in  the  bark  is  very  small,  and  bears  no 
constant  relation  to  that  of  the  qainiue.  To  obtain  the  hydroquinine  pure 
the  alkaloids  should  be  repeatedly  crystallised  as  acid  sulphates,  the  residual 
quinine  got  rid  of  by  Jwtaasium  permanganate,  the  hydroquinine  liberated 
from  the  filtered  liquid  by  caustic  soda,  extracted  with  ether  or  chloroform, 
and  the  neutral  sulphate  repeatedly  recrystalllBed  from  boiling  water. 
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diiie,  dnchonidine,  &nd   some   other   cinchona   basea  have  been 
obbuncicl ;  biit  uot  with  cinchonine  or  hydro<:iiichonine. 

Hyilroqninine  has  the  usual  well-marked  bnsic  characters  of  the 
einuhuna  alkaloids.  BgH^SO^+SHgO  forms  ehoit  {irisma,  soluble 
in  350  pacts  of  cold  water. 

The  taiirate  crystitllisea  with  2  ai^ua  in  prisms  which  become 
anhjrdroua  at  120°  and  are  soluble  in  54S  parts  of  water  at  17°  C. 
The  ehromate  is  more  soluble  than  the  quinine  salt,  but  crystallises 
with  it,  auit  can  only  be  jnrtinlly  separoted  by  boiJing  with  water. 
BHCI+2  aqua  la  readily  aohiblu.  On  mixing  ita  solution  with 
potassium  iodiile,  the  hydriodide  sepurateB  as  an  oily  mass  which 
Ktadually  solidities  but  does  not  become  cryatalline.  The  oet^ 
«o/(,  B(Hl)j+*equa,  crystallises  in  brilliant  yellow  needles, 
Teadily  soluble  in  hot  water  to  a  colourless  solution,  from  which 
the  yellow  salt  separates  again  on  cooling. 

When  heated  to  HO^  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  hydro- 
quinine  loses  n  methyl  group,  and  is  converted  into  hydrocu- 
preine,  C„HhNjOe. 

Whan  hydroquinine  is  heated  to  1 40"  witli  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 35  per  cent,  of  H^O^  the  alkaloid  is  imchanged;  but 
when  tho  dry  ssilpbate  is  fused  by  healing  it  to  140",  the  base 
H  converteil  into  amorphous  hydroquiniciue  without  altera- 
tioa  of  weight  or  other  change  of  composition. 

Hydrotiuinicine  neutralises  acids  completely  and  forraa  some 
OiyBlalliaable  salts.  When  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  is 
gradually  mixed  with  a  solution  of  oxaHc  acid  in  ether,  neutral 
hydroquiiiicine  oxalate  is  formed  as  an  amorphous  brown 
mftaa,  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  ;  whereas  the  oxalate  of  qui- 
nioine,  obtained  similarly,  forms  a  voluminous  precipitate,  consist- 
it^  of  very  minute  ueedlea. 

Bydro^inine-tviphoriK  aeid,  CjoHsj(80sH)NjOj+Hj,0,  ia  ob- 
tained  on  dissolving  hydroquinine  in  cold  concentrated  sulphu 
acid.  On  diluting  the  solution  with  water  and  neutralising  it  wit 
amntonin,  the  sulphouic  acid  separates  in  crystals,  insoluble  i 
•UiBT  or  cidorofurm  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  soda  o 
In  dilute  acida  it  dissolves  readily,  forming  erystalliaitble  salts. 
The  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  fluorescent  and  responds  to  the 
thalleioquiu  test. 

Quinidiue.     Onquinine.     CjoHg.NjOy 

This  bner  is  isomeric  with  quinine,  and  occurs  frequently  in 
cinchona  bnrks  (especially  Citic.liona  PilaijimeU)  in  association  with 
quinine  and  other  alkaloids.  It  also  occurs  in  cuprea  bark  ;  and 
b  pruient  tu  a  uonsiderabla  extent  in  commercial  "  quiuoidine," 
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Quinidine  (see  also  page  393)  crystallises  from  alcohol  with 
2^  aqua  in  large  monoclinic  efHorescent  prisms  or  needles.  From 
ether  permanent  rhombohedra  containing  2  aqua  are  obtained,  and 
from  boiling  water  permanent  plates  with  1^  aqua.  The  whole  of 
the  water  is  driven  off  at  120°.  At  160°  the  anhydrous  alkaloid 
begins  to  brown  slightly,  and  melts  at  168°. 

Quinidine  resembles  quinine  in  its  taste  and  physiological  effects, 
in  being  deposited  in  hydrated  crystals  from  alcohol,  in  its 
tolerably  ready  solubility  in  ether,  in  giving  the  thalleioquin 
reaction,  and  in  the  fluorescence  of  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  quinine  by  the  permanent  bulky 
precipitate  its  solutions  yield  on  successive  treatment  with  chlorine 
water,  pota.ssium  ferricyanide,  and  ammonia ;  and  also  by  the  veiy 
sparing  solubility  of  its  hydriodide, 

Quinidine  Sulj)hate,  B2H2SO^+2H20,  crystalli&es  in  white 
needles  or  long  hard  prisms  which  require  about  100  parts  of  cold 
or  7  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  It  dissolves  in  7  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  20  of  chloroform,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  salt  differs  from  the  sulphates  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids 
in  requiring  a  temperature  of  1 20°  to  render  it  anhydrous,  and  in 
readily  taking  up  the  water  again  in  moist  air. 

Quinidine  sulphate  is  an  official  remedy  in  the  United  States 
and  France.     It  is  examined  for  other  alkaloids  by  a  test  slightly 
modified  from  one  devised  by  de  Vrij  {Pharm.  Jour.f  [3],  viiL 
745),  who  utilises  the  fact  that  quinidine  hydriodide  requires  1200 
parts  of  water  for  solution.     To  test  the  purity  of  the  commercial 
sulphate  of  quinidine,  0*5  gramme  is  dissolved  in  10  cc  of  water 
at  60°  C,  and  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium  free  from  any 
alkaline  reaction  added.    If  the  sample  be  pure,  hydriodide  of  quini- 
dine is  precipitated  on  stirring  and  cooling  as  a  heavy  sandy  powder, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  with  frequent 
agitation  and  is  then  filtered,  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia 
will  cause  no  turbidity  in  the  clear  filtrate.      A  slight  turbidity 
indicates  a  trifling  admixture  of  other  alkaloids,  but  if  a  decided 
precipitate  occur  the  alkaline  liquid  should  be  shaken  with  a  mixture 
of  amy  lie  alcohol  and  chloroform  (see  page  431),  or  chloroform 
only,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  to  ascertain  the  prcfportion  and 
nature  of  the  admixture,  which  may  be  cinchonidine  or  quinine, 
bub  is  usually  cinchonine.     The   appearance  of  the  precipitated 
hydriodide  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  presence  of  impurity,  as 
in  the  j)resence  of  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine  it  is  resinous  instead 
of  being  sandy. 

For  the  detection  of  inorganic  impurities  {e,g,^  calcium  or  sodium 
compounds)  in  commercial  quinidine  sulphate,  Hesse  treats  one 
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gramme  of  the  8am|>le  with  7  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  2  \'oluraeB  of 
dblorofonu  witli  1  of  akoliol  of  95  p*ir  cent  Complete  BoUitioii 
will  take  plocn  in  t)ie  abseuce  of  impurities. 

The  preseuce  of  eitiehimidine  g\ilphtkte  iu  the  quinidine  salt  may 
be  detected  hy  trnating  the  sample  with  pure  chloroform.  Unkas 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  tlie  iippurity  he  present,  part  of  it 
will  remain  undissolved.  Smaller  quantities  may  he  detected  by 
shaking  the  chloroform  solution  with  cold  water,  in  whicli  the  whole 
of  the  duchonidine  and  part  only  of  the  quinidine  salt  will  dissolve, 
and  the  former  will  he  precipitated  on  addition  of  Rnvhelle  salt. 

A  solution  of  quinidine  sulphate  in  chloroform  ia  at  fii-at  colour- 
less, but  on  keeping  becomes  yellow  with  a  slight  green  reflection. 

Quinamine.    CioH^NjOj. 

This  alkaloid  was  first  discovered  by  Hesse  in  the  hark  of 
Cinrhona  mceinibra,  and  has  since  been  detected  in  C,  nfrinaltn, 
rofuienta,  and  several  varieties  of  Citv-kona  Cidteaija,  imrtiuularly 
Ledgeriana.^ 

Quinamine  erj-atallises  in  delicate  hair-like  anhydrous  needles, 
which  melt  at  173"  C.  Ita  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution 
iB+104'5°  for  the  sodium  ray. 

Quinamine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in 
boiling.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely.  It  also  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing ether,  petroleum  spirit,  and  benzene. 

Quinamine  itself  is  almost  tasteless,  but  its  solutions  in 
noiila  are  very  bitter.  The  solution  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  exhibits  no  fluorescence.  Acid  solutions  of  quinamine  are 
vary  prone  to  decomposition  with  formation  of  an  aniorpbona  alka- 
loid called  quinamidine,  isomeric  with  quinamine.  Quin- 
amicine  is  also  formed  as  a  bye-product,  and  under  certain 
conditions  apoquinamine,  C,oHjjNjO,  results.  When  tested 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  water  and  ammonia,  solutions  of  quina- 
mine yield  a  yellowish  amorphous  precipitate,  but  no  green  colour. 
The  solid  alkaloid,  when  moistened  with  strong  nitric  acid,  gives  a 
yellow  colomtion. 

CoKQtnKAUriE,    CiuIXjjjrjOj,    occurs  with   quinamine,    but    in 

'  The  molher-liiiuora  from  the  eryataU  of  quinine  aiil|iliato  nra  precijiittted 
with  Bnch ill Q  Skit,  the  liltnite  trcDtod  vitli  aniaioniiL,  aiiit  tlie  precipiuto 
wmthed  vilh  elhnr.  The  ethvK*!  nasltiiiga  are  trenteil  witli  acetic  aeiil,  the 
MtpAA  aeatrsliied,  and  while  irann  treated  with  potuaiiiia  tliiDcyaiiat*,  till  oa 
eMlingdnchoiiinHciii  no  luiifterbe  detected.  Qniaidine  is  tli«u  pieciplUled, 
togtther  with  coloDring  matter.  The  filtered  liquid  ii  treated  with  loda,  and 
the  ntiooua  preRipiUto  diHtxitved  in  ■  miuiDium  of  hot  SO  per  ceuL  alcohol, 
fnm  which  quiiiuniDa  crystnlliBOa  on  cooling. 
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smaller  proportion.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  base  by 
fractional  crystallisation  of  the  nitrates,  oxalates,  or  hybromides,  the 
couquinamine  salts  being  in  each  case  the  less  soluble  {Armalen, 
ccix.  38,  62).  Gonquinamine  forms  colourless  or  golden-yellow 
tetragonal  crystals,  melting  at  121''-123'',  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene.  S»  =  +  204 *1  °  f or  a  4  per  cent,  in  alcohol 
BjH^SO^+jr  aqua  is  very  soluhU,  The  aurochloride  is  a  yellow 
precipitate,  becoming  purple.  Gonquinamine  closely  resembles 
quinamine.  AVhen  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  apoquinamine,  C^ifi^i^^^* 

Cinchonidine.     Ci^'H^fi}     (See  also  page  392.) 

This  base  is  contained  in  several  species  of  cinchona,  but  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  red  bark  of  C,  svccirubrn.  Accord- 
ing to  I).  Hooper  the  absence  of  cinchonidine  is  a  distinctive 
character  of  Kemijia  barks.    It  was  formerly  called  quinidine. 

Cinchonidine  crystallises  in  short  anhydrous  prisms  or  thin  plates, 
soluble  in  16  parts  of  alcohol  and  188  of  ether.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  amylic  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  is  Issvo-rotatory,  So 
(where  f  =  4  and  <=  15°  C),  in  chloroformic  solution  being  —  TO'O**; 
while  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (c  =  5)  Sd=  —  174*6.** 

Cinchonidine  resembles  quinine  in  the  direction  of  its  optical 
activity,  in  the  insolubility  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  in 
chloroform,  and  in  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  tartrate  in  water. 
According  to  Hesse,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compoimd  with  quinine 
containing  C2^)H2^N202+2Cj9H2gN«0.  It  is  distinguished  from 
quinine  by  its  lesser  8j)ecific  rotation,  its  more  sparing  solubility 
in  other,  its  non-fluorescence,  by  not  giving  the  thalleioquin 
reaction,  and  by  the  greater  solubility  of  its  neutral  and  acid 
sulphate  and  iodosulphate.  The  accurate  separation  of-  cinchoni- 
dine from  quinine  presents  great  difhculties,  and  is  discussed  at 
length  on  page  411  c/  seq.  Cinchonidine  has  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  therapeutic  activity  of  quinine. 

Cinchonidine  is  isomeric  with  cinchonine,  from  which  it  differs 
by  its  IfiBvo-rotation ;  its  greater  solubility  in  ether ;  the  insolubility 
of  its  tartrate  in  water ;  the  insolubility  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate 
in  chloroform  ;  and  the  formula  of  the  crystallised  sulphate. 

The  normal  salts  of  cinclionidine  are  neutral  to  litmus  and  methyl- 
orange,  but  acid  to  phenolphthalciin.     Thus  the  precipitated  tartrate 

^  Cinchonidine  was  formerly  believed  to  contain  C^H54NsO ;  but  its  con- 
version by  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  into  apocinchoni- 
dine,  Ci^Hj^N^O,  without  formation  of  methyl  chloride,  and  analyses  of 
hydrochloride,  sulphate,  and  ohloroplatinate  establish  the  formula  given  in 
the  text 
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reacts  to  tlie  laal  indicator  like  an  equivabnt  amount  of  free  tai- 
Inric  ftuid,  and  the  combined  alkaloid  can  be  eatimnted  by  titi«tion 

Adhering  Rochelle  salt  does  not  interfere. 

i     The  following  labia  shows  the  fomiul»  and  eolubilitiea  of  the 

principal  ealts  of  cinch onidine  : — 

s^t 

Formula. 

SolublUlj  ID  W,ter. 

Cold. 

Hot. 

HrHrochlnrirto. 

SolphiU..       .        - 

OulntB.    . 
Tutml*,  - 

BHBr+l  «i, 
B,H^Oi+»  «l. 

Doulils    nfminldi 

«]ky  loitroui 
Dcedlei,  or  EliUi 
aawlniticprluA 

PrlttnaUD  cryiMl* 

dpiUL* 

SO 

usatir 

isosmitf 

.olubie. 

Bf  hydrates  it  ie  cnpabla  of  forming.      From  a  moderately  con 
teatrated  aqueous  solution  it  cryatalliseB  with  6  aqua  in  brillian' 
Oeedlea ;    from  a  hot  and  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  bare 
ptums  or  aciculiir  ailky  crystals  containing  3  aqua  (official  in  the 
8.  and    U.S.  Pliarmaenpanaa) ;  and  from  alcohol  in  ttne  prisms 
Vritb  3  aqua.     A  hydrate  containing  5  aqua  has  been  describee 
by  Hesse.i      The  6-atom  hydrate  is  soraowhal  efflorescent.      All 
mtet  is  lost  at  100",  and  2  aqua  re-absorbed  in  moist  air. 

Cinchonidina  sulpliate  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  an  ad 
nixtore  of  the  corresponding  salts  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine 
To  delect  these,  Hesse  {ZinUeii.  Anal.  Owm.,  xv.  404)  dissolves 
0-5  gramme  of  the  salt  in  20  c.c.  of  water  at  GO"  C.  and  odds 
1-5   gramme  of  Rochelle  salt.       A  crystaUine  precipitate  of  the 

one  hour  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  a  drop 
[tf  aairaonia.     Ajij  turbidity  or  precijiitnte  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  more  than  0-5   per  cent  of   cinchonine   or    IS    per  cent,  ol 
quinidine.     These  may  he  distinguished  by  treating  the  filtrate 

Hagor  recommends  the  use  of  O'l  gramme  of  cinchonidinc 
mtmL     B,H^0,-l-8  a<iiu  tcquirra  730  per  cent. 
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sulphate,  0*3  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  20  c.c.  of  cold  water.  The 
liquid  is  frequently  agitated,  filtered  after  one  hour,  and  tested 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  As  thus  performed,  the  test  is 
less  strict  than  that  of  Hesse,  hut  perhaps,  on  that  account,  is 
better  suited  for  medicinal  purposea 

The  precipitate  of  cinchonidine  tartrate  obtained  in  the  above 
tests  is  soluble  in  about  1200  parts  of  cold  water,  but  almost 
wholly  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  After 
drying  at  100°  C,  it  contains  80*84  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine. 
It  will  contain  quinine  if  any  of  that  base  were  present  in  the 
sample.  In  such  case  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  will  be  notably  fluorescent. 

Hesse  has  also  proposed  to  distinguish  the  sulphates  of  the 
cinchona  bases  by  their  behaviour  with  chloroform.  Tlie  an- 
hydrous neutral  sulphates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  are  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol-free  chloroform,  while  the  corresponding  salts 
of  cinchonine  and  quinidine  dissolve  readily  (see  pages  416,  427). 
Cinchonidine  sulphate  requires,  when  anhydrous,  300  of  boiling 
or  1000  parts  of  cold  chloroform,  the  undissolved  portion 
becoming  gelatinous.  In  the  presence  of  cinchonine  or  quinidine 
sulphate  its  solubility  in  chloroform  is  increased.  According  to 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1885),  cinchonidine  sulphate  (crystal- 
lised) is  soluble  in  ether,  a  statement  which  is  misleading,  and 
correct  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  The  U.S,  Pharmacopoeia 
describes  it  '*very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  benzene." 

The  presence  of  quinidine  and  quinine  in  cinchonidine  sulphate 
can  be  recognised  by  the  thalleioquin  reaction  and  the  fluorescence 
of  the  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

HoMOciNCHONiDiNB,  Ci9H22N'20  (sec  also  page  392),  accom- 
panies cinchonidine  in  many  cinchona  barks,  especially  that  of 
C.  rosutenfa,  and  passes  into  the  dark  sulphate  mother-liquors  in 
the  quinine  manufacture.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  anhydrous 
prisms,  or  from  a  dilute  solution  in  leaflets,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  chloroform.  BgHgSO^  +  GHjO  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  white  needles,  but  from  strong  solutions  the  salt 
separates  as  a  white  mass,  which  after  drying  resembles  magnesia. 

Hesse  states  that  homocinchonidine  is  an  essentially  difTerent 
substance  from  cinchonidine,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  convert 
one  into  the  other.  The  two  bases  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
crystallisation  of  their  sulphates  from  .  aqueous  solution.  In  pre- 
sence of  quinine  sulphate,  the  homocinchonidine  salt  is  said  to 
crystallise  in  the  form  of  cinchonidine  sulphate. 

Hydrocinchonidine,  CigHj^NgO,  possibly  identical  with  c  i  n- 
chonidine,  occurs  in  the  mother-liquoi-s  from  homocinchonidine. 
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Cinchonine.      CigH^gNgO ;  or  CgH7N.Cj>Hii(OH)N.CH3.i 

This  important  alkaloid  is  almost  invariably  present  in  cinchona 
barks.  When  the  free  bases  are  crystallised  from  alcohol  the 
cinchonine  is  deposited  before  the  quinine  ;  unless  the  latter  base  is 
present  in  relatively  large  amount,  in  which  case  the  greater  part 
should  be  previously  removed  by  crystallising  the  sulphates. 

Cinchonine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  anhydrous  shining  prisms 
or  needles.  It  melts  at  165°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  par- 
tially sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  According  to  Hlasiwetz, 
it  may  be  readily  sublimed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  ammonia, 

Cinchonine  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  2500 
parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 

One  part  of  cinchonine  dissolves  in  120  parts  by  weight  of  cold 
rectified  spirit  or  28  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  350  parts  of  chloro- 
form, in  371  of  ether,  and  in  109  parts  of  amylic  alcohol  It 
requires  only  about  13  parts  of  a  mixture  of  6  grammes  of 
chloroform  with  1  of  rectified  spirit,  and  is  soluble  in  23  parts  of 
a  mixture  of  4  of  chloroform  and  1  of  amylic  alcohol. 

A.  B.  Prescott  found  the  following  to  be  the  solubility  of 
cinchonine  in  different  physical  conditions,  and  at  the  boiling-point 
of  the  solvent : — 


CondiUon  of  Alkaloid. 

Fart8  by  Weight  of  Washed  Solvent  required. 

Ether. 

Chloroform. 

Amylic  Alcohol. 

Benzene. 

Ciyttanised,  . 
AmorphooB,   . 
••N«acent,"a. 

719 
563 
526 

828 

•  •• 

178 

•  •• 

•  •• 

22 

•  •• 

•  •• 

876 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  amylic  alcohol  is  by  far 
the  best  solvent  for  cinchonine,  except  a  mixtui-e  of  amylic  alcohol 
and  chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  ether  is  the  best  solvent  for 
effecting  an  approximate  separation  of  cinchonine  from  quinine. 

When  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  an  alkali,  cinchonine 
yields  quinoline,  CgH^N  (page  115),  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts. With  iodine  trichloride,  cinchonine  yields  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. 

^  The  constitution  of  cinchonine  is  discussed  on  page  168. 

'  To  obtain  the  alkaloid  in  the  **  nascent "  state,  the  solvent  was  added  to 
its  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  was  then  wanned  to  the  boiling-point  of  the 
former.  The  liquid  was  next  made  sUghtly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  shaken, 
kept  warm  for  five  minutes,  and  filtered. 
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Cinchonine  is  not  precipitated  in  the  cold  from  a  solution  con- 
taining tartaric  acid  by  adding  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  On 
heating  the  liquid,  however,  carbonic  acid  escapes  and  cinchonine 
is  separated. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  in  solutions  of  cinchonine 
is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate  is  amor- 
phous when  first  produced,  but  speedily  becomes  crystalline. 

Cinchonine  is  sharply  distinguished  from  quinine  by  the  very 
limited  solubility  of  the  free  base  in  ether,  by  the  solubility  of  the 
anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  in  chloroform,  by  its  failure  to  give 
the  thalleioquin  reaction,  by  its  dextro-rotatory  power,  and  by  the 
non-fluorescence  of  its  solution  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Methods  of  detection  and  separation  based  on  these  facts  are  given 
on  pages  413  and  416. 

Cinchonim  Sulphate^  (CigH22N20)2H2S04  +  2H2O,  forms  short, 
hard,  shining,  clino-rhombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  The 
salt  becomes  anhydrous  at  100°  C,  and  melts  with  partial  decom- 
position at  about  240°  C.  Cinchonine  sulphate  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  dissolves  in  54  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  readily  soluble 
(1:6)  in  alcohoL  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  benzene.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  soluble  in  60  parts  of  cold  or  22  of  boiling 
chloroform,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  sulphates  of 
cinchonidine  and  quinine. 

A  solution  of  cinchonine  sulphate  does  not  give  the  thalleioquin 
reaction,  and  is  not  rendered  fluorescent  by  dilution  with  very 
weak  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mode  of  assaying  of  cinchonine  sulphate  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated under  the  head  of  "  Quinine  Sulphate  "  (page  408  et  setj,), 

Cinchonine  HydrocMoridey  Cij)H22N20,HCl  + 2II.2O,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  somewhat  so  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form. It  has  been  not  unfrequently  employed  to  adulterate 
sulphate  of  quinine.  In  such  case  the  solution  of  the  sample  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  will  give  a  white,  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  cliloride  on  adding  silver  nitrate.  Cinchonine 
will  be  detected  by  the  tests  for  that  alkaloid. 

When  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  cinchonine  hydrochloride  gives 
purple  fumes  much  resembling  the  vapour  of  iodine.  The  sulphates 
of  the  cinchona  bases  do  not  give  this  reaction. 

IIydrocinchonine,  C19H24N2O,  is  stated  by  H  e  s  s  e  to  occur  in 
cuprea  bark. 

CiNCHOTiNE,  C19H24N2O  (see  page  392)  is  isomeric  with  cin- 
chonamine  (page  438).  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ether 
(1  :  500).  BHCl-f2  aqua  requires  about  48,  and  B2H2SO^+12 
aqua  about  35  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 


ClNCBA»iDiNE  ia  a  huse  prohably  isomeric  with  tlio  above,  and 
identical  wiUi  hyJtodiuchoniJino  (page  430). 

Amorphons  Cinchona  Bases. 

Certain  uncrystalli sable  alkaloids  exist  reaily -formed  in  cinchona 
burke,  the  proportion  present  being  probably  affected  by  sunlight 
and  the  presence  of  any  free  acid  in  the  bark. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  from  cinchona 
bftrk,  a  further  portion  of  the  bases  undergoes  conversion  into  a 
tcslnoid  subatoDce  known  in  commerce  as  "quiuoTdine"  Or 
"amorphons  quinin p." 

QuiHOlDiKB  is  obtained  in  quinine  factories  by  precipitating  the 
brown  mother-liquors  with  ammonia,  and  consists  largely  of  two 
slkoloids,  q n i n i c i n e  and  cinchonioine,  which  are  isomeric 
yrith  and  appe-ar  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  heat  on  quiniue  or 
quinidine,  and  cinchomne  or  cinchonidine,  respectively.  These 
atnorphous  pi'oducts  may  also  be  obtained  by  hentmg  the  crystal- 
lised bases  in  glycerin  to  a  temperature  of  200'  C.,  a  red  substouce 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Commercial  qninoidine  is  a  dark  brown,  brittle,  "  extractifomi " 
mua,  softening  below  100°  C,  and  having  usually  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction-  It  is  a  product  of  indefinite  composition  which  has 
never  been  very  favourably  regarded  in  this  country,  though  it 
haa  received  offidal  recognition  in  the  German  and  Unifed  Status 
Pharmacojxeioi.  Both  works  limit  tlio  asli  to  0'7  per  cent.  By 
(he  latter  it  is  described  as  almost  insoluble  in  water,  freely 
•oinble  in  alcohol,  chlorotorin,  and  dilute  acids,  and  jmrtly  soluble 
in  ether  and  benzene.  Wlien  triturated  with  boiling  water,  the 
liquid,  after  filtration,  should  be  clear  and  colourless,  and  should 
remain  so  after  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  German  Pliannacoptbia 
requires  that  quinoidine  should  dissolve  clear  in  an  equal  weight 
of  1  {Htrt  of  dilute  acetic  acid  with  9  parts  of  water,  so  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  residue  \  and  it  must  also  form  a  clear  solution 
with  nine  times  its  weight  of  cold  dilute  spirit.  Quinoidtne  is  said 
to  be  liable  to  adulteration  with  mineral  matters,  resins,  liquorice, 
f^oeose,  Ac,  all  of  which  sophisticntious  would  be  detected  by  one 
OT  Other  of  the  above  tests. 

For  the  purihcatiiin  of  quinoidine  it  is  recommended  to  digest 
tlu)  comniercia!  article  on  tho  wator-lwth,  with  2  imrta  of 
bauuno,  while  stirring  or  agitating.  Tho  clear  solution  is  pourorl 
off,  and  the  residue  washed  with  more  lienzene.  The  lienzene 
•olation  is  then  shaken  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
Bcid,  the  acid  liquid  separated,  and  rendered  fuiutly  alkaline  by 
oiustic  eodn.     A  portion  of  this  solution  ia  then  tested  for  purity 
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by  dilution  and  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite),  which  ought  not  to  produce 
any  precipitate  insoluble  on  a  further  addition  of  water.  Should 
impurity  be  indicated,  the  whole  of  the  solution  of  quinoidine 
hydrochloride  must  be  treated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  as  long  as 
a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  liquid  is  then  filteied, 
warmed,  treated  with  excess  of  soda,  and  the  precipitated  quinoi- 
dine washed  with  water  and  dried  at  100**. 

Thus  purified,  quinoidine  appears  in  thin  layers  as  a  dail 
yellowish  brown,  transparent  mass.  It  is  completely  soluble  in 
benzene,  alcohol  and  acids,  and  ether  should  dissolve  at  least  70 
per  cent,  of  it.  The  normal  salts  of  quinoidine  are  said  to  hsTe 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  should  be  soluble  in  water  in  all  propo^ 
tions.  When  impure  they  form  a  clear  solution  in  a  little  water, 
but  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  further  dilution. 

To  prepare  a  pure  amorphous  alkaloid,  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinine 
or  cinchonidine,  according  to  the  product  required,  is  first  rendered 
anhydrous  by  careful  drying  at  100^  C,  and  is  then  raised  for  a 
few  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  130°  to  135°  C,  when  it  melts  and 
is  wholly  converted  into  tlie  acid  sulphate  of  the  new  alkaloid. 

QuiNiciNE,  C20H24N2O2,  is  a  yellowish,  amorphous,  anhydiooa 
body,  which  melts  at  about  60°  C,  assuming  a  reddish-brown 
colour  which  becomes  darker  at  100°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  The 
alkaloid  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ether.  Quinicine  gives 
a  green  coloration  when  treated  in  solution  with  chlorine-  or 
bromine-water  and  ammonia,  but  is  distinguished  from  quinine 
and  quinidine  by  producing  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  with 
sodium  hypochlorite  or  solution  of  bleaching  powder.  In  applying 
this  test  the  liquid  should  be  slightly,  but  not  strongly,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Quinicine  may  be  separated  from  the 
accompanying  alkaloids  by  adding  ammonia,  when  the  ammonium 
salt  formed  dissolves  the  liberated  alkaloid,  which  may  then  be 
recovered  by  agitation  with  ether.  If  soda  be  employed  instead 
of  ammonia  the  alkaloid  is  thrown  down  as  an  oily  mass. 

A  solution  of  quinicine  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has 
a  yellow  colour  but  exhibits  no  fluorescence. 

Quinicine  forms  crystallisable  compounds  with  acids,  and  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  gold.  Neutral  oxalate 
of  quinicine  dissolves  readily  in  hot  chloroform,  alcohol,  or  water. 
In  solution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform  the  oxalate 
exhibits  a  right-handed  rotation  corresponding  to  a  value  of 
Sp  =  +26-8°  for  the  alkaloid. 
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Quioicino  solaliona  are  not  preciiJitated  by  Rochelle  salt.  They 
are  completely  precipitated  liy  adding  excess  of  potaasiiim  thio- 
cyanale,  wliicb  throws  down  quinioinu  thiocyanate  as  iiu 
oil  which  subsequently  solididea.  It  is  aolublti  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  iu  solutions  of  nlknllne  thiocyaoates. 

CcioaoNiciNE,  C,,HjjNjO,  when  precipitated  by  aoda  from  the 
Bolution'  of  one  of  its  salts,  fcims  a  yellow  viscous  mass  readily 
drawn  out  into  colourless  string's.  It  liquefies  nt  about  50"  C, 
and  at  80°  turns  btown.  At  higher  temperatures  {e.g.,  100°  C.)  it 
becomes  dark  brawn,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance  reseni'iling 
"  quiuoidiue."  Upon  cooling  it  remains  soft.  Aa  deduced  ftoni 
the  rotatocy  power  of  the  oxalate,  in  alcoholic,  aqueous,  or  ctiloro- 
formic  solution,  the  value  of  Bj,  for  cinchonicine  is  4-20'I°. 

la  most  reactions,  including  its  behaviour  with  ammoniacal  salts 
and  with  hypochlorites,  cinclionicine  closely  resembles  quinicine. 
and  hence  is  distinguished  from  cictchonine  and  ciuchonidinc. 
It  19  distioguiahed  from  quiuiciue  by  giving  no  green  colour  with 
cUorine-  or  bromine- water  and  nmmoiiin. 

Ciaohoaicine  is  bitter,  and  in  the  free  state  has  a  strongly 
aUEaliae  reactioa  It  neutralises  acids  perfectly,  and  many  of 
the  resultant  salU  are  crystallisable. 

Akhtdho-Bases.  Ceilain  amorphous  bases,  <l{stinct  from  quini- 
cioB  and  cinclionicine,  exist  reaily-formed  in  cinchona  barke.  They 
are  not  convertible  in  quinicine  or  cinclionicine,  and  appear  tii 
ha  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  molecules  of  tiie  crystuUisablu 
alkaloids,  accompanied  in  the  case  of  quinine  and  quiiiidine  with 
tha  elimination  of  a  molccide  of  water.     Thus : — 

2C„Hj,NaO,-nsO  =   C,oH„S,Og. 

Unlnlne  or  Qulnlillna.  Uliiulnlclnc. 

CInohonldliie  or  DIclnulionklue. 

ClDtboniiiB. 

«  constitute  the  greater  part  i/f  tlie  amorphous  alkaloid 
]  in  commercial  quiiioidine,  They  are  wholly  amorphous, 
)  are  all  their  aalts.  The  solution  of  diqiiinicine  in  excess 
of  dilute  Bulphitric  acid  is  fluorescent,  pives  the  thalleioquiii 
nactioQ,  and  is  dextro-rotatory.  Dicinchonicine  does  not  possess 
base  characlcra. 

De  Vrij  has  ]x)intcd  out  a  distinction  l«tween  quinicine,  cin- 
clionicina,  and  tlie  natural  amorphous  alkaloids.  If  the  neutral 
oacalntcB  of  the  Imsca  \>e  rendered  anhydrous  by  heating  at  100°  C, 
and  the  dry  salts  treated  with  chloroform,  tlicy  behave  in  a 
duracteristiu  inauner.     Oxalate  of  quinicine  dissolves  sparingly 
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in  chloroform  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  freely  in  the 
boiling  liquid.  On  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  the  greater  part 
of  the  oxalate  in  crystals.  Anhydrous  oxalate  of  einehonkine 
dissolves  freely  in  cold  chlorofonn.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  surface,  the  solution  is  transformed  in  a  few  minates 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  oxalates  of  the  natural  amorphous  alkaloids 
are  very  soluble  in  chloroform.  The  solution  remains  clear  on 
adding  a  few  drops  of  water,  but  the  water  dissolves  out  some  of 
the  oxalate  from  its  chloroformic  solution.  The  amorphous  oxalate 
is  highly  deliquescent,  but  the  oxalates  of  quinicine  and  cinchoni- 
cine  remain  unchanged  in  the  air. 

Alkaloids  of  Remijia  Barks. 

The  barks  of  the  various  species  of  Remijia  vary  greatly  in  the 
alkaloids  which  they  contain.     Thus,  while  the  bark  of  K  peduneu- 
lata  contains  quinine  and  the  allied  alkaloid  cupreine,  that 
of  R,  Purdieana^  which  anatomically  closely  resembles  the  former, 
and  has  been  confounded  with  it,  contains  no  alkaloid  closely  related 
to  quinine  except  comparatively  small  proportions  (O'l  to  0*2  per 
cent)  of  cinchonine   and  cinchonamine.      Cusco ni- 
di n  e,  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  R.  Purdieana,  is  also  found  in 
that  of  Cinchona  PeUetierana,  together  with  cusconine  and 
a  r  i  c  i  n  e,  which  two  bases  do  not  appear  to  be  present  in  Remijia 
bark.     The  bases  isolated  from  this  bark  by  Hesse  were  (in 
addition    to   cinchonine  and   cinchonamine)  concusconine,  chair- 
amine,    conchairamine,    chairamidine    and    conchairamidine,    the 
formulae  and  certain  characters  of  which  are  given  on  page  393.^ 

^  To  extract  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids,  amounting  to  2  to  3  per  cent.,  Hesse 
treated  the  finely-ground  bark  with  hot  alcohol,  distilled  off  the  solvent, 
treated  the  residue  with  excess  of  soda,  and  agitated  with  ether.  On  shaking 
the  separated  ethereal  layer  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  pale  yellow,  curdy 
mass  (A)  separated,  a  portion  of  which  remained  suspended  in  the  ether  and 
part  in  the  yellow  acid  liquid  (B).  On  separating  the  latter  (B)  and  adding 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  cinchonamine  nitrate  was  precipitated  (mixed  with  the 
nitrates  of  some  of  the  bases  of  group  A),  while  cinchonine  remained  in  solu- 
tion. The  curdy  precipitate  (A)  was  digested  with  dilute  soda,  the  liberated 
alkaloids  washed  and  air-dried,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  treated  with  one- 
eighth  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4).  Almost  all  the  concusconine 
immediately  precipitated  as  sulphate,  a  small  additional  quantity  separating  on 
cooling.  Hydrochloride  of  chairamine  was  precipitated  on  adding  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  cold  alcoholic  mother-liquor.  The  filtrate  from  this  was 
warmed  and  treated  with  a  little  potassium  thiocyanate,  and  the  precipitate  of 
conchairamine  thiocyanate  filtered  off.  On  adding  more  of  the  reagent,  till  the 
dark  coloured  solution  became  light  brown,  a  pitchy  mass  separated,  after  the 
removal  of  which  the  solution  was  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  shaken 
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scamidiue  does  not  npjwflr  to  l>e  a  definite  substance.  All 
Utwe  nlkaloids,  like  iiriuiue  Find  cuscanine,  contain  futir  atoms  of 
oxygeu,  and  tomi  a  gniup  only  distantly  related  to  cinchoniiiR  and 
cuichonamine.  Coneusuonine  has  tlie  same  empirical  formula  as 
cosciuune,  ariciue,  and  brucine,  and  roaeinblea  tlie  strychuoa  allta- 
loids  in  somr  of  its  ri'autions.  It  crystallises  witli  1  aqua,  and  is 
doxbo-Totatuiy,  wliile  cuaconine  has  a  lower  melting-iwint,  crystul- 
witli  4  aijua,  and  rotntes  to  tlie  left  Concusconine  resembles 
cburamine  and  its  isomers  in  giving  a  deep  green  coloration  wlien 
the  Bolution  ui  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  a  reaction  which  is  not  common  to  cusconine 
or  uicine.  Ediitamine  or  dUa'ine,  an  alkaloid  coutoined  in  the 
b»tt  of  Alefnnia  srliolarui,^  only  differs  by  Hg  from  chairamine 
and  \\s  isomers,  lo  which  it  presents  a  conaiderable  resemblance^ 
Alstoniw,  C^IIgjNjO^,  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  which  occurs 
together  witli  ainluiiidine  and  porjihyrine  in  tlie  bark  of  Ahtonia 
cwOrieta,  is  strongly  fluorescent  in  acid  solutions,  and  is  not  im- 
)mil»l)Iy  rclatfid  to  the  cuaconidiue  group.  Hesse  suggests  that 
gettumine,  Cj,Hj^JIjO^,  the  poisonous  alkaloid  from  the  root  of  Qd- 
aemium  eemjiervtrene  (yellow  jesamitie),  ia  related  to  these  alka- 
loids, and  points  out  that  the  coloration  it  gives  with  nitric  acid 
somewhat  resembles  the  reaction  of  d 


with  beozeue.  Tlie  benzene  was  extracted  w[tli  acetic  iieirj,  and  the  acetic 
■otntiaD  treated  witli  a  (ittunited  solation  of  anrnioniiim  aii1[ihate,  wliich  pre- 
djutRtcd  a  mixture  of  the  sulplintes  of  cKairamidiiu  and  eottchairamidint, 
Wpamble  by  fractioiml  cry  stall  uwtion  from  bat  water,  in  ivbicli  the  latter  aalt 
ft  the  less  snluble. 

'  DitB  B«rk,  from  Alatonia  or  EchiUa  tehdlarU  (Piiilippiue  liUuiIs),  hu 
ftbrlftige  iiro|«iticg,  aud  contains  the  rallowing  alkabidg,  together  with  seTeral 
pcnliar  iudilTcrcnt  bodies.  For  tbe  extraction  aiidseiiaratioD  of  the  alkaloidii 
th*  hark  is  extracted  with  hot  Blcohol,  the  solvent  distilled  off,  tbe  reaidue 
tRntM  with  aiumuuit  and  ehaken  with  etb^r,  wbieb  diesolvra  the  dilamitte. 
Th*  TcsidUB  is  treated  with  solid  eaiistic  potaak  and  extracted  with  eblororomi, 
wUdi  M  eT«in>rnted,  and  Uio  residue  treated  with  concentrated  hydrodiloric 
•dd,'  when  dilalae  liydroidiloride  aepamtea  while  eehiteuine  remains  die- 

DrTAiKI,  or  EuilirAUl-VB,  CgHaNiOt-t- 4  luiua,  forms  ffluaay  prisma,     Melta 

;  SOa*.  8„— -BSe°.  Vury  bitter.  Jloderalely  aolable  in  water,  alcobol, 
■nd  ttlier.  A  atrong  Iioso,  not  pieciptated  by  ammonia.  Dccompoaei  sodium 
dltoride,  Mttiii^  free  vaiutic  swla.  Reduces  Febling's  solution  after  boiling 
Wtlh  bjdrochtoric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  Jissolvea  ditiunc  with 
|iaTpl»-rod  colour ;  nitric  aciit  gfves  a  purple-red,  changing  to  greeu. 

DlTiUltirK,  C»H„NOy  on  uuorpbous  powder  melting  at  7S°,  solatilu  in 
ihofcol,  ather,  and  clilorufurin. 

iDniruttSR,  C„II,fNO, ;  lirowuiab,  mnarplicua.  melting  above  120*.  Forms 
*iD»r]ihou«  wild. 
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A  full  description  of  the  alkaloids  of  Remijia  Purdieana  and 
Cinchona  Pelletiei'ana  barks  has  been  published  by  O.  Hesse 
(AnncUen^  clxxxv.  296,  323;  ccxxv.  211;  Jour.  Ckenu  Soc^ 
xxxviii.  156 ;  xlviii.  64 ;  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xv.  772).  Aricine 
has  been  recently  re-investigated  by  Moissan  and  L a n g r i n 
(Compt,  Rend,,  ex.  469).  Cinchonamine  and  cupreine  are  described 
below. 

CiNCHONAMiNB,  C19H24N2O  (sec  page  393),  occurs  in  the  bark  of 
Remijia  Purdieana  (fake  cuprea  bark),  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Columbian  provinces  of  Antioquia.  Its  isolation  is  described  on 
page  436.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene, 
and  carbon  disulphide,  but  only  sparingly  in  water  or  petroleum 
spirit.  It  is  very  bitter,  poisonous,^  yields  no  methyl  chloride 
when  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  no  reaction  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  no  colour  with  the  thalleioquin  test.  It  is  said 
to  be  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  strong 
nitric  acid  with  bright  yellow,  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with 
reddish-yellow  colour.  Bg^E^^i  forms  colourless  prisms,  readili/ 
sdluhle  in  cold  water,  BHNO3  forms  short  prisms  melting  at  195°, 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  :  500). 

CuPRKiNE,  CigHjjNgOg,  or  Ci9H2o(OH)No.OH.  This  interest- 
ing alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Paul  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  in  ths  bark 
of  Cinchona  cuprea  or  Remijia  pedu7iculata,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
districts  surrounding  the  Magdalena  River  and  the  Upper  Orinoco. 
Since  1881,  cuprea  bark  has  been  largely  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  quinine.* 

Cupreine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  the  anhydrous  form,  but 
from  ether  in  concentric  prisms  containing  2  aqua.  When  the  alco- 
holic solution  is  diluted  with  water,  the  precipitate  contains  Bj-t- 
aqua.  The  hydrates  lose  their  water  at  125°.  Cupreine  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform,  but  readily  in  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  Irovo-rotatory  (8©= —175 '3°),  alkaline,  gives 
a  dark  reddish  brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  responds 
to  the  thalleioquin  test.  The  solution  of  cupreine  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  not  fluorescent.     The   free   base  precipitated   by 

^  S^e  and  Bockefontaine  {Compt.  Rend.,  c.  366)  found  cinchoDamine 
(sulphate)  six  times  as  toxic  as  quinine,  cinchonidine,  or  cinchonine.  An 
injection  of  0*25  gramme  killed  a  guinea-pig  in  a  few  minutes. 

*  For  the  preparation  of  cupreine,  the  crude  quinine  sulphate  from  the 
cuprea  bark  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  excess  of  caustic  soda  added, 
and  the  quinine  extracted  by  agitation  witli  ether.  The  separated  alkaline 
liquid  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  cupreine  sulphate  crystallises 
out.  The  sulphate  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  boiling  ether,  from  which 
the  cupreine  crystallises  on  cooling. 
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[onta  is  only  xlij^'htly  soluble  ut  ejccess,  and  mny  bo  extracted 
by  ether.  When  cupraitio  is  liberated  from  a  bbU  by  a  fixed 
caustic  alkali,  it  diseolvea  on  adding  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 
torniing  (with  soda)  a  definite  cryst'dli^ble  compound  containing 
C],yHajN20.0Xa,  from  the  solution  of  which  the  alkaloid  cannol 
be  extracted  by  ether.^  This  behaviour  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  a 
hydroxy  I -group  having  a  phenolic  character  (compare  Morphine, 
page  311).  The  cupreinates  of  potassium  and  sodium  ara 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  corresiwnding  compounds  of  calcium, 
lead,  and  silver  have  a  strniig  alkaline  reaction,  and  ore  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water.  From  the  fact  that  alkalies  form  only 
liiono-dorivB lives,  while  two  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  of  cupreina 
can  bo  replaced  by  acetyl,^  it  is  probable  that  tlie  hydroxy l-atoms 
have  diffeient  functions,  aa  ia  tlie  case  with  those  of  the  morphine- 
molecule. 

When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (sp- gi'.  1'125)  to  140°, 
cnpreiiie  ia  converted  laito  apoquinine,  without  formation  of  methyl 
vliloride. 

The  convereion  of  cuprciuc  into  quinine  is  described  on  page  398. 

Cupreine  yields  two  classes  of  galln.  Those  of  tlie  general 
formula  BA  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  have 
a  yellow  colour,  though  their  alcoholic^  solutions  are  perfectly 
uolourlees.  The  salts  of  the  formida  BA^  are,  as  .i  rule,  pretty 
freely  soluble,  end  their  aqueous  solutions  are  colourless. 

Cupreine  Sttlphaie,  BaHaSO.+eHjO,  cryetaUises  in  minute 
white  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble 
iu  a  snturatcd  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  BHaSOj+HjO, 
cTyBtallisGs  in  prisma  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Cupreine 
tartrate  forms  delicate  efflorescent  needles,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
eolil  water.  Ouprdm  thiofyanale  is  produced  on  adding  potassium 
thioeyanate  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  monoliydrochloride.  The 
tujuid  becomes  turbid  and  gradually  deposits  acicuiar  crystals  of 
the  salt.  It  is  very  qiaringly  soluble  in,  and  is  precipitated  in  an 
oily  form  by,  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

BoHOQUiKiNB.      When   molecular    proportions  of  quinine  and 

'  Whoa  cupreine  and  caustic  potash  or  aoiU  are  iiiix«d  in  molecnlar  propor- 
Uou>,  a  portioa  of  tbe  slkoloid  (10  (o  !0  per  cent,)  is  extracted  on  ngitation 
with  etlier,  bnt  this  may  bo  prevented  by  using  some  exesra  ot  nlknli. 

•  DucEnL-cnPBEiSB,  C„H„(C^/)),N,Oj,  »a<  oblaiiied  by  He»se  by  best- 
tag  cupreine  with  acetic  anhydride  to  85°  for  a  Tew  hours.  It  foniie  heta- 
gmtl  putts  melting  at  SB",  and  ia  lolubU  in  alcohol,  ehlororomi,  and  ether. 
mu  alcoholic  >olul ion  is  itraDj;1y  alkaline,  gires  no  colour  with  ferric  chloride, 
bat  ia  turned  daik  green  by  clilorine  and  ammonia.  By  cauitic  alkalies,  tlio 
bwe  i*  bydrolficd  in  a  few  minutes  with  formation  of  cupreine  and  acetic  acid 
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cupreine  are  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated 
by  ammonia  and  shaken  with  ether,  the  solvent  deposits  on  evapo- 
ration characteristic  crystals  ^  of  a  molecular  compound  of  quinine 
and  cupreine  containing  C2oH2^N2O2,C|0H22NgO2  +  4  aqua.  The 
same  substance  is  readily  obtainable  by  precipitating  a  sohition 
of  sodium  cupreinate  with  one  of  quinine  hydrochloride : — 

CjjoH24N20j,HCl  +  CiaHjttNjO.ONa-  Naa  +  CJIuT^fi^O^^S^^fi.OIL . 

This  remarkable  compound  was  discovered  and  described  simul- 
taneously by  Howard  and  H  o  d  g  k  i  n  {Jour,  Chem.  Soe,y  xlL 
66),  Paul  and  C  own  ley  (^harm.  Jour,,  [3],  xii*  497),  and 
W.  G.  W h  i f  f  e n  under  the  name  ofhomoquinine,  prior  to 
the  isolation  of  cupreine  by  Paul  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  (Phann.  Jmer^y 
[3],  XV.  221).  It  forms  salts,  having  diiferent  characters  from  those 
either  of  quinine  or  cupreine,  and  is  only  resolved  into  its  consti- 
tuents by  precipitating  the  solution  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  when 
the  quinine  .may  be  shaken  out  with  ether,  while  the  cupreine 
remains  in  the  alkaline  liquid  as  sodium  cupreinate. 

The  analytical  differences  between  homoquinine  and  cupreine 
have  been  fully  described  by  P  a  u  1  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  {Fharm, 
Jour,,  [3],  XV.  402). 

Cinchona  Barks.^ 

The  bark  of  various  species  of  Cinchona,  which,  with  about 
thirty  other  allied  genera,  constitute  the  tribe  Cinclionece  (order, 
Eubiace(v),  have  been  long  known  for  their  antifebrile  properties. 
These  properties  are  chiefly  due  to  peculiar  alkaloids  contained 
therein,  which  alkaloids  are  absent  from  all  the  allied  genera, 
except  certain  species  of  Remijia, 

Xearly  forty  species  of  cinchona  have  been  described,  many  of 
which  can  only  be  discriminated  with  great  diflftculty.  The  cin- 
chonas form  a  very  intricate  genus,  one  series  running  into  another 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  forms,  the  number  of  which  is 
limited  to  some  extent  in  their  native  country  by  the  fact  that 
particular  species  are  practically  confined  to  certain  districts  and 
elevations. 

Only  some  seven  distinct  species  of  cinchona  yield  bark  of  any 
practical  importance.     These  are  : — 

a.  Pale  or  Crown  Bark,  yielded  by  Cinchona  officinalis  (Peru) 
and  allied  species.  It  occurs  in  quills,  with  a  rough,  blackish- 
brown  or  dark  grey  surface.     (For  analyses,  see  page  446  et  seq,) 

^  HomoquiDine  is  deposited  from  ether  in  very  thin  prismatic  lamins,  hav. 
iog  characteristically-shaped  ends  terminated  with  two  oblique  planes. 
'  French  ;  Eeorces  de  Quinquijia,    German  ;  Chinarindeiu 
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I.  Yelhip  or  Caiteaya  Bark  ia,  urith  the  exception  of  Loilger 
Wfc,  the  richest  of  all  the  cindioiia  barka.  It  now  usually  occurs 
in  quilla  having  a  rough  surface,  hut  fonneriy  was  met  with  iii 
Sotteneil  pieces  known  as  "  Hat  yellow  bark." 

c.  Red  Bart;  from  C.  rubra  and  C.  Huceirnbra,  ia  diatingniahed 
\iy  the  red  colour  nf  tlia  sap  and  mature  Inrk.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India,  and  is  remarkable  for  Uie  large  proportion  of 
cinchonidino  contained  in  it.  (For  analyses,  see  page  446 
H  laj, 

d.  Pifaip  Barl;  from  C  Pilaijengia,  ia  im£iorted  in  aliort, 
brumuBli,  curly  pieces,  rich  in  q  u  i  n  i  n  e  and  q  n  i  n  i  d  i  n  e. 

6.  Coluinlnan  and  Carthagma  Barks,  from  C.  lofuvii/olia  and 
lone^lUta,  are  imported  in  soft  quiUs  or  broken  pieces  of  very 
Tsruible  quality.  Quinine  is  often  wholly  absent  [^Year-Book 
Pharm.,  1888,  page  425). 

/.  Letlijer  Bark,  from  Cirichona  Le-lgeriana,  is  the  richest  in 
quinine  of  all  cinchona  liarks. 

g.  Cuprea  Bark,  yielded  by  limiiijia  peiluTiculata,  is  not  a  true  cin- 
chona bnrk,  and  is  the  only  known  species  of  any  other  genus  which 
yields  quinine,  though  the  allied  alkaloid  cinchonamine 
(page  438)  has  been  found  in  R.  PunUeana.  Cupvea  liark  is  peculiar 
in  containing  the  interesting  alkaloid  c  u  p  r  e  i  n  e  *  (page  438). 

Hybrid  (•ark»  are  often  produced,  especiidly  crosses  between  C. 
and  C.  tftfcinibra  (see  page  447). 

A  concise  doscripttou  of  the  chief  kinds  of  cinchona  bark,  with 
their  distinguishing  cliaracteristics,  Los  been  published  by  \V. 
Elborne  (Pftanrt.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  653). 

The  BrUifh  Pkarmacopwia  of  1885  ^ves  the  following  as  the 
diftmcters  of  olRcial  (red)  cinchona  bark,  from  Cincluma  guce.irubra; — 

"In  quills,  or  more  or  less  incurved  pieces  coated  with  the 
periderm,  and  varying  in  length  from  usually  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more — the  liark  iUelf  from  about  one-tenth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  indi  thick,  or  randy  more  ;  outer  surface  more  or  less  rough 
from  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges,  or  transverse  cracks,  annular 
fiwarea,  and  warts,  and  brownish  or  reddish-brown  in  colour;  inner 
nirfnce  hrick-red  or  deep  reddisli-brown,  irregularly  and  coarsely 
attiat«d ;    fractnn;  niuirly  close    in  the   smaller  quills,  but   linely 

'  Formorljr,  the  cinclionB  trees  were  invariably  a\t  dnwn  and  the  b«rk 
■tripped  oir  anil  dried  in  Ibe  (uii  or  on  hnrdtm  over  a  liro.  A  grmtly  unproved 
plan  i*  ta  niako  lonf^ladiaal  ini.-iaiona  In  the  hark  of  Ihe  gmu-iug  tree,  remove 
•bont  half  thu  luirk,  lenvint;  the  rcnmindn'  intact,  and  cover  the  stem  vith 
moM.  Fmh  birk  is  then  formed  very  nqiicily,  nnd  Ihia  renewal  bark  not 
anlf  eoDtaint  «  larger  percentage  of  total  atknloide  than  Ilie  original,  but 
the  alkaloid*  contain  a  very  iun<:h  larger  proportiou  of  quinine. 
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fibrous  in  the  larger  ones ;  powder  brownish  or  reddish-brown ;  no 
marked  odour ;  taste  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent"^ 

The  characters  which  conventionally  determine  the  market- 
value  of  "  druggists'  quills  "  are  often  very  fallacious,  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  real  quality  of  the  bark.  A  silvery  coating  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  bark  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  a  factitious 
importance  is  attached,  and  renewed  bark,  though  richer  in  alkaloid 
than  natural,  does  not  sell  readily  for  druggists'  purposes  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  above  characters,  though  it  is  readily  bought  by 
quinine  manufacturers. 

A  specimen  supposed  to  be  one  of  cinchona  bark  can  be  readily 
identified  as  such  by  heating  a  small  quantity  in  a  test-tube,  when 
a  carmine-red  or  purple  tar  will  be  produced  if  the  sample  contain 
any  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Composition  of  Cinchona  Barks. 

Cinchona  barks  contain,  in  addition  to  woody  fibre,  8tarch,gum,  and 
mineral  mattei*s: — the  characteristic  alkaloids;  quinovin, 
and  c i n c h o n a-r ed;  cinchotannic  and  quinic  acids; 
colouring-matters;  wax,  fat,  and  traces  of  volatile 
oil. 

Watej'  extracts  only  a  portion  of  the  alkaloidal  constituents  of 
cinchona  bark,  and  a  hot  infusion  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  from 
the  separation  of  sparingly  soluble  cinchotannatcs  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  solution  obtained  by  treating  cinchona  bark  with  acidulated 
wafer  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  tannin,  a  whitish  precipitate 
with  caustic  alkalies,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with 
platinic  chloride.  Either  of  these  precipitates  yields  the  charac- 
teristic odour  of  q  u  i  n  0 1  i  n  e  Avlien  subjected  to  dry  distillation. 

The  Ash  of  cinchona  barks  from  South  American  sources  was 
found  by  Carles  to  contain  a  sensible  amount  of  copper,  but  this 
metal  was  not  detected  by  D.  Hooper  in  the  bark  from  trees 
cultivated  in  India  (PJiarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  545),  though  in  other 
respects  the  general  results  are  in  agreement.  The  average  total 
ash  from  upwards  of  300  specimens  of  Indian  bark  was  found  by 
Hooper  to  exceed  3  per  cent.  Renewed  and  old  natural  barks 
contain  less,  but  the  proportion  never  falls  below  2  per  cent. 
Young  and  branch  barks  give  as  much  as  4  per  cent  of  ash,  and 

^  This  description  refers  to  red  cinchona  bark  in  quills,  which,  in  the 
edition  of  1885,  replaces  the  flat  red  bark  of  South  America,  official  in  the 
Pharmacoposia  of  1867.  The  editors  judiciously  omit  to  name  the  place  of 
origin,  whether  South  America,  Madras,  or  Ceylon ;  but  they  also  omit  to 
recognise  red  bark  in  shavings,  although  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  so 
most  commonly  met  with  in  commerce,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  shavings 
are  often  much  superior,  as  regards  the  amount  of  quinine,  to  other  forma. 
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fl  teAves  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  From  24  to  27  per  cent,  of  the 
8sh  is  soluble  in  wat«r.  and  an  aiiditionnl  67  to  70  per  cent,  in 
acid,  leaving  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  silicit  insoluUe. 

QciNoviN,  or  Cbinovik,  ia  an  indiBerent  liody  wliicli  appears  to 
bo  a  constant  constituent  of  the  cinchonas,  hut  in  a  pniportion 
seldom  exceeding  2  per  cent.  It  ia  dissolved  on  treating'  the  bark 
with  weak  aoda,  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  enlutitn  is 
precipitated  in  admixture  with  quinovic  acid  and  cinchona-red. 
Treatment  with  milk  of  lime  dissolves  the  quinovin  and  quinovic 
acid,  which  are  repreci  pita  ted  by  an  acid  and  separated  by  ti'eat- 
ment  witii  chloroform,  which  JisBolvea  the  quinovin  only.' 

Quinovin  has  recently  been  re-investigated  by  Liebermann 
and  Gieael  {Derifhte,  xvi.  987;  Fkami.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  987), 
who  ascribe  to  it  the  formula  CjgHgjOu,  Tliey  believe  two 
distinct  raodificatiDns  to  exist,  a-quinovin  being  present  in 
cinchooa  hark  ajul  j8-qninovin  in  cuprea  bark,  a-quinonn  ia 
i»  white,  very  light,  crystalline  powder,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  and 
almost  insoluble  in  hot  wat«r,  but  soluble  in  cold  caustic  alkalies, 
lime  and  hnryta  water,  and  ammonia.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
ohlorofumi,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  dissolves  iti  nearly  absolute 
alcohol  (43:  100  at  16°),  and  is  obtained  on  evaporation  over 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  gummy  mass  withuut  any  tendency  to 
dyBtoUiBation ;  but  it  separat«s  on  diluting  the  solution  with 
Vater  in  rosettes  of  clear,  very  snmll  needles.  When  precipi- 
tated hy  Lrenting  its  sohition  in  more  dilute  alcohol  with  water 
it  la  dei)Osited  in  glitteriug  white  scales,  Tlie  alcoholic  solution 
of  quinovin  is  dextro-rotatory  (S=+56"6),  does  not  reduce 
Fsliliog's  solution,  and  does  not  undergo  fermentation  with  yeast, 
The  powder  is  very  bitter.  In  concentrated  aulphnric  acid  it 
dinolYeB  with  nrango-yellow  colour  and  evolution  of  cnrlwn  mon- 
uxide.  lis  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  faintly  blue,  as  is 
Also  the  precipitate  thrown  down  on  diluting  the  solution  witli 
water. 

fi-^inovin  closely  resembles  its  isomer,  hut  is  not  soluble  in 

'  Qainoilii  iaprepsred  by  Liebermann  ami  Qiesel  from  a  byo-prodiict 
ubtiinwl  wlitD  the  cinchona  htaea  are  extracted  tram  bnrk  b;  meaua  of  ulcohol. 
OndUUllingotTtlie  alcohol,  and  treating  the  extract  with  a  dilute  uineml  acid, 
the  alksloids  ore  dxMolved  m  »alla.  The  JnBoIiible  bronn  resiiioix  nmtttr  h 
di^EBted  with  warm  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtcrod  liqcid  prccifilated  by 
hydMChlorio  acid.  The  precipluto  is  dried  and  digotcil  with  alcoliol,  which 
iMfa*  *  littU  (tuiDOTic  acid  uuLiisaolved  as  a  nhite  powder.  The  brawn 
ulntion  a  diluted  with  water  till  a  jirecipitate  roniniences  to  fonn,  nhcn 
■mtll  cryataU  of  <ininovin  separate  on  standing.  By  re  cry  stall  ination  from 
dilute  alcohol  It  I*  obtained  pure  in  the  form  of  small  glittoring  ecalea. 
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absolute  ether  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  crystallises  readily  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  handsome  scales.  In  nearly  absolute  alcohol  it  dissolTes 
freely  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  but  after  a  time,  even  if 
evaporation  be  prevented,  the  greater  part  separates  in  glassy 
crystals  containing  CggH^Oji  +  SCgHgO,  which  effloresce  very 
rapidly  in  the  air  with  loss  of  the  alcohol  The  specific  lotaiioD 
of  j9-quinovin  is  +27*9°. 

When  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
preferably,  when  their  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  are  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vessel 
for  thirty  hours,  both  the  quinovins  undergo  complete  decom- 
position into  quinovic  acid  and  quinovit,  a  sacchaioid 
body  apparently  containing  CgHijO^.  This  substance  is  very  hygro- 
scopic, and  has  not  been  obtained  crystalline,  but  may  be  distilled 
unchanged  in  small  quantities,  has  a  sweet  taste  with  a  bitter 
after-taste,  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution  even  after  boiling  with  acid.  It  is  doubtful  if  quinovit 
has  been  obtained  pure. 

Quinovic  Acid,  CggH^O^,  is  constantly  present  in  cinchona  barks 
in  small  proportion,  and  forms  a  snow-white  powder  of  tasteless 
needles  or  scales,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  or  chloroform, 
and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
acid.     It  is  best  dissolved  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  alcohol,  and 
may  be  reprecipitiited  by  acetic  acid.     Quinovic  acid  decomposes 
carbonates,  and  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the  solutions  frothing  like  soap.     The 
ammonium  and  calcium  salts  crystallise  from  alcohol  in  needles ; 
the  former  salt  losing  its  ammonia  by  exposure  to  air,  or  on  boiling 
its  solution.    On  adding  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  quinovic 
acid,  a  hydrate  of  quinovic  acid  is  th^o^vn  down  as  a  very  voluminous 
jelly,  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  solidifying.     In  this  form 
quinovic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol     From  the 
solution,  the  insoluble  form  of  the  acid  separates  in  needles  on 
standing.      Quinovic    acid    gives    with    cupric    sulphate    first   a 
green  colour  and  then  a  precipitate,  and  the  latter,  when  washed, 
has  a  bitter  metallic  taste.    When  heated  to  about  300°  C,  quinovic 
acid  yields  pyroquinovic  acid,  carbon   dioxide,  and 
secondary  products. 

CiNCHOTANNiN  or  CiNCHOTANNic  AciD,  Ci4HjgO0,  is  a  glucoside 
which  is  an  important  constituent  of  cinchona  barks,  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4  per  cent.  It  may  be  precipitated 
as  a  lead  salt  from  a  decoction  of  bark — previously  treated  with 
magnesia  to  separate  colouring-matter — by  addition  of  lead  acetate. 
Tlie  yellow  precipitate  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 


yields  a  solution  of  ciachotannic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow,  amorplioua, 
very  hygroscopic  aubstanco,  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ami 
ether;  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride;  is  precipitated 
\iy  starch,  albnmiii,  gelatin,  and  tartjir-eraetic ;  is  hydrolysed  by 
dilnte  acids  into  glucose  and  cinchona-ied;  gives  p r o t o- 
catechiiic  and  acetic  acids  on  fusion  with  caustic  potash ; 
yields  pyrocatechol  on  dry  distillation;  and  is  readily 
decomjiosBd  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkalies,  with  formation  of 
cinchona-red.  The  cinchotan nates  of  the  alkaloids  existing 
naturally  in  cinchona  bark  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolve  readily  in  acidulated  water — proliably  witli  decomposition. 

CiKGHOHA-RED  or  ClNCHOFULVic  AciD,  CijHjjOj.  This  is  the 
natural  colouring-matter  of  (rod)  cinchona  barks,  from  which  it 
may  be  extracted  by  treatment  with  alkalies.  It  is  re-precipi- 
tated  from  its  red  ammouiacal  solution  on  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Tlie  solution  also  yields  a  red  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride.  Cinchona-red  is  also  produced  by  boiling  cinchotannie 
Bcid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  glucose  being  simultaneously 
fonued.  t)n  fusing  cinchona-red  with  potash,  protocatechnic 
acid,  CjH^Oj,  is  produced.  Cinchona-red  is  insoluble  in  water 
or  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  sometimes  present 
in  red  bark  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. 

QuiNic  Acid  or  Kinio  Acid,  CjHjjOj,  crystallises  in  well- 
defined  bexngonal  plates,  fusing  at  161  C.  It  has  a  strong  ami 
purely  acid  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  less  soluble 
in  ftloohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  Itevo- 
totatory.  When  distilled  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
add,  kinic  acid  yields  quinone,  CgHjOj,  which  is  deposited 
in  deep  yellow  prisms  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  apparatus.  This 
reaction  was  proimsed  by  Stenhouse  as  a  test  for  true  cinchona 
bark. 

Taa  Alkaloids  are  tlie  most  important  constituents  of  cinchona 
barks,  in  which  they  exist  in  the  form  of  cinchotannates  and  quinatcs. 
Bib  principal  of  them  have  already  been  fully  describefl  (page  398 
it  Mq.).  The  official  tincture  and  liquid  extract  of  cinchona  contain 
only  a  [mrtion  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark  used  for  their  prepamtion 
{Fkartit.  Jmr.,  [3],  xiv.  445,  797  ;  xv.  453,  480). 

Some  kimla  of  cinchona  liark  are  occasionally  wholly  destitute 
of  alkaloids.  Such  sjiecimcns  do  not  give  a  carmine-red  tar  when 
heated  in  n  dry  tube,  this  reaction  being  produced  only  when  a 
cinchona  base  is  heated  with  woody  Hbre. 

The  projjortions  of  total  alkaloids,  as  also  the  percentage  of 
extremely  variable  (see  Pliarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  444, 
97,810;  sv.  411,  453.  480),  and  chemical  analysis 
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is  the  only  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  richness  of  a 
specimen  of  bark.  De  Vry  found  the  (7.  officinalis  grown  at 
Ootacamund  to  contain  a  proportion  of  total  alkaloids  varying  from 
11*96  per  cent  (of  which  9'1  per  cent  was  quinine)  down  to  leas 
than  1  per  cent  Quinine  is  not  seldom  absent  from  barks  con- 
taining certain  other  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  The  highest  yield 
of  total  alkaloid  known  is  about  15  per  cent.  An  Ootacamund 
bark  has  been  found  to  contain  13^  per  cent,  the  greater  part 
being  quinine.  In  eighty  specimens  of  CcUisaya  Ledgeriana,  from 
Java,  Moens  in  1879  found  from  12*50  to  1*09  per  cent  of  total 
alkaloids,  the  quinine  ranging  from  11*6  to  0*8  per  cent 

Of  late  years,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
proportion  of  quinine  has  sensibly  incre^ised.  In  the  same  species 
of  cinchona,  the  natural  bark,  mossed  bark,  and  renewed  bark  con- 
tain very  different  percentages  of  quinine,  the  last  being  the  richest ; 
besides  which  the  external  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are 
grown  largely  affect  the  relative  and  absolute  proportions  of  the 
alkaloids  in  the  bark. 

Quinine  and  cinchonine  are  the  cinchona  alkaloids  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  Cinchonidine  is  hardly  less  common,  and  it 
occurs  very  largely  in  Indian  red  bark.  Quiuidine  is  not  very 
frequent,  and  is  never  present  in  large  amount. 

The  following  are  analyses  by  D.  Howard  of  bark  from 
cultivated  cinchona  trees  grown  near  Bagota,  United  States  of 
Columbia  (Xew  Granada).  The  characters  of  the  barks  have  been 
described  by  E.  M.  Holmes  (Phann,  Jour.,  [3],  xxii.  875). 
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1  lliis  is  by  no  means  a  typical  analysis  of  succirubra  bark  (see  footnote,  page  447). 


The  following  are  analyses  by  D.  Hooper,  Government 
Quinologist,  of  cinchona  barks  grown  in  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment plantations,  and  shown  at  the  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition  in 
1886:— 
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Analyses  of  a  number  of  cinchono  barks  from  ^fadras  have 
been  published  by  B.  H.  Paul  (PJiann.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  666). 
D.  Hooper  {Year-Itook  Pharm.,  1888,  imRe  430)  gives  the 
following  Eta  tlie  percentage  proportions  of  nlkaloids  in  iijpieal 
borka  from  trees  grown  on  the  plantations  of  tJie  MnJraa  Govom- 

^  Id  oommenting  on  tlicse  ranilts,  B.  H.  Paul  Btrongly  deprecated  the 
pnferance  given  to  the  red  bark  over  tliat  of  the  craun  and  Caliiaya  barks, 
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Bark  from 
C  ttteeirubra.* 

Crown  Bark  fkY>m 

Hybrid 
Barks. 

Quinine,        .... 
CInchonidlne, 

Qnintdine,     .... 
Cinchonine,  .... 
Amorphous  alkaloids,  . 

1-40 
2-26 

•  •• 

1-92 
0-68 

2-93 
1*40 
0-08 
0-42 
0-42 

2-10 
1-82 
0-04 
117 
0*56 

Total,       .       .       . 

6-26 

6-25 

6-75 

Hooper  gives  the  following  as  the  average  centesimal  com- 
position of  the  alkaloids  from  numerous  species  of  the  above 
barks :  ^ — 


KedBarks.9 

Crown  Barks. 

Hybrid  Barks. 

Qoinine,         .... 

Cinchonldine, 

Quinidine,     .... 

Cinchonine 

Amorphoos  alkaloids,  . 

22-2 
861 

•  •• 

80-9 
10-8 

55-9 

2d-7 

1-6 

80 

7-9 

41-2 

40-9 

0-6 

9-7 

7-7 

Total.       ...    1           100*0 

1000 

100-0 

which  had  acted  prejudicially  on  all  concerned.  Tliis  prejudice  had  extended 
to  the  B,  PhamnacopoBia^  with  the  result  that  ''  every  bark  preparation  that 
appeared  there  was,  in  fact,  an  officially  adulterated  article,"  and  contained  for 
every  unit  of  quinine,  the  only  really  valuable  constituent,  2,  8,  or  4  per  cent 
of  the  comparatively  valueless  ones  ( Year-Book  Phann,,  1888,  page  440).  The 
typical  crown  bark,  of  which  the  analysis  is  given  in  the  text,  Paul  regarded  as 
of  only  inferior  quality,  tlie  proportion  of  alkaloids  yielded  by  crown  bark  of 
any  value  being  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  something 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  cinchonidine.  In  the  red  bark  these  proportions  were 
reversed,  the  quinine  being  usually  1 J  per  cent,  with  8,  4,  and  6  per  cent  of 
cinchonidine.  Red  bark  had  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  almost  worthless 
as  a  source  of  quinine.  In  replying  to  these  criticisms  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [8], 
xix.  504),  Hooper  |K)inted  out  that  the  fifty  crown  barks  of  which  the  analyses 
were  given  were  undoubtedly  of  a  typical  character  ;  barks  of  the  richer  species, 
as  angustifolia,  were  purposely  omitted  ;  and  that  mossed  and  renewed  barkit 
are  also  eliminated. 

^  See  foregoing  footnote. 

'  The  mixed  total  alkaloids  of  red  bark  have  been  introduced  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of '  *  Q  u  i  n  e  t  u  m."  This  preparation  is  completely  soluble  in 
warm,  strong  alcohol ;  8*1  grammes  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric 
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Abba?  or  Cinchona  Bakks. 

The  complete  aaa&y  of  the  various  epeciea  of  cinchona  bark,  witJi 
the  TiQW  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  the  diii'erent  alkaloids 
oonlained  in  them,  is  a  process  at  once  important  and  difficult.  A 
great  tunny  metUodii  have  been  proposed,  but  veiy  few  can  be 
truated  to  yinld  accurate  results  when  employed  by  chemists  unused 
to  them.  Again,  a  process  which  is  auitaUe  when  quinine  is  the 
chief  alkaloid  present  becomes  difficult  of  application  when  the 
cinchonidine  is  in  excess.  Unfortunately,  also,  certain  processes 
which  ate  extensively  employed  by  professed  quinologists  are  kept 
■trictly  secret. 

In  choosing  a  process  of  assaying  cinchona  bark,  due  considera- 
tion shoulil  b^  given  to  the  kind  of  information  required.  Thus, 
a  pharmacist  desiring  to  know  the  alkaloidal  strength  of  liis  bark 
will  require  a  less  accurate  and  elaborate  process  than  a  manufnctiirer 
buying  bark  for  the  extraction  of  quiiiine.  Again,  in  some  cases 
it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloidi^,  while 
in  odiers  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  crystal- 
Used  sulphate  of  quinine  which  the  bark  is  capable  of  yielding. 
Oo  this  account,  it  is  desirable  to  discuss  the  determination  of  the 
total  alkaloids  and  of  the  actual  quinine  separately. 

a-  The  Dtitinh  Pharmaeopmia  of  1886  prescribes  the  foUowing 
atOQilard  of  qiiahty  and  method  of  assaying '  red  cinchona  bark  : — 

"  Tent. — 'UTien  used  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  obtaining 
the  alkaloids  or  tlieir  salts,  it  should  yield  between  5  and  6 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  of  which  not  less  than  half  shidl 
oonaiat  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,^  as  estimated  by  the  following 
matlioiU : — 

"1.  For  Quinine  and  CindunUdirut. — Mix  200  grains  of  red 
cindiunit  Ixirk,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  60  grains  of  hydrat<i  of 

■oil!  sbuuld  Kive  a  dear  eolation,  which,  on  Hdditian  oF  2  graoiines  or  Rt'clmlle 
Mlt  tDu«t  ykl<l  «  prwigiitale  equal  in  weight,  after  drying,  to  at  Uasl  6S  per 
cent,  or  the  quinoluin  taheD. — (From  the  UiiafHctsI  Fortimlvy  of  th«  Dutch 
Sodaty  (or  tlio  AilTancemaat  of  Phunnacj,  Pharm.  Jour.,  [8j,  xii.  062.) 
"^aiuetmn  suljihata "  occurs  in  commerce  in  k  perfeotly  «ryBl«lliwd  fonn. 

'  B»a«iJ  oBB  motliod  OBvised  by  E.  R.  Sqaibb  (^ofem*™.  i.  108). 

*  TIii>  i»  niiC  a  Very  uiactiiig  require  meat.  DofortuDately  no  iii<]i<^tiun  is 
girnn  of  thn  |iroportlon  OS  nctiul  quiaine  which  ihould  be  present.  Con- 
wi;[aeDtly.  oiio  bwk  may  have  Jonblo  the  intrinsic  value  of  another,  and  yet 
both  be  Tairly  u^  to  thn  EP.  atandard.  It  is  quitu  possible  Tor  a  lutrk  to 
coDtaln  til*  requirod  proportion  of  total  allialoid,  ot  which  oDe'hnif  thall 
euttist  of  cinuhoniilinn  and  i|iiiiiiiie,  bnt  still  only  traces  of  the  last  alkaloid 
to  be  pnaent.  As  the  ahavings  are  excluded,  and  tbe  establiahod  pccjiiJioe 
H  to  Uie  «iipuan>nvD  of  ijuilla  tends  to  rarour  thii  uae  of  natural  rathi'i'  tlmn 
th*  rictutr  nrnewed  liarli,  the  geuctal  effect  is  t«  promote  the  n>«  of  the  Uust 
m.  paut  li.  2  » 
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calcium;   slightly  moisten  the  powders  with   half   an   ounce  of 
water ;   mix  the  whole  intimately  in   a  small   porcelain  dish  or 
mortar ;  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  it 
will  present  the  characters  of  a  moist,  dark  brown  powder,  in  which 
there  should  be  no  lumps  or  visible    white  particles.     Transfer 
this  powder  to  a  six-ounce  flask,  add  three  fluid  ounces  of  benzolated 
amy  lie  alcohol,^  boil  them  together  for  about  half  an  hour,  decant 
and  drain  off  the  liquid  on  to  a  filter,  leaving  the  powder  in  the 
flask ;  add  more  of  the  benzolated  amylic  alcohol  to  the  powder, 
and  boil  and  decant  as  before ;  repeat  this  operation  a  third  time ; 
then  turn  the  contents  of  the  flask  on  to  the  filter,  and  wash  by 
percolation  with  more  of  the  benzolated  amylic  alcohol  until  the 
bark  is  exhausted.     If,  during  the  boiling,  a  funnel  be  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  another  flask  filled  with  cold  water 
be  placed  in  the  funnel,  tliis  will  form  a  convenient  condenser 
which  will  prevent  the  loss  of  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  the 
boiling  liquid.     Introduce  the  collected  filtrate,  while  still  warm, 
into  a  stoppered  glass  separator ;  add  to  it  20  minims  of  dAited 
hydrochloric  acid,  mixed   with  2  fluid  drachms  of  water ;   shake 
them   well   together,    and    when   the   acid   liquid   has  separated 
this  may  be  drawn  off,  and  the  process  repeated  with  distilled 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whole 
of  the  alkaloids  have  been  removed.     The  acid  liquid  thus  obtained 
will  contain  the  alkaloids  as  hydrochlorates,  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.    It  is  to  be  carefully  and  exactly  neutralised  with  am- 
monia while  warm,  and  then  concentrated  to  the  bulk  of  3  fluid 
drachms.     If  now  about  15  grains  of   tartarated  soda,  dissolved 
in  t\vice  its   weight   of   water,    be   added  to  the  neutral  hydro- 
chlorates,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  insoluble  tar^tes 
of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  will  separate  completely  in  about  an 
hour ;  and  these  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  will  contain 
eight-tenths  of  their  weight  of  the  alkaloids,  quinine  and  cinchoni- 
dine, which,  divided  by  2,  represents  the  percentage  of  those  alka- 
loids.    The  other  alkaloids  will  be  left  in  the  mother-liquor." 

"  2.  For  Total  Alkaloids, — To  the  mother-liquor  from  the  pre- 
ceding process  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  (Collect, 
wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate,^  which  will  contain  the  other 
alkaloids.     The   weight   of    this   precipitate,    divided   by    2    and 

valuable  kinds  of  bark  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  In  the  present  Pharma- 
coposia  definition,  the  quinine  standard  of  cinchona  bark  is  reduced  much 
below  that  of  the  1867  edition,  and  only  corresponds  to  a  content  of  about 
1  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

^  Prepared  by  mixing  8  volumes  of  benzene  with  1  of  amylic  alcohol. 

'  It  would  be  better  to  extract  the  alkaloids  with  chloroform. 
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ftddpd  to  the  percentage  weight  of  the  quinine  and  cincbonidinc, 
fives  the  percentage  of  total  ftlkaJoids." 

b.  The  following  method  of  determiniiig  the  total  alkiiloida  of 
cinchona  bark  is  that  of  J.  E.  De  Vr  i  j,  with  certain  modi  tlcaticms 
su^ealed  by  A.  B.  P  r  e  s  c  o  1 1  and  J.  M  u  t  e  r.  It  is  practically 
the  ofBcial  proceaa  of  the  United  Sfale»  Phannaropieia,  and  is 
tpplicable  to  all  varieties  of  bark.  Twenty  graiumes  of  the  finely- 
powdered  liark,  weigheil  after  ilryiog  at  100"  C,  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  5  grammes  of  quick-lime  and  50  c.c.  of  water.  The 
mixture  ia  then  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  not  above  70'  to 
80°  C.  When  dry,  it  ia  transterred  to  a  flaak  fitted  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  and  boiled  with  200  c.c.  of  the  strongeat 
rectified  spirit-^  The  liquid  ia  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  passed 
through  ■  filter  eix  inchea  in  diameter,  and  the  residue  ia  again 
boiled  with  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  then  washed  twice  with 
alcohol,  utiiug  50  c.c.  such  time.  The  filtrato  ia  next  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  allowing  any 
precipitate  of  calcium  aulphate  to  subside,  the  liquid  is  passed 
through  a  very  small  filter,  which  ia  washed  with  a  little  alcohol. 
Tho  filtrate  is  evaporated  or  distilled  till  the  alcohol  is  expelled, 
tooled,  and  again  passed  through  a  Bniall  filter,  the  precipitate, 
COSlsiating  of  quinovic  acid  and  fatty  matter,  being  washed  with 
irat«ir  alightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate,  which 
OODtains  the  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  acid  sulphates,  is  then  con- 
euttnit«d  to  about  50'  c.c  or  less,  and  transferred  to  a  separator 
of  100  to  150  c.c.  capacity.  Soda  is  next  added  in  decided 
caoeaB,  and  the  liquid  containing  the  separated  alkaloids  then 
shaken  without  delay  with  30  to  40  c.c  of  previously  washed 
chloroform.  After  a  few  minutee'  agitation,  the  liquid  is  left  at 
ratt  till  the  chloroform  has  completely  seiiarated  from  the  aqueous 
layer,  Thu  lower  stratum  ia  then  tapped  off,  and  the  watery 
liquid  agitated  tlireo  times  more  with  chloroform,  using  from 
36  to  30  c.c.  on  L-ach  occasion.  The  mixed  chloroformic  solu- 
tions are  then  dietiLed  to  a  small  bulk,  the  residual  liquid 
wspoittted  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  in  the  water-oven 
till  constant  in  waight.  The  amount  so  found  represents  the 
total  alkaloids  in  the  20  grammes  of  the  bark  token.  Clnchonine 
Uid  cinohouidhie  readily  become  anhydrous  at  100°,  and  quinine 
nuy  be  trusted  to  do  the  same.  Quinidine  retains  2  aqua  in  tlie 
mt«T-oven,  but  the  proportion  in  wliieh  this  liose  occurs  is  too 

iXb*  spirit  way  b*  meth;lat«d,  liut  should  be  previoualy  ilcliy<l»t«<]  to 
per  cent  by  being  kept  in  contact  with  frcshly-ignitod  jmtiisaimn 
A  Soxhlet's  tube  or  eqiiiVKleut  arrangemi^nt  might  probably  bo 
iy  smployitd  tor  the  alcoholic  treatment  dcBcribKil  in  the  toxt. 
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small  to  affect  appreciably  the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  that 
the  alkaloids  are  weighed  in  the  anhydrous  state.  If  preferred, 
however,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  115®  C.^ 

For  the  assay  of  yeUouo  cinchona  bark,  ether  may  be  substituted 
for  the  chloroform  employed  in  the  above  process. 

c.  The  following  method  of  assay  is  due  to  Prollius  {Arehk 
d,  Pharm,,  ccix.  85,  572),  with  precautions  suggested  by  De  Vrij, 
B  i  e  1,  and  others.  It  is  practically  the  process  of  the  Gfemum 
Pharmacopoeia  (1882) : — Prepare  a  mixture  of  85  parts  of  ether 
(sp.  gr.  0*724  to  0*728),  10  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*830  to 
0*834),  and  5  parts  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*960),  all  by  weight, 
making  100  parts  in  all.  Treat  10  or  20  grammes  (according  to 
its  supposed  richness)  of  the  previously  dried  and  very  findf- 
powdered  cinchona  bark  in  a  tared  glass-stoppered  bottle  with 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  the  above  solvent-mixture,  observe  tiie 
exact  weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents,  and  agitate  at  intervals 
during  four  hours.  If  any  loss  of  weight  occurs,  add  sufficient  of 
the  solvent-mixture  to  restore  it,  agitate  and  weigh  again.  Care- 
fully decant  into  a  flask  as  much  of  the  solution  as  can  be  poured 
off  perfectly  dear,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  taken  by  re-weighing 
the  stoppered  bottle.  Distil  off  the  ether,  evaporate  the  residual 
liquid  in  a  tared  beaker  at  100®,  and  weigh  the  residue  when 
thoroughly  dry.     Then  : — 

Weight  of  Bolvent-inlxture  employed  x  weight  of  reddae_  f  total  cmde  aUcaloidi 
Weight  of  alkaloldal  solution  decanted  I      ^  b^^k  taken. 

The  crude  alkaloids  thus  obtained  are  dissolved  in  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made 
alkaline  with  caustic  soda  and  repeatedly  agitated  with  chloroform, 
wliich  is  separated,  evaporated,  and  the  residual  alkaloids  weighed 
after  drying  at  100°  in  the  usual  way.  De  Vrij  found  the 
purified  alkaloids  so  obtained  from  a  red  Java  bark  to  be  83*5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crude  alkaloids  previously  extracted. 

^  With  a  few  modifications  of  minor  importance,  the  method  described  in 
the  text  is  that  used  by  most  quinologists.  One  well-known  authority  prefers 
to  work  on  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  bark  (about  2  lbs.).  Haying  treated 
with  lime,  alcohol,  and  acid  in  the  manner  described  in  the  test,  he  pre- 
cipitates the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphates  with  soda,  filters,  washes 
slightly,  dissolves  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  and  filters  from  any  undis- 
solved colouring-matter.  The  filtrate  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  A  and 
B.  A  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  shaken  with 
chloroform,  which  is  then  used  to  dissolve  off  the  alkaloids  from  the  filter. 
The  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  total  alkaloids  weighed,  after  drying  at 
115**  C.  B  is  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  A,  but  the  chloroform  is  replaced 
by  ether.  The  alkaloid  thus  dissolved  is  called  "quinine,"  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  total  alkaloids  being  the  "other  alkaloids." 
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d.  The  toWawiag  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  burk  is  that  of  H  ager.  The  accuracy  of  the  method 
has  lieou  eonfirmed  by  0.  M  e  d  i  n  {Zeit.  Anal,  Chem.,  viii.  477  ; 
ix,  44-7) ; — Ten  grantmea  of  the  dried  and  finely -powdered  bark  are 
bvalcd  for  a  short  time  with  100  cc,  of  water  and  10  grommea  of 
caustic  potash  solution  of  1*35  specific  gravity.  The  mixture  is 
then  heated  and  kept  at  the  boiling-jMiint  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Fifteen  grammes'  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I'll 5) 
is  next  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  After 
cooling,  both  liquid  and  residue  are  transferred  to  n  measuring 
cylinder,  and  diluted  with  water  till  the  whole  has  a  volume  of 
110  cc*  The  liquid  is  then  passed  through  a  dry  filter,  and 
60  cc  of  the  filtrate  (  =  6  grammes  of  bark),  mixed  with  50  CC 
of  a  cold,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  After 
ftaading  for  half  an  hour  the  ]>recipitated  picrntes  are  filtered 
off,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried  at  100'',  and  weighed. 
The  product  contains  42'5  per  cent,  of  ita  weight  of  iilkaloida, 
Gftlculated  as  quinine,  A  preferable  plan  is  to  suspend  the 
wuhed  precipitate  in  cold  water,  odd  excess  of  caustic  sorla, 
ud  agital«  with  chloroform.  The  cldoroformic  solution  of  the 
ftlkaloids  is  then  treated  as  in  process  b.  The  picric  acid  method 
of  OHsaying  cinchona  Imrka  is  said  to  be  accnrate,  enBy,  and  ex- 
peditious. 

Separation  of  Cinclioim  Bases. 

The  separation  of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona  and  allied  barks  is 
an  axtromcly  complex  operation,  and  as  respects  the  rarer  alkaloids 
outside  the  scope  of  thi^  work.  But  the  accurate  separation  even 
«{  Lbe  commoner  alkaloids,  such  as  is  frequently  required  for  com- 
mercial purposed,  is  very  difficult,  and  ita  accurate  performance 
preaenta  special  obataolos  to  an  inexperienced  analyst.  In  some 
cases  it  is  sulflcient  to  determine  the  proportion  of  crystolli sable 
quiniiio,  which  may  be  cffcicted  as  descriljed  below,  bnt  in  other  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  also  the  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and 
ooeanionnlly  the  qninidine,  quinamine,  and  amorphous  alkaloids. 
For  the  separation  of  quinine  from  the  admixc<l  alkaloids,  ether  is 
usually  employed,  but  it  must  lie  remembered  that  the  separation 
effact«d  by  this  solvent  ia  not  an  absolute  one,  all  the  free  cinchona 
bssM  lieing  more  or  loss  soluble  in  ether,  especially  in  the  presenc* 
of  qninine.  The  anhydrous  aulphatea  of  quiiiino  and  cinchonidine 
va  almtiet  insolulile  in  chloroform  free  from  alcohol  (see  page  430), 
Imt  in  preoence  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine  or  quiiiidine  sensible 
'  Thi«  ii  allowing  100  o.c  for  thn  liiinid,  and  10  cc.  for  the  bulk  of  the 
mlda*!  woody  GVe,  bo. 
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quantities  pass  into  solution.  Crystallisation  of  the  quinine 
sulphate  from  water  affords  a  simple  and  fairly  accurate  mode  of 
separation,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  similar  to  the  pro- 
cess employed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  hence  is  regarded  by  many 
as  furnishing  the  best  proof  of  the  yield  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
practice.  The  following  method  of  separating  the  quinine  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  is  described  by  J.  Muter  {Analyst^  v.  223) : — 
Treat  the  total  alkaloids,  or  the  ether-residue  from  20  grammes 
of  bark,  with  warm  distilled  water  slightly  acidulated  with  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  till  the  mixture  is  perceptibly  acid.  Add  water  to 
make  70  cc  for  each  1  gramme  of  alkaloids  taken,  and  then  very 
dilute  soda  with  constant  stirring  till  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutral, 
with  a  faint  tendency  to  acidity.  Digest  the  liquid  at  85°  C.  for 
five  minutes  ;  then  cool,  and  leave  at  15°  C.  for  one  hour.  Filter 
the  liquid  through  a  small  double  filter  (2f  inches  diameter),  the 
two  filters  being  previously  trimmed  to  equal  weight,  and  receive 
the  filtrate  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  Wash  carefully  with  water 
at  15°  C.  till  the  filtrate  and  washings  measure  90  cc  for  each 
1  gramme  of  the  mixed  alkaloids.  The  filter  and  contents  are 
now  completely  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed,  the  second  filter 
being  used  as  a  counterpoise.  To  the  weight  in  grammes  add 
•000817  gramme  for  each  cc  of  filtrate  and  washings.  The  sum 
divided  by  0*855  gives  the  corresponding  amount  of  crystallised 
sulphate,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  5  gives  the  crystallised 
quinine  sulphate  obtainable  from  100  grammes  of  dried  bark. 

The  quinine  sulphate  so  obtained  is  apt  to  contain  cinchonidine 
sulphate,  and  should  be  tested  for  this  admixture  as  directed  on 
page  412.  The  remaining  alkaloids  may  be  recovered  from  the 
mother-liquors  by  concentrating  the  liquid  somewhat,  adding  soda 
in  excess,  and  agitating  with  chloroform.  On  evaporating  the 
chloroform,  the  bases  will  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state,  and  may  be 
separated  as  described  on  page  459. 

The  following  scheme  for  the  separation  of  the  principal 
cinchona  bases  is  founded  on  a  method  described  by  De  Vrij 
{Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  ii.  642).  The  process  requires  a  considerable 
weight  of  alkaloids,  and  does  not  yield  strictly  accurate  results. 
Traces  of  quinidine  and  cinchonidine  are  dissolved  by  the  ether,  and 
are  only  recovered  on  treatment  of  the  amorphous  alkaloids  with 
a  limited  quantity  of  ether  as  directed.^  In  presence  of  much 
quinine  the  solubility  of  cinchonidine  in  ether  is  notably  increased. 

^  The  solubility  of  the  cinchona  bases  in  ether  at  15°  C.  is  given  by  A.  B. 
Prescott  as  being: — for  quinine,  1  :25;  quinidine,  1  :30;  cinchonidine, 
1  :  188  ;  and  for  cinchonine,  1 :  871.  The  amorphous  cinchona  alkaloids  are 
readily  soluble  in  ether. 
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The  precipitation  of  the  quinine  as  herepathite  is  stated  by 
David  Howard  to  give  accurate  results  in  skilful  hands ;  bat| 
instead  of  throwing  down  the  quinine  from  a  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion by  tincture  of  iodine,  De  Vrij  recommends,  in  his  more 
recent  papers,  the  use  as  a  precipitant  of  the  iodosulphate  of  Uie 
amorphous  cinchona  bases  commercially  known  as  "  quinoidine." 
This  forms  a  readily  soluble  iodosulphate,  and  by  employing  a 
previously  prepared  solution  of  it  any  error  from  the  formation  of 
periodised  iodosulphate   of   quinine  is  avoided.^     De  Vry  directs 

^  Pharm,  Jour.,  [8],  vi.  461;  xiL  601.  One  part  of  commercial  "qoinoi- 
dine"  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  2  parts  of  benzene,  whereby  the 
quinoidine  is  partly  dissolyed.  The  cold,  clear  benzene-solution  is  shaken  with 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  of 
quinoi'dine  being  tbus  obtained.  The  amount  of  alkaloid  is  then  determined 
in  a  small  portion  of  this  solution,  and  the  rest  is  slowly  treated  with  1  part 
of  iodine  and  2  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  water  for  every  2  parti  of 
amorphous  alkaloid  known  to  be  present.  The  iodine  solution  must  be 
added  very  gradually,  with  vigorous  stirring,  so  that  no  part  of  the  qoinoidine 
solution  shall  come  in  contact  with  excess  of  iodine.  A  flocculent,  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  of  iodosulphate  of  quinoidine  is  formed,  which  by  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  coagulates  to  a  dark  brownish-red  resinoid  body. 
The  yellowish  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  heated  to  100°  with 
water,  when  the  liquid  is  poured  away.  The  adhering  moisture  is  evaporated 
off  at  100**  C,  when  the  iodosulphate  remains  as  a  soft  and  tenacious  mass, 
which  becomes  brittle  on  cooling.  One  part  of  this  substance  is  dissolved  by 
heating  with  6  parts  of  alcohol  of  92  to  95  per  cent  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  cool,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  6  parts  of 
cold  alcohol.     When  filtered,  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  ready  for  use. 

In  using  this  solution  for  the  determination  of  crystallisable  quinine  in  a 
mixture  of  cinchona  bases  (as  free  as  possible  from  cinchonidine),  1  part 
by  weight  of  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  alcohol  of  92  to  95 
per  cent,  containing  1*5  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  (HaS04),  which  amount 
is  sufficient  to  convert  the  bases  into  acid  sulphates.  The  solution  is 
then  diluted  with  50  parts  of  unacidulated  alcohol.  To  this  liquid,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  iodosulphate  of  quinoidine  is  added  drop  by  drop 
from  a  burette,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  a  dark  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate of  herepathite  is  formed.  As  soon  as  all  the  quinine  has  been 
precipitated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been  added,  the  liquor 
acquires  an  intense  yellow  colour.  The  beaker  is  now  covered  and  heated  on 
a  water-bath  till  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  all  the  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  the  beaker  is 
weighed  with  its  contents.  The  liquid  is  next  passed  through  a  small  filter, 
leaving  the  crystals  in  the  beaker,  which  is  then  again  weighed  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  the  liquid.  The  crystals  on  the  filter  are  washed  back  into  the 
beaker,  and  as  much  alcohol  added  as  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  crystals  at 
the  boiling-point  When  quite  cold  the  beaker  is  again  weighed,  the  recrystal- 
lised  herepathite  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  the  empty  beaker  again 
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the  addition  nf  the  renf^nt  trt  the  solution  of  the  mixed  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  hark,  Imt  it  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Christensen, 
Shimojnmn,  niid  othera  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xii.  441,  1016;  xvi. 
205 ;  xviL  654),  that  cinchonidine,  if  present  in  notable  quantity, 
Ifi  liable  to  be  precipituted  along  with  the  quinine,  and  hence  tills 
base  should  bo  separated  as  completely  aa  possible  by  a  provioiis 
eth«r-trealnient,  as  directed  on  page  465,  The  use  of  the  iodo- 
siilpliate  of  quinoldine  prevents  any  subsequent  isolation  of  the 
amorphous  nlkaloids  of  tlie  bark  under  examination, 

InaUrad  of  converting  the  quinine  in  the  ethereal  solution  B  into 
herapathite,  David  Howard  (Waii^  Diet.  Chem.,  2nd  ed., 
ii  177)  agitates  the  ethereal  liquid  with  excess  of  dilute  eutphuric 
wid,  and,  after  heating  to  boiling,  adds  dilute  anunonia  till  neutral 
to  litmus,  using  no  more  water  than  is  necessary.  On  cooling,  the 
quinine  ctystalliaea  out  almost  entirety  as  sulphate,  which  salt  is 
dnvwt  insoluble  in  a  cold  solution  containing  ammouiunj  sulphate. 
The  crystals  are  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  pressed 
between  blotting-paper,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  73'4  parts  of  the 
Oltbydrous  salt  represent  100  parts  of  the  crystallised  sulphate. 
The  product  should  be  tested  for  cinclionidine  (p^e  413),  which 
may  be  present  in  small  quantity.  The  alkaloids  existing  in  the 
motheT-tiquor  from  the  quinine  sulphate  are  then  recovered  by 
concentrating  the  liquid  somewhat,  adding  soda  in  excess,  and  shok- 
jng  with  chloroform.  The  hoses  are  extracted  from  the  separated 
chlfitotorm  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  as  in  A. 

The  mixed  alkaloids,  of  yellow  cinchona  bark  consist  chietly 
of  quinine,  and  hence  the  portiou  soluble  in  ether  represents  the 
moct  useful  constituents  of  the  bark.  Pale  and  red  barks,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkaloids  insoluble 

weiglii^.  Tlio  Jifferenra  indicates  the  weight  of  tho  tnothM-Iiqnor,  which  i» 
added  to  that  nf  tile  nmin  iiitantit7. 

The  renryatnlliseil  lieivpatliite  obt&incd  ns  alrave  is  washed  on  the  fiHpr  with 
■  •ttiirsteJ  solution  of  h«rep(ithito  in  alcohol  of  92  jwr  cont.  The  adhering 
llqiud  ia  rumoved'os  (vt  >s  poeailiU  by  preaaiiig  the  Miled  Alter  and  its  coti- 
tcab  between  blotting-paper,  and  the  filter  ia  then  air-dried.  The  precipitated 
hervpttUte  is  tlien  dotached  from  the  Alter,  dried  at  100°  till  constant,  and 
wri^cd.  The  amount  found  is  corrected  by  the  addition  of  that  remaining  in 
Mlntion,  >■  aacertained  by  oalculation  Trom  the  weight  of  the  mother-lirguor. 
One  hnndred  grammes  of  aleoliol  of  B2  per  cent  diasolve  '133  gramme  of  berc- 
(•thltaftt  S4-&°C.,aDd  -ISG  gramme  at  10°  C. 

The  weight  of  herepathite  found,  multiplied  by  -SfiOSS  giree  the  anhydrous, 
W  hf  07409  the  correapoading  weight  of  cryaUltiBcd,  lulphate  of  quinine, 
lurtfod  of  drying  the  Tecrjatallincd  lierepathite,  it  might  prohabl;  bo  titrated 
with  atanilaril  sodtam  thioaulphate  solution.  21  'G3  parts  of  iodine  tLua  found 
tVpreMnt  100  parti  of  herepahite. 
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or  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.     Hence  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the 
general  process  for  assaying  cinchona  barks  (see  page  451). 

In  some  cases,  the  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether  are  contaminated 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  colouring  matter.  In  this  event, 
the  following  is  a  good  method  of  obtaining  colourless  quinine 
sulphate: — ^The  ether-residue  is  dried  thoroughly  and  weighed. 
It  is  then  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  decinorxnal 
sulphuric  acid  cautiously  added  from  a  burette,  till  the  liquid  is 
neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  to  litmus-paper  or  methyl-orange. 
Each  C.C.  is  equivalent  to  0*324  gramme  of  anhydrous  alkaloids. 
The  liquid  is  next  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  a  measure  of 
decinormal  sulphuric  acid  added  equal  to  that  previously  required 
for  neutralisation.  Thirty  c.c.  of  hot  water  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  till  complete  solution  results.  Purified  animal 
charcoal  is  next  added,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
ether-residue,  the  liquid  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twenty 
minutes,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with  boiling  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  is  brought  to  a  con- 
centration of  70  c.c.  for  each  1  gramme  of  ether-residue  taken, 
and  then  cautiously  neutralised  with  caustic  soda,  and  further 
treated  as  described  on  page  451. 

Instead  of  commencing  the  separation  of  the  alkaloids  by  ether. 
Mo  ens  recommends  that  the  neutral  solution  of  the  mixed 
alkaloids  should  be  treated  with  excess  of  solution  of  potassium 
sodium  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt),  which  throws  down  the  quinine 
and  cinchonidine  as  tartrates.  The  same  procedure  is  adopted  in  the 
British  Pharmacoposia  (see  page  450).  The  precipitated  tartrates 
are  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali, 
and  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  separated  by  ether ;  the  quinine 
dissolved  being  either  directly  weighed,  or,  preferably,  converted 
into  sulphate  and  tested  for  cinchonidine  (page  412). 

The  estimation  of  the  relative  proportions  of  quinine  and  cin- 
chonidine in  the  mixed  tartrates,  by  observing  the  optical  activity 
(page  415),  has  been  recommended  by  several  chemists,  but  in 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  alkaloids  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
condition  to  render  the  results  trustworthy. 

The  following  method  for  the  separation  of  the  cinchona  bases 
insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  in  ether  may  be  applied  to  the 
residue  left  on  treatment  of  the  mixed  alkaloids  with  ether,  as  in 
De  Vrij's  process  (page  454).  It  may  also  be  applied  directly 
to  the  mixed  alkaloids  extracted  from  a  sample  of  bark,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  Muter's  process  for 
the  production  of  crystallised  quinine  sulphate  as  described  on 
page  454. 
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The  foregoing  process,  with  experience,  gives  very  good  results, 
the  sum  of  the  separated  alkaloids  frequently  amounting  to  99  per 
cent,  of  the  mixed  bases  operated  on.  It  is  well  suited  for  the 
assay  of  Indian  barks.  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  process 
is  the  separation  of  the  cinchonine  from  the  amorphous  bases  by 
dilute  spirit  A  cautious  employment  of  ether  woxdd  perhaps  be 
preferable.  If  the  process  of  separation  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously with  the  determination  of  the  crystallised  quinine 
sulphate  in  another  portion  (page  454),  the  whole  analysis  can 
be  completed  in  about  six  hours. 

According  to  Hielbig  (Pharm,  Zeitsch.  /.  Ruadand,  1888; 
AncUj/sf,  xiii  207)  the  presence  of  much  quinidine  prevents  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  cinchonidine  and  quinine  as  tartrat-es ; 
while  the  precipitate  with  potassium  iodide,  if  tenacious  or  resiuous 
instead  of  crystalline,  contains  cinchonine,  with  or  without  quini- 
dine. (It  seems  more  probable  that  the  resinous  precipitate  con- 
sists of  the  hydriodides  of  amorphous  alkaloids,  which  can  be  kept 
in  solution  by  moderate  addition  of  alcohol.) 

The  directions  in  the  foregoing  table  can  be  modified  with  con- 
siderable saving  of  time  by  titrating  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts 
instead  of  weighing  them.  Thus,  for  the  determination  of  the 
cincJionidine,  the  washing  of  the  precipitated  tartrate  with  cold 
water  should  be  omitted,  and  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate 
and  the  adhering  Rochelle  salt  solution  immersed  in  boiling  water. 
A  drop  of  phenolphthale'in  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid 
titrated  with  ^u  caustic  alkali.  As  RocheUe  salt  is  perfectly 
neutral  to  phenolphthalem,  and  as  tartrate  of  cinchonidine  (and  of 
quinine)  acts  just  like  an  equivalent  amount  of  free  tartaric  acid, 
the  weight  of  cinchonidine  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
measure  of  standard  alkali  used.  Each  1  c.c.  of  -^  KaHO  neu- 
tralised represents  0*0147  gramme  of  cinchonidine  (or  other  alka- 
loid) precipitated  as  tartrate  (A  H.  Allen). 

An  exactly  similar  method  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
precipitate  produced  by  potassium  iodide.  This  should  be  washed 
with  a  little  of  the  precipitant  instead  of  with  water,  and  then 
immersed  together  with  the  filter  in  boiling  water.  On  titrating 
with  -^jj  alkali  and  phenolphthalem  each  1  c.c.  of  the  standard 
solution  required  represents  0*0162  gramme  of  quinidine  pre- 
cipitated as  hydriodide.^ 

The  chloroformic  solution  of  the  cinchonine  may  be  directly 
titrated  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange  (see  p.  131)  instead 
of  being  evaporated  to  dryness ;  but,  of  course,  the  amount  foimd  will 
include  any  amorphous  alkaloid  also  extracted  by  the  chloroform. 

^  This  prooednre  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  correction 
for  the  amonnt  of  quinidine  lost  in  the  mother-liqnor  and  washings. 


BERBERIS   ALKALOIDS. 


BERBERINE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATES. 

Berberitie  is  an  alkaloid  occurriug  in  a  very  large  number 
of  planta,  in  many  cases  in  association  with  one  or  more  of  the 
alkaloids,  berbamine,  oxyac£inthine,  hydnistiue,  canadine,  &<:.  It 
is  the  only  natural  basic  colouring  mutter  receiving  practicul 
BppIicatiAn  as  a  dye. 

The  princip-il  sources  of  berberine  and  tlie  associated  alkaloids 
are  the  rootc  of  the  following  plants : — 


Pi.n.. 

AiiiLomsi,  Ac. 

Bciiiri,  wfi^rii  |BMb«itJ),i       - 

Bgrbarlni,  l*t6  pec  csdE,;   oiincuithlue,  £-32 
pec  CDt. 

Ovll'tnfotia 

Becbecine,  1  per  cent. 

Clvti-U'laOitiW 

Bwbertne.  B|  per  cent;  ogptiolne  (ciriMni.- 

J^Uarkim  Calvmlra  m  Com/ins 

fiecbcrlno :   cotumMo  aoid  ;  uid  the  neutral 
prtoclplft  colucHbln. 

Berberine  has  also  been  found  in  Woodumpar,  a  yelftw 
dyo-wood  from  Upper  Assam;  in  St  John's  wood,  from  Kio 
OraDdo)  in  Bcrberia  arinfaia,  Caulophyllvm  llialidraidea,  Ctminium 
foiKntralum  (Ceylon  Calumha  wood),  Oceloeline  jjofycarpa,  Pada- 
phi/llum  petlafiim,  Xaniliorh'aa  apiifolia,  and  Xanthoxijlum  clava- 
Herciiks.     Ilydiastine  occurs  also  in  Stylophorum  diphyllum. 

Berberine.    Cj(,H„NO,;  or  CiaH„(0.cnj)p(Or 

Berberine  is  isolated  from  the  root  of  HydrastU  CanadejittM  by 
boiling  with  wuter,  evaporating  the  decoction  to  an  extract,  and 
axhauatiug  with  strong  alcohol.  One-fourth  of  its  volume  of  water 
is  added  to  ilia  (iltenid  alcoholic  solution,  the  alcohol  distilled  off, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Berberine 
sulphate  crystallises   out,    and  b   decomposed  by  fresldy-procipi- 

'  A  coocentntted  liquid  extrnct  of  bwborry  root  ttUl  receivtu  >  limited 
I  fat  df  «iiig  lilk  and  Icatlier  yellow.  la  Amorics,  the  root-bark  is 
u»«d,  but  in  Europe  the  eiitiro  root  U  geaeraUy  employed. 
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tated   hydroxide  of  lead.      The  alkaloid  may  also  be  ^^ 
into  the  sparingly  soluble  nitrate  or  hydrochloride  instead  of  the 
sulphate. 

L.  Wolff  recommends  a  previous  treatment  of  the  root  with 
petroleum  ether  to  remove  fixed  oiL 

Berberine  may  be  isolated  from  barberry  or  calumba  root  by 
exhausting  the  material  with  alcohol,  evaporating  off  the  spirit, 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  and  treating  the  filtered  solution 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  berberine  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out.  The  salt  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  alcohol 
and  precipitation  by  ether.* 

Berberine  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  small,  concentrically 
grouped  prisms,  or  bright  yellow,  silky  needles.^  When  air-dried, 
the  crystals  appear  to  contain  5  J  aqua  (W.  H.  P  e  r  k  i  n,  jun.), 
of  which  3  aqua  is  driven  off  at  100^  At  this  temperature  the 
crystals  lose  their  lustre  and  become  yellowish-brown,  at  110°  the 
change  is  very  rapid,  and  above  1 60°  total  decomposition  occurs. 
Fleitmann  gives  120**  as  the  melting-point  of  berberine,  but 
P  e  r  k  i  n  considers  this  figure  too  low.^ 

When  warmed,  berberine  emits  a  faint  but  peculiar  odour 
resembling  quinone. 

Berberine  has  a  persistent,  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  employed 
medicinally  in  doses  of  2  to  5  grains.  Sixty  grains  have  been 
taken  by  man  without  injury,  but  the  alkaloid  is  poisonous  to  dogs 
and  other  of  the  lower  animals. 

Berberine  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  readily 
on  boiling.  The  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  amylic  alcohoL 
Berberine  is  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  in- 
soluble in  ether  (separation  from  oxyacanthine  and  hydrastine) 
and  petroleum  spirit.     It  is  said  to  be  taken  up  with  difficulty 

^  Berberine  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  decoction  of 
barberry  root  with  lead  acetate,  and  treating  the  concentrated  filtrate  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  of  berberine  sulphate  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  separated  from  lead  sulphate  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  the  salt  in  yellow  needles. 

'  An  orange  colour,  or  other  shade  darker  than  bright  yellow,  is  indicative 
of  impurity. 

'£.  Schmidt  has  obtained  some  evidence  that  berberine  prepared  from 
the  commercial  sulphate  is  occasionally  a  mixture  of  berberine  with  methyl- 
berberine.  He  obtained  pure  berberine  by  converting  the  alkaloid  into 
the  acetone  compound,  BjC^H^O,  from  which  the  free  base  was  liberated  by 
heating  in  alcoholic  solution.  Thus  obtained,  berberine  contained  6  aqua, 
all  of  which  was  lost  at  lOO"*  0.  The  anhydrous  alkaloid  scarcely  began  to 
darken  below  150"*. 
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Acidulated  solutions  by  nmylic  alcohol,  cliloiofortn,  and 
tenzene,' 

When  treated  with  a  fixed  caustic  ttlkali,  betberino  is  coloured 
brovD,  and  on  boiling  a  resinous  mass  aepanites.  On  distilling 
berberine  with  milk  of  lime,  quincline  is  formed.  >'uBioQ 
with  caustic  potash  produces  berberic  acid,  CgHgO,,  and  an 
acid  of  the  composition  CgHgOj. 

When  boiled  mth  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  two 
methyl  groups  are  eliminated  and  a  salt  of  berberoline, 
C,aHu(0n)5N0j,  formed.  On  rendering  the  diluted  liquid 
slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  an  intense  blackish-blue  coloration 
is  obtained,  probably  owing  to  oxidation.  Xitric  acid  gives,  with 
berberoline,  a  magnificent  violet  coloration,  which  on  standing  or 
wanning  changes  to  a  deep  reddish-brown. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  bcrbeiine  to  a  dark,  reddish- 
Inown  liquid,  which  on  dilution  with  water  gives  a  yellow  floctulent 
precipitutu  partly  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  dark  solution  of 
berbeiine  in  strong  nitric  acid  be  wanned  oxidation  rapidly  occurs, 
with  formation  of  berberonic  acid  (a  pyridine- tricar  boxy  lie 
acid,  page  11!!),  oxalic  acid,  and  other  products. 

Potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  potassium  carbonate 
oxidises  lferl)erine  with  formation  of  hemipinic  acid, 
CioHj^Og,  and  other  products  (W.  H.  P  e  r  k  i  n,  juu.,  Jour.  Ch«m. 
Soc.,  Iv.  71). 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  berberine  is  reduced  to 
hydroberberine,  Cj„Hj,NO,. 

Berberine  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  orange- 
yellow  colour,  changing  to  olive-green  on  warming.  On  adding 
potassium  bichromate,  or  otlier  oxidising  agent,  a  black  colour 
duiDging  to  violet  (or  brown-violet  changing  to  brownish-yellow)  is 
obtained.  Frohde's  reagent  gives  a  brown  or  green  colour  with 
berberine ;  or,  according  to  Uirschhausen,  an  immediate 
ydlow,  changing  through  dark  brown  to  violet-brown.  Sulpho- 
Tanadic  acid  is  stated  to  give  a  fine  violet  coloration. 

'  According  tn  E.  Sohmidt  (PAarm.  Zeit.,  18S7,  pngo  hi2),  berberine  bss 
Aramarkablfl  tendency  to  combina  with  nentr&l  solvents,  such  uialcobol,  «ther, 
■oetoau,  >nil  cblorofonn,  to  foim  oryatalline  oiupouniia,  WboQ  berberine 
•nd  olilorDComi  are  mixed  in  molecnlor  proportiona,  they  unite  to  form  a 
bcaratifnl  crystalline  body,  pennsDeut  at  100°.  This  doen  not  s[ipear  to  l>e  a 
mat  kddilioii' product,  since  it  is  not  deeompoaed  by  acids  simply  into  ber- 
btrin*  and  chloroform,  but  yields  decomiiosition-productB  of  the  latter.  Ber- 
benne  mh  also  combine  with  a  second  molecule  or  cblorofonn,  but  this  behaves 
like  wlitcT  of  cryatalliMtion.  Schmidt  has  also  deBcribod  n  ooDipound  of 
bBttwriue  with  Metone,  of  the  formula  C„Hj7N0,,C^,0, 
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Berberine  is  also  characterised  by  the  insolubility  of  many  (A  its 
salts  (e.g,f  the  chromate,  picrate,  hydriodide,  chloroplatinate,  amo- 
chloride),  and  the  sparing  solubility  of  others  in  presence  of  ezeess 
of  mineral  acid. 

On  pouring  chlorine-water  (avoiding  excess)  onto  a  solution  of 
berberine  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  aod, 
a  zone  of  bright  red  colour  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  liquidfli 
and  is  still  recognisable  as  a  pink  coloration  in  a  dilution  of 
250,000.1 

On  cautiously  adding  iodised  potassium  iodide  (avoiding  ezcees) 
to  a  solution  of  a  berberine  salt,  BHI3  is  thrown  down  as  an  ex? 
tremely  insoluble  red-brown  precipitate,  which  crystallises  from 
strong  alcohol  in  red  needles,  or  on  adding  water  in  green  iridescent 
scales  which  completely  polarise  light. 

Mayer's  reagent  yields  with  berberine  solutions  a  precipitate  of  ' 
the  approximate  composition  BjH^Hgl^  containing,  after  drying  at 
100°,  from  50  to  52  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid. 

Salts  of  Berberine. 

Berberine  is  a  weak  base,  but  forms  definite  and  readily  orystal- 
lisable  salts  with  acids.  The  salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  an 
mostly  very  sparingly  soluble,  the  pyrophosphate  and  acetate 
being  exceptions. 

Berberine  Nitrate,  BjHNOj,  separates  in  fine  yellow  needles  on 
acidulating  a  warm  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  berberine  witb 
nitric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  darken  or  undeigo  other 
change  at  100°  C. 

Berberine  HydrocMoride,  B,HCl+2  aq,  is  precipitated  in  golden 
yellow  needles  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkaloid.  It  requires  about  500  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  salt  is  with  difiicidty  decomposed  by  bases,  the 
liberated  alkaloid  being  apt  to  retain  chlorine.  Prolonged  diges- 
tion with  litharge  fails  to  decompose  it  completely,  but  silver  oxide 
readily  decomposes  the  solution.  Berberine  hydrocliloride  darkens 
to  an  orange  colour  when  heated  to  about  60°  C,  but  regains  its 
original  colour  on  cooling.  By  prolonged  exposure  at  100°  the 
colour  changes  permanently,  and  much  of  the  salt  becomes  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  with  red  colour. 

BIIAuCl^  is  amorphous,  brown,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

^  Bnicine  gives  a  similar  reaction  with  chlorine-water,  but  the  original 
solation  is  colourless,  and  the  reaction  produced  less  permanaot  than  with 
berberine. 
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rt  crystalliEee  Irom  boiling  dilute  alcohol  in  cheatniit  briiwn 
Beedli!8,  imrianged  at  100°.  B^HoPlClg  forms  n  yellowish  pre- 
apitate,  utmost  inaolublu  in  all  the  ordinary  Bolvents.  It  may 
be  ciystalliBod  from  boiling  ftiiiylic  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  Blighlly 
wlnbid, 

B^baint  Hj/driodidc,  B,HI,  obtAined  hy  precipitation,  forms 
Dtinute  yellow  needles,  extremely  insolable  in  cold  water  or  potas- 
lium  iodide  solution.  It  does  not  darken  or  ttuffer  other  change 
kt  100°.  BHIj  ia  precipitated  on  cautionaly  adding  iodised 
ntossium  iodide  (carefully  avoiding  excess)  to  a  solution  of  a 
i)erb«rine  salt  in  hot  spirit.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
When  rectystalliBed  from  hot  alcohol,  the  smaller  eryatdls  trans- 
mH  light  which  ia  completely  polortaed  (compare  Here^iathite, 
page  403). 

Berherine  Sulphate,  B,HjSOj,  ia  met  with  in  commerce  both  in  the 
amorphous  state  and  crystallised.  The  latter  form,  which  is  consider- 
ably the  higher  priced,  con  be  prepared  by  dissolving  15  grammes 
of  the  amorphous  preparation  in  a  boUing  raixtare  of  250  c.c,  of 
Bleohol  nith  8  of  acetic  acid,  when  on  cooling  the  crystallised  salt 
l^nratee  out  It  haa  an  orange  colour,  and  is  permanent  in  the 
ur  when  free  from  inipnrity.  It  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts 
(rf water.  According  to  J.  U.  Lloyd  (Amer.  Drv^.,  Sept.  188*X 
Um  yellow  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  heating  commercial  ber- 
berine  sulphate  with  ammonia  and  shaking  with  ether  is  not  the 
btw)  ■Uokloid,  as  commonly  assumed,  but  a  neutral  sulphate, B^HjSO^ 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

B,H(CrO,  is  obtained  in  orange-yellow  needles  on  adding  potaa- 
rinm  bichromate  to  a  boiling  and  very  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of 
bertterine.  The  salt  separates  entirely  on  cooling,  and  is  extremely 
hvolnbte  in  cold  water  or  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Serberine  Picrale  requires  45,000  parte  of  cold  water  for  solu- 
tion. A«  a  consequence,  on  mixmg  aqueous  solutions  of  berlierine 
ud  picric  acid  in  equivalent  proportions  and  filtering,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  free  from  yeUow  colour  or  bitter  taste. 

Strherine  Acetate  is  prepared  by  adding  berberine  sulphate  to 
k  solution  of  a  potassium  acetAte  in  rectified  spirit,  and  heating 
gently  till  the  yellow  salt  has  diasolved.  After  cooling,  the  liquid 
la  filtered  froni  the  potassium  suli)hate,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
ihakon  with  other,  when  berberine  acetate^  B(CjH^Og)j,  is  pre- 
iipitat^d  OS  a  erystnlline  omnge  powder.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
inter  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  loses  acid  on 
Ncposun'  to  air, 

OXTAOAirTiiiKB,  CyH,gNOj.  This  base  is  contained  in  Berherin 
mlgari*,  and  romwiis  iu  the  ntother-tiquor,  from  which  the  berberine 
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has  been  separated  as  hydrochloride.     The  liquid  is  treated  with 
caustic  soda,  when  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  from 
which  ether  dissolves  oxyacanthine,  berbamine,  and  an  unnamed 
alkaloid,  while  another  brown-coloured  amorphous  base  remains 
undissolved.     The  ethereal  solution  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
the  resultant  acetate  decomposed  by  sodium  sulphate,  when  oxj- 
acanthine  sulphate  is  precipitated,  berbamine  remaining  in  solution. 
On   decomposing   the   solution   of    oxyacanthine    sulphate    with 
ammonia  the  free  alkaloid  is  precipitated  in  flocks,  which,  after 
drying  at  100°,  melt  at  138°-150°;  but  when  crystallised  from 
alcohol  or  ether  it  forms  anhydrous  needles  which  melt  at  208"- 
214°.     Oxyacanthine  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene, 
but  only  sparingly  in  petroleum  spirit.     It  may  be  separated  from 
berberine  by  extracting  the  ammoniacal  solution  with   ether  or 
chloroform.     From  its  acidulated  solutions  it  is  not  extracted  by 
petroleum  spirit  or  benzene,  and  only  sparingly  by  chloroforni. 
Oxyacanthine  is  dextro-rotatory  in  chloroform ic  solution  (for  4  per 
cent,  at  15°,  S„= +131-6°).     BHCI  +  2H2O  forms  small  cohxa- 
less  needles,   the    2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  which  shows 
S„=  +163'6°.     Hot  strong  solutions  are  coloured  green  by  ferric 
chloride.     Oxyacanthine  closely  resembles  narcotine.     Like  mo^ 
phine,  it  reduces  iodic   acid.     Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with 
or  without  molybdic  acid,  is  stated  to  give  no  colour  at  first,  but 
on  standing  or  heating  a  yellow  colour  is  developed ;  according  to 
L.  V.  Hirschhausen  (Zeit  Anal,  Cheni.,  xxiv.  163),  Frohde's 
reagent  gives  an  immediate  violet  coloration,  changing  to  yellowish 
green  at  the  edges. 

When  heated  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water,  oxyacan- 
thine melts  to  a  brown  mass  which  floats  on  the  fused  alkalL 
This  consists  of  the  potassium  derivative  of  ^-oxyacanthine, 
a  body  probably  difiering  from  the  parent  alkaloid  by  the 
elements  of  water.  A  similar  change  occurs  very  readily  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potish 
or  baryta  on  o-oxyacanthine.  Ether  fails  to  extract  the  )3-modi- 
fication  from  the  alkaline  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  preci- 
pitates ^-oxyacanthine,  which  is  soluble  both  in  alkalies  and 
excess  of  acid.  With  much  acid,  a-oxyacanthine  hydrochloride  is 
precipitated. 

Berbamine,  CigHij^NOg,  the  second  Berheris  alkaloid  soluble 
in  ether,  was  obtained  by  Hesse  (Berirlite,  xix.  3190)  by  adding 
sodium  nitrate  to  tlie  liquid  from  which  oxyacanthine  had  been 
thrown  down  as  sulphate.  The  precipitated  berbamine  nitrate 
when  decomposed  by  ammonia  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  of 
the  free  base,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  plates  con- 
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tAuiiDg  3nq.  and  melting  at  156°.  The  salts  are  crystal  li  sable  and 
nadiljr  Boluble.  BjHjPtCl^  ia  yellow,  crystalliiie,  and  only  slightly 
aoluble  in  water. 

Hydrastine.  CjiHjiNOa ;  or  CiBHjj(0.CHg),N03  (see  also 
page  470). 

Tliis  ill  teresting  base  occurs  with  berberine  (and  cauadine)  in  the 
twt  oi  Eyfrastu  CaJuulemtif  at  Golden  Seal.*  Perrius  foimd 
1  j  per  cent,  in  the  diied  root,  hut  the  yield  in  manufacture  is  from 
J  to  J  per  cent.  It  also  occurs  in  Stj/lop/iorum  diphijllum.  Hy- 
drastine differs  from  herheriiie  in  being  colourless,  but  conimerciul 
medicinal  preparations  of  berberine  from  Hydrastis  are  not  tin- 
frequently  called  hydrastine." 

Hydrastiiie  forms  colourless  or  mtllt-white  four-sided  prisms, 
tneltiiig  at  132°  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature  with  an 
odour  of  phenol. 

Free  hydrastine  is  tasteless  and  odourless,  hut  the  salts  have  an 
acrid  taste.  Tlie  nlknloid  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  active 
priuc-iple  of  BijdrasUs  Canadensis.^  It  is  poisonous  in  large  doses, 
3  grains  being  fatal  to  a  frog  in  four  minutes.  It  resembles 
strychnine  in  causing  death  by  arresting  the  respiratory  move- 
ment ill  a  tonic  spasm. 

Hydrastine  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions.     It  dissolves  in  1 20  parte  of  alcohol,  in  1 1  parts  of  chloro- 

ip.  Wilhelm  extrsctt  the  cuarsely.powdeted  root  at  Bi/dTosI  is  Ca-nadcims 
with  boiling  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  cvuporitca  t!ic  decoction  to  a 
qrmp,  Hul  adds  excosa  of  dilute  aalphiuHo  Dcid.  After  standing,  thv  berbcrine 
•Olphatc  which  cryatalliaea  out  is  filtered  olT,  and  the  filtrate  neuCrallHei)  with 
aounonla.  The  precipitate  conlains  much  hydroBtino,  and  on  again  Gltering 
•nd  ulding  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  a.  fnrtber  precipitate  is  produced, 
tthieh  is  atid  to  caetain  canadine.  Both  precipitatea  when  boiled  with  i^tlijl 
■Mtata  gire  solutiona  which  an  cooling  deposit  hydrastine  in  targe  crystals, 
which  niay  bo  purified  tiy  crystalliBation.  The  crystals  from  tlie  lecond 
■tamonU  prMipilate  are  much  purer  than  tlio«e  from  the  first.  By  alow 
*i>apMUion  of  the  ethyl  acetate  solution  the  hydrastine  ia  obtained  in  prisiins 
H  large  *s  walnuts. 

Bberhardt  purifies  hydrastine  by  dissolving  the  freshly -precipitated 
alkaloid  in  a  luiuiniuui  of  boiling  chloruronn,  filtering  tlirunjjh  glass- wool,  and 
pouring  ttie  sulnCion  into  eicesa  of  cold  aleohoL  On  shaklDg  the  liquiil 
vigoroiuly  for  Hamo  minutes,  the  hydmatinu  separates  as  a  flue  rryst^lline 
plidjiitate,  which  is  subjeeted  to  a  repetition  of  the  process  and  recrystallised 
from  boiling  alcolioL 

*  The  root  of  Golden  Seal  te  a  bitter  tonic  nnalogaua  to  calunihi.  It  is 
•ddbital  hi  the  Tonn  of  powder  and  in  doses  of  H  to  21  graiea.  The  liydro- 
ddoridea  ot  the  mited  alkaloids  of  golden  seal  arc  sometimes  sold  undvr  tliu 
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form,  in  16  of  benzene,  and  in  83  of  ether.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in 
petroleum  spirit.  The  solubility  of  hydrastine  in  ether  may  be 
utilised  to  separate  it  from  berberine.  Hydrastine  is  Uevo-rotatcny, 
S^in  chloroformic  solution (1*2759  gramme  in  SOc.c.)  being— 67 'SV 

Hydrastine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  completely  extracted  by 
chloroform  from  solutions  freely  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acii 
In  part,  however,  it  is  dissolved  as  hydrochloride,  which  salt  is 
very  soluble  in  chloroform. 

With  the  exception  of  the  picrate,  the  salts  of  hydrastine  are 
generally  uncrystallisable,  or  are  obtainable  in  crystals  by  special 
means  only.  Most  of  them,  except  the  tannate  and  picrate,  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  solutions  having  an  acid  reaction. 

Hydrastine  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  are  used  in  medicine.* 
B,HC1  is  best  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
the  surface  of  a  solution  of  hydrastine  in  anhydrous  and  alcohol- 
free  ether.  After  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  the  precipitate  forms 
a  micro-crystalline  powder  easily  soluble  in  water  and  chlorofonn. 
BjHjSO^  is  similarly  obtained  by  cautiously  adding  a  solution  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  ether  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydrastine. 
The  salt  readily  takes  up  water  and  forms  a  gummy  mass. 

Hydrastine  solutions  give  no  colour-reaction  with  chlorine-water. 
With  iodised  potassium  iodide  they  yield  a  deep  brown  flocculent 
precipitate. 

Hydrastine  may  be  approximately  determined  by  titration  with 
Mayer's  reagent  (page  141),  but  the  precipitating  power  of  the 
solution  is  materially  affected  by  the  dilution  of  the  liquid. 

Picric  acid  forms  in  hydrastine  solutions  a  yellow  amorphous 
precipitate  of  the  picrate,  BA+4  aq,  which  is  deposited  in 
splendid  yellow  needles  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol 

Solutions  of  hydrastine  are  precipitated  by  potassium  bichromate. 
On  touching  the  separated  precipitate  with  a  drop  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  instantly  becomes  bright  red,  the  colour  fading  in  a 
few  seconds.  This  behaviour  distinguishes  hydrastine  from  strych- 
nine and  gelsemine  (page  368). 

If  a  solution  of  hydrastine  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
added,  the  colour  of  the  reagent  is  instantly  discharged,  and  an 
intense  blue  fluorescence  is  developed.     A  single  drop  of  a  1  per 

^  The  figure  for  specific  rotation  given  in  the  text  is  that  of  F  r  e  a  n  d  and 
Will,  Eijkman  practically  confirms  this.  F.  B.  P  o  w  e  r  ( Pharm,  Jour.,  [81 
XV.  298)  gives  the  widely  different  figure  —170*. 

^  The  crystallised  sulphate  of  hydrastine  advertised  by  some  mannfactnren 
is  simply  sulphate  of  berberine,  to  which  the  name  hydrastine  is  persistently 
misapplied. 
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solution  of  hjdra^tine  wlii'-n  treated  in  this  way  renders  b, 
Urge  test-tube  of  liquid  strongly  fluoroscent  (A.  R  Lyon  it, 
PAarm.  Juur.,  [3],  xvi.  880),  Excess  of  pernianganate  niuat  lie 
avoided,  or  both  the  alkaloid  and  fluorescent  product  will  be 
dMtroyed.  The  fluorescent  body  differs  from  ssculin  in  not  being 
extracted  from  either  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  by  chloroform  or 
ether,  nnd  in  not  haviag  the  fluorestsence  intensitied  by  addition  of 
alkali.^ 

The  colour-reactions  of  solid  hydrastine  have  been  re-investigated 
by  A.  B,  Lyons  {Pkarm.  Jour.,  [3],  ivi.  880)  with  the  following 
reaiilts : — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  pure  alkaloid 
vith  taint  yellow  colour,  changing  to  a  deep  blue-purple  on  beat- 
iitg.  If  the  ref^nt  contains  a,  trace  of  nitric  acid  a  yellow  colour 
U  produced,  and  with  a  larger  proportion  (1;1000)  the  colour  is 
orange-ted.  Pure  nitric  acid  produces  a  permanent  orange  solu- 
tion, which  on  adding  water  deposits  an  insoluble  substance,  and 
yields  a  liquid  exhibiting  an  intense  blue  fluorescence  (compare 
lost  jittge). 

Witli  sulphuric  acid  and  oxidising  agents  (compaie  page  3G8) 
hydrastine  produces  some  well-defined  colour-reactions.  With 
manganese  dioxide  an  orange  colour  is  first  developed,  changing  to 
a  rich  cherry-red,  and  passing  through  carmine  to  a  yellowieh  shade 
of  rod,  which  after  a  time  changes  rather  suddenly  to  a  pale  orange- 
yollow.  This  reaction  distinguishes  hydrastine  from  strychnine 
and  golsemine,  while  berberine  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
jrfiUow  colour,  changing  on  addition  of  the  oxidising  agent  to  violet, 
then  to  chocolate- brown,  and  finally  becoming  orange-red.  (The 
iot«nuediate  cJioco late-brown  stage  distuiguishes  the  berberine 
KActioD  from  that  given  by  strychnine.)  Potassium  permanganate 
^ves  with  hydrastine  and  sulphuric  acid  the  same  coloratiouH  as 
tnjuiganese  ilioxide,  but  the  clianges  are  more  rapid.  A  violet  tint 
is  sometimes  produced  a/ler  the  red  is  developed,  the  contrary  order 
being  characteristic  of  strychnine. 

Ftbhde's  reagent  gives  with  hydrastine  a  sage-green  colour,  slowly 
ChiSnging  to  brownish,  and  then  gradually  fading.  This  succession 
of  tints  is  very  characteristic.  Sulphovunadiu  acid  gives  a  rose- 
nd  oolour,  which  fades  slowly. 

On  treating  an  acid  solution  of  hydrastine  with  oxidising  agents 
(e.ff;  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid),  it  splits  up  into 
Opianic  acid  (page  298)  and  hydras  tini  no,  a  base  closely 
rasembling  colnmtne  (page  299).     If  the  oxidation  be  efiectcd  in 

*  Tha  tamo  flaareacvnt  oxidation -product  is  BOnietiiuM  developed  in  solutions 
of  hytlTMtinvbf  men)  expoaare  to  air.  Neither  purohyilroatine  dot  an;  ready- 
Uttttod  Con»tlta«Dt  of  Hydnutit  nwt  nppesra  to  be  fluotesccnt. 
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alkaline  solution,  the  action  proceeds  further,  the  chief  prodacts 
heing  hemipinic  (page  299)  and  nicotinic  acids  (page 
111).  This  behaviour  suggests  a  close  relationship  between  hydiaa- 
tine  and  narcotine,  but  hitherto  all  attempts  to  convert  one  of  these 
bases  into  the  other  have  been  unsuccessful^ 

Hydrastinine,  CnHjiNOg+HgO,  produced  together  withopianic 
acid  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  hydrastine,  forms  white 
crystals,  melting  at  116°-117°  C,  or  at  100°  after  heating  fa 
some  time  to  that  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  water  to  fonn  a 
strongly  alkaline  and  very  bitter  solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
ether,  ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit,  and  crystallises 
from  each  of  these  solvents  with  1  aqua,  which,  however,  is 
eliminated  in  the  salts,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  closed  ring.  CiiHiiN02,HCl  crystallises  in  feebly  coloured 
needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
optically  inactive  and  feebly  fluorescent.  B,H2S04  forms  yellow 
crystals  showing  a  green  fluorescence,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
Hydrastinine,  when  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  yields  hydro- 
hydrastinine,  CnHigNOg,  and  oxyhydrastinine, 
CiiHiiNOg.  The  latter  is  a  feeble  base,  melting  at  97°-98°  and 
distilling  above  350°,  and  forms  crystallisable  salts.  The  former 
base  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  hydras- 
tinine. It  forms  white  crystals  melting  at  66°,  and  yields 
crystallisable  salts. 

Wlien  hydrastinine  is  oxidised  in  dilute  alkaline  solution  with 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  converted 
almost  quantitatively  into  oxyhydrastinine,  CnHjiNOg. 
Excess  of  the  oxidising  agent  and  slight  heating  carries  the  oxida- 
tion to  hydrastinic  acid,  CuHgNOg,  a  body  crystallising  in 
flat  needles  melting  at  164°,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
yielding  no  precipitate  with  silver,  bariiim  or  lead  salts.* 

Canadine,  C21H21NO4,  is  an  alkaloid  accompanying  berberine 
and  hydrastine  in  golden  seal  root.  Until  recently  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  its  actual  existence,  Lloyd  having  failed  to  detect 
it  in  the  extract  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  root ;  but  F. 

^  E.  Schmidt  considers  that  narcotine  contains  three  methoxyl  groups  and 
hydrastine  only  two,  their  formulae  being  respectively  CijHi4(OMe)jN04  and 
Ci9H]B(OMe)2N04.  As  these  bases  both  yield  on  oxidation  opianic  acid,  which 
contains  two  methoxyl  groups,  and  cotamine  contains  one  such  group,  it 
follows  that  hydrastine  contains  no  methoxyl,  and  that  cotarnine  has  the  con- 
stitution of  a  methylated  hydrastinine. 

'  The  constitution  of  hydrastinine  and  hydrastine  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  investigations  by  Fround,  Will,  Rose,  Rosenberg,  Lechman,  Schmidt, 
Wilhelm,  Kerstein,  Heim,  Philips,  Dormeyer,  and  others  {BerichtCf  xix.  2797 ; 
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Willi  olm  and  E.  Schmidt  have  uidependently  iRoktol  the 
alkaloid,  which  is  described  aa  forming  line,  wliite,  shining  crystals, 
melliiig  at  134°,  and  nidre  reiidily  soluhle  than  berherine  in  water 
and  alkalies. 

The  stUte,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate,  are  soluhle  with 
difiReuIty  in  wal^rnnd  ulcohoL  B,HC1  and  Bj,HsSO^ ore  crystalline. 
By  trealDient  with  iodine  in  alcoholic  solution,  canadine  is  converted 
into  the  hydriodide  of  niethyl-bei'herine,  and  hence  it  probably  has 
the  constitution  of  a  dihydrometliyleno-herherine. 

Xanthopuccinb  is  the  name  proposed  by  Lerchen  (18T8) 
tor  an  alkaloid  of  doubtful  existence  occurring  in  hydrastis.  It  is 
described  as  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  hot  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  light  brown 
^ngles  with  iodised  potassium  iodide. 

IiidicatioiiH  of  other  alkaloids  in  hydrastis  have  liecn  obtained 
Iqr  A.  K.  Hale  (Vear-Book  Pharm.,  1874,  page  31)  and  J.  C. 
Burt  {ilAd.,  188C,  page  95). 

Calomba,  or  Colomba,'  ie  the  root  of  Jafeorhisa  Caiuinha 
or  CoeetdiLg  jxiimatue,  a  lierbaceous  climbing  plant  occurring  in 
the  forests  of  Kast  Africa, 

The  caliunba  of  commerce  consists  of  dried  transverse  slices  of 
the  root.  It  possesses  mild  bitter  tonic  properties,  and  the  tincture, 
extract,  and  infusion  are  official  preparations.  The  roots  of  bryonia 
and  I'raiiera  WaHeri  have  been  occasionally  sold  as  caluroba. 

Calomba  root  contains  three  distinct  bitter  principles  in  addition 
to  Btaich  (35  per  cent.),  gum  (47),  pectin  (17),  resin,  wax,  and 

t%.  BO,  3400;  xxii,  456.  IIGO,  S3S2,  233B;  xxiu,  101,  4ie,  2160,  2807.  2020; 
I,  31B1:  Ardi.  Pkarm.,  [3],  xxvi.  320;  xxviii.  IB,  321). 
Fred  ail  iJltr.,xyAi  S329)  siiggeiita  the  fullDwiug  Etructural  lonaulieCor 
iWiiine  sud  its  denTHtirta : — 


k  HydrolijilrastiniDi'. 


IsyliydrasUuine,   . 

LB  itself  Freundai 


p,,  fO\„o   fCOH.NHI 


\K  the  foUowing  formnla ; — 


ICK,|Q|CeH,(CHrCH^NnMe).C:C.C»H,(OMeVCOOH. 

fcnmpositinD  into  bjdrsstiaine  and  opianic  acid,  flKsion  would  take 
h  the  point  of  triple  Hnknge,  tilth  tbi  acid  and  the  basic  derivative 
'  ig  kldshirdia  functioDe. 

(  Katumba  or  Columbo  wurwi.     Fieneh ;  Bacint  dt  Columla. 
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mineral  matter  (6  per  cent.).  Potassium  nitrate  has  been  found,  but 
not  tannin.  Berberine,  the  characteristic  yellow  alkaloid 
of  calumba  root  has  already  been  described  (page  462). 

CoLUMBiN,  or  Calumba  Bitter,  C21H22O7,  exists  in  cahmiba 
root  to  the  extent  of  0'34  to  0*40  per  cent  To  extract  it,  the  mateiial 
is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  extract  evaporated  to  diy- 
ness,  the  residue  taken  up  with  hot  water,  and  the  filtered  hqoid 
shaken  with  ether ;  or  the  tincture  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
shaken  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  treated  with  60  per  cent  alcohol,  which  disaolYes 
most  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  strong 
alcohol,  the  solution  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
columbin  crystallised.  Columbin  is  an  intensely  bitter,  inodoroTU» 
neutral  body.  It  melts  at  182^  and  crystallises  from  acetic  acid 
solution  in  colourless  trimetric  prisms,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  freely  in  hot. 

Columbin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  40  parte 
of  the  boiling  solvent  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  ether, 
more  readily  in  hot,  and  may  be  separated  from  berberine  by 
agitating  the  acidulated  liquid  with  this  solvent 

The  solution  of  columbin  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  tannin  or  any  metallic  salts. 

Columbin  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  orange  colour, 
changing  to  deep  red ;  on  adding  water  brown  flakes  are  deposited. 
Columbin  dissolves  in  aqueoiis  alkalies,  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
acids.  On  heating  with  caustic  alkali  an  acid  body  is  formed. 
According  to  H  o  u  d  e,  columbin  produces  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
0*10  gramme  was  fatal  to  a  fowl,  death  being  preceded  by  diges- 
tive disturbance  and  frequent  evacuations  {Pharm.  Jour.y  [3],  xvL 
838). 

CoLUMBio  Acid,  CjjHj^Og+HgO,  is  prepared  by  treating  the 
dried  alcoholic  extract  of  calumba  root  with  lime-water,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphous  body,  somewhat  less  bitter  than  columbin ;  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  little  soluble  in  ether,  more  readily  in 
acetic  acid,  and  easily  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  precipi- 
tates lead  acetate  yellow. 


CAFFEINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

Caffeine,  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  coffee^  was  obtained 
pure  in  1821,  when  it  was  prepared  almost  simultaneously  by 
Runge,  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  and  Eobiquet     Inl827,  Oudry 
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covered  a  similar  principle  in  tecL^  and  named  it  theine. 
)  r  z  e  1  i  u  s  suggested  the  identity  of  this  with  caffeine,  and  this 
8  afterwards  established,  as  also  was  that  of  the  alkaloid  of 
irana, called  by  Martins  guaranine.  MatS,  or  Paraguay 
.,  and  Kola  nuts  contain  the  same  alkaloid,  while  cocoa  contains 
)  alkaloid  theobromine  (which  may  be  regarded  as  a  lower 
nologue  of  caffeine)  in  addition  to  small  quantities  of  caffeine. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  the  alkaloids  hitherto  described,  theo- 
»mine  and  caffeine  are  not  related  to  pyridine  or  quinoline. 
ey  are  respectively  the  di-  and  tri-methyl-derivatives  of  x  a  n- 
i  n  e,  05X1^X^02,  a  weak  base  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  cer- 
a  rarely-found  urinary  calculi,  and  existing  constantly  to  a  minute 
«nt  in  normal  urine  and  in  most  of  the  oigans  of  the  human 
ly.  Xanthine  itself  is  closely  allied  to  uric  acid,  CgH^N^Oj, 
m  which  it  differs  by  a  single  atom  of  oxygen,  and  from  which 
lan  be  produced  by  treatment  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water, 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthine,  an 
orphous  precipitate  of  the  s  i  1  v  e  r-d  erivative,  C^HgAg^N^Oj, 
iormed,  and  this  when  heated  with  methyl  iodide  is  converted 
0  dimethyl-xanthine  or  theobromine,  C5H2(CH3)2N^Oo, 
ien  the  silver-derivative  of  theobromine,  C5HAg(CH3)2N^02, 
leated  with  methyl  iodide  to  1 60°  C.  for  twenty  hours,  trimethyl- 
ithine  or  caffeine,  C5H(CH3)3N^02,  is  produced, 
rhe  following  formulsB  show  the  constitution  of  caffeine  and 
obromine,  and  their  relation  to  xanthine  -} — 


Xanthine, 


HN 


CH* 


Theobromine, 


HN- 
CH3.N. 


CO       C— NH 

I 


=N>* 


•C 
CH* 


Caffeine, 


CO      C~N.CH3 
I        ^CO* 

.  CH3.N CH* 


I 

CO      C— N.CH 


CH3.N. 


^CO* 


The  formalffi  given  in  the  text  are  those  proposed  by  Erail  Fischer 
maUn,  ccxv.  814).  In  the  formulse  of  Medicus  (Annaleti^  clzxv.  250), 
CH  and  CO  groups  marked  with  an  aateriak  are  transposed. 
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Theophylline  (see  page  498),  a  base  isomeric  with  theobromine,  has 
been  found  in  minute  quantity  in  tea,  as  also  has  xanthine  itself.^ 


.*  Theine.*  Trimethyl-xanthine,  Methyl-theobromine. 
CgHioN.Og ;  or  C^TL{CE^\^fi^. 

The  constitution  and  synthesis  of  caffeine  have  ahreadybeen  described 

(see  page  473). 

Caffeine  exists  naturally  in  the  following  sources,  all  of  which 

are  employed  for  food  or  preparing  beverages  : — 
a.  Coffee;*  the  dried  seed  of  Coffea  Arabica, 
h.  Tea;*  the  prepared  and  dried  leaves  of  Camellia  ThecL 

c,  Mat6  or  Paraguay  tea;  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of 
Hex  Paragnayensis, 

d,  Guarana  or  Brazilian  chocolate;  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  seed  of  Paullinia  sorbUia, 

e,  Cola;  the  seeds  or  nuts  of  the  Kola  tree  (Cola  or  Stereulia 
acuminata)  of  West  Central  Africa. 

Caffeine  is  found  in  other  parts  of  these  plants  besides  those 
commonly  used  for  food,  and  also  occurs  in  small  quantity,  together 
iiifiih.  theobromine,  in  cocoa. 

Caffeine  can  be  isolated  with  facility  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity,  but  its  quantitative  determination  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable uncertainty,  chiefly  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  completely 
extracting  it  from  its  natural  sources  (see  page  488). 

Caffeine  is  now  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale  from  damaged 
tea.*  Several  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  one 
of  the  simplest  being  to  exhaust  the  tea  with  boiling  water,  boil 

^  For  the  isolation  of  xanthine  from  tea,  A.  Baginsky  extracted  the 
material  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  treated  the  clear  liquid  with  baryta-water 
in  excess,  and  then  passed  carbon  dioxide  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta. 
After  filtering  and  evaporating,  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  were  added,  and 
the  resultant  precipitate  of  xanthine-silver  crystallised  from  its  solution 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  to  which  some  urea  had  been  added.  The  xanthine-silver 
nitrate  obtained  contained  33*6  per  cent  of  Ag,  or  very  nearly  the  amount 
required  by  the  formula  CjH4N40j,AgNO,.  The  weight  obtained  from  1  lb. 
of  tea  was  only  0*1667  gramme  {P?iann,  Jour.,  [3],  xix.  41). 

^  The  absolute  identity  of  the  alkaloids  of  tea  and  coffee  is  generally 
accepted,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  established  absolutely  beyond  doubt 
According  to  Lauder  Branton  and  Cash  {Proc.  Royal  Society,  1887), 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  tea  and  coffee  exhibited 
marked  differences.  Theine  (from  tea)  appeared  to  be  more  powerful  in  its  action 
than  caffeine  (from  coffee),  and  tended  to  produce  rhythmical  contractions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.     These  observations  have  not  been  confirmed. 

'  A  few  years  since  the  manufacture  of  caffeine  was  almost  monopolised  by 
Germany.    In  conaeqnence  of  a  revised  regulation  of  the  English  customs, 
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the  decoction  with  iilliarge  or  acetate  of  lead,  and  concentrate  the 
filtered  sulution  tiil  tho  alkaloid  ciysLalliaefi  out  on  cooling.  The 
product  ciui  be  purified  by  reaublimation,  or  by  crj-aliJliBatioii 
from  hot  water. 

Caffeine  forma  long,  white,  silky,  flexible  needles,  which,  readily 
folt  together  to  form  light  fleecy  masses.  When  deposited  slowly 
from  an  aqueous  or  ehloroforniic  aolution,  the  crj-atala  of  caffeine 
present  a  characteristic  appearance  under  a  mi^nifying  powot  of 
100  to  300  diametcra. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  caffeine  crystaliisea  from  water  with  1 
otiua  (8'40  per  cent.),  but  the  proportion  ordinarily  present  in 
crystallised  caffeine  is  sensibly  less  than  corresponds  to  this  formula. 
Thus  Pfaf  f  and  Liebig  found  7-85  and  Martiua  8-14  per 
cent.,  and  the  author  in  two  commercial  specimens  obtained  7'05 
and  7'10  per  cent.'  It  is  probable  that  the  deficiency  is  due  to 
efflorescence,  for  the  water  of  crystolliantion  ia  bet  by  prolonged 
exposure  over  concentrated  sulphuric  ucid  at  tlie  ordinary  t«ra- 
peratoie  and  pressure,  so  that  the  caffeine  so  treated  suffers  no 
further  loss  of  weij^bt  at  100". 

On  heating  ciystalliaed  caffeine  to  100°  C.  the  crystals  become 
opaque  and  friable,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  water,  the  residue 
coneistiiig  of  anhydrous  caffeine  and  dissolving  without  turbidity 
in  chloroform.  According  to  Mulder,  caffeine  is  deposited  in 
ubydroua  crystals  from  akoho]  or  ether,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions from  water  also,  It  is  possible  that  hydration  may  depend 
on  unrecognised  conditions,  such  as  tlioso  of  temiierature  and  con- 
Oantnitiou  of  the  solution  at  the  time  of  aej>aration,  and  that  com- 
mercial caffeine  ia  a  variable  mixture  of  anhydrous  and  hydrated 
eiTstals. 

Caffeine  does  not  evaporate  with  vapour  of  water,  and  undergoes 
no  appreciable  change  of  weight  at  100°  (A.  H.  Allen).*  At 
120°  it  volatilises  very  gradually,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
anblimea  unchanged  in  long,  silky  needles. 

Mcording  to  which  damaged  tea  ia  admitted  duty-free,  piDvidcd  tlint  it  bo 
"  denatured  "  and  rrndetect  wholly  unlit  for  human  oouaumptioii  hy  trpatminl 
with  lima  and  aaaafcDtidn.  it  hoa  become  posaibU  k>  Dse  auoh  tea  profitalily  for 
tlie  naualacture  ot  caircine.  Ab  a  rvsnll,  Enjjland  has  t>oci>ina  the  chief  Mat 
of  Um  nunufacturo,  and  now  exports  the  alkaloid  to  Oermnuy  and  America. 
At  pnaent  (August,  1802)  tbo  retail  priue  of  cafloiiie  froiu  tea  is  9d.  pvr  Diiriue. 

'  Mulder  found  8'*9  per  uent  of  water,  liat  that  was  bj  exiHMtinj;  tLo 
■obitaaae  to  a  tempernlurB  abava  1S0°,  irben  moi-c  or  less  valatiliwlion  roust 
IWTi)  tak«D  plaoe. 

*  Tb«  itatcmmts  respecting  the  eifect  of  hint  on  cafleine  are  very  diuordant. 
AeWiding  to  A.  Wyater  Bl]rth,  calTaina  sublimes  in  minute  netrdlu  at 
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At  23^-233°  C.  caflfeine  melts  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  at  384" 
(S  t  r  e  c  k  e  r)  boils  and  distils  with  partial  decomposition,  leaving 
no  residuum. 

79°  C,  and  volatilises  completely  at  120^     Other  observers  give  mach  higher 
temperatures  for  its  subliming  point. 

The  behaviour  of  caffeine  when  heated  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
methods  of  determining  the  alkaloid,  and  hence  has  recently  been  carefully 
re-iuvestigated  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  G.  K  Scott  Smith,  C.  M.  Cainei^ 
and  6.  S.  A.  Gaines.     The  following  facts  have  been  fully  established  :— 

1.  Gommercial  caffeine  (crystallised)  lost  6*9  per  cent  of  its  weight  hj 
prolonged  drying  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure. 

2.  Gaffeine  which  has  been  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  over  sulphuric 
acid  till  constant  in  weight  undergoes  no  further  material  loss  on  prolonged 
exposure  in  an  open  dish  in  the  water-oven  at  100°.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : — 


• 

Caffeine. 

Loss. 

Weight  of  commercial  alkaloid  taken, 

1*000  gramme. 

••• 

„       after  long  exposure  over  H2SO4  at  20'  C, 

0-Wl       1, 

O'Dperceni 

1,       after  heating  in  water-oven  for  24  hours, 

0-9»       „ 

7-1       .. 

»»                »•                       II              "■     i» 

oiw      „ 

71       „ 

»i                »i                      II             51       II 

0-927       „ 

73       „ 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  results,  on  heating  caffeine  contained  ins 
watch-glass,  covered  with  another  watch-glass,  over  boiling  water  or  on  the  top 
of  the  water-oven  for  fifteen  minutes,  a  distinct  film  appeared  on  the  covering 
glass,  and  crystals  of  caffeine  were  observable  under  the  microscope.  The 
slight  loss  of  weight  observed  when  caffeine  was  exposed  for  many  hours  at 
100°  is  doubtless  due  to  volatilisation. 

4.  On  exposing  dry  caffeine  to  a  temperature  of  120°  in  an  air-bath,  a  very 
gradual  but  continual  decrease  of  weight  was  observed,  indicating  sensible 
volatilisation  of  the  alkaloid  at  the  temperature  employed.    Thus  : — 


Weight  of  Alkaloid. 

Loss. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Percent 

Moisture-free  caffeine  taken, 
After  heating  for  2  hours  at  120*, 

«     ., 
11     11 
14     .. 
17     ,1 
20     „ 

24     „ 
i»          II           28     „          „ 

0-9290 
0-9280 
0-9270 
0-8668 
0-8314 
0-7860 
07654 
07668 
07480 

•  •• 

0-0030 
0-0220 
0-0622 
0*0976 
0-1440 
01636 
01722 
0-1804 

•  •  • 

0-82 
2-87 
6-68 
10-50 
16-60 
16-68 
18-63 
19*42 
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IntftiDc  is  otlourless,  but  faaa  a  bitter  taate.  It  has  a  mnrkod  pliy- 
nologiual  action,  and  in  esceasive  doses  possesses  decided  poisouous 
properties.  Adminiatored  to  frogs,  it  produces  tetanus  and  rigor 
of  the  voluntary  miistles.  A  cat  was  killed  in  thirty-fiTe  minutes 
by  administering  ^  gramma  of  aUcaloid.  In  all  experiments  with 
CAffcine  OD  the  lower  animob  there  hss  been  increased  freiguency 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  re|)eated  emptying  of  the  bladder  and 
ioteBtmes.  After  death,  the  alkaloid  has  been  detected  in  the 
blood,  the  bile,  and  the  urine.  In  man,  caffeine  increases  the 
heart's  action,  by  stimulating  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  excites  the 
iMrvouB  system. 

The  Brilk/i  PIiarvuKoptvia  gives  from  1  to  5  grains  as  the 
ntedicinal  dose  of  caffeine  ;  the  German  Phai-maeopmia  states  the 
maximum  single  dose  at  0"2  gramme,  and  the  daily  maximum  dose 
at  0'6  gramme. 

The  physiological  action  of  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee  is  in 
port  due  to  the  caffeine,  hut  is  largely  modified  by  the  other 
constituents;  notably  the  tannin,  extractive  matter,  and  pos- 
sibly the  essential  oil  of  tea,  and  the  caffeol  or  essential  oil  of 
coffee. 

Caffeine  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (75  to  80  parts), 
but  tolerably  readily  in  hot  (10  parts).  It  dissolves  in  about  35 
parte  of  cold  rectified  spirit,  but  it  is  much  less  soluble  (1  :  165) 
in  absolute  alcohoL  In  cold  ether  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble, 
more  readUy  in  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform  and  benzene,  but  nearly 

6.  C^FJne  irhicli  had  been  recently  aublLrued  and  was  conBequeotly 
anhydroos,  melted  at  231-6°  C,  and  reaolidified  at  223°  C.  Streckor  girra 
the  melting- point  of  anhydrous  cafTcise  as  234*,  Hcd  Biodermauu  at 
SSO'S*.  Untder  gives  the  melting-point  at  177'8°,  nhicb  is  certainly  too 
low. 

S.  CaScine  which  had  bean  recently  sublimed  and  tbeii  disaolred  in  water. 
aloDhol,  ether  or  cblaroForm,  in  each  cue  left  the  original  weight  of  alkaloid 
on  eva[ioratiug  the  soluUoa  and  exposing  the  residue  at  100°.  The  same 
rwnlt  wu  obtained  with  reuently-fuaed  caffeine.  Aa  anblimed  and  fuHod 
Caffeine  are  certainly  anbydraua,  it  follows  that  the  alkaloid  left  on  evagioist- 
ing  its  solutions  in  the  ftbore  solvents  is  also  ■nhydrous, 

7.  When  a  known  weight  of  caffeine  was  repeatedly  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryuess  at  lOO*,  tho  original 
wel)(Lt  was  always  recovered.  Wheii  caffeine,  previously  dried  at  100°  or 
iSO°,  or  recently  sublimed  or  fused,  was  diaaolvud  in  1000  gnrts  of  distilled 
water,  the  ttolution  concentrated  by  boiling  over  a  nakod  flame,  and  tbe 
•faporation  completed  in  a  platinum  dish  at  100°,  tbo  residue  being  linatly 
dried  in  tho  irater-avon,  tho  weight  of  alkaloid  originally  taken  nat  strictly 
r«mvor«iI.  Tliia  proves  that  caffeine  does  not  volatilise  with  stuam  during  the 
tvapomtion  of  its  solutiomt  (A.  H.  All«n,  rharni,  Jmr.,  [3],  xiiii.  £13). 
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insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  petroleum  spirit.^     Chloroform 
and  benzene  dissolve  out  the  alkaloid  even  from  its  acidulated 
"aqueous  solutions,  but  the  agitations  must  be  several  times  repeated 
to  effect  complete  extraction. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  caffeine  into  the  sulphate, 
but  does  not  colour  or  otherwise  change  it  even  at  IOC  C* 

Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  on  caffeine  below  200*,  but 
when  heated  under  pressure  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to 
250°  for  six  to  twelve  hours  caffeine  yields  ammonia,  methylamine, 
sarcosine,  carbon  dioxide,  and  traces  of  formic  acid.  The  volume 
of  methylamine  produced  is  double  that  of  the  ammonia,  which 
proves  the  presence  of  three  NlVIe  groups  in  caffeine,  and  estab- 
lishes the  following  formula  for  the  reaction : — C8HjqN^0j+ 
6H2O  =  NH3  4-  2N(CH3)H2  +  CgHyNO^  +  CH^Og  +  COj  (£ 
Schmidt,  Annalen,  ccxvii.  270).^ 

When  caffeine  is  warmed  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  or  boiled  with 
concentrated  baryta-water,  it  at  first  assimilates  the  elements  of 

^  A.  Commaille  {Campt,  Hend,,  cxxxi.  817 ;  Jour,  Chem.  Soe,  xxix.  779) 
gives  the  following  figures  for  the  solubility  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  caffeine 
in  different  menstrua : — 


Parts  of  Solvent  required  for  1  of  GtileiiM. 

Solvent 

At  16'  to  17'  C. 

1 

At  BoOing- 

point  of 

Solvent* 

Hydrated. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Water, 

Rectified  spirit,      . 
Absolute  alcohol,    . 
Commercial  ether, 
Pure  anhydrous  ether, 
Chloroform,  . 
Carbon  disulphide, 
Petroleum  ether,    . 

G8 
40 

•  •  • 

476 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

74 
44 

166 

526 
2288 

77 
1709 
4000 

2-2 

•  •• 

S2 

277 

H 
220 

•  •• 

*  The  hot  water  was  at  65'  only,  not  at  the  boiling-i)oint 

^  Experiments  by  the  author  showed  that  pure  caffeine  was  wholly  unchanged 
when  heated  in  the  water-oven  for  several  hours  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  On  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  boiling  with  oxide  of  lead,  filtering, 
concentrating,  and  extracting  with  chloroform,  the  original  weight  of  caffeine 
was  recovered.  Some  samples  of  commercial  caffeine  darken  slightly  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

^  Schmidt  thought  it  possible  that  theobromine  might  be  formed  in  this 
reaction  by  the  elimination  of  a  methyl-group,  but  was  not  able  to  detect  it. 
The  methylamine  was  separated  and  purified  by  conversion  into  the  chloro- 
platinate.    The  sarcosine  was  identified  by  means  of  its  copper  salt 
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water  and  ia  converted  into  ati  acid  containingCgHjgNiOg,'  On 
Inrtlier  treatment,  thia  body  aplita  up  with  great  facility  into 
csrbon  dioxide  and  the  base  c  a  f  f  e  i  d  i  n  e,  C^UggN^O.^  On  still 
farther  boiling  vith  the  alkali  this  is  again  decomposed  with  forma- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  ammonia,  metbylamina,  and 

rtosine  (methjl-amidoacetio  acid), 

The  author  has  proved  that  caffeiaa  readily  undergoes  decom- 
position when  boiled  with  lime-wnter,  a.  fact  which  has  a  practical 
JDg  on  several  of  the  publiahed  processes  for  its  determination. 
iWhen  caffeine  is  boiled  with  magnesia  and  water,  tlie  i 
tion  is  insignificant,  and  with  litharge  there  is  no  cliange. 

CAmiDmE-CARBOXTLio  Acw,  C,H„N,Oj,  or  CjH,iN,0.C0Oe,  ia  best 
impared  by  digeating  liudly-Jivided  calFeiuu  for  soma  Launat30°  C.  in  ■  dilute 
wladon  at  canstio  potash  oc  aoda,  neutraliaing  with  acetic  acid,  adding  capriu 
■cetato  (aroiding  exceas),  and  decomposing  tlie  reanltant  precipitate  by  ant- 
jhunttcd  hydrogen.  The  liberated  aeid  obtaiued  on  evajioratioa  of  tlie 
flltlate  t'n  vacuo  at  the  ordinary  tamperatnre,  may  b«  gmriSed  by  aolntion  in 
cliloroform  and  precipitation  nith  benKeno,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
«r  a  thick  oil,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  solidifiea  tt]  a  yellowish- white, 
Allgfatly  crystsUine  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  to  s  strongly  acid  liquid.  It 
Ja  tolnble  in  alcohol  and  cblorororm,  but  iDsolulilo  in  benzene.  On  boiling 
the  aqueous  solution  ofcatTeidine-carboxylicBuid,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  and 
a  nddiah  oil  remains,  which  when  stirred  up  with  a  small  ijiiautity  of  sulphuric 
"aoiil  and  treated  with  alcohol  solidilies  to  a  wliite  crystalline  mass  of  caffeidine 
tltlpKat*^  The  reaction  ofiards  a  ready  method  of  preparing  caCTcidine.  It 
Is  merely  necessary  to  decompose  the  copper  salt  with  sulphuretted  bydrcgen, 
naporata  Che  tiltrste  rapidly,  and  treat  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The 
WpptT  lall  of  calfeidine-carboxylic  acid,  Cu(C[gHj,N,0,)),  ia  a  pale  blue 
uyitaUine  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  wholly  so  in  alcohol.  The 
bariiuui  calcium,  zinc,  cadmium,  snd  magnesium  salts  are  nearly  insolnble 
in  water,  bnt  the  lead  salt  is  solable.  EA  ia  a  yellow  oil.  On  adding 
Dwrenric  chloride  to  the  solution  of  a  soluble  caSeidine-carboiyhite,  a  copious 
white  preeipitate  is  obtained  which  appesrstocontsin  (CgH„!f  jO,),Hg,2HgClr 
If  thil  bs  auspeaded  in  water  and  decompoaed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  filtered  liquid  leaves  esSeidine  hydro<:hlorido  on  evaporation. 

*  OaTFBiDiNE,  C,HuN,0,  may  be  obtained  as  above  described,  or  may  lie 
piapared  by  boUing  caffeine  with  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  crystallised  bsryta 
for  halt  an  hour,  or  until  ammonia  and  nietbyiamine  begin  to  be  evolved. 
Tnin  tha  product  of  the  reaction,  mffeidim  mlphate,  BH^O„  is  obtuinod  by 
addnlating  the  Hllei'ed  liquid  with  dilute  snlphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
'filtnla  tD  a  thin  syrup,  when  the  salt  is  deposited  in  readily  solable  needles. 
Th»  frss  base  is  an  oily,  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  readily  soluble  in  water. 
aloohol  and  clilaroform,  but  with  dithculty  in  ether.  It  reduces  silver  oxide, 
•reniutbo  cold,  and  decomjiosas  very  readily  into  ammonia,  methylnmine, 
•nd  eholestrophane  (dimethylparabanic  acid),  CaU,Me,N,0^  Cslfutdine 
nitrate,  faydrobromide,  and  hydrochloride  cryatallisc  well.  B,H,PtCla  crystal- 
Uhs  hem  water  in  large  orange-yellow  needles,  containing  cither  2  or  4  aqua. 
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When  caffeine  is  heated  with  soda-lime  to  180°,  ammonia  is 
evolved,  and  carbonate  and  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  formed. 
According  to  Bochleder  this  last  product  distinguishes  caffeine 
from  piperine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  cinchonine.  When  caffeine  is 
ignited  with  excess  of  soda-lime,  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  anmionii, 
any  cyanide  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  at  a  lower  temperatare 
being  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner;  but  in  order  to  ensure  com- 
plete conversion  of  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  it  is  better  to  mix  the 
caffeine  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  cane-sugar  (A.  H.  Allen). 

When  caffeine  is  treated  with  bromine-water,  avoiding  excess, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  a  yellowish  residue  ii 
left,  which  becomes  crimson-red  on  further  heating,  and  is  turned 
a  magnificent  purple  by  ammonia.  The  reaction  is  very  delicate, 
and  is  not  affected  by  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia.  On 
adding  caustic  soda  complete  and  instant  decolorisation  occurs. 

Another  modification  of  the  test  consists  in  treating  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  solid  substance  (such  as  a  residue  of  caffeine  left  on 
evaporation)  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  minute  crystal  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  evap(h 
rating  the  liquid  to  dryness  at  100°.  When  cold,  the  reddish-yellow 
or  pinkish  residue  is  cautiously  moistened  with  ammonia,  avoiding 
an  excess,  when  the  characteristic  purple  coloration  is  produced ;  or, 
preferably,  it  is  exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapours  by  inverting  the 
dish  bearing  the  residue  over  another  containing  strong  ammonia. 

The  products  of  the  oxidation  of  caffeine  include  a  malic 
a  c  i  d,^  which  by  subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia  is  converted 
into  murexoin;  the  reactions  being  identical  to  the  eye  and 
parallel  in  chemical  change  to  those  yielded  by  uric  acid  under  like 
conditions.     Thus : — 

Uric  acid  yiolds      Caffeine  yields 
With  the  oxidising  agent,   .     Alloxantin.  A  malic  acid. 

CsHeN.Os  C8H,(eH,),NA 

On  adding  ammonia, .     .    .      Murexide.  Murexoio. 

Strong  nitric  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  bromine-water  or 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate ;  but  the  reaction  is  in 
that  case  far  less  distinct  and  easy  to  regulate,  and  excess  of  am- 
monia must  be  carefully  avoided.^ 

^  Amalic  Acid  forms  colourless  crystals  which  stain  the  skin  red,  and  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohoL  It  reduces  silver  salts,  and  forms 
deep  violet  compounds  with  potash,  soda,  and  baryta. 

*  O.  H  e  h  n  e  r,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  author,  points  out  that, 
if  the  nitric  acid  used  be  perfectly  pure,  caffeine  fails  to  give  the  mnrezoin 
reaction,  but  that  in  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  hydrochloric  add  the  colour 
is  readily  developed. 
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TbeobromiRe  aiid  xantliise  give  aimilar  reactions  to  catieine  with 
an  oxidising  agent  and  ammonia.  The  purple  coloratioiis  due  to 
caffeine  and  theobromine  ate  decolorised  by  adding  caustic  alkali 
solation,  but  that  due  to  uric  acid  is  changed  to  blue. 

^Vlien  caffeine  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  nitvic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  cholestrophane'ordimethylparabanic 
acid,  C3(CH3)^NjOj,  a  body  which  crystalliaes  iu  pearly  laminjB, 
melting  at  145-5°,  boiling  at  275°-277°,  and  difficultly  soluble 
iu  cold  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  with  groat  facility 
by  alkalies  into  ^miuetrical  dimethylurea  (melting  at 
97°— 100°)  and  oxalic  acid.  Hence  on  adding  ammonia  and 
calcium  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solution,  and  wanning  the  liquid, 
calcium  oxalate  is  precipitated. 

Cholestrophane  is  also  produced  (35'4  to  41*8  per  cent.)  by 
oxidising  caffeine  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  Che  main  reaction 
being;— 

C^(CHj)jN,0, + Oj + 2H,0  -  C,(CH,)5N^, + KH,(CH,) + NH, + 200, . 

CalToiue  is  very  imperfectly  precipitated  by  the  usual  alkaloidal 
reagents,  No  reactions  result  with  iodised  potassium  iodide  and 
Hayer'a  solution,  whicb  behaviour  distinguishes  caffeine  from  nearly 
all  Other  alkaloids  except  theobromine  and  colchicine.  Potaasio- 
biamuth  iodide  precipitates  calTeine  after  a  time  from  moderately 
dUnte  aolutions  (1  :  3000).  Phosphomolybdic  acid  produces  a 
yellowish  precipitate,  soluble  in  warm  sodium  acetate  solution,  the 
liquid  depositing  free  caffeine  on  cooling.  (CgH^N^Oj.HCOaPtClj 
is  obtained  on  adding  hydrochloric  aci<l  and  platinic  chloride  to  a 
highly  concentrated  solution  of  caffeine,  as  an  orange  precipitate 
soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  an  even  smaller  quantity  of  warm 
woteFi  crystallising  again  on  cooling. 

A  solution  of  oiffeine  in  200  poi'td  of  water  gives  an  immediate 
and  abundant  precipitate  on  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride.  With  a  more  dilute  solution  (1  :  1000)  crystals  appear 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  an  abundant  crop  of  large 
adcular  crystals  is  obtained.  With  a  solution  of  caffeine  in  4000 
of  water  crystals  appear  after  a  few  days.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains CgHj^NjOj^gClj,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  excess  of  tbo 
reagent  than  in  pure  water.  Hence  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  adding  an  equal  measure  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  to  tlio  liquid  to  be  tested.  The  compound  is  soluble  in 
about  2G0  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  readily  in  hot,  crystallising 
Out  again  on  cooling.     It  also  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol.     The 

■Tfaeuamo  diolaBtrophaoe  is  dne  to  Stenhouse,  and  has  toference  to 
tbo  rMcmblanca  ths  crystals  have  U)  o  h  o  1  e  a  t  B  r  i  n  ( Vol.  II.  pigo  312). 
,VQI-  UL  PART  IL  2  n 
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compound  is  not  sufficiently  insoluble  to  be  applicable  to  the 
quantitative  precipitation  of  caffeine  (R.  H.  D  a  v  i  e  s,  Pharm,  Jour., 
[3],  xxi.  253). 

Gallotannic  acid  precipitates  moderately  dilute  solutions  of 
caffeine,  the  precipitate  being  somewhat  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent.  A  difference  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  greatly 
alters  the  solubility,  and  hence  a  solution  of  properly  adjusted 
strength  may  be  perfectly  limpid  at  one  temperature,  and  become 
completely  opaque  from  separation  of  amorphous  caffeine  gallo- 
tannate  on  cooling  a  few  degrees.  A  similar  separation  of  caffeine 
tannate  is  the  cause  of  an  infusion  of  tea  becoming  turbid  on 
cooling. 

Salts  of  Caffbinb. 

Caffeine  is  a  very  feeble  base.     Its  aqueous  and  alcoholic  sola- 
tions  have  no  action  on  litmus,  and  it  is  extracted  from  aqueous 
liquids  by  benzene  and  chloroform,  even  in  presence  of  a  free 
mineral  acid.     This  behaviour  is  doubtless  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  majority  of  caffeine  salts  are  decomposed  on  dilution. 
They  are  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  ether  as  by  water,  and  the 
salts  with  volatile  acids  (eg,,  acetic)  are  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  air.     The  hydrochloride  leaves  merely  free  caffeine  on  expoeoie 
to  100°  C.     The  author  found  that  on  adding  free  caffeine  to  hot 
water  containing  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  and  coloured  with  methyl 
orange,  the  rod  colour  of  the  liquid  was  immediately  destroyed, 
proving  neutralisation  of   the  acid ;  but  an  acid  reaction  was  re- 
established when  standard  acid  had  been  added  equivalent  to  only 
about  ^  of  the  caffeine  present.     Owing  to  these  facts,  certain 
devises  have  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  majority 
of  the  salts  of  caffeine.     The  oxalate  ^  and  salicylate  are  sparingly 
soluble,  and  can  be  readily  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities 
of  the  acid  and  alkaloid  in  aqueous  solution.     The  citrate  is  best 
obtained  by  mixing  a  chloroformic  solution  of  caffeine  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  a 
syrup.     When  molecular  proportions  of  caffeine  and  a  mineral  acid 
are  mixed  together  in  presence  of  excess  of  water,  no  combination 
ensues.     If  the  quantity  of  water  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the 
alkaloid,  the  latter  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  an  unchanged 
condition.     If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
the  acid  ultimately  becomes  sufficiently  concentrated  to  act  on  a 
portion  of  the  caffeine,  and  a  true  salt  crystallises  out,  intermingled 

^  Caffeine  oxalate  is  said  by  Leipen  to  be  an  exceptionally  stable  salt  It 
can  be  recrystallised  from  water ;  but  the  author  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
caffeine  could  be  removed  by  chloroform  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing  a 
considerable  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 
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wit)i  crystals  of  the  uualtered  alkaloid.  But  aa  tlie  acid  is  weakened 
by  its  uombination,  tlio  formation  of  the  salt  is  TetArded  till  further 
concentration  has  taken  place.  Hence  the  cliang«  ia  pi:ngre3siTe 
and  cODtinuoua,  the  catleinD  gradually  dissolving  and  again  crystol- 
lisoa  out  aa  a  salt,  though  al  the  very  last  crystals  of  the  uncombined 
hose  can  he  observed  in  admixture  with  the  increasing  crop  of  the 
trae  salt.  By  employing  a  considerable  excess  of  acid  tlie  jirocess 
1b  greatly  hastened,  and  a  product  free  from  uncombined  alkaloid 
la  obtainable.  l\^ith  an  excess  of  acid,  and  at  a  euSicicnt  degree 
of  concentration,  tlie  alkaloid  will  momentarily  dissolve  to  a  clear 
solution,  and  then  almost  immediately  oryBtallise  out  as  salt. 

The  foregoing  obsen-ations  are  due  to  H.  W.  Snow  (Pharm. 
Jtfur.,  [3^  ixi.  1185),  who  gives  the  following  aa  the  composition 
of  the  princijial  salts  of  cafTeine  ; — 

Caffeine  hydrochloride,  .  B,HC1  +  2H30 


Caffeine  hydrobromido, 
Caffeine  uitrute, . 
Caffeine  sulphate  (nonua 
Cuffeine  oxukte, 
Caffeine  salicylate, 


B,nBr+3HjO 
5(B,HSO,)  +  HjO 
E,HjSO^ 
Bj.HjC,0^ 
B.UCjHjOa 


Caffeine  hydraehloride  crystallises  iu  colourless  prismatic  needles. 
It  loaes  the  whole  of  its  acid  at  75"  C.  The  atlyhate  is  deposited 
from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  shining  needles  unchanged  at  100". 
Caffeine  nitrate  forius  tine  transparent  crystals,  which  when  dropped 
into  water  become  opaque,  and  are  converted  into  pseudomorphs 
GOUisting  of  microscopic  needles  of  free  calTeine, 

Codeine  cilra/e  is  olliciid  in  the  British  Pharmof.opmia  of  1885, 
mhm»  tJie  formula  CaHnP}j05,H3CgH50T  is  nscrilied  to  it.  The 
B.P.  article  is  generally  regarded  aa  an  indefinite,  unstable,  in- 
UCUtately  described,  and  superfluous  preparation  (Pkann.  Jour., 
[8},  Ztx.  '252).  Free  caffeine  has  not  unfroquently  been  sold  as  the 
citatte.  The  proiwrtion  of  acid  cac  be  directly  ascertained  in 
U]e  citrate  nnd  other  uaffeine  salts  by  titmting  the  solution  with  r 
alandord  caustic  alkali  (or  preferably  baryta)  and  phonolphtljalein, 
and  the  UiUil  caffeine  can  he  isolated  by  agitating  the  neutralised 
Ot  original  aqueous  solution  with  chloroform.  On  treating  the  dry 
substance  with  cold  chloroform,  only  the  uncombined  caffeine,  if 
any,  will  bo  dissolved  out  (J.  U.  Lloyd). 

A  strong  and  stfible  solution  of  caUeine  can  be  readily  prepared 
by  diasolving  it  in  benzoate,  cinnamatc,  or  salicylate  of  sodium  or 
■nniiiniuni.  Such  solutions  are  employed  for  hypodermic  iii,icc- 
lio&a,  and  caffeine  phenate  and  }>hthaluto  have  been  ajiplicd  to  tliu 
same  purpose. 
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Isolation  and  Determination  of  Caffeine. 

Kone  of  the  compounds  of  caffeine  are  sufficiently  stable  or 
insoluble  to  be  of  service  for  the  separation  or  precipitation  of  the 
alkaloid,  which  is  always  determined  by  weighing  it  in  the  free 
state.  The  isolation  of  caffeine  presents  no  difficulty,  and  may  be 
effected  by  a  variety  of  methods.  The  majority  of  these  depend 
on  the  treatment  of  the  substance  or  its  aqueous  infusion  with 
lime,  magnesia,  litharge,  or  basic  lead  acetate,  to  render  the  tannio, 
&c.,  insoluble ;  and  crystallisation  of  the  caffeine  from  the  concen- 
trated filtrate,  or  extraction  of  it  by  benzene,  ether,  or  chloroform. 
To  ensure  the  absence  of  inorganic  salts,  the  alkaloid  should  be 
sublimed  or  shaken  out  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  chloroform. 
Provided  that  the  caffeine  isolated  be  well  crystallised,  colourless, 
free  from  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus,  completely  soluble  in 
chloroform,  exerts  no  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  and 
leaves  no  ash  on  ignition,  it  may  be  regarded  as  pure. 

Although  the  isolation  of  caffeine  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity 
may  be  easily  effected,  the  accurate  determination  of  the  propor- 
tion of  alkaloid  present,  especially  in  tea,  is  attended  with  ^:eat 
difficulty,  and  hence  most  of  the  published  results  represent  the 
proportion  of  caffeine  isolated^  rather  than  the  amount  existing  in 
the  substance  examined.  When  once  in  solution,  several  methods 
may  be  used,  though  even  in  this  case  some  of  the  published  pro- 
cesses give  results  which  are  very  gravely  wide  of  the  truth.  As  a 
consequence,  the  great  majority  of  the  published  determinations  of 
caffeine  are  completely  worthless,  and  even  where  a  number  of 
figures  have  been  obtained  by  the  same  process  they  do  not 
necessarily  bear  any  definite  relation  to  each  other. 

The  determination  of  the  alkaloid  in  tea  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  a  very  large  number  of  experiments  in  the  author's 
laboratory  by  C.  M.  Caines,  G.  S.  A.  Caines,  and  G.  E.  Scott  Smith 
{Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xxiii.  215).  The  following  facts  have  been 
fully  established : — 

1.  Aqueous  solutions  of  caffeine,  even  when  very  dilute,  may 
be  concentrated  by  boiling,  and  subsequently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness at  100°  without  the  least  loss  of  alkaloid  (see  page  477). 

2.  Caffeine  may  be  completely  dehydrated  at  100''  in  the  water- 
oven.  It  undergoes  no  appreciable  loss  by  volatilisation  when 
exposed  to  100°  for  many  hours;  but  sublimation  to  a  minute 
extent  can  be  proved  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  (see  page  476). 

3.  Caffeine  cannot  be  estimated,  even  approximately,  by  crystal- 
lisation from  water,  the  amount  which  remains  obstinately  in  solu- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  saline  matters,  often  exceeding  that  which 
can  be  separated  as  crystals. 
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Caffeino  con  be  completely  extracted  from  ita  acidulated  or 
slightly  ammoniacol  aqueous  solutions  by  repeated  agitation  with 
chloroform.  In  the  author's  experimeuts,  from  a  solution  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  treatment  with  cliloroform 
extracts  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloid.  Four 
treetmenta  with  chloroform  usually  effect  the  complete  extraction 
of  the  alkaloid;  but  it  ie  desirable  to  agitate  a  fifth  time  and 
evaporate  the  aeparated  solvent  apart,  to  prove  that  no  more 
caffeine  ie  being  diaeolved.  In  this  lust  case,  the  solution  may  be 
advantageoualy  rendered  ammoniacnl,  or  a  Io83  of  O'OOl  to  0'002 
gramme  of  caffeine  may  occur,  probably  owing  to  the  exlatencfi  of 
traces  of  caffeine  sulphate,  especially  where  the  solution  is  alrongly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Oa  distilling  the  chloroformic 
aolution  of  caffeine,  and  drying  the  residue  at  100"  C,  the  alkaloid 
is  obtained  in  a  perfectly  anhydrous  condition. 

fi.  Charcoal  cannot  be  employed  for  decolorising  caffeine  sohi- 
tiODB,  without  a  considerable  absorption  of  alkaloid,  which  is 
lotatned  witli  extreme  porsistejicy.  If  the  caffeine  isolated  be 
coloure<l,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  wat«r,  and  the  filtered 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
isolating  the  alkaloid  in  a  snow-white  condition. 

6.  CafTeine  is  completely  unchanged  by  heating  to  100°  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  one- 
third  of  its  measure  of  water.  On  treating  the  ndxturc  with 
water,  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  recovered  by  agitation 
with  cliloroform,  as  in  4. 

7.  Caffeine  is  readily  decomposed  by  alkalies.  By  wanning 
with  dilute  caustic  soda,  it  easily  undergoes  change,  and  by  boil- 
ing with  lime  it  la  partly  decomposed,  with  formatioa  of  ammonia 
and  methy lamina  (see  page  479). 

8.  When  commercial  caffeine  is  treated  with  ignited  magnesia 
and  water,  and  the  mixture  distilled,  a  shght  but  distinct  formation 
of  ammonia  is  observed,  apparently  accompanied  with  traces  of 
volatile  amines.  But  the  volatile  bases  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
first  fractions  of  the  distillate,  the  latter  portions  being  quite  free 
ttom  alkaline  reaction ;  and  when  carefully  purified  caffeine  is 
employed,  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  other  volatile  bases  is 
reduced  to  a  minute  trace,  Hence  their  formation  ia  more  probably 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  impurity  present  in  small 
quantity  than  of  the  caffeine  itself,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  pro- 
ductJoD  would  continue  throughout  the  distillation.  On  filtering 
from  the  magnesia  and  extracting  the  tUtrate  with  chloroform, 
the  original  weight  of  caffeino  can  be  reco^'ered,  if  tlie  pure  alkaloid 
WM  originally  employed. 
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9.  If  a  mixture  of  caffeine  with  magnesia  be  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  and  dried,  the  alkaloid  can  be  wholly  extracted  from 
the  mixture  by  prolonged  treatment  with  cldoroform. 

10.  When  one  part  of  caffeine  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  a 
solution  of  two  parts  of  gallotannic  acid  added,  the  caffeine  can  be 
accurately  determined  by  precipitating  the  solution  with  lead 
acetate  and  extracting  the  concentrated  filtrate  with  chloroform. 
If  the  liquid  be  concentrated  to  a  syrup,  mixed  with  ignited 
magnesia,  and  dried  at  100°,  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  cannot  be 
extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  mass  with  dry  chloroform, 
however  long  the  treatment  be  continued.  If  tannin  prepared  from 
tea  be  substituted  for  gallotannic  acid  in  the  foregoing  experiment, 
a  similar  result  is  obtained. 

11.  When  a  decoction  of  tea  is  substituted  for  the  foregoing 
artificial  mixture  of  caffeine  with  excess  of  tannin  a  precisely 
similar  result  is  obtained.  Whether  sand  or  magnesia  be  used, 
the  alkaloid  is  only  partially  extracted,  even  after  prolonged 
boiling  with  chloroform  or  ether.^     Thus,  decoctions  prepared  by 

^  The  following  experiments  were  made  by  G.  E.  Scott  Sniith  in  the 
author's  laboratory.  Fifty  grammes  weight  of  commercial  black  tea  of 
medium  quality  was  powdered  and  boiled  with  water  for  thirty  minutes.  The 
solution  was  filtered  and  made  up  to  1  litre  after  cooling.  Aliquot  parts  of 
the  solution  were  then  treated  in  the  following  manner. 

A.  100  c.c.  (  — 5  grammes  of  tea)  was  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  mixed  with 
5  grammes  of  ignited  magnesia.  The  mixture  was  dried  thoroughly  at  100^ 
powdered,  and  boiled  with  ether  free  from  alcohol  and  water. 

Caffeine  extracted  by  6  hours'  treatment,      .       .       .      0*059  gramme. 
„  ,,  4  hours'  further  treatment, .  0*009       ,, 

»,  M  3  hours'      „  „         .        .      0*001        „ 

Total,        .     13  0069  =  1*38  per  cent 

On  subsequently  boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol  an  additional  0*0605  gramme 
of  caffeine  was  extracted,  making  2*59  per  cent,  in  all. 

B.  AVas  conducted  like  A,  but  dry  chloroform  was  substituted  for  ether. 
The  total  caffeine  oxtractable  by  chloroform  was  1*54  per  cent. 

C.  Conducted  like  A,  but  rectified  spirit  was  employed  at  once.  It 
extracted  2*81  per  cent,  of  brownish  caffeine,  which  was  reduced  to  278  per 
cent  by  re-solution  in  water  and  extraction  with  chloroform. 

D.  Conducted  like  B,  but  sand  was  substituted  for  magnesia.  Treatment 
with  dry  chloroform  extracted  successively  0*0365,  0  0175,  0*0135,  and  0*0010 
gramme  of  caffeine  during  nine  hours'  treatment.  On  subsequent  treatment 
with  alcohol  much  tannin  and  colouring  matter  was  extracted.  This  was 
X)recipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  concentrated  filtrate  shaken  with  chloro- 
form. Additional  yield,  0*070  gramme,  making  a  total  yield  of  2*77  per  cent 
Why  a  portion  of  the  caffeine  but  not  the  whole  should  be  extracted  by 
chloroform  in  the  absence  of  magnesia  is  not  evident 

£.  100  CO.  (-5  grammes  tea)  was  heated  to  boiling,  treated  with  solid 
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iKdling  Iwo  separate  samples  of  black  tea  tvith  water  were  each         ^^H 
divided  into  two  equo]  parts.     One  of  these  was  piecipitated  by         ^^H 
lead  acetate,  and  the  cidleino  recovered  from  the  filtered  and  cod-         ^^H 

halvee  were  evaporated  to  dryness  with  raagneeift  and  the  powdered         ^^H 
reaiduo   thoroughly  exhausted    by  boiling  with    chlorofonti,  and         ^^H 

1 

BuJlJg. 

»  Minute.' Boiling, 

1 

te«lpTOOe« 

byilcohol,     .       .       . 

S'Sl  per  cent. 

S'OT  per  cent. 

In  Other  experimeuts  with  mixtures  of  caffeine,  tea-tannin,  am 
excess  of  ma^'nesio,  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid  was  no 
extractoble  either  by  chloroform  or  alcohol,  but  could  be  recovered 
by  treatment  with  water. 

12.  When    finely-powdered    tea    is    mixed    with    slaked    hme 
ignited  magnesia,  or  sand,  made  into  a  paate  with  hot  water,  anc 
the  mixture  tliorougbly  dried  at  100°,  only  n  fraction  of  the  tota 

piocesa  be  conducted.     On  subaequeutly  treating  the  mixture  with 
alcohol,  the  grenter  part  of  the  remaining  calieme  is  ultimately 
dissolved,  but  prolonged  treatment  by  boiling  alcohol  is  necessary 
to  extract  the  caffeine  from  a  mixture  of  tea-extract  or  powdered 
tea  with  magnesia,  and  complete  extraction  is  always  douhtful. 

13.  When  a  decoction  of  tea  is  treated  with  baste  or  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  a  voluminous  precipitate  is  formed.     If  an  aliquot 
port   of    the    liquid   bo    filtered,  concentrated,   and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Bulphuroua  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  sodium 
phosphate,  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead,  and  again  filtered,  the 
caffeine  may  be  extracted  in  a  condition  of  perfect  whiteness  and 
parity  by  agitation  with  chloroform. 

lud  acetate,  filtered,  and  an  t,\iiiBot  part  of  tbe  Gltrate  cancentrated,  frsed 
from  lead,  nnd  sliiken  repiatedly  with  chlcrofonn.     Caffeine  was  reuovered 
eqniTiUnt  to  2'63  per  cent,  ot  the  tea. 
^  The  remarkable  faot  of  the  retention  ot  tlie  c»ffeino  of  tea  by  lime  or 

B.H.  PanUndG.  E.  Scott  SinUii(«ann.  ^oHr.m,  Kii.  882).    Uttlo 

tfaa  lime  mixture,  auil  little  more  tban  one-half  from  the  mtgniwia  mixture. 
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14.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  litheurge  a  decoction  of  tea 
becomes  completely  decolorised,  but  the  process  is  tedious.  If 
after  a  time  a  small  addition  of  lead  acetate  be  made,  clarification 
occurs  in  a  few  minutes,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  liquid  may  be 
filtered  and  treated  as  in  13. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  (10,  11,  12, 13)  it  is  evident  that 
the  determination  of  caffeine  when  in  a  state  of  solution  presents 
no  great  difficulty,  though  the  widely-used  plan  of  evaporating  the 
liquid  with  sand  and  lime  or  magnesia,  and  extracting  the  dried 
mixture  with  chloroform  or  ether,  gives  gravely  inaccurate  results. 
The  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  total  caffeine  present  in  tea 
is  the  obstinacy  with  which  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid  is  retained  by 
the  vegetable  tissue,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  it  exists  partly  in 
some  insoluble  combination  only  gradually  decomposed  by  boiling 
water  or  alcohoL^ 

This  form  cannot  be  mere  tannate  of  caffeine,  as  that  compound 
is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  caffeine  itself  is  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  a  more  complex 
body,  possibly  a  glucoside.*  This  conjecture  receives  considerable 
support  from  the  recent  experiments  of  E.  K  n  e  b  e  1  (Apoth,  Zeit^ 
1892,  vii.  112),  who  states  that  the  caffeine  in  the  kola-nut  exists 
as  a  glucoside,  k  o  1  a  n  i  n,  which,  on  boiling  with  water,  or  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acids,  splits  up  into  caffeine,  glucose,  and  kola- 
red,  Ci,Hi3(OH)5. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  tea  is  the 
cause  of  the  obstinate  retention  of  the  caffeine,  Z  o  1 1  e  r  {Zeitsch. 
AiicU.  CJiem.y  xii  106)  has  proposed  to  treat  the  finely-powdered 
tea   with    strong   sulphuric   acid   diluted   with   one-third   of   its 

^  The  following  fignres,  obtained  in  the  author's  laboratory,  show  the  rat« 
of  exhaustion  on  treating  powdered  black  tea  with  hot  and  cold  water : — 


Caffeine  extracted  by  Cold  Water. 
In  3  days,    ....      1-81  per  cent. 


Additional  2  days, 
„  2  days, 
„  6  days, 
„         6  days, 

Total  in  19  days, 


0-29*  „ 

0-70*  „ 

0-22  „ 

013  „ 


816 


ff 


Caffeine  extracted  by  Boiling  Water. 

In  i  hour,  ....  2*46  per  cent. 

In  additional  2  hours,  0*72       „ 

,,  4  hours,  0*16       ,, 

„  6  hours,  O-Ol       „ 

Total  in  12|  hours,  335 


*  These  two  figures  have  not  been  transposed. 

Thus  the  extraction  of  the  caffeine  by  boiling  water  was  practically  complete 
after  6  hours'  treatment,  while  with  cold  water  the  total  amount  was  not 
dissolved  after  19  days'  treatment. 

In  both  the  hot  and  cold  water  experiments,  the  infusion  reduced  Fehling's 
solution  after  removal  of  the  tannin  by  lead  acetate.  The  caffeine  did  not 
reduce  the  copper  solution  either  before  or  after  boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

^  The  author  haa  preyed  the  presence  of  a  glucoside  in  some  teas. 
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of  water,  and  heat  the  mixture  at  100°,  till  the  cells  are 
llioroughly  broken  up.  Some  water  is  then  atided,  an  execsa  of 
hyilrated  oxide  of  lead  stirred  in,  und  the  mixture  dried  and 
«xhaiiet«d  with  alcohol  of  8G  pi't  cent.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
decolorUed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  till  caffeine 
crystaUisoa  on  cooling.  From  the  mothej-liquor,  the  residual 
csdfeine  i»  extracted  hy  ether.  ZoUer  obtained  the  high  proportion 
of  4'92  per  cent,  of  caffeine  from  a  high  quality  of  Himalayan 
tea,  in  addition  to  an  appreciahle  quantity  of  tlieohromine. 

The  author  has  made  a  numher  of  experiments  on  the  lines  of 
ZttUer's  process,  modified  in  various  manners,  but,  chiefly  tlirough 
the  remarkable  persistency  with  which  caffeine  is  absorbed  and 
retuned  by  the  carbon  formed  by  the  acid  treatment,  they  have 
not  hitlierto  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  practical  analytical 
mDthod.* 

*  On  trwtins  powdered  t«a  with  slightly  dilated  anlpliariu  acid,  and  bcB,t- 
ing  the  uuxtim  in  the  water-OTen  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  lilock  pioduut  is 
dbt^ued  wliicU  powders  roadily.  On  boiling  this  jirodnet  with  water,  a 
[itrfDetly  colourlesa  aolution  is  obtained,  from  which,  after  coucentration,  [ler- 
r«ctlir  coloarless  cafleins  ia  eztraoted  liy  agitation  with  chloroform,  either  with 
or  without  previous  rcmovnl  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  with  litharge  or 
whita  lead,  or  neutralisation  with  ammonia.  The  fact  that  a  colourless  liquid 
is  obUinrd  on  treating  tbe  charred  tea  with  water  is  dne  to  the  absorption  of 
the  celouring  matters  by  the  finely-divided  carbon  formed.  Unfortunately, 
this  product  also  takes  up  ■  conuderablo  proportion  of  the  caiTeinc,  and  retains 
it  with  such  obstinacy  that  it  is  only  ejctrocted  by  prolonged  and  repeated 
trwtments  with  alcohol.  Although  the  entire  amonnt  present  is  ultimately 
obtaiokble  in  solution,  the  extraction  is  too  uncertain  and  tedious  to  render 
Mw  method  a  deairahto  one  in  practice.  Exhaustion  direct  with  alcohol,  ether. 
(UanrMin,  benzene,  or  water,  either  with  or  without  previous  neutralisation 
of  ths  acid  with  litharge  or  magnesia,  equally  failed  to  ensure  ready  extraction. 
or  the  nmnerons  experiments  made  iu  this  direction  the  following  may  W 
DMDtioned.  Twenty-Gve  grammes  of  ordinajy  black  t«a  of  medium  quality 
vw  Anely  powdered,  and  treated  with  ID  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
ona-Sfth  of  water.  The  mixture  was  heated  at  100°,  treated  with  a  little  water, 
and  ground  with  excess  of  litharge  till  neutral.  The  mixture  was  redried,  and 
thoroughly  exhausted  successively  in  a  SoxlUet.tube  with  boiling  rectified 
spirit,  boiling  proof-spirit,  add  lioiling  water.  The  solutions  were  evaporated, 
and  the  caiftino  extracted  by  repeated  agitation  with  chloroform.  Tbe  foUow- 
ioc  were  the  results  obtained: — 
*^  Yield  arCaaelDc. 

Sf  itTong  alcohol  (>p.  gr.  'S38), 3-03  per  eenb 

~  ■lUi  proof-splilt O'W       „ 

•Ithwiter 0-il       „ 

Total, ?3j      " 

The  Mffeine  isolated  was  snow-wbite.  These  results  show  that  the  alkaloid 
b  nnaltcred  by  the  treatment,  and  if  extraction  could  be  effected  with  certainly 
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As  the  result  of  very  numerous  experiments,  the  author  gives  the 
preference  to  the  following  method  of  extracting  and  determining  the 
caffeine  in  tea.  It  closely  resembles  a  process  employed  by  S  t  a  h  1- 
schmidt  (CJieni,  Centralblat,  1861,  396): — Six  grammes  of 
finely-powdered  tea  is  treated  in  a  flask  with  500  c.c.  of  water, 
which  is  then  kept  boiling  under  a  reflux  condenser.  No  Soxhlet 
extractor  or  similar  arrangement  is  so  eflective  or  rapid  as  actual 
boiling  with  the  water.  Alcohol  effects  no  quicker  or  better  extrac- 
tion than  water,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  dissolving  chlorophyll. 
After  six  or  eight  hours'  boiling,  the  decoction  may  be  filtered,  the 
residue  washed  on  the  filter,  and  the  filtrate  made  up  with  water  to 
600  C.C.  It  is  then  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  about  4  grammes  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  powder  added,  a  reflux  condenser  attached,  and 
the  liquid  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  If  on  removing  the  source  of 
heat  the  precipitate  does  not  curdle  and  settle  readily,  leaving  the 
liquid  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  a  further  addition  of  lead  acetate  must 
be  made  and  the  boiling  repeated.  When  clarification  is  efliected, 
the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter.  Five  hundred  cc  of  the 
filtrate  (  =  6  grammes  of  tea)  is  then  evaporated  to  about  50  cc, 
when  a  little  sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  precipitate  the  remaining 
lead.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  the 
filtrate  further  concentrated  to  about  40  c.c,  when  the  caffeine  is 
extracted  by  repeated  agitations  with  chloroform,  at  least  four 
treatments  with  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  alkaloid.^  The  separated  chloroform  solutions  are  mixed, 
and  distilled  in  a  tared  flask  immersed  in  boiling  water.  The 
last  traces  of  chloroform  are  removed  while  the  flask  is  still  hot  by  a 
current  of  air,  and  the  residual  alkaloid  is  weighed.  The  caffeine 
thus  isolated  is  snow-white  in  colour,  neutral  in  reaction  to  litmus, 
and  completely  volatile  and  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution  either  before  or  after  boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

As  a  precaution,  the  exhausted  tea-powder  should  be  again 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  decoction  treated  as  before.  When 
experience  has  proved  this  to  be  unnecessary,  the  process  can  be 
shortened  by  boiling  the  tea  with  600  c.c.  of  water  in  the  first  place, 
and  adding  lead  acetate  without  previously  filtering  from  the 
exhausted  tea.     This  modification  becomes  necessary  in  the  case  of 

by  a  single  solvent,  the  process  would  possess  marked  advantages.  Substi- 
tution of  magnesia  for  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  various  other  modifications  of  the 
details  equally  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  result 

^  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  chloroform  separates  readily.  Should 
an  obstinate  emulsion  be  formed,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  the  mixture  in  a 
flask,  distil  off  the  chloroform,  treat  the  residual  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  filter,  and  agitate  the  filtrate  again  with  chloroform. 
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I  {e.g.,   gunpowder),  the   aqueous  decoctions  of  whicli 
filtw  very  slowly. 

The  following  results  liy  the  above  process  were  obtnmeil  liy 
C.  M.  Gaines  in  the  author's  laboratory  (P/iflnM. /our., [3],  xxiii. 
218).  In  some  iustAncea  the  caSeina  extracted  by  half  aii  liuur'a 
boiling  was  dotermined,  in  addition  to  tlietot«l  amount  obtained  by 
six  hours'  boiling  with  water.  The  results  refer  to  the  moieture- 
iree  teas,  whicli  were  representative  commercial  samples  ; — 


Lud  Acetnts. 

C41I>[ue. 

Eilmcteil  In 

ao  mlDutH. 

Bbonii. 

CB»I™.wbdl«le»(  (Pekoe). 

131)1  pot  wM. 

a^M  per  «.,... 

S'Sfi  Percent 

Cerkm.  brakoii  lesf.  .       . 

AiwuD,«b<>UI«I  (Pekoe). 

*■<»       ., 

AMun.  broken  leal,    . 

4-oa     .. 

j™p»lwe.        .       ,       , 

14-93        „ 

DT5       ., 

K*lMV,  rod  leoT. 

II«ili«,b1iiDk1«f,    .        . 

U-70        .. 

8«          „ 

■i-ti 

MeTUUB  Ounpowiier, . 

ifH 

NaUl  Fekoe^udioHg,      . 

UW        ,. 

-"           " 

S03       ., 

The  foregoing  process  is  applicable  to  the  delerminaLiou  of  the 
cnfieine  in  coffee,  of  which  12  gRimmes  may  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed. In  ills  presence  of  chicory  the  extracted  alkaloid  ia  liable 
to  be  etroHKly  coloured,  in  which  caso  it  sliould  be  redisaolved  in 
water,  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda  added,  and  the  liquid  again 
oshauated  with  chloroform. 

An  dternative  process  for  the  determination  of  caffeine  in  tea  is 
that  of  P  a  u  1  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  4 1 7),  which 
in  some  respects  resembles  a  method  described  by  Yersmann 
{Areh.  Pliamt.,  [2],  fxviii.  148),  and  with  certain  modifications  com- 
municated to  the  author  by  A.  J.  Cownleyiaas  follows : — Five 
gnunmes  weight  of  finely-powdered  tea  is  well  mixed  in  a  mortar 
with  2  grammes  of  ignited  mngnesia,  the  mixture  thoroughly 
moistened  with  hot  writer,  again  triturated,  and  then  dried  at  100^. 
It  is  next  extracted  witli  boiling  alcohol,^  and  the  resultant  liquid 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue  ia  boiled  with  50  c.c,  of 
water,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When 
cold,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  chloroform 

'  ExpcriniBnta  nude  ia  the  anthor'a  laboratorj  ihowed  that  even  with  the 
moat  uireful  treatment  it  is  difficult  to  eniuro  complete  extraolion  of  tho 
eaffetns,  a  small  additional  quantity  being  subseqnantlj'  obtniaiid  by  treat- 
ment with  water. 
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until  exhausted.^  The  \inited  chlorofonn  solution  is  then  agitated 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  removes  a  little 
colouring  matter,  so  that  on  subsequently  distilling  off  the  chloro- 
form in  a  weighed  flask,  the  caffeine  is  obtained  perfectly  pure 
and  colourless,  or  at  most  with  a  faint  green  tinge. 

By  the  foregoing  process,  Paul  and  Cownley  {PJiarm,  Jour., 
[3],  xviiL  417)  found  Indian  and  Cingalese  teas  to  contain  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  caffeine  than,  owing  to  the  faulty  methods  of 
analysis  employed,  is  commonly  supposed.  The  proportion  of 
alkaloid  isolated  from  commercial  samples  of  all  qualities,  and  con- 
taining from  3*6  to  6*8  per  cent,  of  moisture,  ranged  from  3*22  to 
4*66  per  cent,  on  the  tea  in  its  commercial  condition  (equal  to  3'57 
to  4*99  per  cent,  in  the  moisture-free  tea),  and  boi*e  no  relation 
to  the  so-called  "  strength  "  of  the  tea.  Java  tea  approached  Ceylon 
tea  in  the  proportion  of  caffeine  present  (2'94  to  3*78  per  cent), 
but  China  and  Japan  teas  were  generally  poorer  in  alkaloid,  the 
proportion  in  these  products  ranging  (for  a  limited  number  of 
samples)  from  2*20  to  3*46  per  cent.  J.  H.  Small  obtained, by 
Paul  and  Cownley 's  method  of  assay,  from  1*79  to  2 '30  per  cent 
of  caffeine  from  Japanese  teas,  and  from  2 '38  to  3*54  per  cent 
from  Chinese  and  Indian  teas. 

Paul  and  Cownley  have  also  employed  the  foregoing  method 
of  determining  caffeine  for  the  assay  of  coffee  (Phami.  Jour.j  [3], 
xviL  565,  648).  The  caffeine  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
chloroform  is  liable  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  brownish 
waxy  or  resinous  impurity,  and  hence  should  be  purified  by 
re-solution  in  boiling  water,  and  recovered  by  evaporating  the 
filtered  solution  and  drying  the  residual  alkaloid  at  100°.  By  this 
process  they  found  the  proportion  of  caffeine  in  coffee-berries  to 
vary  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  not  to  be  materially 
affected  by  roasting.  Hence  they  recommend  the  determination 
of  the  alkaloid  in  commercial  coffee  as  a  means  of  estimating  the 
proportion  of  chicory  or  other  admixture  present. 

Theobromine.     Dimethyl-xanthine. 

CyHgN.O^;  or,  C5H,(CH3)2NA. 

The  constitution  and  synthesis  of  theobromine  have  already  been 
described  (page  473).  It  is  the  lower  homologue  of  caffeine,  to 
which  alkaloid  it  presents  a  close  general  resemblance,  but  differs 
considerably  from  it  in  its  solubilities. 

^  In  Paul  and  Cownley's  experience,  six  or  seven  successive  treatments  with 
chloroform  (using  from  30  to  40  c.c.  each  time)  are  necessary  to  effect  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  caffeine  from  the  solution  yielded  by  5  grammes  of  tea. 
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isomeric  with  theophylline  and  poraxaathine. 
LCo'bTomine  exists  naturally  in  cocoa,  the  seed  or  bean  of 
'broma  earao ;  and  together  with  caiTeine  in  the  kola  nut 
Slerevlia  acuminala).     Ad  alkaloid  apparently  identical  with  thoo' 
>romine  was  fuund  by  Ziillet  in  a  specimen  of  Himalayan  tea. 

Theobromine  forma  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  under  the 
iniciDscope  appears  as  trimetric  needles  and  club-shaped  groups. 
When  heated  to  about  290^  it  sublimes  without  decomposition  or 
previous  fusion. 

Theobromine  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  which  is  only  slowly 
developed.  Its  physiological  action  is  eimilar  to  that  of  caffeine, 
but  more  powerful.  In  large  doaoa  it  produces  weU-delined 
poisonous  offecta.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  can  be 
detoct«d  in  the  urinn. 

Theobromine  dissolves  in  1600  parts  of  ice-cold  or  148  of  boil- 
ing water.  In  cold  ulcohol  also  it  is  only  very  shghtly  soluble 
(1  in  4280),  and  requires  fully  400  parts  at  the  boiling-point,  but 
dissolvee  far  more  easily  in  80  per  cent  spirit.  It  requires  1700 
parts  of  cold  or  600  of  boiling  ether  for  solution,  dissolves  in  105 
parte  of  boiling  chloroform,  is  soluble  in  irniyHc  alcohol,  dissolves 
slightly  in  benzene,  and  is  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 

Theobromine  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
■olutioa  by  alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  or  fixed 
klkalies.  It  is  wholly  extracted  from  its  solntion  in  caustic  soda 
by  agitation  with  chloroform. 

Theobromine  is  a  weak  base,  its  salts  bemg  readily  decomposed 
by  water  with  separation  of  the  alkaloid  (compare  CafTeine,  pc^e  482). 
ThB  htjdrochloride,  BHCI+HjO,  and  nitrate.  EHNOj,  lose  aU 
■thdr  aoiJ  at  100°.  'B^UsVlC\+ 211^0  crystallises  in  oblique 
priBme,  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  become  anhydrous  at  100". 
BHAuCl|  forms  tufts  of  yellow  needles. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  theobromine  forms  with  mercuric  chloride 
B  white  crystalline  precipitate,  sparmgly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

One  of  the  most  deSnite  and  insoluble  compounds  of  theobro' 
mine  is  that  with  nitrate  of  silver.  'WTien  a  very  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  theobromine  nitrate  is  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
I  ftilver-white  needles  containing  CyHgNjOjiAgNOa  form  after  a 
short  time.  The  compound  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
may  be  dried  without  change  at  100°.  If  a  solution  of  theobro- 
mino  in  ammonia  be  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  gislntinous 
precipitate  is  obtained  which  dissolves  easily  in  warm  ammonia, 
and  on  boiling  the  solution  for  some  time  hydrated  silver 
theobromine,  CjIIjAgNjO^,  separates  as  a  gianular  nearly 
insoluble  precipitate. 
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Theobromine  reacts  with  alkalies  like  a  weak  acid  and  forms 
definite  salts.  Thus  the  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  theo- 
bromine to  soda-lye  until  a  portion  remains  undissolved  after  long 
standing,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  under  the  air-pump.  The 
product  is  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air.  The  barium  scUt,  {CflLjl^ ^2)2^*  separates  on 
adding  theobromine  to  baryta-water  as  a  mass  of  microscopic 
needles,  and  is  obtainable  as  a  snow-white  felt  of  silky  needles  by 
slowly  cooling  its  solution  in  hot  water.  If  the  solution  be  rapidly 
cooled,  it  solidifies  fx>  a  stiff  jelly. 

Theobromine  yields  no  product  similar  to  caffeidine  when  boiled 
with  concentrated  baryta-water  or  caustic  alkalies.  By  such  treat- 
ment, as  also  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  to 
240^,  theobromine  gives  the  same  products  as  caffeine  (page  478). 

The  best  precipitant  of  theobromine  is  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphotungstate  (page  136),  which  should  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The  yellow 
precipitate  should  be  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  or  magnesia, 
dried,  and  the  mixture  exhausted  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves 
the  theobromine. 

When  theobromine  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
lead  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  When  once  started,  the 
reaction  continues  without  further  application  of  heat,  and  if  excess 
of  the  oxidising  agent  and  too  long  heating  be  avoided  the  filtered 
liquid  is  colourless,  but  evolves  ammonia  on  treatment  with  a 
caustic  alkali,  separates  sulphur  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  colours 
the  skin  purple-red,  and  immediately  turns  blue  when  treated  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  magnesia.  Excess  of  magnesia  destroys  the 
colour,  which  may  bo  restored  by  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  theobromine  yields 
carbon  dioxide,  methylamine,  and  methyl-parabanic  acid, 
C3H(CH3)N203.^  Aqueous  chlorine  converts  it  into  methyl- 
urea,  CH3(CH3)N20,  and  m  e  t  h  y  1  -  a  1 1  o  X  a  n,  C^H(CH3)N204 ; 
while  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
Qxidises  it  to  dimethyl-alloxantin,  C8H^(CH3)2N^Oy 
Theobromine  gives  with  oxidising  agents  and  ammonia  the  same 
colour-reactions  which  characterise  caffeine  (page  480). 

Isolation  and  Determination  of  Theobromine. 

Theobromine  may  be  isolated  by  much  the  same  methods  as  those 

1  Methyl-parabanic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms,  molting  at  148^  Warmed  with  ammonia 
and  calcium  chloride,  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  (compare  Choles- 
trophane,  page  481). 
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used  for  tho  detenu ination  of  etlTeine,  having  regard  to  the  for  less 
nady  eolubility  of  the  former  alkaloid  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
solvents.  Aa  in  the  ease  of  cnffeiDe,  the  nietlioils  used  by  observers 
who  have  recorded  high  yields  of  theobcomino  are  more  tniat- 
worthy  than  those  of  cheDiists  who  have  succeeded  in  isolating 
corapomtively  small  proportions. 

For  the  preparation  of  theobromine,  £.  Suhmidt  (Aiv?iiv  der 
Phamiaeif,  eesxi.  656)  mixes  commercial  cocoa  (freed  as  iex  as 
possible  from  fat  by  pressore)  with  half  its  weight  of  freahly- 
elaked  lime,  and  extracts  the  mixturo  witli  boiling  alcohol  of  80 
per  cent,  (by  volume).  On  cooling  the  alcoholic  extract,  theo- 
bromine separates  out,  and  on  re  crystallisation  from  hut  alcohol  is 
obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  anhydrous  product, 

Before  extracting  theobromine  it  ie  preferable  to  get  rid  of  the 
fat  t^  exhausting  the  finely-divided  cocoa  with  petroleum  spirit. 
Hid  residue  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water  aud  ignited  magnesia, 
dried  at  100',  and  exhausted  with  spirit  of  80  per  cent. 

Another  method  of  extracting  the  theobromine  from  cocoa  is  to 
exluiuat  the  substance  with  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  precipitate  the 
mlution  with  acetate  of  lead,'  separate  the  lead  from  the  filtered 
eolution  by  eulphuretted  hydrogen,  evapomte  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
and  extract  the  theobromine  from  the  residue  by  boiling  chloroform. 

Caffeine  may  bo  separated  from  theobromine  by  treating  the 
mixed  alkaloids  with  cold  benzene,  in  which  theobromine  is 
pmctically  insoluble. 

James  Ecll  {Fixulii,  \.  85)  boils  100  grains  of  the  cocoa 
repeatedly  ivith  benzol,  which  dissolves  fatty  matters  and  caffeine.' 
The  residue  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  100  grains  each  of  sand 
and  calcined  mi^nesin  and  authcieut  water  to  form  a  paste,  the 
pTOiluct  dried  at  100',  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  strong  alcohol. 
The  solution  is  tiltored,  distilled,  and  the  residual  theobromine 
dried  at  100"  and  weighed.  It  is  freed  from  traces  of  fat  and 
caffeine  by  treatment  with  hot  benzene,  and  then  treated  twice  with 

'  By  wAnn  a  known  volume  of  liquid  and  Gltering  ofT  fouT-liftbs  or  other 
known  proportion,  tho  tedious  wasbing  of  the  bulky  lead  pnrcipitate  may  be 
•voided.  WlieD  oDce  tlto  alkaloid  is  ta  solution,  the  inetliod  recommended  by 
tlie  aathor  for  tlie  determination  of  CHffeine  (page  490)  is  also  upplicable  to 
tbeobroniiuc,     The  diloroform  ahoald  be  used  warm. 

•  Bell  rofura  to  this  product,  which  was  especially  yielded  hy  Trinidad  cocoa, 
•■  a  " tbtine-like  alkaloid  ;"  bat  as  Weigmnnn  aud  E.  Schmidt  have 
balh  proved  the  occurrence  of  caffeine  in  cocoa  (.^^naoZcn,  ccxvii.  3DS1  there  seems 
SO  donbt  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  siibstnnce  olnerved  by  Bell.  He  gepanted 
St  from  tho  fatty  mutter  by  boiling  with  water,  The  niiufona  liquid 
mponiled,  and  the  alkaloid  purified  by  successivi^  solutii 
braMoe. 
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a  little  ice-cold  water.  It  is  thus  obtained  white  and  perfectly  pure, 
except  for  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  mineral  matter.^  Bell  foand 
by  this  process  the  following  proportions  of  alkaloid  in  cocoa : — 


Cocoa. 

Theobromine. 

Theine.like  Alkaloid 
(Caireine). 

Ouayaqnil  (nibs),    . 
Grenada  (nlbsX 
Surinam  (nibs), 
Trinidad  (nibs), 
Trinidad  (husks),   . 

0*54  per  cent 
0-OT       „ 
0-78       „ 
0-59       „ 
1-02       „ 

Trace. 
Trace. 

0-02  per  cent 
0-26       „ 
0-33       „ 

It  is  probable  that  Bell's  results  are  considerably  below  the 
truth,  since  Pay  en  found  2  per  cent.;  Mitscherlich,  1*5 
per  cent.;  Trojanowski,  1'2  to  4*6  per  cent;  while  6. 
Wolfram  found,  in  six  samples  of  dried  cocoa-beans  divested  of 
their  shells,  from  1*34:  to  1*66  per  cent,  of  theobromine,  with  an 
average  of  1*56  per  cent.  The  dried  husks  of  the  same  beans 
contained  from  0*42  to  1*11  per  cent,  of  theobromine,  with  an 
average  of  0*76  per  cent.  Weigmann  found  0*17  per  cent  of 
caffeine  in  the  kernel  and  from  O'll  to  0*13  per  cent  in  the  shell 
of  cocoa-beans. 

G.  Wolfram  {Dingl.  Polyt  Jour,^  ccxxx.  240)  has  described 
the  following  method  of  determining  theobromine.^  If  shelled 
cocoa-beans  are  to  be  analysed,  they  are  ground  up  in  a  hot  mortar 
to  a  thick  paste.  Ten  grammes  of  this  mass  or  30  grammes  weight 
of  chocolate  is  digested  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of 
lead,  the  solution  filtered  hot,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
boiling  water  till  the  washings  (acidulated  with  nitric  acid)  cease 
to  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  Scheibler's  reagent  (page  136). 
The  filtrate  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  soda,  concentrated  to 
about  50  C.C.,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lead 
sulphate  separated  by  filtration.     The  filtrate  is  now  treated  with 

1  This  might  readily  be  removed  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  hot  chloro- 
form, and  snch  treatment  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  treating  the  impure 
alkaloid  with  water,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  loss.  Bell's  process 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  previously  described  by  Trojanowsky  {ArcK 
Pharm.i  [3],  x.  32  ;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.,  xxxii  363),  except  for  the  substitution 
of  ** benzol"  for  petroleum  ether,  a  change  which  suggests  confusion  between 
the  two  solvents,  and  probably  causes  loss  of  theobromine. 

'  A  similar  method  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Mitscherlich 
for  the  isolation  of  theobromine  from  urine. 
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a  lai^  excess  of  sodium  plioaphotungstate  (Scheibler's  reagent). 
Thfl  coagulation  of  Die  slimy,  yellowiah-white  precipitate  of  thoo- 
bitunine  pliospbotungstate  ia  facilitated  by  warming  and  stirring 
tlte  niixtunt  gently.  Afl«r  standing  several  boura,  tbe  precipitate 
is  filtered  otT  and  wafilied  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (6  to  8  per 
ceut.  H^O,).  Wolfram  then  decomi>oses  the  precipitate  by  hot 
baryta-crater,  precipitutee  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  removes 
the  excess  of  the  latter  by  barium  carbonate,  evaporates  tbe  filtered 
liquid,  DTid  weighs  the  residual  theobromine,  which  is  then  ignited 
Uul  any  asli  deducted.  L.  Legler  {Zeitsckr.  AntU.  C/teni.,  sxiii. 
89)  dissolves  Uie  precipitate  in  caustic  soda  free  from  chlorides, 
OearljT  neutxalisea  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporates  to  diyneas  with 
mad,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  amylic  alcohol.  The  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100",  the  residue  weighed,  and  the  loss 
(if  Weight  OR  ignition  regarded  as  tlicoliromine.  A  preferable  plan 
to  cither  would  ho  to  mix  the  moist  theobromine  phosphotiing- 
atate  with  eodium  cart>ouate,  dry,  and  extract  with  boiling 
ddorafonn,  which  on  evaporation  would  leave  the  theobromine 
in  a  pore  state. 

DimiBTTX.  Under  this  name  a  preparation  has  been  intro- 
doeed  into  lueilicine  having  the  constitution  of  a  combinalion 
of  sodium-tUuobromine  and  sodium  salicylate,  and  the  formula 
CjH,NaN,03,C,Rj(0H).C00Ka. 

Piurotin  is  colourless,  odourless,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
ud  insolulile  in  chloroform  or  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot 
wat«r  or  wunu  dilute  alcohol.  The  physiological  action  of  diuretin 
ia  said  to  bo  quite  distinct  fi-om  that  of  the  analogous  com- 
potmd  of  caffeine.  It  is  stated  to  be  much  more  readily  alisorbed 
tb&D  simple  thcobromiue,  and  to  be  dovoid  of  any  toxic  properties, 
or  ot  the  peculiar  excitant  influence  on  the  centml  nervous  system 
exerted  by  cuiFeine. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  theobromine  as  compared  with  caffeine, 
subedtutioii  of  the  former  by  the  latter  alkaloid  is  possible,  and 
benCQ  G.  Vulpiua  (Jour.  Cham.  Stx^  Iviii.  1475)  has  pro- 
poeed  the  following  method  for  the  aaaay  of  diuretin : — 2  gnunmes 
weight  of  ttie  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  the  siilutiou  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
Kudered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  kept  for 
three  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  frequently  stirred. 
I^e  separated  theobromine  is  then  collected  on  n  tared  tilter,  tlie 
SItntfl  being  used  to  transfer  the  lost  portions  from  the  dish. 
Omtle  suction  is  use<I  to  remove  the  tost  of  the  mother4iquor, 
oad  the  theobromine  is  then  wasliud  twice  with  10  c.c.  of  uold 
water,  dried  at  lOC,  aud  weighed.  By  this  method,  Vulpiua 
»HT  n.  2  I 
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recovered  from  41  to  41 J  per  cent,  of  theobromine  from  pure 
diuretin,  6^  per  cent  remaining  in  the  filtrate  and  washings. 
Making  this  allowance,  the  theobromine  should  not  be  less  tluui 
46^  per  cent.,  and  that  isolated  should  melt  when  carefully  heated, 
be  completely  volatile,  and  dissolve  readily  in  caustic  soda  solution. 
From  the  filtrate  from  the  theobromine,  the  salicylic  acid  can  be 
isolated  by  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitating  witii 
chloroform.  The  separated  chloroform  is  washed  with  water  to 
remove  mineral  acid,  a  little  water  and  a  drop  of  phenolphthalem 
solution  added,  and  the  liquid  then  titrated  with  decinormal  caustic 
alkali.  Each  c.c.  of  ^  alkali  required  for  neutralisation  represents 
001 38  gramme  of  salicylic  acid.  Diuretin  should  contain  38}  per 
cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  The  titration  completed,  the  chloroform  may 
be  separated  and  evaporated,  when  the  residue  will  represent  the  6*6 
per  cent  of  theobromine  not  previously  separated,  together  witii 
any  cafieine  the  preparation  may  have  contained.  To  prove  the 
absence  of  caffeine  in  diuretin,  Yulpius  recommends  that  1  gramme 
of  the  sample  should  be  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  theobromine 
will  form  a  milky  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  soda  solution.  If 
the  mixture  be  shaken  with  its  own  measure  of  chloroform,  not 
more  than  0'005  gramme  of  residue  should  remain  on  evaporating 
the  separated  chloroform. 

Theophylline,  CyHgN^Og,  a  base  existing  in  minute  quantity 
in  tea,  is  isomeric  with  theobromine  and  paraxanthine 
(occurring  in  human  urine).  According  to  A.  KosseP  (Berichie^ 
xxi.  2164;  Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xix.  41;  Jour.  Cheni,  Sac.,  liv. 
1115),  theophylline  crystallises  with  1  aqua,  which  it  loses  at  110**. 
It  melts  at  264**.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  spe^ 
ingly  in  cold  alcoho],  and  is  extremely  soluble  in  very  dilute 
ammonia.     It  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  nitrate,  chloro- 

^  For  its  isolatioD,  E  o  s  s  e  1  extracts  tea-leaves  with  alcohol  and  evaporates 
the  tincture  to  a  syrup,  when  most  of  the  caffeine  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 
Tlie  filtrate  is  diluted  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  alter 
a  considerable  time,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
off  and  warmed  with  nitric  acid ;  on  cooling  the  liquid,  the  silver  nitrate 
compounds  of  adenint  and  hypoxanUiine  (sarcine)  crystallise  out.  The  add 
filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On 
concentrating  the  filtrate,  xaiUhine  first  crystallises,  and  subsequently  theo- 
phylline. The  mother-liquor  is  precipitated  with  mercuric  nitrate,  the  free 
acid  being  nearly  neutralised  with  soda.  The  precipitate  is  then  separated, 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
theophylline  recovered  from  the  filtrate. 
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pl&tinate,  nuro-cliloriile,  and  raerotiro-cliloride,  and  combinea  witli 
Moda  to  form  a  readily  soluble  compound.  When  evaporated  witli 
ehlorms-watcr,  tlicopliyllino  yields  a  ectirlet  residue,  changed  to 
Tiolet  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Tho  iniverderivalive,  CjHjA^jO^, 
is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  theophylline.  It  crystallises  from  hot 
mnunonia,  and  dis.%>lvea  readily  in  nitric  acid.  Tho  methyl- 
derivative,  CjHjlfeNjOj,  prepared  by  heating  the  last  sub- 
stance with  methyl  iodide  and  methyl  alcohol,  melts  at  229°,  and 
is  identical  with  caffeine. 

Tea.> 

The  tea  of  commerce  is  the  prepared  leaf  of  Thea  sinemis  (and 
peibaps  allied  species),  a  shrub-like  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Camellia.  It  occurs  native  in  the  Himalayas  and  Assam,  lias  long 
been  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is  now  raised  largely  in 
British  India,  Ceylon,  Brazil,  Ac.* 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  green  and  black  teas  were  the 
product  of  distinct  plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  difference 
is  due  to  tho  method  of  preparation ;  black  tea  having  undergone 
a  certain  amount  of  fermentation,  whereas  in  green  tea  this  change 
is  carefully  prevented.'  The  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  plants 
four  times  a  year,  and  are  distinguished  according  to  their  age. 
Each  leaf  is  at  first  a  "  flowery  Pekoe "  leaf,  which  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  leaf-hud.      This  becomes  in  succession  "orange 

>  Prene)]  ;  U  Thi.     German ;  dcr-  Tha. 

*  The  Sf  port  of  a.M.  Ciutoax  for  1891  t<i  1862  aUtes  tliat  tile  weight  of  tea 
imported  from  the  peniiisula  of  Hindoetan  showed  a  decrease  of  three  million 
pniuda,  while  that  from  Ceylon  incrGased  bf  more  than  sixteen  milliona  of 
{■mods,  exceeding  for  the  first  time  that  of  China  tea,  which  uonr  forma  only 
one-fonrth  of  our  eatire  couBamption. 

'  "  For  hlaek  Uaa,  the  leaves  are  withered  a  little,  roUcd  to  liberate  the  juices, 
left  in  balls  for  tho  proper  state  of  fermentation,  then  Bun-dried  and  subjected 
toacarefiit  Rringinafumaoe.  Yorgremtefu.  thelrcsh  letiyee  are  firet  withered 
in  hot  ptne,  then  rolled  to  free  the  juices,  slightly  rotated  iu  the  pus,  sweated 
in  bigs,  and  returned  to  the  puns  for  ■  final  slow  roaatiug,  with  stirring,  for 
•ight  or  nine  hours,  bcRinuing  at  tho  temperatnre  oF  160°  F.,  and  falling  to 
120*  F.  at  the  close"  (A.  B.  Preacott).  The  methods  of  preparing  tea  vary 
nulorially  in  ililTerent  countries.  In  India,  the  taanufactnring  procesaea  are 
fwy  mooh  eimplilicd,  being  redaced  to  five,  instead  of  the  twelve  practised  tn 
Chin*.  In  addilioQ,  the  work  is  nearly  all  accomplished  hy  machinery,  so 
that  th«  leaves  are  not  touched  by  tho  labourora,  except  in  picking.  Tliis  is 
ptrtioUy  true  also  ot  Japanese  tea,  whereas  Chinese  tea  is  manipulated  almost 
•ntiiely  by  hood,  except  when  the  foet  are  employed.  A  detailed  description 
of  tlw  metliod  of  preparing  Japanese  toa  bns  been  ^vcn  by  J.  Takyama 
{ChtnL.  Utai,  L  299). 
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Pekoe,"  "Pekoe,"  "Souchong  1st,"  "Souchong  2nd,"  "Congou," 
and  finally  "  Bohea."^  In  some  cases  the  leaves  are  classified  simply 
as  Pekoe,  Souchong,  and  Bohea.  The  first  and  second  pickings  of 
the  season  furnish  the  finest  teas ;  but  the  quality  of  the  product 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  tree  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  leaf ;  the 
finest  teas  being  produced  from  the  young  leaves  of  young  plants, 
whilst  old  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  old  wood,  are  deficient  both  in 
flavour  and  extract* 

Besides  the  foregoing  distinctions,  based  on  the  age  of  the  leaf, 
there  are  other  classifications  based  on  the  district  of  growth  and 
the  method  of  preparation.  Thus  among  the  chief  commercial 
varieties  of  black  tea  are  Assam,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Kaisow,  Moning, 
and  Oolong ;  and  those  of  green  tea.  Gunpowder,  Ilyson,  YouDg 
Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Twankay.  Green  tea  has  much  declined  in 
popularity  of  late  years.  "  Caper  tea  "  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
factitious  character. 

Very  few  trustworthy  complete  analyses  of  tea  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  but  a  limited  interest  or  practical 
value,  since  the  tea  is  not  consumed  as  a  whole,  but  invariably 
infused,  and  the  infusion  contains  the  tea-constituents  in  veiy 
different  proportions  from  those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  leaf. 

An  average  of  sixteen  analyses  of  tea  made  by  Konig 
showed: — Moisture,  11*49  per  cent.;  caffeine,  r35 ;  albuminous 

^  Pek-ho  signifies  "  white  hairs  ;"  Sou-cJumgf  **  little  plant ;"  and  Con-goUy 
"labour." 

2  0.  K  el  In  or  {Land.  Vcrsuchs-Stat, ,  1886,  370;  Jour.  Chem,  Soc,  lii  78) 
has  published  analyses  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  tea-plant  during  six  montlis 
(May  to  NoYembor).  His  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  total 
nitrogen,  and  almost  entire  disappearance  of  amido-nitrogen  in  the  older 
leaves.  The  caffeine  fell  from  2*85  to  1*00  (estimated  by  evaporating  the 
infusion  to  dryness  with  magnesia,  and  extracting  with  ether),  and  the  tannin 
rose  from  8  '53  to  12  16.  The  hot- water  extract  remained  practically  stationaiy, 
while  the  ether-extract  rose  from  6*48  to  22*19.  The  ash  increased  from  4*69 
to  5*04  only,  but  in  July  fell  to  4*29,  and  in  September  reached  5*11.  All  the 
ash  determinations  are  improbably  low,  and  suggest  ignition  at  too  high  a 
temperature.  Such  an  error  would  vitiate  the  potash  determinations,  which 
showed  a  variation  from  49*06  in  May  to  17 '31  in  November.  The  manganese 
(Mn,04)  ranged  from  1*21  to  2*48,  and  the  chlorine  from>l*04  to  1*56  per  cent 
of  the  ash. 

The  albuminoids  were  determined  by  a  modification  of  Stutzer*8  prooeiB. 
The  aqueous  decoction  of  2  grammes  in  100  c.c.  of  water  was  treated  with 
20  cc  of  a  10  percent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  a  titrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  a  little  copper  in  solution.  Th« 
liquid  filtered  rapidly,  and  was  free  from  albuminoids.  The  precipitate  was 
washed  first  with  hot  water  and  then  with  strong  alcohoL  The  contained 
nitrogen  was  determined  by  ignition  with  soda-lime. 
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Bmttere,  22"22;  ethereal  oil,'  0'67;  gwm  and  dextrin,  7*13; 
tatmm,  12'36;  fat,  wax,  and  chlorophyll,  362 ;  other  nitrogen- 
free  matters,  IG'75  ;  woody  fibre,  20*30  ;  and  oah,  d'l  1  per  cent, 

J.  M.  Eder  (Ci'V.  Pohjt.  Jour.,  ctxxxi.  -145,  526)  gives  the 
following  aa  the  arerago  composilion  of  tea.^ 


BoM,Uin<mUr--                   Poroonl. 

B.  Ijwytiifiif  in  * 

Hoteloro,  .        .                       .    lOU 

Chlaro[ihy1t 

Tmnla loa 

W.I,       . 

OkIUd  Mut.l,  oxullc  icU,  ud ) 

Rpain.     . 

qoewoUii.       ,        .                 f       ^ 

Bobd«BcH       ...              O'l 

CUn^lnoorllKliic,    .                     30 

■olubia  In 

TwoU.       .                                    O'S 

CcUnIoM, 

IcguniliO.        ...         ) 

MlDcmlm. 

udiugar,                               r^* 

Mlwnl  mmictB,       .                .      I'T 

'  EaBmrnAL  On.  is  determined  by  distilling  a  canaiderablo  (luanttt;  of  ten 
(SOO  gnmmes)  with  ISOO  c.c.  of  water,  and  agitating  the  diatillate  with  etlier. 
On  dittilliDg  off  the  ether  the  tea  oil  nmuius.  Eder  fouud  0-52  per  cent,  of 
oil  in  gnnponder  uid  0-41  per  cent,  in  pekoe  bloom  tea  l)y  this  process. 
BattBTBhall  employs  10  grammFS  of  tea,  and  saturates  the  distillate 
wltll  caleiimi  chloride  berore  ag^ta^g  with  ether.  A  good  sample  of  black 
to>  yielded  0-S7  i>er  oent.  of  volatile  oil  whan  oxamLned  b;  this  mcthoit. 

Tw  4il  is  a  briglit  fellow  lii^oid,  which  darkens  and  reBinifies  on  expoanre  to 
Iha  air  for  a  few  days,  and  turua  reddish  bmwn  wili  nitric  acid.  Even  on 
tlie  atiUPDUB  distillate  from  tea  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  loses  its 
oJojir,  and  little  or  110  oil  can  then  be  separated  from  it  by  other, 
and  arnn  if  the  diatilkte  bo  kept  in  cloaed  vessels  the  aroma  is  aoon  lost. 
ThiMB  GkIs  expUin  the  fact  tliat  tea  leavos  lose  their  bouquet  by  age  or 
wcpwue, 

Qnercitrin  and  Quercitin,  stateil  by  Rlaai  wetz  to  bo  present  in 
tat,  are  desoribi'd  in  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  pag(<  341, 

BoBUD  Acid,  C,H,aOg,  according  to  Kochledec  {Annaleii,  liiii.  202), 
ailfti  to  the  extent  of  D'l  to  0'2  per  conL  In  black  tea.  It  is  prepared  by 
pnefj^tating  a  boiling  infusion  of  tea  with  acetate  of  lead,  ncutraliaing  the 
filtOMd.  liquid  nith  ammonia,  auapeiiding  the  washed  precipitate  in  alisolnto 
Nieohiil,  and  decomposing  it  by  suliihurottod  hydrogen.  The  Hltrato  ta 
•raponted  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  and  the  reeidual  boheic  aciil  pnriQed  by 
nMlntion  in  water,  kc.  It  is  a  yellow  tesinons  body,  melting  at  100°  to  n 
tcmdou*  manner,  and  dccompawd  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  extremely  aotublo 
In  wat«r  and  alcohol,  and  giving  a  brown  ooloration  but  no  precipitate  with 
fcrria  ohloride.     The  aalu  are  mostly  insolublu  and  amorphous. 

*  Eder"!  figntea  tor  ininemi  matters  soluble  in  water  are  eoDsiilerabiy  lower 
ibau  any  other  obnenret,  ami  his  proportion  of  inaoluhlu  matters  i»  in  excess 
aadof  aolnblo  in  deQeieney  of  those  nsaallj  recorded.     His  tannin,  which  waa 
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The  following  analyses  by  Y.  K  o  z  a  i  {Bulletin,  No.  7,  Imperial 
College  of  Agriculture,  Japan)  have  a  special  value  owing  to  the 
author's  knowledge  of  tea  manufacture.  Special  precautions  were 
taken  in  sampling  the  leaves  to  ensure  strictly  parallel  specimens 
being  taken.     The  figures  refer  to  the  moisture-hee  leaves  in  each 


case  :- 


I  Unprepared 
Leaves. 


Oreen 
Tea. 


mack 
Tea. 


Caffeine  or  thelue, 

Ether-extract, 

Hot-water  extract, 

Tannin  (at  gallotannic  acid), 

other  nitrogen-free  extract, 

Crude  protein, 

Crude  fibre,      .... 

Aah 

Albuminoid  nitrogen,  . 
Caffeine  nitrogen,  . 
Amido-nitrogen,    . 
Total  nitrogen,     . 


3-80 
6*40 
60-tf7 
12-«1 
27-86 
87*38 
10-44 
4-97 

411 
0-96 

o-«i 

6-«7 


3-20 

8-80 

6-52 

6-82 

53-74 

47-21 

10-64 

4-flO 

81-48 

85-» 

87-48 

88-90 

10-06 

10-07 

4*92 

4-9S 

3-94 

411 

0-08 

0-96 

118 

1-16 

0-99 

6-2S 

The  proportion  of  ash  found  by  Kozai  is  remarkably  low,  but  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  this  is  characteristic  of  Japanese  teas, 
since  some  analyses  byJ.  Takayama  {Client,  News, L  299)  show 
the  same  peculiarity. 

An  analysis  of  the  so-called  "  flower  of  tea,"  consisting  of  the 
hairs  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  tea-plant,  has  been  published  by  T. 
B.  Groves  {Year-Book  Pharm,,  1876,  page  610). 

James  Bell  {Foods,  i.  6)  gives  the  following  figures  as 
illustrating  the  composition  of  fair  representatives  of  black  and 
green  teas  of  commerce  ;^ — 

determined  by  precipitation  with  cupric  acetate,  is  unusually  low.  Of  the 
extract,  from  15  to  16  per  cent  was  precipi table  by  strong  alcohol.  A  nitrogen 
determination  on  the  precipitate  gave  a  result  corresponding  to  about  12  per 
cent,  of  albuminous  matters,  and  the  difference  was  regarded  as  gummy  sub- 
stances. The  chlorophyll,  wax,  and  resin  were  extracted  by  ether  from  the 
insoluble  matter,  after  drying,  and  the  residual  cellulose  purified  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid,  potash,  and  alcohoL 

^  It  is  evident  that  in  these  analyses  some  constituent  was  determined  by 
difference,  but  it  is  not  stated  which.  Nor  does  Bell  state  the  method  used 
for  determining  the  tannin,  the  figurea  for  which  are  highly  improbable, 
while  other  of  his  deaoriptiona  are  incomplete  or  obecure. 
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Moisture, 

Caffeine, 

Albmnio,  insoluble, 

Albumin,  soluble, 

SrtnctiTe  by  alcohol,  containing  nitrogenous  matter, . 

Dextrin  or  gum, 

Pectin  and  pectic  acid, 

Tannin, 

Chlorophyll  and  resin, 

Cellulose  and  insoluble  colouring  matter, 

Ash, 


Congou 
(Black). 


8-20 

3*24 

17-20 

•70 

6-79 

2-60 
16-40 

4-60 
34-00 

6-27 


100-00 


Young  Hyson 
(Green). 


6-96 

2-38 

16-83 

•80 

7-06 
•50 

3-22 
27-14 

4*20 
25-90 

6-07 


100-00 


The  following  figures  are  given  by  J.  P.  Battershall  {Food 
Adulteration^  page  28)  as  the  results  of  the  analysis  by  American 
chemists  of  samples  representing  2414  packages  of  Indian  tea,  a 
class  remarkable  for  their  general  strength,  high  quality,  and  freedom 
from  adulteration : — 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

Moisture,  . 

5*83  per  cent. 

6-32  per  cent. 

5-94  per  cent. 

Insoluble  leaf, . 

47-12       „ 

65-87 

61-91       „ 

Extract,     .... 

37-80       „ 

40-36 

38-84 

Tannin 

13-04       „ 

18-87        „ 

16-32 

Caffeine  or  theine,  . 

1-88       „ 

3*24        „ 

2-74        „ 

Ash:— Total,    . 

6-05 

6-02 

6-61        „ 

Soluble  in  water,    . 

3-12 

4-28        „ 

3-52        „ 

Insoluble  in  acid,  . 

0-12        „ 

0-30       „ 

0-18       „ 

The  following  figures,  obtained  by  C.  M.  C  a  i  n  e  s  in  the  author's 
laboratory,  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  first 
parcel  of  Noted  tea  ever  imported  into  England  :^ — Moisture,  8*36 

^  Natal  tea  must  not  be  mistakon  for  the  so-called  "Gape  tea"  and 
"Bush  tea,"  consisting  of  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  certain  species  of 
Cfffdopia.  According  to  H.  G.  Greenish  {Pharm,  J<mr.,[3i  ^*  ^^>  ^^^i 
832),  Cape  tea  is  destitute  of  caffeine  or  other  alkaloid,  but  contains  a 
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per  cent. ;  insoluble  matter,  51*96  ;  hot- water  extract  (complete), 
39-68;  tannin  by  PbAg,  8-33;  tannin  by  CuAg,  8*50;  caffeine 
by  PbAg  and  chloroform,  2*85  ;  total  ash,  6*14  ;  soluble  ash, 
3*56  ;  alkalinity  (KgO)  of  soluble  ash,  1*15  per  cent. 

Tlie  Moisture  contained  in  commercial  tea  varies  within  some- 
what wide  limits  (4'2  to  10*8  per  cent.) ;  but  the  range  is  far  less 
when  teas  of  the  same  class  are  compared.  Thus  G.  W.  W  i  g  n  e  r 
{PJiarm.  Jour,,  [3],  vi.  361)  found  that  hyson  and  gunpowders,  both 
of  which  are  highly-dried  teas,  contained  the  smallest  proportions 
of  moisture  (4*84  to  6'55  per  cent),  and,  after  drying  at  100°, 
absorbed  from  6*04  to  6*98  per  cent,  of  water  on  exposure  to  air. 
Congou  teas  showed  in  their  original  condition  an  average  of  8 '50 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  never  wholly  regained  their  original 
weight  on  exposure  to  air  after  drying  at  100°.  The  average  pro- 
portion of  moisture  in  commercial  tea  is  about  7 '7  per  cent.,  and 
the  usual  range  between  7  and  9  per  cent. 

Caffeine  or  Thbine.  The  proportion  of  alkaloid  present  in  tea 
varies  considerably,  the  general  range  being  from  3*0  to  4*0  per  cent ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Paul  and  Cownley  (page  492)  show  that  in 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  the  proportion  is  more  frequently  above 
4  per  cent,  than  below  that  figure;  and  in  a  special  sample  of 
Himalayan  tea,  Zoller  found  as  much  as  4'94  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  in 
addition  to  a  small  proportion  of  what  was  apparently  theobromine. 
Unfortunately,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  published  determina- 
tions of  caffeine  are  quite  unreliable  (see  page  484),  and,  indeed, 
the  low  figures  recorded  suffice  to  indicate  their  inaccuracy ;  and 
lience  any  deductions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  tea  to 
the  proportion  of  alkaloid  present  must  be  received  with  great 
caution.  The  proportion  of  caffeine  is  not  generally  considered  to 
have  any  direct  relation  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  tea,  and 
the  tea-taster  takes  no  cognisance  of  it.  The  results  of  J.  F. 
G  e  i  s  1  e  r  (page  506)  tend  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  caffeine 
which  passes  into  the  infusion  has  a  relation  to  the  quality  of  the 
tea,  the  superior  qualities  giving  up  their  alkaloid  to  water  more 
perfectly  than  the  inferior ;  but  as  the  whole  of  Geisler*s  figures  for 
caffeine  (1*15  to  3 '50  per  cent.)  are  probably  below  the  truth,  too 

glucosidal  body  called  cyclopin,  C^^^Oi^f  similar  to  cinchona- 
novatannic  acid,  and  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acid,  glucose, 
and  a  substance  of  the  formula  O19H22O10,  closely  resembling  cinchona -nova- 
red.  Greenish  also  found  a  crystalline  substance  exhibiting  a  green  fluorescence 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  probably  identical  with  the  cyclopic  acid 
previously  described  by  A.  H.  Church  {CJum.  Ncws^  xxii,  2);  and  like- 
wise a  third  substance  analogous  to  cyclopin,  and  apparently  an  oxidation- 
product  of  that  body.  Cape  tea  yielded  the  author  80  per  cent,  of  extract, 
and  on  ignition  left  8*7  per  cent,  of  an  ash  containing  manganese. 
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much  stress  must  not  be  ]aid  on  this  conclusion;*  nnd  the  sama 
lemarlE  ia  applicable  to  the  proposition  of  P.  Dvorkovitch,  that 
the  higher  thu  proportion  of  ulkaloid  bears  to  tliat  of  the  loimin 
and  fennenlation-products,  the  more  valuable  is  the  tea.  This 
Toned  from  16-0:84  to  24'5  :75-5,  the  porcentt^e  of  alkaloid  in 
the  t«i  itself  ranging  from  S'li  to  3'45  per  cent. 

Chlorophyll.  When  either  green  or  black  tea  ia  boiled  with 
alcohol  or  chloroform  a  solution  of  o  more  or  leas  grass^een 
colour  ia  obtained,  owing  to  the  extraction  of  chlorophyll.  E.  B. 
Ken  rick  states  that  cheap  block  teas  yield  less  chlorophyll 
than  till!  better  kinds,  and  believes  that  a  distinction  of  practical 
value  might  probably  be  baaed  on  a  colorinietric  det^rminalion. 

ExTRiOT.  By  the  torm  "  extract,"  when  used  in  reference  to  tea 
analysis,  is  undcretood  the  sum  of  the  soluble  matters  extracted  from 
the  leaf  by  boiling  water.  It  includes  cafTeiue,  tannin,  albuminous 
matters,  gum,  dextrin,  colouring  m.Btter,  mineral  matter,  &c., 
besides  otJier  less  important  constituents,  such  aa  gallic  acid, 
hohoic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  quercetin,  which  substances  ore 
present  in  comparative  small  quantity,  if  at  all. 

The  proportion  of  extractive  matter  yielded  necessarily  varies 
with  the  method  used  to  exhaust  the  t«a,  and  is,  of  course,  higher 
when  the  tea  is  powdered  and  the  treatment  with  water  long  con- 
tinued and  carried  to  an  extreme  than  when  the  wbole  leaves  are 

id  and  the  t«a  simply  infused  in  boiling  water.  The  latter 
method  commends  itself  when  the  object  ia  to  study  the  cbamctor 
of  tlie  infueiou  likely  to  be  yielded  in  practice,  while  the  former 
phm  gives  more  information  when  the  objection  ia  the  detection  of 
adulteralioD. 

Aa  interesting  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  methoda  has 
been  made  by  J.  F.  G  o  i  e  I  e  r,  who  haa  published  an  extensive 
series  of  analyses  of  tens  obtained  direct  from  American  importora 
and  wholesale  houses  (Amertean  Grocer,  Oct.  33,  1384  ;  Analyst, 
ix.  220;  Prescott's  Organic  Attalyeix,  page  505  el  wjj.).  The 
following  table  by  Goisler  shows  the  proportions  of  extract,  tannin, 
caffeine,  and  ash  which  passed  into  eoiution  when  various  repre- 
smlRtive  commercial  t«as  were  infuaed  under  precisely  the  same 
Ooaditions  by  pouring  on  the  leaves  100  times  their  weight  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  allowing  the  liquor  to  "  draw  "  for  ten 
minutes.  Tlie  ratio  whicli  the  dissolved  constituent  bore  to  the 
total  is  also  given. 

In  a  priTBle  coiomiinication  to  Ihn  author,  Mr  Geinler  statas  that  tho 
cafinna  wu  detennined  bj  miiia^  tbe  conctiitrated  decoction  with  magnesia 
I  »uid,    and    Bxhttiwting    tho    diy  misturc    with    chlorofomi    (cQtniiBro 

p  4ee). 
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t  Tbe  determiuaCioiu  ol  Unnln  won  nuds  bj  Uie  LOwoDttuJ  metbod,  ticept  Id  >  (ew 
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I  Thla  umpts  li  comldsred  bj  Oeliler  to  bate  been  adultenited,  tboogh  Iti  kpiiatnna 
did  not  indicate  uij  idmlitim  with  eihaiuted  learei.— (FTivate  Commimleillan  to 
Aathor.) 

A  comparison  of  tiiese  figures  sliows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fiuei 
teas  yield  to  hot  water  larger  proportions  of  extract,  caffeine,  and 
ash  than  the  inferior  qualities.  On  an  average,  the  ash  of  the 
extract  exceeds  by  0'62  pet  cent,  the  "soluble  ash"  obtained  by 
treating  the  ash  of  the  entire  tea  with  water.  The  proportion  of 
tannin  rises  and  falls  with  tliat  of  the  extract,  and  the  ratio  which 
the  dissolved  extract  and  tamkin  bear  to  the  total  has  a  notable 
relation  to  the  price  of  the  tea. 

By  the  same  method  of  10  minutes  infusion  in  boiling-hot 
water,  E.  B.  Kenrick  {Bulletin  No.  24,  Laboratory  of  Inland 
Kevenuo  Department^  Canada)  obtained  the  following  average 
results  from  commercial  samples  of  tea : — 
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D  these  figures  it  appears  that  congou  teas  yield  leas  extract 
than  green  and  Japan  teas,  wlijle  Assam  and  Ceylon  teas  yield 
interniediatfi  results.  Not  only  do  the  Japan  and  green  teas  yield 
more  soIuLie  tannin  tlian  tlie  blo^^k,  tut  the  proportion  of  tannin 
to  the  whole  extract  is  greater  in  the  fomier  kinds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  black  teas  appear  to  yield  more  soluble  caffeine  than  the 
Japan  and  green  teas, 

The  following  figures  by  Geisler  show  the  influence  of  the 
time  allowed  for  iufueion  upon  the  proportion  of  the  constituents 
dissolved,  and  the  difference  in  the  result  caused  bj  Kubstituliiig  New 
York  water  (Croton  Rivet,  of  4'96  degrees  hardness  jier  100,000)  for 
distilled  water.  In  each  case  the  lea  used  was  the  finest  Formosa 
Oolong,  and  it  was  infused  in  100  parts  of  IwUing  water: — 
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'  From  these  reaulta  it  appears  that  infusion  in  distilled  water  for 
.  3  minutes  is  insufficient,  but  in  5  minutes  practically  as  good  a 
Tcanlt  is  obtained  as  in  a  longer  time,  without  so  much  astringent 
■  nutlei  being  extracted.  When  Croton  water  is  used,  10  roinutea 
gives  (V  materially  better  result,  so  far  as  cafl'eine  and  extract  are 
ooncemed,  while  the  proportion  of  tannin  is  not  increased  in  the 
sane  proportion.  In  all  these  experiments  the  volatile  oil  is  left 
out  of  considuration,  though  it  is  to  this  constituent  that  the  flavour 
and  aroma  of  llie  tea  is  due,  and  on  these  characters  the  commercial 
value  of  the  tea  materially  depcnils.  Tlie  lannin  and  extractive 
matter  impart  astringency,  strength,  and  l>ody  to  the  infusion. 
Caffeine,  Iming  almost  tasteless,  is  not  taken  into  account  by  tea- 
ta»t«r8,  though  physiologically  it  is  the  most  important  constituent 
of  ten. 

/n  tmting  tea,  it  is  usual  to  infuse  the  weight  of  a  sixpenny 
piece  (43  grains)  of  the  sample  in  3^  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  to  pour  off  the  infusion  after  standing  from  3  to  6  minutes, 
to   the   practice  of  the   tastflr.     The  infusion  is  not 
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swallowed,  and,  of  course,  no   sugar  or  milk  is  added.     In  the 
process  of  manufacture,  the  different  sized  leaves  are  separated  by 
sifting,   and  thus  broken  leaves  and  dust   are  obtained,  which, 
though  yielding  a  strong  infusion,  will  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate. 
Broken  or  powdered  tea  loses  its  aroma  more  rapidly  than  whole- 
leaf  tea.     Hence,  in  judging  of  the  commercial  value  of  a  tea,  the 
appearance  of  the  leaf  and  extent  to  which  it  is  damaged  are  taken 
into  account  as  well   as   the   characters   of  the   infusion.      The 
infusion  is  judged  by  its  strength  or  astringency,  its  flavour,  its 
colour,  and  its  odour.     The  strength  and  flavour  are  dependent 
on  the  age,  and  consequently  the  size  of  the  leaf,  and  the  time 
the  tea  has  been  kept  since  its  manufacture.     A  chemical  analysis 
will  indicate  the  strength,  but  not  the  flavour  of  the  infusion,  and 
hence  is  of  little  use  in  the  valuation  of  high-priced  teas ;  but  as 
in  medium  and  low-priced  teas  the  strength  is  of  as  great  or  more 
importance  than  the  flavour,  a  chemical  analysis  will,  in  such  cases, 
go  far  to  indicate  the  commercial  value  of  the  tea.     The  opinion 
formed  of  a  tea  by  a  professional  taster  is  sometimes  very  different 
from  that  to  which  a  chemical  examination  would  lead.^ 

It  is  comparatively  unusual  for  unmixed  tea  of  any  kind  to  be 
sold  retail.  Blending  of  several  kinds  is  very  generally  practised, 
and  when  conducted  judiciously  materially  improves  the  character 
of  the  tea. 

^  In  1874,  the  author  submitted  to  two  tea-tasters  of  considerable  experience 
a  series  of  samples  which  he  had  specially  prepared  to  test  their  ability  to 
recognise  adulterations  of  tea  by  the  taste.  The  following'  were  the  opinions 
expressed : — 


Nature  of  Sample. 


No.  1.  70  per  cent,  of  No.  2 
and  30  per  cent,  oxhausted 
and  redricd  leaves. 

No.  2.  Genuine  black  tea  of 
fair  quality. 

No.  3.  No.  2  somewhat 
crushed. 


No.  4.  80  per  cent,  of  No.  2 
and  20  per  cent,  of  ex- 
liausted  leaves,  to  which 
a  little  NaoCOs  was  added 
while  rediying. 

No.  6.  80  per  cent,  of  No^  2. 
20  per  cent  of  exhausted 
leaves,  and  a  little  cate- 
chu. 


A's  Opinion. 


Tasted  **  washed-out ; "  no 
doubt  from  presence  of 
exhausted  leaves. 


Genuine. 


Mixed      with      exhausted 
loaves. 


Genuine;  better  tea  thau 
No.  3. 


A  washed-out  tea  to  which 
some  astringent  matter 
had  been  added. 


B's  Opinion. 


Very  poor ;  contained  many 
cdiausted  leaves ;  ranked 
fifth. 

Passed  pure ;  ranked /nt 


Would  have  been  the  best, 
but  lacks  strength,  and  ii 
therefore  suggestive  of 
exhausted  leaves.  Banked 
third. 

Not  pure,  but  very  slightly 
adulterated  with  ex- 
hausted leaves.  Banked 
fourth. 


Passed  pure,  and  ranked 
second. 
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Before  the  passing  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  of  1873,  tea 
was  subject  to  adulterations  of  tie  grossest  kind,^  most  o(  which 
wore  practised  prior  to  importation.  By  tho  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1875,  iirovision  was  made  for  the  examination  of  tea  hy 
the  Custom  House,  and  the  exportation  or  destruction  of  very  had 
pwcels.^  H«ncB  the  tea  now  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia  rarely 
adulterated  in  the  gross  manner  which  waa  formerly  common,^ 

The  adultflranta  of  tea  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
following  font  heads: — 1,  Mineral  additions  used  fer  incrmaing 
weight  or  bulk ;  such  as  annd,  magnetic  iron  ore.  brass  filings. 
2.  Oi;gauic  additioua  used  for  increasing  weight  or  bulk ;  such  as 
previously  infused  leaves,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea 
plant,  as  slow,  older,  willow,  &c.  3.  Adulterants  used  for  im- 
porting fictitious  strength,  by  increasing  the  astringency  or  deepen- 
ing ths  colour  of  tho  infusion;  as  catechu,  sodium  carbonate,  borax. 
4.  Fncings and  colouring  materials;  as  steatite,  prussian  blue,  indigo, 
turmeric,  graphite,  &c. 

The  practice  of  facing  tea,  formerly  very  common,  is  now  con- 
fined bo  certain  kinds  of  green  tea,  os]}cciaUy  gunpowder,  and  tho 

'By section 6 of  31  George  I.  caji.  30,  theajlulttraEionof  tea bj  terra japonioa 
(Mtocliu),  leavM  other  than  leaves  of  tea,  or  nay  other  iogredienu  whatever, 
was  punuluihle  by  furfeitare  and  H  fine  of  £100.  By  seutiozi  11  of  i  George  II. 
cap.  14,  >  pen^ty  of  £10  was  iiupoBed  for  the  sale  of  every  pound  oF  tua  whicb 
was  mixed,  coloured,  atained,  or  dyed  with  terra  jupouiea,  sugar,  molasses, 
olay,  lagwood,  or  with  any  other  iDgredieDta  or  tnatcriala  nhataoever. 

■Ou  May  9,  1B91,  W.  Cohden  Samuel,  the  chief  ehemivt  in  the  Custom 
Bouoo  Laboratory,  reported  that  437  sampI«B  had  been  analysed  during  the 
ytar  1890,  vi;i.: — 81  samples  green  laced  tea;  10  green  not-Faeod  tea:  SO  green 
caper  lea  i  IGiblackcoogou  tea  ;  64  black  dust  tea  j  and29saDipleBof  siftings. 
Of  thwe,  3S1  samples  were  found  on  analysis  to  be  satisfactory.  Oftheremain- 
iag  GS  ssmples,  representing  GIS  packsges  of  doubtful  and  unEonnd  teas,  1 
■amplo,  representJDg  G  packages,  was  admitteil  to  hooie  coueumption  ;  11 
MmplM,  representing  301  packages,  were  restricted  to  exportation,  owing  to 
ths  presence  of  exhausted  leaves,  damage,  or  other  causes  witliin  the  Act ;  8 
■onplM,  representing  139  packages,  were  refuaed  admisaioa,  as  unlit  for  hnman 
fowl ;  and  9  samples,  representing  7t  packages,  wore  on  analysis  found  to  be 
tSM  that  had  ptevionsly  been  imported,  andardored  to  be  exported.  They  wore 
this  yair  reimported  and  relabelled  as  new  season's  teas.  Thia  fact,  with  ths 
RQalj^s,  «as  reported  to  tho  Board  of  Customa,  and  tho  whole  of  the  parcel  of 
71  |W£kages  was  ordered  to  be  seized  under  the  Merchundiae  Murks  Act. 

'This  (talement  does  sot  apply  to  all  couDtrici.  As  ^cl^cully  as  I88S, 
Wanda  and  Wiorogorski  dosoribed  various  adulterations  thoy  had  met 
irtth  in  teasolil  in  Warsuw.  Bukowski  and  Alekssudrow  in  the  same 
year  (oand  as  much  as  40  i-ei  cent,  of  ash  in  tcu,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  brass- llUiigs  in  one  sample. 
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mineral  additions  for  increasing  weight  or  bulk  no  longer  include 
(so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned)  considerable  pro- 
portions of  magnetic  iron  ore,  &c.,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

For  the  detection  of  mineral  adulterants,  and  to  obtain  certain 
other  knowledge,  the  tea  should  be  ignited,  and  the  proportions  of 
ash  soluble  in  water  and  acid  determined.  In  practice  this  is  best 
effected  by  igniting  6  grammes  of  the  tea,  in  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial condition,  in  platinum,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 
When  the  carbon  is  burnt  off,  the  ash  will  have  a  distinct  green 
colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  manganate.  The  ash  is  weighed 
and  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue 
washed,  ignited,  moistened  with  ammonium  carbonate,  very  gently 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  difference  between  the  weight  now 
found  and  that  of  the  total  ash  gives  that  of  the  ash  soluble  in 
waier}  The  insoluble  ash  is  next  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  hot  water,  filtered,  and  the  insoluble 
residue  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  consists  of  extraneous 
siliceous  matter,  such  as  sand,  fragments  of  quartz,  &a,  and  in- 
soluble silicates,  such  as  steatite  from  the  facing  of  gunpowder  tea. 
If  titanic  iron  sand  be  present,  some  of  it  will  almost  certainly 
remain  undissolved,  and  present  the  appearance  of  jet-black 
magnetic  particles.^ 

The  solution  of  the  ash  soluble  in  water  should  be  titrated  with 

^  If  preferred,  the  weight  of  the  soluble  ash  can  be  ascertained  directly,  by 
evaporating  the  solution  and  weighing  the  residue. 

^  The  adulteration  of  tea  with  magnetic  matter,  formerly  (in  the  experience 
of  the  author)  very  common,  is  now  apparently  nearly  obsolete,  a  clear  proof  that 
the  mineral  admixtures  were  not  due  to  accidental  causes.  Magnetic  matter 
is  best  detected  by  reducing  10  grammes  of  the  tea  to  powder  and  spreading  it 
in  a  thin  layer  on  a  sheet  of  smooth  paper.  A  magnet  or  electro-magnet  is 
then  applied  to  the  under-side  of  the  paper  and  moved  laterally,  with  its  poles 
in  contact  with  the  x>aper.  Any  magnetic  matter  may  thus  be  readily  drawn 
out  and  separated  from  the  tea.  It  is  next  boiled  with  water  for  a  few  minutes 
to  detach  adherent  organic  particles,  and  the  water  decanted.  The  residue  is 
then  dried  and,  weighed,  and  examined  under  the  microscope  as  an  opaque 
object.  If  it  consists  of  magnetic  oxide  or  titanate  of  iron,  crystalline  facets 
will  probably  be  apparent,  the  bulk  of  the  object  having  a  jet-black  colour. 
Metallic  iron  would  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  ferruginous  minerals 
by  its  solubility  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '2)  with  evolution 
of  red  fumes,  and  by  its  precipitating  metallic  copper  from  a  warm  and  slightly 
acidulated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate. 

The  weighing  of  the  matter  actually  extracted  by  a  magnet  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  estimation  of  the  iron  eidsting  in  the  tea.  Tea  naturally 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  iron,  but  it  only  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  ash,  or  about  0*18  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tea.  Of  course 
the  iron  in  this  form  is  not  affected  by  a  magnet,  the  use  of  which  has  the 
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lyl-orange  or  litmus  and  standard  acid,  the  volume  used  being 
calculated  to  its  equiTnlent  of  potassium  oxide  (1  c.c.  of  yj)  acid 
=  0'00471  gramrae  of  KgO). 

The  analyses  of  a  very  large  number  of  teas  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  soluble  ash  and  its  alkalinity  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
leayes,  the  6gurea  yielded  being  highest  with  young  leaves  and 
teas  of  high  quality.  The  t^tal  ash  uf  absolutely  pure  tea  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeds  6  per  cent.,  but  some  licence  must  he  niluweJ  in 
dealing  with  commercial  samples.  Hene«  in  1874,  t!ie  Society  of 
Public  Analysis  suggested  8  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  limit  of 
total  ash  allowable  in  tea,  of  which  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  should 
ba  soluble  in  water.  These  figures  refer  to  tea  previously  dried  at 
100",  and  as  the  proportion  of  water  usually  lies  between  7  and 
8  per  cent.,  the  corresponding  limits  for  tea  in  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial condition  will  be  7"40  and  2'77  per  cent,  respectively. 

Somewhat  more  recently  (1876),  G,  W,  Wigner  {Plianu 
Jour.,  [3],  vi,  262,  281)  obtained  the  following  average  results  by 
the  wittlysis  of  sixty-seven  samples  of  commercial  tea  takea  from  the 
original  chests.  The  samples  embraced  forty-one  of  ordinary 
character,  eighteen  special  teas  of  high  price,  and  nine  samples  of 
caper.  Wigner  regarded  and  described  these  last  as  "genuine," 
(tod  they  were  clearly  free  from  any  large  proportion  of  mineral 
adulterants,  but  the  author  strongly  questions  whether  any  specimen 
whatever  of  caper  tea  really  deserves  the  description  of  "  genuine." 
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In  1873  anJ  187*  tho  author  freqaently  found  from  B  to  8  per  cent,  ot 
magnetic  mittter  to  cap^r  tea,  and  at  that  lime  the  use  of  tho  mugnot  (or  its 
wdU  known  to,  and  habitaoUy  practised  by,  the  trade. 
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The  ash  of  these  sixty-seven  samples  of  tea  had  the  following 
average  composition : — 


Including 
Silica,  <fcc 

ExcludTe 
of  Silica,  Ac. 

Siliceous  matter, 

Soluble  in  acid, 

Soluble  in  water, 

7-96  per  cent. 
87-64 
64-50 

...   percoii 
40-79       „ 
69-21 

100-00  per  cent. 

100-00  per  cent 

Alkalinity  of  soluble  ash,  as  E^O,    . 

25-09  per  cent 

27-26  per  cent 

James  Bell  {Foods,  i.  29,  31)  has  published  figures  agreeing 
with  those  of  Wigner.  The  proportion  of  soluble  ash  in  genuine 
teas  analysed  by  Bell  ranged  from  2'8  to  4*2  per  cent,  (calculated 
on  the  moisture-free  tea),  the  proportion  being  usually  between  3*2 
and  3*6  per  cent  In  one  instance  only  did  the  soluble  ash  fall 
below  3  per  cent.,  and  in  that  case  the  deficiency  was  very  trifling, 
the  proportion  being  2*97  per  cent.  The  alkalinity  of  the  soluble 
ash  of  the  teas  examined  by  Bell  ranged  from  1"30  to  1*91  per 
cent,  of  KgO.  In  only  one  case  did  the  total  ash  reach  8  per  cent, 
while  the  insoluble  siliceous  matter  exceeded  1  per  cent,  in  a  few 
instances  only.  BelFs  results  are  fairly  in  accordance  with  the  wide 
experience  of  the  author  (see  Cfiem,  News,  xxix.  167,  189,  221).^ 

^  The  following  results  of  partial  analyses  of  average  samples  of  commercial 
black  teas,  as  ordinarily  imported,  have  been  communicated  to  the  author  by 
M.  J.  Sheridan,  Assistant  Chemist  in  H.M.  Customs  Laboratory.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  undried  tea  : — 


Description  of  Tea. 

Ash. 

Extract;  on 
Whole 
Leavea. 

Total. 

Soluble  in 
Water. 

Siliceous 
Matter. 

Indian  :— 

Orange  Pekoe,  . 
Assam  Pekoe,   . 
Souchong, 
Pekoe  Souchong, 

Cbylon  :— 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe, 
Ceylon  Pekoe,  . 
Souchong, 

Japan :— 
Slftings, 

Java  :— 

C^jugou,     .... 
Cungou,     .... 

China  :— 

Kaisow  Congou, 

Common  Congou,     . 

Souchong, 

Oolong,     .... 

Flowery  Pekoe, 

Port  Natal :— 

Congou,    .... 

5-40 
610 
5-70 
6-75 

5-50 
5-40 
B-60 

612 

5-60 
7-65 

6-70 
5-86 
6-60 
6-66 
6*46 

6-66 

8-20 
3-30 
315 
8-26 

3-20 
3-35 
3-40 

815 

3-05 
8-75 

3-26 
2-96 
3-06 
8-20 
3*05 

810 

0-45 
0-90 
0-flO 
0-70 

0-20 
0-26 
0-30 

0-95 

0-50 
1-05 

0-50 
1-00 
0-66 
0-70 
0-56 

0-45 

40-49 
39-32 
39*44 
38-78 

42-90 
38-24 
37-98 

29-80 

34-60 
30-72 

82-95 

3in 

83-57 
34-10 
3570 

84-80 

EXHAUSTED  TEA   LEAVES. 
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In  certain  caeea  n  high  sotuble  ash  does  not  mrlicate  a  high 
qo&lity  of  tea.  Tliis  happens  when  the  ash  contains  a  notable  pro- 
pottion  of  aodiuin  diloriUe,  owing  to  the  tea  having  hcen  damaged 
by  sea-water  and  redried.  The  ash  of  pure  tea  contains  only  a 
trifliDg  proportion  of  aodiuni,  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
chlorine  docs  not  exceed  I'l  per  cent,  equivalent  to  about  1'8 
(jf  eoclium  chloride,  representing  O'lOS  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  tea.  "VVigner  {Pharm.  Jnur.,  [3],  vi.  i03)  found  308 
per  cent,  of  sodium  cliloride  in  tea  which  had  been  a  fortnight 
under  eea-water  and  completely  soaked,  and  0'17  and  0'23  in 
Eamples  which  had  been  slightly  moistened. 

Preaioueli/  infufed  or  exhausted  leaves  are  among  the  adultera- 
tions of  tea  most  difficiUt  to  detect,  especially  when  present  only 
in  moderate  proportion.  The  sophistication  of  tea  in  this  manner 
waa  formerly  extensively  practised  in  England,  the  exhausted 
leaves  being  treated  with  gum  or  other  matters,  and  rolled  and 
redried  so  os  to  resemble  genuine  tea.' 

The  treatment  of  tea  with  hot  water  necessarily  resulta  in  the 
removal  of  certain  of  the  ash-constituents,  especially  the  potasEJuni 
salts  of  organic  acids.  Hence  the  eshaiisted  leaves  will  contain  a 
smaller  proportion  of  total  ash,  and  especially  of  ash  soluble  in 
wuter.  The  e3t«nt  of  the  change  produced  by  infusion  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  exhaustion.  The  author 
found  in  a  mixture  of  infused  leaves  from  various  teas  4-30  of 
total  ash,  of  which  0'52  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water.  James 
Boll  {AnatygU  arut  Adultera/ion  of  Foods,  I.  29)  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  n»h  of  tea-leaves  which 
bad  been  infused  in  the  ordinary  way  for  domestic  use,  and  after- 
w»da  redried  at  100" ; — 


A.in.ra«op!B. 

Total. 

Rillcnmi 
lUtten. 

S<.1nlilelD 
W»ler. 

AlluHiiJty.  u 
K,0. 

itf.ngo  Pokiit, .      . 

En«B.     .    .    . 
Bonotxnw. .     .     . 

3W 

s-ss 

z 

U-«B 

0-il 
0-lS 

Old 

'  Though  Usj  extensively  eftrriod  on  than  ffimiorty,  the  practice  of  forlryjng 
infused  tm-IoavtB  is  not  olaolcte.  Tho  infused  loa-lcavos  frotu  tho  TariuiiB 
brMd    uid   kinilrwl    shups,   uow   go  immerous   in    Lonilon,   are   regularly 
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The  total  ash  of  the  foregoing  samples  averages  4*38,  and  the 
soluble  ash  0*73  per  cent. 

Exhausted  tea-leaves  are  also  indicated  by  the  deficient  extract 
(and  consequently  high  insoluble  matter)  and  low  proportion  of 
tannin.^  As  already  stated,  the  yield  of  extract  depends  matezi- 
ally  on  the  condition  of  the  tea,  more  complete  extraction  of  the 
soluble  matters  being  effected  when  the  powdered  tea  is  used 
than  when  the  exhaustion  is  effected  on  the  leaves  in  their  comIne^ 
cial  condition.  For  the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration,  the 
powdered  tea  should  always  be  used,  or  the  results  will  not  be 
fairly  comparable. 

Tlie  determination  of  the  total  extract  and  insoluble  matter  of  tea 
is  best  effected  by  boiling  2  grammes  of  the  tea  in  a  state  of  powder 
with  100  C.C.  of  water  for  one  hour.  The  liquid  is  filtered  while 
hot,  the  residue  boiled  again  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  process 
repeated  as  long  as  colouring  matter  continues  to  be  extracted,  the 
liquid  being  poured  through  the  filter  previously  used.*  After 
cooling,  the  decoction  is  made  up  to  250  cc,  or  other  convenient 
measure,  and  an  aliquot  part  (one-fifth)  evaporated  to  dryness  for 
the  determination  of  the  extract  The  filter  and  its  contents 
should  be  dried  at  100°,  and  the  insoluble  matter  detached  and 
weighed.     Very  constant  results  are  thus  obtainable. 

The  minimum  proportion  of  extract  yielded  by  genuine  tea 
exhausted  in  a  state  of  powder  was  fixed  by  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  in  1874  at  30  per  cent.  Assuming  the  presence  of  7'5 
per  cent  of  moisture,  this  leaves  62  per  cent  for  the  maximum 
proportion  of  insoluble  matter.  This  figure  covers  almost  all  legiti- 
mate variations  in  tea,  and  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion yielded  by  green  tea,  the  insoluble  matter  from  which  averages 
42  per  cent,  while  in  black  teas  the  average  is  only  about  60  per 

bought  up  and  redried  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tea  infosed  by  tea-tasters  are 
systematically  preserved  and  sold  for  the  same  purpose. 

^  J.  M.  E  d  e  r  obtained  the  following  figures  by  the  analysis  of  teas  adul- 
terated  with  exhausted  leaves  purchased  in  small  shops  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  : — 


Tannin 
(by  CuAs). 

Extract. 

Total  ABh. 

Soluble  Aah. 

Kussian  tea,     . 
Bloom  tea, 
Bloom  tea, 

6-60 
4*91 
6-13 

18-4 
15-3 
14*6 

4-76 
8*34 
4*51 

o-ss 

0*64 
O-OO 

^  The  decoction  of  some  teas  filters  very  slowly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  strain 
the  liquid  through  fine  muslin  instead  of  filtering  it  through  paper. 
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cent.  In  the  caso  of  old-I<?af  Cungou  teas  contiumng  ranch  etollt, 
and  which  hnvo  been  stored  for  soma  time,  the  extract  may  occa- 
sionally fall  to  30  ]>er  cent,  corre-sponding  to  62^  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  matter.  In  judging  a  tea  by  the  proportion  of  extract 
or  insoluble  matter,  it  is  very  desirable,  when  possible,  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  sample.  Thus  young  leaves  (which 
are  to  some  extent  indicated  by  their  size)  yield  a  notably  higher 
ertmct  thnn  fuUy  grown  or  old  leaves,  or  specimens  containing 
a  considerable  propurtiou  of  etiilk. 

G.  Vf.  Wigner  has  recorded  the  proportions  of  extract  yielded 
by  a  sample  of  tea  in  powder  when  boiled  with  different  quantities 
of  water.  In  each  case  the  tea  was  boiled  with  the  water  under  a 
reflux  condenser  for  one  hour,  the  decoction  cooled,  filtered,  and 

fntted  to  dr3rnes3. 
Jt.   IptTtattMlnSaaputsotnUrrloIdedSt'lOpcrceat.  aleitract. 
».  „  „        100  .,  .,  MM        „ 

.C  ..         „         fiO  „  ,.  S7'66 

Dl  ,.         „         50  „  „  KHO, 

I.    Bihinited  temni  Imm  cipt.  D  la  ao     \    g.^^  1 

Even  after  four  boilings  with  20  parts  of  water,  the  tea  was  not 
completely  exhausted.  Hence  Wigner  preferred  to  determine  the 
extract  by  boiling  the  powdered  tea  once,  for  one  hour,  with  100 
parts  of  water,  instead  of  repeatedly  exhausting  with  smaller  quan- 
tidea.  Operating  in  this  manner  he  obtained  proportions  of  extract 
ranging  from  26'15  to  44'85  per  cent.,  the  average  being  35*70  per 
cent.,  containing  4'63  of  ash.^ 

77t3  determination  of  tannin  in  tea  affords  valuable  information 
reapacting  the  probable  presence  of  jtreoioudy  in/used  leat^es  or 
extraneoug  tannin  matlere,  such  as  catechu.  This  is  best  effected 
in  the  aqueous  decoction  obtained  by  exhausting  the  sample  witli 
boiling  water,  as  required  for  the  determination  of  the  extract. 

The  tannin  may  be  estimated  by  H.  R.  Procter's  modihcation 
of  Ldwenthal's  process,  as  described  in  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  page 
110.  A  volume  of  the  above  decoction,  corresponding  to  O^Oi 
gi*nune  of  ten,  may  be  taken  for  the  original  titration  with  perman- 
ganate ;  and  of  the  decoction  deprived  of  tannin  a  volume  correspond- 

I  Ths  wh  of  tho  soluble  extract  of  tea  always  exceeds  by  a  considerable 
aount  the  proportion  of  tca-Mh  soluble  in  vrKer,  doabtlen  owing  to  the 
•mioc  in  lea  of  aolublv  suits  of  otlcinm  and  msgneBinm  with  organic  adds, 

trhkh  aall"  ou  igujtiou  are  oonverted  into  culduin  carboiiate  and  en 

and  that  hecomo  iaaolable  is  water. 
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ing  to  0*080  gramme  of  tea.  The  tannin  of  tea  is  stated  by  some 
chemists  to  be  gallotannic  acid,  and  by  others  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  oak-bark.  The  reduction-equivalent  of  the  latter  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  so  that  the  weight 
of  this  substance  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  permanganate 
decolorised  gives  without  calculation  that  of  the  tannin  present 

The  process  of  fermentation  to  which  black  tea  has  been  sub- 
jected undoubtedly  causes  modification  of  the  tannin,  with  forma- 
tion of  dark-coloured  insoluble  matter.  The  author  found  that 
a  tincture  of  green  tea  precipitated  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  bluish 
black,  like  nut-galls,  while  the  tincture  of  black  tea  gave  a  green 
colour  with  iron,  just  as  catechu  does. 

A  modification  of  the  permanganate  process,  which  appears  to 
possess  some  advantages  for  the  examination  of  tea,  has  been 
described  by  P.  Dvorkovitch  (J?er.,  xxiv.  1945  ;  Jour,  CJiem, 
Soc.j  Ix.  1302),  who  aims  not  only  in  estimating  the  tannin  but 
also  the  proportion  of  fermentation-products  formed  in  the  process 
of  fermentation  to  which  black  tea  has  been  subjected.  For  this 
purpose  he  treats  10  grammes  of  finely-powdered  tea  with  three 
successive  quantities  of  200  cc.  of  boiling  water,  five  minutes 
being  allowed  for  each  digestion.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  twice 
with  200  cc.  of  water,  or  until  the  last  extract  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  free  from  colour,  when  the  decoction  is  diluted  to  1  litre. 
Forty  cc.  of  this  solution  is  then  diluted  to  500  cc  with  water, 
and  treated  with  25  cc  of  indigo-carmine  solution^  and  25  cc.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (200  grammes  of  H2SO4  per  litre).  The 
liquid  is  then  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate (containing  approximately  2*6  grammes  per  litre),  and 
of  such  strength  that  130  cc  are  equivalent  to  100  cc.  of  deci- 
normal  oxalic  acid  (6*3  grammes  crystallised  acid  per  litre).  The 
mode  of  adding  the  permanganate  is  important,  and  Dvorkovitch 
recommends  that  in  the  titration  of  the  indigo-carmine  18  cc 
should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  drops  per  second,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  rate  of  1  drop  per  second ;  and  that,  in  the  titra- 
tion of  the  tea  solution  mixed  with  indigo-carmine,  23  cc.  of  the 
permanganate  should  first  be  run  in,  the  addition  continued  at  the 
rate  of  2  to  3  drops  per  second,  and  finally  1  drop  per  second 
added  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  If  more  than  38  cc  be 
required,  a  small  quantity  of  tea  infusion  should  be  used.  To 
estimate  the  fennentation-prodtictSy  80  cc  of  the  tea  infusion  is 
mixed  with  20  cc.  of  baryta-water  (containing  4  grammes  of  baryta 

*  Prepared  by  mixing  60  grammes  of  pure  indigo-carmine  paste  with  water, 
adding  50  grammes  of  sulphorio  acid  and  1  litre  of  water,  filtering,  and  dilut- 
ing till  25  cc  require  20  cc  of  the  standard  permanganate  for  oxidation. 
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jxif  100  C.C.),  the  liquid  filtered,  and  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (rcpre- 
aenting  Oi  grarame  of  the  tea)  dilutetl  with  500  u.c.  of  wuter, 
mixed  with  25  e.c  of  dilute  Bulphuric  auid  and  25  of  the  indigo- 
carmine  sohition,  and  titrated  with  perninnga&ato,  18  c.c.  should 
be  run  in  flrat  of  all,  then  2  or  3  dropa  per  second  added,  and  finally 
1  drop  per  second  till  the  end  of  thu  reaction.  The  volnmo  of 
]«rmaiignRati9  requin^d,  less  that  reduced  by  the  indigo  solution, 
wpresonts  lliat  re<iuired  for  the  oxidation  of  the  fermentation- 
products  of  0'4  gramme  of  tea.  According  to  Dvorkovitch,  the 
joint  wdght  of  tannin  and  fermentation -products  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  tliu  weight  of  oxalic  acid  equivalent  to  the  measure  of 
permanganate  required  for  their  oxidation  by  3 1  '3,  since  63 
grammes  of  oxalic  acid  correspond,  according  to  Dvorkovitcb's 
experiments,  to  31 -3  grammes  of  tea-tannin  (as  compared  to  62'3  of 
quercitannic  acid  !).  Employing  thia  process,  he  found  from  8'84 
to  10"fi5  percent,  of  tannin,  and  from  0'90  to  1 '88  of  fermentation- 
products,  in  teas  of  the  first  crop  of  1890  ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  cofieine  to  the  total  amount  of  tannin 
BD(t  fermentation-producta,  the  more  valuable  is  the  tea. 

The  Ltiwentlial  process  distinguishes  the  tannic  acid  from  the 
small  quantity  of  gallic  acid  also  present  in  tea,  but  as  the  astnngent 
charactei  of  the  infusion  is  due  to  both  these  substances,  a  method 
which  will  estimate  the  total  amount  of  astringent  matter,  without 
diatincUon  of  its  nature,  ia  in  some  respects  preferable  to  a  process 
that  gives  merely  the  amount  of  tannin,  nhilo  ignoring  the  gallic 
Mid.  Such  a  process  was  devised  by  F.  W.  Fletcher  and  the 
autiior  in  1874  (Ckem.  iVeic*,  xsix,  169,  189),  and  was  based  on 
the  ptecipiUtion  of  the  tea  infusion  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  use 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  indicate  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  astringent  matters.  In  practice,  5 
gnmmea  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  should  be  dissolved  in 'distilled 
water,  and  diluted  to  1  litre,  and  the  solution  filtered  after  stand- 
ing. The  indicator  is  mode  by  dissolving  O'OSO  gramme  of  pure 
potassium  feiTicyanide  in  50  cc.  of  water,  and  adding  an  equal 
balk  of  strong  ammonia  solution.  This  rei^ent  gives  a  deep  red 
coloration  with  gallotannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  or  an  infusion  of  tea. 
One  drop  of  the  solution  will  detect  O'OOl  milligcammo  of  tannin, 
or  O'OOl  gramme  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  In  carrying  out 
the  process,  three  separate  quantities  of  10  c.c.  each  of  the  standard 
lead  solution  should  be  placed  in  beakers,  and  each  quantity  diluted 
to  about  100  c.c.  wiUi  boiling  water.  A  decoction  mode  from  2 
grammes  of  powdered  tea  in  250  c.c.  of  water  (the  same  as  is  used 
for  determining  the  extract)  is  added  from  a  burette,  the  first  trial 
quantity  receiving  an  addition  of  12,  the  second  15,  and  tlie  third 
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18  C.C. ;  or  if  green  tea  be  under  examination,  8,  10,  and  12  cc. 
may  be  preferably  employed.  Portions  (1  cc.)  of  these  trial 
quantities  are  passed  through  small  filters,  and  the  filtrates  tested 
with  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  solution. 

The  approximate  volume  of  tea  decoction  required  is  thus  easily 
found,  and  after  repeating  the  test  nearly  the  requisite  measure  can 
be  at  once  added.  In  this  case  about  1  cc.  of  the  liquid  should 
be  removed  with  a  pipette,  passed  through  a  small  filter,  and  drops 
of  the  filtrate  allowed  to  fall  on  to  spots  of  the  indicating  solution 
previously  placed  on  a  porcelain  slab.  If  no  pink  coloration  is 
observed,  another  small  addition  of  the  tea  decoction  is  made,  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquid  filtered  and  tested  as  before,  and  this  pro- 
cess repeated  until  a  pink  colour  is  observed.  The  greatest  delicacy 
is  obtained  when  the  drops  of  filtered  solution  are  allowed  to  fall 
directly  on  to  the  spots  of  the  indicator,  instead  of  observing  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  liquids. 

The  volume  of  tea  solution  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  1 00  cc.  of  pure 
water,  in  order  that  a  drop  may  give  a  pink  reaction  with  the  indicator, 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  total  amoimt  run  from  the  burette. 

The  foregoing  process  is  simple,  and  gives  very  concordant 
results;  but  the  repeated  filtrations  requisite  for  the  observation 
of  the  end-reaction  are  apt  to  be  tedious.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
pure  tannin  for  setting  the  lead  solution,  and  hence  it  is  preferable 
to  abandon  the  attempt  and  make  pure  lead  acetate  the  starting- 
point.  The  author  found  that  10  cc  of  the  lead  solution  would 
precipitate  0*010  gramme  of  the  purest  gallotannic  acid  he  could 
obtain.  Hence,  if  all  the  weights  and  measures  above  mentioned 
be  adhered  to,  the  number  of  cc  of  tea  decoction  required,  divided 
into  126,  will  give  the  percentage  of  tannin  and  other  precipitable 
matters  in  the  sample.  The  proportion  found  in  undried  black  tea 
by  F.  W.  Fletcher  and  the  author  ranged  from  8*5  to  11 '6  per  cent., 
with  an  average  of  10  per  cent.  A  sample  of  brown  catechu  tested 
by  the  lead  process  gave  a  result  corresponding  to  the  presence  of 
119  per  cent,  of  tannin  (stc),     (See  also  page  491.) 

Another  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  tannin  is  that 
of  J.  M.  Eder  {Dingh  Polyt  Jour,,  ccxxix.  81),  which  consists 
in  precipitating  the  boiling  decoction  of  2  grammes  of  tea  with 
excess  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  acetate.  The  precipitate 
is  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  resultant 
cupric  oxide,  CuO,  can  be  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  re-ignited  and 
weighed  as  such ;  or  re-ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  closed  crucible, 
and  thus  converted  into  an  equal  weight  of  non-hygroscopic  cuprous 
sulphide,  CugS.  The  weight  obtained,  multipHed  by  1*305,  gives 
that  of   the   tannin   precipitated.     The  method  is  said  to  give 
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reaulta  correct  to  within  0'2  to  0*3  por  cent. ;  but  any  pectous 
bodies  should  be  previoualy  separated,  if  present  in  quantity,  by 
pecipitation  with  alcohoL  By  this  method  Eder  found  an  average 
of  about  10  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  twenty-flve  eamples  of  black 
tea,  and  12  to  12^  in  green  and  yellow  tea.  S.  Janke,  by  the 
same  process,  found  from  6'9  to  9'1  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  black 
tea  (sighteen  samples),  and  6'6  to  9 '9  in  green.  Cupric  acetate  may 
be  extemporised  by  mixing  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with  excess 
of  sodium  acetate. 

C.  M,  Cuines  (page  491)  obtained  results  by  Eder's  method 
doeely  agreeing  with  those  yielded  by  the  same  samples  with  the 
lead  process,  and  hence  tlie  proportion  of  gallic  acid  in  tea  is 
probably  very  inaignificant. 

In  tbe  cose  of  caper  and  lie  teas,  the  astringency  is  often  very  h^h , 
owing  to  an  iidmisture  of  exlraneowi  tannia  mailers ;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  additions  aUbrded  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tannin  of  tea  is,  of  course,  merely  inferential.  Strong 
mfnaions  of  genuine  tea,  with  the  exception  of  some  kinds  from 
India,  are  generally  quite  clear,  and  do  not  become  muddy  on 
cooling.  Tea  adulterated  with  catechu  gives  an  infusion  which 
quickly  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  More  direct  proof  of  the 
presence  of  rateehn  may  be  aiForded  by  the  following  test  devised 
by  the  author,  which,  however,  should  always  be  applied  to  the 
suspoctdd  tea  side  by  side  with  a  genuine  specimen  : — One  gramme 
of  the  pure  tea  and  an  equal  weight  of  the  suspected  sample  are 
infused  in  100  ac.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  strained  liquid  pre- 
eipilated  while  boiling  with  a  alight  excess  of  neutral  lead  acetate. 
Twenty  cc.  of  the  filtrate  from  pure  tea  (which  should  be  colour- 
leu)  when  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (avoid- 
ing excess),  and  cautiously  heat«d,  gives  only  a  very  slight  greyish 
cloud  or  precipitate  of  reduced  silver ;  but  the  same  tea  containing 
2  per  cent  of  catechu  (purposely  added)  gives  a  copious  brownish 
precipitate,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  distinctly  yellowish  tinge.  With 
«  aomewhat  larger  proportion  of  catechu,  the  filtrate  from  the  lead 
precipitate  gives  a  bright  green  colour  on  adding  one  drop  of 
dilute  ferric  chloride,  while  the  solution  of  pure  tea  gives  only  a 
■Ught  reddish  colour  due  to  the  presence  of  acetate.  On  allowing 
this  liquid  to  stand,  the  adulterated  tea  gives  a  precipitate  of  a 
greyish  or  oliv&^reen  colour,  the  pure  tea  undergoing  no  change. 

These  tests,  which  depend  on  the  properties  of  catechuic  acid, 
together  with  the  excessive  proportion  of  astringent  matters  (as 
flbown  by  the  lead  process),  render  the  detection  of  any  co^8ido^ 
able  proportion  of  catechu  tolerably  certain ;  but  a  means  of 
detecting  small  additions  is  still  a  desideratum. 
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CAPER  AND  LIE  TEA. 


Catechu  is  usually  introduced  in  the  fotms  of  caper  and  lie  tea, 
but  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  added  in  a  separate  state,  to 
impart  additional  "roughness"  or  to  cover  the  presence  of  ex- 
hausted leaves. 

Caper  is  a  name  applied  to  tea  which  has  been  made  up  into 
small  glossy  granular  masses  by  the  aid  of  gum  or  starch.  Some 
years  ago  the  caper  tea  from  the  Canton  district  was  invariably 
adulterated  with  sandy  and  magnetic  matter,  and  often  with 
catechu  or  other  extraneous  astringents,  together  with  foreign 
leaves.^  Notwithstanding  the  conviction  of  Wigner  and  some 
other  authorities  that  genuine  caper  tea  exists,  the  author  believes 
it  to  be  invariably  a  factitious  article. 

Lie  tea  is  the  name  given  to  a  fraudulent  mixture  consisting  of 
sweepings  and  dust  of  tea  and  other  leaves,  mixed  with  clay,  sand, 
iron  ore,  &c.,  and  made  into  irregular  masses  by  means  of  gum  or 
starch.  When  put  into  hot  water,  lie  tea  disintegrates  and  falls 
to  powder.  The  iodine  test  for  starch  may  be  applied  after  acidi- 
fying the  cold  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolorising  with 
permanganate.  .  The  ash  of  lie  tea  is  sometimes  as  high  as  30  to 
40  per  cent. 

The  insoluble  matter  and  extract  of  lie  and  caper  tea  are  very 
variable ;  but  the  former,  exclusive  of  mineral  matter,  is  usually 
considerably  below  the  proportion  yielded  by  genuine  tea.  Tlie 
gum^  in  caper  tea  often  amounts  to  15  or  20  per  cent.,  while  the 
soluble  ash  is  often  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
analysis  of  factitious  tea  : — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Obserrer, 

J.Bell. 

J.  M.  Eder. 

A.B.HilL 

Description,   . 

*'  Mahloo  mixture." 

Black  tea. 

Green  tea. 

Extract, 

•  •■ 

22-40 

87-00 

TannlD, 
Total  A£h,  . 

•  •• 

9-97 

19-77 
(Catechu  detected) 
807 

Catechu 

detected. 

1210 

Magnetic  and  sandy  matter. 

4*31 

•  •• 

6-00 

Soluble  Ash,   . 

1-54 

112 

1-29 

AlkaUnity,  as  K.jO,  . 

017 

•  •• 

0-13 

^  At  the  present  time  (August  1892),  Canton  capers  are  frequently  loaded 
with  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  but  they  rarely  appear  in  the  home 
market,  being  stopped  by  the  Customs,  or  purposely  imported  for  future  ex- 
portation (M.  J.  Sheridan). 

*  The  gum  is  determined  by  concentrating  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  tea 
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The  following  analyses  of  samples  of  spurious  tea,  received  from 
tfhe  U.S.  Consuls  at  Canton  and  Nagasaki,  are  by  J.  P.  Batter- 
shall  {Food  Adtdteration,  page  28).  No.  1  consisted  of  partially 
exhausted  and  refired  leaves  known  as  "  ching  sney  "  (clear  water), 
a  name  apparently  referring  to  the  character  of  the  infusion. 
No.  2  was  a  sample  of  "lie-tea"  made  from  wampan  leaves.  No.  3 
was  a  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  of  green  tea  with  90  per  cent,  of 
lie-tea,  sometimes  sold  as  "Imperial"  or  "Gunpowder"  tea. 
No.  4  was  a  sample  of  "scented  caper,"  consisting  of  tea-dust 
made  up  into  little  shot-like  pellets  by  means  of  "  Congou  paste  " 
(boiled  rice) : — 


Intoluble  leaf, 

Extract  (complete), 

Gum,     . 

Tannin, . 

Caffeine, 

Aah^-T6tal, 

Soluble  in  water, 
Intoluble  in  acid, 


70-eo 

7-73 
10-67 
SIS 
0*68 
8*62 
0-64 
8-92 


Xo.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

70-66 

67-00 

6010 

14-00 

12-76 

22-10 

7-30 

11-00 

11-40 

8-01 

14-60 

15-64 

none 

0-16 

0-12 

8-90 

7-96 

12-58 

1-86 

300 

3-84 

3-18 

1-88 

6*60 

Logwood  is  mentioned  by  Eder  as  an  adulterant  of  tea.  To 
detect  it,  he  steeps  the  tea  in  cold  water.  If  logwood  be  present, 
the  resultant  solution  is  changed  to  a  bright  green  on  adding  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  blackish-blue  by  a  solution  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potassium. 

Faeings  and  colouring  mcUerials  were  formerly  almost  invariably 
present  in  green  tea,^  liie  object  being  to  impart  a  hue  demanded 
by  custom  but  not  naturaUy  possessed  by  the  leaf.  Colouring 
matters  have  been  extensively  employed  for  transforming  black 
tea  of  low  quality  into  superior  green. 

In  the  case  of  Roberts  v,  Egerton,  heard  before  tlie  Court  of 

almost  to  an  extract,  treating  the  residue  with  strong  spirit,  and  filtering 
and  washing  with  spirit  The  precipitate  is  rinsed  off  the  filter  with  hot 
water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^  The  residue  is 
weighed,  ignited,  and  the  ash  weighed.  The  loss  is  regarded  as  "gum," 
bat  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  the  truth  from  the  presence  of  albuminous 
matters. 

^  It  is  a  fjict  well  known  to  the  trade  that  for  many  years  a  certain  firm  of 
tea  merchants  used  some  method  of  removing  the  facing  after  the  arrival  of 
the  tea  in  this  country. 
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Queen's  Bench  in  187  4,  Mr  Justice  Blackburn  decided  that  the  facing 
of  green  tea  with  gypsum  and  prussian  blue  was  an  adulteration, 
because  natural  green  tea  could  be  obtained  without  such  means.^ 

If  a  faced  tea  be  examined  under  the  microscope  as  an  opaque 
object,  the  nature  of  the  facing  materials  may  often  be  recogniaei 
On  treating  a  faced  tea  with  warm  water,  the  colouring  matten 
become  detached,  and  the  small  portions  rising  to  the  surface  nu^y 
be  floated  on  to  a  glass  slide  and  at  once  examined  under  a  micio- 
scope,  while  the  bulk  of  the  facing  is  obtained  as  a  sediment  when 
the  strained  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand.^ 

Foreign  leaves  in  tea  are  legitimately  present  in  small  proportion 
(1  to  3  per  cent.)  to  impart  bouque^^  but  larger  admixtures  can 
simply  be  regarded  as  due  to  adulteration.  Sloe,  elder,  and  wiUow 
leaves  have  been  (formerly)  met  with  in  England  as  adulterants  of 
tea.^  Among  the  recently-found  leaves  added  abroad,  and  stopped 
by  the  Customs,  are  those  of  Cfdoranthus  incompicuus^  Camdlia 
sasanqua,  Eurya  Chinensis,  and  sloe,^    In  the  recognition  of  foreign 

^  The  teas  consumed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves  are  not  fooed. 
According  to  Y.  K  o  z  a  1  the  maximum  proportion  of  facing  in  the  green  trt 
of  Japan  is  about  0*4  per  cent. 

^  This  deposit  often  has  a  distinctly  greenish  colour  from  the  presence  of 
Prussian  blue  or  indigo.  Indigo  may  be  recognised  by  its  behaviour  with  nitric 
acid.  Prussian  blue  is  best  detected  by  wanning  tiie  sediment  vdth  caustic 
alkali,  filtering,  strongly  acidulating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter- 
ing again  if  necessary,  and  testing  the  clear  liquid  for  ferrocyanide  with  ferric 
chloride.  On  treating  the  sediment  with  the  alkali  it  is  sure  to  torn  brown, 
but  this  change  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  prus- 
sian blue.  The  residue  left  after  treatment  with  the  caustic  alkali  should  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  insoluble  portion  will  usually  consist 
of  steatite  or  other  magnesian  silicate,  the  use  of  which  gives  the  tea  a  peculiar 
smooth  appearance  and  slippery  feel.  Calcium  sulphate  is  often  employed  for 
facing  tea.  Caper  tea  is  often  glazed  with  graphite^  Turmeric  has  been 
detected  by  some  observers,  but  in  the  experience  of  the  author  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  has  generally  been  of  a  ferruginous  nature. 

^  As  a  rule,  the  odoriferous  leaves  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tea,  but 
having  imparted  their  characteristic  fragrance  to  the  tea  are  removed  previously 
to  packing. 

*  From  the  result  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  held  in  1835,  it  appeared  that 
upwards  of  four  million  pounds  of  factitious  tea  were  annually  prepared  in  this 
country  from  sloe  leaves,  and  used  to  adulterate  China  tea.  Up  till  within  a 
few  years  of  that  date  this  illicit  practice  was  carried  on  secretly,  but  subse- 
quently a  patent  was  obtained  for  the  preparation  of  British  leaves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  was  established  for  this  purpose. 
The  industry  was  ultimately  suppressed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  product 
burned. 

'^  Inl888  Wenda  and  Wlorogorski  found  in  the  teas  sold  in  Warsaw 
various  foreign  leaves,  which  they  identified  by  their  anatomical  charaotera. 
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leaves  in  U'a,  chemistry  cannot  be  ex|)ectc[l  to  play  a  very  uctive 
port,  tbougli  it  sotuittimes  atirortlB  very  useful  indicalioiiB.  Thus 
A.  Wynter  Biyth  boa  puintL^  out  {Anali/gf,  ii.  39)  that  a 
crystalline  sublimate  (which  he  believes  to  be  theine)  is  ohtainable 
bom  ft  single  leaf  of  tea.  For  this  purpose  ho  boils  the  leaf  for  a 
minnlfi  in  a  watch-glass  with  a  very  little  water,  odds  an  equal  bulk 
of  calcined  mati^iesin,  and  evaporates  the  mixture  rapidly  to  a  lai^e  drop, 
which  is  tronsferied  to  a  microscopic  covering  glass  and  evupor.ited 
nearly  to  dryness  on  a  heated  iron  plate.  It  is  then  covered  by  a 
ling  of  glass,  and  when  the  moisture  ie  nearly  driven  off  a  second 
^p  of  glass  is  added  as  a  cover.  At  a  somewhat  higher  tempeni- 
tnn)  theine  volatilises,  jind  on  examining  the  deposit  on  the 
covering  under  the  microscope  may  be  recognised  by  its  character- 
istic aiipearance.  Other  leaves  than  tea  may  give  a  crystalline 
miblimale,  but  if  no  sublimate  is  obtained  the  leaf  cannot  be  a 
product  of  the  tea-plant. 

A.  W.  Blyth  has  also  proposed  to  utilise  the  constant  presence 
of  manganese  in  tea-leaves  as  a  means  of  recognising  there  If  a 
bingle  tMi'hiaf  be  ignited  in  platinum,  and  the  ash  taken  up  in  a 
bead  of  sodium  carlM)nal«  contained  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  on 
mmelting  the  flux  after  a  minute  addition  of  nitre  the  green  colour 
of  the  sodium  manganate  will  bo  distinctly  recognisable.  Or  a 
ninnte  quantity  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  sodium  con  be  at  once 
■diled  to  the  ash  on  the  platinum  foil,  when  on  fusing  the  mixture 
A  distinct  green  colour  will  be  obtained  if  manganese  be  present. 

The  author  has  found  manganese  in  the  leaves  of  Camellia  Tbea 
(t«ft),  Camellia  Japonica,  Camellia  Mxaiujua,  Coffea  Ara^rifa,  beech, 
blackberry,  and  sycamore.  Manganese  was  absent  from  the  leaves 
of  the  hawthorn,  ash,  raspbeny,  cherry,  plum,  and  rose  ;  and  only 
fiunt  traces  were  detected  in  the  leaves  of  the  //ei-  Paroffitai/enins, 
elm,  bircli,  lime,  sloe,  elder,  willow-herb,  and  willow. 

For  the  detection  and  ideutiUcation  of  foreign  leaves  in  tea,  the 
botanical  and  microscopical  characters  are  best  fitted.  Some  of 
tl)«  sample  to  be  examined  should  be  put  into  hot  water,  and 
*"""[;  tha  leavei  reoogniud  were  thoBo  of  EpUobium  oTtgvtt^oliiim,  or  Fnnch 
willow-herb,  which  fomied  the  graat  part  of  Iho  "tea"  sold  in  certain 
toealltici.  They  aUo  found  the  leava  or  Epilobiuia  hinulum  (grsat  wiliov- 
iaA),  Uhau  tavipealru  (elm),  Pnmvt  iipinam.  (aloe),  Fragaria  vtsra  (atran- 
feany),  FraxiHva  txneltior  (ash),  Saviimcut  nigra  (elder),  Haia  aiitin<i  [dog- 
nm),  ud  ItUanigritm  (blark  currant).  The  iiifuaion  of  wiUow-hurb  U  darker 
than  that  uf  tes,  uid  gives  a]>r«ci|iitat«  of  mnciUgu  on  treatment  Kitli  alcohol. 

An  article  known  in  Russia  u  "Karpnr  toa"  aliio  contains  an  admixture 
of  thn  leaves  of  Epiloiiuin  angiul(faHam,  Two  smnples  eiamined  Ijy  J. 
Bikitinsky  in  ISSfi  yidded  7'87  snil  lO-fS  per  cent,  of  ash,  six  repre- 
MOtBtlve  genuino  teaa  yielding  from  G'SO  to  S-Sr  per  cent. 
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when  the  leaves  have  unfolded  they  are  spread  out  on  a  glass 
plate  and  held  up  to  the  light,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  the 
venation,  serration,  &c.,  can  he  readily  observed.     A  valuable  aid 
to  the  examination  consists  in  treating  the  leaves  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hypobromite,  or,  as  suggested  by  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  a 
strongly  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.     In  using 
the  reagent,  the  leaf  should  be  enclosed  between  two  microscopic 
cover-glasses,  a  weight  being  placed  on  the  upper  one  to  keep  it 
in  position.     On  heating  the  leaf  with  the  reagent,  action  at  once 
commences,   the  colouring  matter  being   first  attacked  and  sub- 
sequently the  cell-membranes.     When  the   action  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  leaf  is  removed,  washed,  and  immersed  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  leaves  the  leaf  as  a  translucent  white  membrane 
in  which  the  details  of  structure  can  be  readily  observed.     J.  Bell 
removes  the  skin  of  the  leaf  by  immersing  it  in  "  water  containing 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,"  and  gradually  heating  to  the  boiling- 
point,  when  the  skin  rises  in  blisters,  and  may  be  readily  removed 
by  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

The  primary  venation  of  the  tea-leaf  consists  of  a  series  of  well- 
defined  loops,  which  are  not  met  with  in  most  leaves  likely  to  be 
used  as  adulterants.  The  serrations  are  not  mere  saw-teeth  on  the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  but  actual  hooks.^  The  serration  stops  short 
abruptly  at  some  distance  from  the  base.  The  Assam  tea-leaf  is 
sometimes  biserrate.  At  the  apex  of  the  tea-leaf  there  is  a  distinct 
notch,  instead  of  a  point.  The  epidermis  of  the  under-surface  is 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  distinct  sinuous  cells,  with 
numerous  oval  stomata,  and  a  few,  long  unicellular  hairs.^  On  the 
upper  surface  the  stomata  are  less  numerous.  If  the  under  surface 
of  the  tea-leaf  be  examined  under  the  microscope  after  separation  of 
the  cuticle,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  space  between  the  twin 
cells  of  tlie  stomata  may  be  readily  perceived. 

T.  Taylor  has  pointed  out  the  presence  of  "  stone  cells "  in 
the  leaves  of  tea  and  Camellia  Japonica,  and  confirms  the  observa- 
tions of  Blyth  as  to  the  absence  of  these  formations  in  the  leaves 
of  the  willow,  sloe,  beech,  ash,  black-currant,  raspberry,  and  Hex 
Paragtiayensis.  Taylor  prepares  the  leaves  for  examination  by 
boiling  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

^  The  serrations  are  very  strongly  marked  on  mature  leaves,  but  are  indis- 
tinct or  almost  wanting  in  the  delicate  leaf-buds  which  constitute  **  flowery 
pekoe." 

^  Tea-hairs  are  conical,  pointed,  slightly  bent  towards  the  base.  They  have 
very  thick  walls,  and  the  central  duct  usually  contains  granular  matter. 
Numerous  hairs  are  observable  on  young  tea-leaves,  but  on  old  leaves  they  are 
sometimes  wholly  wanting. 
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I  P.  aptrwwo)^  the  serratiires  are  ilirect  incisions,  numerous,  often 
irregular,  aud  extending  to  the  base.  There  are  no  spines.  The 
cells  of  the  epiileiinis  are  not  ainuoua,  and  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  t«a,  especially  on  tho  under  surface.  The  cells  on  the 
upper  surface  are  striateil  The  stomata  of  the  sloe-leaf  arc  smaller 
and  leas  numerous  than  those  of  tea.  The  hairs  are  shorter  and 
I  than  those  of  the  tea-leaf ;  are  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  have  a  club-shaped  enlargement  at  the  base. 

The  leaf  of  the  elder  (Samlmcua  niijra)  is  more  pointed  than 
that  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  lobes  are  unequal  at  the  base.  The 
senatioQS  are  direct  incisions.  The  niidi-ifT  has  hairs  on  it,  and  on 
the  leaf  itself  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  hairs — one,  a.  short, 
spinoUB  hair,  and  the  other  jointed  anil  c!ub-hkc. 

In  the  leaf  of  the  willow  {SnJix  alba)  the  serrations 
much  resemble  those  of  tea,  but  the  cells  of  both  the  upper  and 
under  epidermis  are  much  smaller  than  in  tea,  and  the  walls  are 
not  sinuous.  The  hairs,  which  are  very  abundant  on  both  sides  of 
the  leaf,  are  long,  unicellular,  and  sinuous.  The  elongated  form  of 
the  willow-leaf  and  the  character  of  the  venation  oIeo  distinguish 
it  from  t«a. 

The  appearance  of  the  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  (^Cratfegvji 
memogyaa  and  C.  oxyacaniha)  is  well  known.  The  cells  of  the 
epidermis  are  mostly  quadrikteral,  with  very  sinuous  outlines, 
especially  on  the  under  surface.  The  stomata  are  oval  or  nearly 
round,  large,  and  numerous. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech  {Fuffus  injlvalka)  are  ovate,  obscurely 
dentate,  witli  parallel  venations  running  right  to  the  edge. 

The  leaves  of  Cldoranihvs  inconejneuus  are  long,  oval,  serrated, 
wrinkled,  with  venations  running  nearly  to  the  edge,  and  there 
by  their  intersection  forming  little  knots  which  give  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  a  very  rough  feeling.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are 
reiy  large,  and  the  stontata  oval  and  mther  numerous. 

The  leaves  of  Camellia  eamnqua  are  oval,  only  obscurely  sermto 
it  At  all,  and  of  a  tough  leathery  t«xtuTe.  The  lateral  veins  are 
inconspicuous.  Both  the  upiwr  and  lower  epidermis  show  a 
pecidiar  dotted  or  reticulated  structure,  and  the  lower  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  ohiong  stomata. 

Tho  leaves  of  Lilhosjiermnm  officinale  (the  common  gromwell) 
luTS  been  extensively  used  in  Bohemia  for  adidterating  tea.     They 

''Aspeciman  otiloe.leavesgtthered  onrly  in  Septembor  gave,  after  drying, 
ths  following  rwults  (in  the  aiithor'a  laboratory):— Hoisturo,  8'40  pur  cent. ; 
insglablg  matter  (on  vliole  learvs),  55'90  ;  tanuiii  (by  gslatinj,  Id'OO ;  gniu, 
tc.,  8'BO  ;  total  aili,  S'74  ;  and  ash  soluble  in  water,  470  per  cent. 
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are  lanceolate,  with  a  hairy  under-earface,  are  destitate  of  alh- 
loid  and  essential  oil,  contain  about  9  per  cent  of  fat  and  8  of 
tannin,  and  leave  about  20  per  cent,  of  ash  on  ignition  (Jov. 
Chern,  Soc»j  xL  131). 

The  general  appearance  and  venation  of  tea,  and  leaves  wLidi 
have  been,  or  may  possibly  be,  employed  for  its  adulteration,  aie 
shown  by  two  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (page  572).  Tbe 
illustrations  are  life-size  reproductions,  by  the  collotype  process,  of 
photographs  of  leaves,  taken  byj.  T.  Stevenson  in  the  author's 
laboratory. 

A.  Wy  nter  Blyth  has  pointed  out  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  ^'skeleton-ash"  left  on  igniting  leaves  from 
different  sources.  The  leaf  to  be  examined  is  placed  between  two 
circles  of  microscopic  cover-glass,  the  upper  one  weighted  with  a 
silver  coin,  and  the  whole  ignited  cautiously  in  a  flat  platinum  dish, 
or  on  platinum  foiL  Before  the  carbon  is  completely  consumed 
the  heat  is  discontinued,  and  the  skeleton-ash  examined  under  tiie 
microscope. 

Mate.    Paraguay  Tea. 

Mate^  orYerba  consists  of  the  prepared  twigs  and  leaves  of 
Ilex  Paraguayensts,  or  Brazilian  holly.* 

Byasson  found  incaa-guacu,  the  commonest  kind  of  mate, 
consisting  of  the  large  and  old  leaves  with  twigs  and  fragments  of 
wood: — Caffeine,  1*85  per  cent;  a  substance  resembling  bird- 
lime, fatty  and  colouring  matters,  3*87  ;  complex  glucoside,  2*38  ; 
resin,  0*63 ;  mineral  matter,  3*92 ;  and  an  undetermined  propo^ 
tion  of  malic  acid. 

Some  fresh  leaves  of  Hex  Paragicayensis,  grown  in  Cambridge 
Botanical  Gardens,  were  found  in  the  author's  laboratory  to  contain 
69*1  per  cent,  of  water.  An  analysis  of  the  same  leaves  after 
drying  at  100°  C.  showed: — Insoluble  matter,  57*94  (  =  hot-water 
extract,  42*06);  tannin  by  PbAg,  15*62;  tannin  by  CuA^, 
15-66;  caffeine,  1-13;  total  ash,  6*14;  soluble  ash,  3*56;  alka- 
linity of  soluble  ash  (as  KgO),  0*12  per  cent 

A.  W.  Hofmann  found  in  mate  0*3  per  cent  of  caffeine  and  a 
variety  of  tannin  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  present  in  tea. 

^  The  word  mcUe  is  not  accented,  as  sometimes  written,  bat  it  should  be 
pronoonced  as  two  syllables. 

'  Various  allied  species  are  recognised,  bnt  Hex  ParaguaycnsU  appears  to 
be  tbe  only  one  cultivated.  It  bas  been  grown  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Cape 
Colony,  in  addition  to  its  native  habitat  At  tbe  present  time  it  is  used  by 
about  12,000,000  of  people,  tbe  annual  consumption  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
alone  being  twenty-soven  million  pounds. 
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',  Arata  found  the  tennin  of  mate  to  bo  analogous  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  of  coffee.  Ou  dry  distillation  he  found  it  to  yield 
naorcinol  as  well  as  catechol.  CaffeUmnii;  acid  he  regards  as  dioxy- 
paracinnnmylic  acid,  and  tuatetanuic  acid  as  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Qxyplieiiyl propionic  acid.  Soubeiran  and  Deloudre 
state  that  mate  contains  the  same  essential  constituente  as  the 
coffee-leaf,  and  in  greater  proportion  tlian  tlio  coffee-seeds.  This 
conclusion  ia  confirmed  hy  Theodore  Pcckolt  in  a  valuable 
re«am6  of  the  subject  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  121),  including 
oomc  elaborate  proximate  analyses  of  mate. 

The  aromatic  principle  of  uuite  has  not  been  isolated,  but  by 
dry  distillation  a  volatile  oil  of  phenolic  character  is  obtained. 

The  (u/i  of  mate  resembles  that  of  tea  in  containing  a  notable 
proportion  of  manganese. 

The  leaves  of  the  Y  o  p  o  n  {Bex  cagnine),  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
growing  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  have  been  used  as  a 
beverage.'  F,  P.  Tenable  {Oiem.  Nem»,  liL  172)  found  in 
an  air-<lried  sample  : — Moisture,  13'19;  water  extract,  26'55  ; 
tannin,  7'39 .;  caffeine,  0*27;  and  ash,  5'75  per  cent.  The  ash 
contained  manganese. 

Coffee.' 

Commerciivl  coffee  consists  of  the  seeds  of  Ciiffea  Arabica  and 
allied  specios  belonging  to  the  order  Cinflionaeiw."  The  coffee- 
shrub-Iike  plant  cultivated  ia  various  tropical  countries. 
The  best  coffee  that  roaches  England  comes  from  India,  Java,  and 
Ceylon.  A  little  "Mocha"  coffee  comes  from  Arabia,  but  the 
AlthoQgli  the  leavte  or  tea,  colfee,  and  Bniiliau  holly  ure  atmost  the  only 
B  Itnovn  ii>  coQtaiu  caU'einB,  it  buvemge  ia  jirejiareil  Erom  iho  leavM  of  many 
W  plants  in  various  parta  of  the  world.  Thus,  Calha  edvlii,  a  sbmb 
nlated  M  thu  spindle  tree,  is  i^xtcmivcl;  cultivattdin  tbeiaterior  of  Arabia,  and 
tlwlMves,  known  luKhBt,  Csftii  nrAroliian  tea,  are  used  both  as  a  bcvcraige 
and  for  eboving.  Fabum.  or  orchid  tea,  is  made  from  the  leivos  of 
Aitgracum  fragrana,  growing  in  the'Mauntiaa,  and  soma  yean  sioce  was  intra- 
dnoed  into  Paris  OS  a  regular  article  of  comioerce.  Th£  Arabe,  a  substilntB 
for  tta  which  has  been  sold  in  Paris,  consists  of  the  small  leaves  of  Farmiythia 
arfnUta,  a  plant  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Ba  t  oiim 
W  Trabizonde  tea  is  made  from  tbe  leaves  of  foceinium  ardaalai/hylot, 
ft  plaat  eloMly  allied  to  the  oranberiy.  Cape  tea  and  Bush  tea  are 
dnoriticdin  thDrootnoteonpogc  603.    Karper  tea  is  described  on  page  623. 

*  I^TOoh ;  U  Ca/ii.     German ;  drr  Kafftc. 

*TIU«*>  apedca  atCoffta,  distinct  from  each  other,  are  now  grown  : — I.  The 
AraUaa  or  Uocha  coffee-plant  has  short  upright  bmncbva,  with  a  brittle  leaf 
ami  Mcds  usually  lingls  in  the  berries.  3.  The  Jamaica  oofTee-plant  bean 
lODgOT  and  more  pliable  brunches  than  the  Ai'abian,  has  a  toiiKhor  leaf,  and 
the  leeda  are  almost  always  double  in  the  berries.     3.  The  £iuf  liuiian  or 
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greater  part  from  India.  Brazil  at  the  present  time  furnishes 
about  one-half  of  the  world's  supply  of  coffee.^ 

Commaille  {Monit  Sczent,,  [3],  vi.  779)  gives  the  following 
as  the  chemical  composition  of  undressed  Mysore  coffee  : — Moisture 
(from  24  samples),  6*3  to  15*7  per  cent.;  fatty  matters,  12*68; 
glucose,  2*60;  legumin-casein,  1*52;  albumin,  1*04;  caffeine,  0'42 
to  1*31 ;  and  ash,  3*88  per  cent. 

0.  Levesie  (Arch.  Pharm.,  [5],  iv.  294;  Jour.  Clienu  Soc^ 
xxxi.  752)  obtained  the  following  range  of  figures  by  the  analysis 
of  seven  typical  samples  of  raw  coffee  : — 


Caffeine, 

Gammy  matter, 

Fat|      .  .  .  ^ 

Tannic  and  caffctannic  acids,  . 

Cellulose, 

.^vsn,     •  •  •  . 


0-64  to   1-58  per  cent. 
20-6    ,,27-4 
1476  „  21-79 
19-6    „  28-1 
29-9    „  86-4 

8-8    „    4-9 


J.  Bell  (Analysis  and  Adulteration  of  Foods,  L  43)  gives 
the  following  anadyses  of  typical  samples  of  raw  and  roasted 
coffee : — 

Bengal  plant  has  smaller  leaves  than  the  Jamaica  coffee,  and  very  small 
berries.  The  Liberian  coffee-plant  (Coffea  Liberiea)  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  which  is  little  subject  to  disease,  and  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  the  East  Indies. 

The  coffee  fruit  usually,  but  not  always  (see  above),  contains  two  twin  seeds, 
which  touch  each  other  on  the  flattened  surface.  These  are  contained  in  a 
pulp  which  is  removed  by  water  and  a  process  of  fermentation  ;  and  the 
membranous  pericarp  (technically  termed  '* parchment")  which  incloses  each 
seed  is  removed  by  rollers  and  winnowing. 

The  parchment  from  coffee-berries  is  imported  to  England  in  considerable 
quantities,  and,  when  roasted,  is  said  to  form  an  ingredient  of  the  beverage 
sold  in  cheap  coffee-shops. 

An  analysis  of  unroasted  "parchment,"  made  in  the  author's  laboratory 
by  C.  M.  Gaines,  showed  it  to  contain  : — Water,  9*48;  essential  oil,  0*068  ; 
caffeine,  0*27  ;  hot- water  extract,  1*61 ;  total  ash,  10*41  ;  and  soluble  ash, 
0*19  per  cent.     A  somewhat  coffee-like  aroma  was  developed  by  roasting. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedda  discard  the  kernel 
of  the  coffee-berries  and  make  an  infusion  of  the  husks  (Pfuirm,  Jour,,  [8], 
xvii.  656). 

^  In  Australia,  an  infusion  of  slightly  roasted  coffee-leaves  is  drunk  in  the 
same  manner  as  tea.  Its  taste  suggests  at  once  that  of  tea  and  tobacoo.  The 
leaves,  when  burnt  or  roasted,  exhale  a  powerful  odour  of  tobacco,  and  the 
smell  of  the  condensed  vapours  strongly  suggests  that  of  tobacco-juice. 
0.  H e  h n  er,  who  has  analysed  the  leaves  (AiKUyst,  iv.  84),  found  only  0*29 
per  cent  of  caffeine.  . 
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Bell  believes  tlie  sugar  of  coffee  to  be  a  peculiar  speciea,  possibly 
allied  to  meleiitose.  G.  L  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
deiimtely  proved  that  the  carbohydrates  of  coffee  cousist  very 
latgely  of  sucrose,  which  he  has  isokted  in  considerable  quaii- 
titiea.  There  ia  Ukewiae  present  a  body  which  yields  galactose 
on  hydrolysis,  as  also  a  pcntose-yiclding  gum. 

Caffetaknic  Acid,  C,jH,gOg,  called  by  Payen  chloroganic 
«cid,  exists  in  coffee-berries  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5  per  coot., 
probably  as  a  calcium  or  mognesiuiii  salt,  or,  according  to  Paycn, 
fta  a  double  caffetannate  o(  potassium  and  caffeine.  It  is  ]ircpared 
by  diluting  an  alcoholic  infusion  of  coffee  with  water,  filtering  from 
ptecipitatiMl  fatty  matter,  and  precipitating  tlie  boiling  filtrate  with 
lead  Hcetate.^  On  decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  free  caffetonnic  acid  ia  obtained.  It  forms 
a  yellowish -white  powder,  or   groups  of   colourless  mammillated 

gtunmas  of  coffee  irith  10  c.c.  of  water,  and  digests  for  3S  lioure,  Uim  adds 
SS  0.C  of  rwtificd  spirit,  asd  digests  24  Loiira  more.     The  liquid  is  filli-ced, 
tlu  residue  wuhe d  with  rectlGcd  spirit,  and  the  filtrate  besttd  to  the  boiling- 
paint.     A  boiling  coDceotrated  eolation  of  lead  aceUte  is  added,  whicli  thron's 

Ut«ral  off.  waabed  with  alcohol  till  the  washings  are  free  from  lead,  washed 
will  Blhof  to  remove  tmeus  of  fat,  driwi  at  lOCC,  and  weighed. 
?ou  111.  PAitT  n.                                                         2  1, 
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crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
only  very  sparingly  in  ether.  Cafifetannic  acid  has  an  astringent 
taste,  and  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus.  It  gives  a  dark 
green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  precipitates  the  sulphates 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine ;  but  not  gelatin,  ferrous  salts  or  tartar- 
emetic.  It  reduces  silver  nitrate  on  heating,  forming  a  metallic 
mirror.     The  salts  turn  green  in  the  air. 

On  dissolving  caffetannic  acid  in  caustic  alkali  or  ammonia,  and 
exposing  the  solution  to  the  air,  the  liquid  acquires  a  bluish-green 
colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  oxidation-product,  v  i  r  i  d  i  c 
acid,  which  is  an  amorphous  brown  substance,  very  soluble  in 
water  to  form  a  solution  which  is  turned  green  by  alkalies.  It 
gives  a  bluish-green  precipitate  with  baryta-water,  and  a  blue  with 
lead  acetate.  Viridic  acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  form  a  crimson  solution,  which  on  dilution  with  Water  gives  a 
flocculent  blue  precipitate. 

On  prolonged  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies,  caffetannic  acid  is 
split  up  into  a  sugar  and  caffeic  acid,  CgHgO^  which 
crystallises  from  the  neutralised  liquid  and  has  the  constitution 
of  a  dihydroxy-cinnamic  acid.  By  fusion  with  caustic  potash, 
caffetannic  acid  yields  protocatechuic  and  acetic  acids.  Heated 
alone  it  gives  catechol. 

Roasting  op  Coffee.  During  the  process  of  roasting,  the 
aroma  of  coffee  is  developed  and  the  toughness  of  the  beans 
destroyed,  so  that  subsequent  grinding  is  facilitated.  If  the  roast- 
ing be  insufficient,  the  rawness  is  not  destroyed  and  the  flavour 
not  fully  developed;  while  if  over-roasted,  the  product  has  a 
nauseous  empyreumatic  flavour. 

When  roasted  to  a  yellowish -brown,  coffee  loses,  according  t<> 
Cadet,  about  12 J  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  in  this  state  is 
difficult  to  grind.  When  roasted  to  a  chestnut-brown  it  loses  18 
per  cent.,  and  when  it  becomes  entirely  black,  though  not  all 
carbonised,  it  has  lost  23  per  cent.  In  practice,  the  loss  of  weight 
in  roasting  coffee  is  between  12  and  20  per  cent,  (of  which  about 
8  per  cent,  represents  water  removable  at  100°  C),  and  if  the 
latter  figure  is  reached,  the  product  is  injured.  According  to 
Watson  Will,  the  usual  yield  of  roasted  coffee  is  about  98  ll>s. 
from  1  cwt.  of  raw  berries.  This  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  12 '5  per 
cent. 

K  d  u  i  g  found  that  on  roasting  coffee-berries  to  a  light  brown 
the  totiil  loss  of  weight  was  17*77  per  cent.,  of  which  8*66  was 
water  and  9*11  per  cent,  organic  matter.  The  original  coffee  con- 
tained 11*19  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  after  roasting,  still  retained 
3*19  per  cent.     Eliminating  this  extraneous  water  from  the  results. 
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the  percentage  composition  of  the  raw  and  roasted  coffee  was  as 
follows : — 


Caffeine, 

F^t, 

Albmnlnous  matters,      .       .       .       . 

Sngar, 

Undefined  non-nitrogenons  matters,     . 

Cellulose, 

Ash, 


Total  matters  soluble  in  water, 


Raw. 


l'S3  percent 
14-01 


11-43 

3-66 

34-55 

81-24 

8-02 


»i 


>i 


It 


i> 


»> 


101-04(0  per  cent 


80-03  per  cent 


Roasted, 


1*42  per  cent. 
16-14 
12-31 

1-35 
30-84 
25-07 

3-87 


*i 


>i 


i> 


ti 


tt 


it 


100-00  per  cent 


28*36  per  cent 


AccorJiug  to  P  a  u  1  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  {Pliann.  Jour,,  [3],  xvii. 
655,  821)  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  by  volatilisation  of  caffeine 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee,  unless  the  process  is  carried  to  excess. 
But  Paul  admits  that  the  water  condensed  in  the  place  leading  from 
the  roasting  often  contains  some  caffeine,  which  he  considers  has 
been  probably  carried  over  mechanically  (PJiarrn,  Jour.,  [3],  xvii. 
821).  Watson  Will  (ibid,,  page  68-4)  states  that  he  has 
never  failed  to  find  caffeine  in  the  sublimate  obtained  in  coffee- 
loasting. 

.The  chemistry  of  the  roasting  of  coffee  has  been  studied  by  0. 
Bernheimer  (Monatsch.  ChenUy  i.  456 ;  Jour,  Cliem,  Soc.,  xlii. 
230),  who  roasted  coffee  till  it  had  lost  about  25  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.*     The  uncondensible  vapours  consisted  chiefly  of  carbon 

^  Paul  points  ont  that  the  caffeino  exists  in  cofTee  in  the  form  of  caffctannate, 
which  compound  will  not  safFer  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
roasting.  Considering  the  great  facility  with  which  salts  of  caffeine  under>;o 
decom|)08ition,  this  statement  seems  to  require  confirmation. 

*  Fifty  kilogrammes  of  coffee  yielded  6  litres  of  aqueous  distillate  and  680 
grammes  of  solid  matter  floating  thereon.  On  agitating  this  with  ether,  fatty 
acids,  quinol  and  caflcol  were  extracted,  while  caffeine,  acetic  acid,  mctliyl- 
amine  and  trimethylamine  remained  in  the  aqueous  liquid.  On  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution,  and  fractionally  distilling  the  residual  dark,  coffee-smelling 
oil,  a  few  drops  of  an  acetone-like  li(iuid  passed  over,  followed  by  a  little  acetic 
add  and  water.  Between  200"  and  300°  caffeol  distilled,  and  al)ove  that  tem- 
perature palmitic  and  other  solid  fatty  acids.  On  neutralising  these  and  the 
200'*-300''  fraction  with  sodium  carbonate,  a  viscid  dark  oil  was  thrown  down, 
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dioxide,  and  by  passing  them  through  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
a  resinous  substance  having  the  appearance  of  pyrrol-red  was 
deposited.  Among  the  solid  and  liquid  bodies  volatilised,  Ben- 
heimer  found: — Palmitic  and  other  solid  fatty  acids,  0'48  per 
cent ;  caffeine,  0*28  per  cent. ;  caffeol,  0'05  per  cent. ;  besides 
water  and  acetic  acid.  Quinol,  pyrrol,  acetone,  methylamine,  and 
trimethylamine  also  occurred  as  secondary  products. 

Caffeol,  CgHi^Oj,  is  an  oily  liquid  smelling  very  strongly  of 
coffee,  and  no  doubt  is  the  substance  to  which  the  aroma  of 
roasted  coffee  is  due.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  roasted 
and  powdered  coffee  with  water,  shaking  the  distillate  with  ether, 
and  evaporating. 

Caffeol  boils  at  196°,  and  is  not  solidified  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it  im- 
parts its  characteristic  odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
very  slightly  in  aqueous  potash,  and  with  great  facility  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  red 
coloration,  not  destroyed  on  adding  ferric  chloride.  By  fusion 
with  caustic  potash,  caffeol  yields  salicylic  acid,  and,  according  to 
B  0 1  s  c h  {Monatach.  Chem,^  il  62 1 ;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.y  xlii.  1 74),  is 
isomeric  with  methyl-salicyl  alcohol,  the  two  compounds  having  the 
following  constitution  :— 

CeH/O.CHg^CHgOH  CeH/0H).CH2.0CHs 

Hethyl-salicyl  alcohol.  CaffeoL 

Paul  and  Cownley  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xviL  822)  found 
that  on  infusing  coffee  in  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
about  88  per  cent,  of  the  caffeine  passed  into  solution.  Three  fluid 
ounces  of  such  an  infusion  contained  2*36  grains  of  caffeine.  As 
the  medicinal  dose  of  caffeine  is  from  1  to  5  grammes,  a  cup  of  coffee 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  marked  effect  as  a  stimulant. 

The  dietetic  value  of  coffee  is  possibly  dependent  as  much  upon 
the  presence  of  caffeol  as  on  that  of  caffeine.  According  to  M. 
r  a  r  g  a  s,  the  effect  of  caffeol  on  the  heart's  action  is  the  opposite 
to  that  of  caffeine,  and  increases  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulsations. 

According  to  Couty,  Guimaraes,  and  Niobey  (Compt. 
Rend,,  xcix.  85)  coffee  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  simple  com- 
bustions which  produce  carbon  dioxide,  but  increases  the  forma- 

'which  was  separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  soap  and  washed  with  water 
containing  a  little  caustic  alkali.  This  dissolved  out  quinol»  which  was  isolated 
by  acidulating  the  washings  and  extracting  with  ether.  The  viscid  oil,  con- 
sisting of  impure  caffeol,  was  dried  by  calcium  chloride  and  fractionally  dis- 
tilled, when  the  greater  part  passed  over  between  195°  and  197% 
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tion  and  excretion  of  iirea,  and  the  BBaimilation  of  meat  and  other 
nitrogenous  foods.  It  is  n  complex  aliment  which  renders  the 
organism  capable  of  conauiiiing  and  daatroyiug  larger  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  suletancea,  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  on  indirect 
aoitrce  of  available  energy. 

Commercial  coti'ee  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  sophistications,  botli 
in  the  form  of  herry  and  after  grinding.  So  for  as  die  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  majority  of  the  frauds  formerly  practised 
are  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  but  certain  illicit  practices  subsist. 

CoFFEE-BSRRlBS  Vary  Considerably  in  «se  and  character  accord- 
ing to  their  origin,'  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
Meds  tequireil  to  fill  a  50  c.c.  measure  (Thorpe's  Did.  AppH&l 
Uhem.,  ii.  578) : — 


Fine  brown  Java, 
Fine  Myaori',  . 
Fine  Neilglierry, 
CoatARica, 

Good  ordiBuy  Ountcmnla, 
Good  Lii  OuayTD, 
QmkI  uvctogD  Snntas, 
Fiue  long'beny  Mcwha, 


Good  onlinuy  Java,  . 
Fine  Ceylon  plantation, 
Good  avorago  Rio, 
Mediant     Cay  Ion     plun 


Mimilla,     . 
Ordinary  Mocha, 
West;  African,    . 


According  to  L.  Padii  (Bidl.  Soc.  Cliini.,  xlvii.  501),  raw  coffee 
which  has  been  damaged  by  soa-wnter  is  aometiraes  washed,  de- 
colorised with  lime-water,  again  washed,  dried  rapidly,  and  coloured 
either  by  slight  roasting  or  by  dyeing  with  azo-oranges.  By 
euch  mnnipulations,  green  Santas  coffees  ore  said  to  be  increased 
SS  per  cent,  in  value,  and  made  to  pass  for  Java  growths.  E. 
Waller  states  that  South  American  coffees  are  often  exposed 
to  a  high  moist  heat,  which  cliangea  thoir  colour  from  green  to 
brown,  in  imitation  of  Java  coffee.  He  found  coffee-berries  coloured 
with  Scheele's  green,  yeUow  ochre,  chrome-yellow,  burnt  umber, 

'Wett  Indian  coffee-bsiriea  ars  regular  in  size,  pale  yellowish,  firm  and 
heavy,  witli  a  line  aroma,  and  tliey  lose  comparatively  little  on  roasting. 
Brazilian  coflee  ia  larger,  lean  solid,  greenish  or  white,  and  iisiiBlly  classed 
as  "  low  "  or  "  low  middling."  JavaneHfl  coHee-bRrries  are  iinaller,  slightly 
■tongsted,  light,  and  deficient  in  uroDis  and  essential  oil.  When  new,  Java 
ecOee  is  pale  yellow,  and  of  leas  value  than  when  old  and  brown.  The  deeper 
colour  is  due  to  cnring  as  well  as  igt.  It  baa  been  artificially  coloured. 
Ceylon  produces  all  descriptions  of  colTse,  but  the  ordinary  plantation 
COOms  artt  vreu-cnlaur«d,  slightly  canoe-shapcd,  strong  in  aroma  and  flaToiir, 
hwvy,  and  tnoro  sasceptlble  of  adulteration  than  the  other  kinda,  Genuiae 
Hocbn  calTcc  ia  iniELll  and  dark  ydlow  in  oolour,  and  considered  ot  the 
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Venetian  red,  &c.  When  possible,  such  facings  should  be 
detached  by  agitating  the  berries  with  cold  water  and  examining 
the  sediment  Organic  colouring  matters  can  be  detected  by 
soaking  the  berries  in  alcohol,  which  is  not  coloured  by  genuine 
coffee.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness,  and  taking 
up  the  residue  in  water,  a  solution  will  be  obtained  which  will  give 
the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  coal-tar  dyes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  twenty-four  samples  of  genuine  raw 
coffee-berries  was  found  by  Pad6  to  range  from  1*368  to  1*041, 
while  the  density  of  the  same  samples,  after  roasting  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  varied  from  0635  to  0*500.  Raw  coffee  which  is  lighter 
than  water  may  be  suspected  of  having  been  damaged  by  sea-water 
or  other  means,  and  subsequently  washed  and  improved  in  colour 
by  partial  roasting. 

The  specific  gravity  of  coffee-berries  is  ascertained  by  PadcS  by  a 
special  apparatus  described  in  his  paper.  In  the  case  of  unroasted 
coffee,  the  gravity  can  be  readily  observed  by  immersing  a  few  of 
the  berries  in  saturated  brine,  which  is  then  diluted  with  water 
till  the  coffee  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  then  taken.  With  roasted  coffee,  the  brine  must  be 
replaced  by  the  very  lightest  gasolene,  the  density  of  which  can  be 
increased  if  necessary  by  the  gradual  addition  of  ordinary  kerosene. 
Another  plan  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  coffee-berries  is 
to  introduce  as  many  as  possible  into  a  tared  50  c.c.  flask  or  other 
vessel  of  known  capacity.  The  weight  is  then  ascertained,  and 
*he  flask  filled  to  the  mark  with  mercury.  The  weight  is  again 
observed,  when  the  increase  will  be  the  weight  of  mercury  required 
to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  berries : — 

Weight  of  berries  in  grammes  x  1 3 '59 -  lv»rri«. 


(Measure  of  vessel  in  c.c.  x  13'59)  -  weight  of  interstitial 

mercury 

According  to  J.  K  o  n  i  g  (Zeitsch.  amjew,  Chenu,  1888,  i>age  680) 
coffee  is  often  roasted  "vvith  an  addition  of  glucose-s}Tup,  which 
makes  tlie  decoction  look  stronger,  and  causes  the  berries  to  hold 
an  additional  7  per  tient.  of  watcr.^     L.  Fade  states  that  roasted 

^  Coffee  so  treated  yields  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  on  agitation 
with  cold  water,  while  coffee  roasted  without  sugar  yields  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
only.  In  the  former  case,  Fehling's  solution  indicates  from  1  to  1^  per  cent, 
of  reducing  sugar,  against  0*2  to  0*5  in  genuine  coffee.  Stutzer  and 
Keitnair  detect  glucose  by  violently  agitating  20  grammes  of  the  coffee- 
beans  with  500  c.c.  of  water  for  five  minutes.  The  liquid  is  further  diluted 
to  1000  C.C.  and  50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^ 
The  dry  residue  ia  weighed,  ignited,  and  the  ash  deducted.    Pur©  roasted 
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coflee-benns  can  be  mnde  to  take  up  nearly  20  per  cent  of  water  by 
•teamiiig  Uieni  and  cniting  tlieiii  with  glycerin,  pnlm-oil,  or  vaseline 
to  prevent  evaiK)  ration.  The  specific  gravity  of  tlie  berries  is  thereby 
nds&X  to  0'650-O'7T0,  and  hence  ia  eenaibly  above  0'635,  which  is 
the  iDaximiini  figure  for  genuine  roasted  berries. 

Van  Hnmel  Roob  (Bevue  Mem.  dea  FalsijieaiiOTU,  May  15, 
1891)  hiis  called  attention  to  aii  ingenious  met Jiod  of  aoplusticnting 
colRie-lwrries.  A  sample  examined  by  him  had  the  nneroscopic 
structure  of  genuine  coffee,  but  ahowod  an  nlmost  entire  absence 
of  £at  globules,  and  gave  an  other-extract  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 
(instead  of  12  to  14),  Boos  suggests  that  the  berries  had  been 
used  for  prei»aring  coffoo-extract,  Bud  then  re-roastcd  with  addition 
of  n  little  augnr. 

As  a  coaling  for  coffee,  T.  \V.  Moore  has  patented  (£«//.  Pal., 
50SS,  1889)  a  mixture  uf  milk  or  condenaeil  milk,  ground  or 
powdered  glue, "  liquid  fjlycerin,"  and  refineJ  lard;  witli  the  addition 
in  some  cases  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  fiiie  salt,  and  vinegar ! 

Xmitatum  coffee-berries  were  formerly  manufactured  of  fire-clay. 
These  were  mixed  with  genuiJio  berries  and  rousted  with  them, 
when  ttiey  absorbed  some  of  the  colouring  matter  and  ml,  and  so 
remained  a  close  imitation.  On  breaking  such  spurious  berries  the 
colour  would  be  Bean  to  be  principally  on  the  exterior.  The 
determination  of  the  total  aali  and  silica  would  at  once  lead  to  the 
detection  of  such  a  fraud. 

In  1850,  Messrs  Duckworth  of  Liverpool  took  out  a  patent  for 
moulding  chicory  into  the  form  of  coffee-berrieB,  and  quite  recently 
sevonil  kinib  of  factitious  cofTae-bcmns  have  been  described. 

A  factory  for  the  manufactme  of  ioiitation  coffee-berries  on  the 
scale  of  40  to  50  kilogrammes  daily  was  recently  seized  at  Lille  by 
the  French  Government.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  com- 
posilion  of  the  product  was : — Chicory,  15  kiii^rammea;  flour,  35 
lulogmaimes  ;  ferrous  sulphate,  ^  kilogramme. 

Facetious  coffee-beans  recently  seized  in  Roumania  consisted  of 
coffee'jiTounds,  cbicoiy,  and  peas. 

In  America  there  are  several  firms  which  extensively  manufacture 
imitation  coffee-beans  and  "  eoffee-pelleta."  These  prepnnitiona 
usually  consist  of  wheat-flour,  chicory,  bran,  and  occ:isionally 
cofliBe.  Samples  purchased  and  examined  by  the  chemists  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the  following  ro- 
sulta : — 

collbe  diotra  from  OU  to  072  pnr  cent,  of  soluble  organic  m»tt«r,  iinil  give*  n 
solution  uily  fuutly  ooloimd  ;  but  if  loaateJ.  with  nugir  or  glueoee  tha  organic 
Mctnut  ranges  from  1'81  to  8'18  {Kir  rent,  niid  the  Uijuid  is  mora  or  lua 
(tnngly  coloured. 
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Appearance. 


Roasted  beans. 
Boasted  beans. 
Roasted  beans, 
Roasted  pellets,  . 
Roasted  pellets,  . 
Roasted  pellets,  . 
Raw  beans,  .  .  . 
Roasted  beans, 
Light-coloured  beans, 
Dark-coloured  beans, 
Roasted  beans,  .  . 
Roasted  graniues, 
Roasted  lumps.  .  . 
Roasted  granules, 


Specific 
Orarity. 


1-195 
1198 
1-111 
1-119 
1-183 
1193 

•  •  • 

1-211 
1174 
1-184 
1-118 


Composition. 


Wheat-flour. 

Wheat-flour,  coffee,  and  chicory. 

' '  Kunst Kaffee."  Wheat-flour,  coffee,  and  chleoiy. 

Wheat-flour,  bran,  and  probably  lye. 


Wheat-flour  and  coffee. 
Wheat-flour. 

y  Wheat-flour  and  probably  sawdust 

Wheat-flour. 

Hulls  of  peas,  with  molasses. 

Bran  and  molasses. 

Pea  hulls  and  bran. 


A.  W.  Rehnstrom  (Eng.  Pat,  14,970,  1889)  has  described 
a  substitute  for  coffee  prepared  by  boiling  down  whey  or  milk  in  a 
vacuum  to  a  pasty  consistency,  forming  the  product  into  cakes, 
drying  it  below  100°,  cutting  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  coffee-beans, 
and  roasting. 

L.  Jaunnes,  inl891,  examined  a  factitious  coffee  consisting 
of  acorns  and  cereals. 

An  imitation  coffee  examined  by  J.  K  o  n  i  g  {Zeiisch.  angett, 
Chem.,  1888,  page  680)  closely  resembled  real  coffee  in  appearance, 
but  all  the  berries  were  precisely  the  same  shape.  Under  the 
microscope,  wheat-starch  was  detected,  and  Konig  concluded  that 
the  article  consisted  of  roasted  wheat  dough  of  low  quality. 
E.  Fricke  (Zeiisch,  angew,  Chem.j  1889,  page  310)  has  described 
a  factitious  coffee  containing  caffeine,  and  apparently  made  from 
lupine-seeds  (compare  page  544).  K.  P  o  r  t  M  e  (Cfiem.  CentrcdbL, 
1890,  page  135)  has  described  factitious  coffee-beans  sold  under 
the  name  of  "  Kunst  Kaffee."  The  following  were  the  compositions 
of  the  samples  referred  to  above  : — 


ParUle. 

Konig. 

Friekf. 

Moisture,    .... 

Proteids,     .... 
Fat,      .       .       .        :        . 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  &c.,    . 
Cellulose,    .... 
Caffeine,      .... 
Ash 

1*46  per  cent 

13-93       „ 

8-88  „ 
6401  „ 
16-83        „ 

0-07        „ 

2-53        „ 

5 '14  per  cent. 

1076       „ 

219       „ 
76-76        „ 

8-96       „ 

.*• 
1-20       „ 

(Analysed  after  dry- 
ing.) 

17-90  per  cent 
2-08       „ 

•  •• 

10-83       „ 

2S       " 
2-27        „ 

101-63  per  cent. 

100-00  per  cent 

100-00  per  cent 

Matter  soluble  in  water,   . 

21*63  per  cent. 

29-28  per  cent 

24-85  i>er  cent 

R  Wolf  f  enstein  {Zeiisch.  angew.  Chemie,  1890,  No.  3) has 
described  two  varieties  of  factitious  coffee,  respectively  known  in 
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Oennany  as  Domi<affee  and  Allenoelfkaffei^,  Both  prepnrationa 
wero  entirely  destitute  of  calleiiie.  One  cionsiateil  ptaclicaily  of 
c  h  i  c  D  r  f ,  wliile  the  other  contained  laTge  quantities  of  lupines. 
From  the  latter  Bpecimen  Wolffen stein  iaolnted  o.  brown  eoiourini; 
matter  having  the  spectroscopic  and  chemical  characters  of 
CoMella-brouit.  It  was  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  water,  but  was 
completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  hydrochloric  ncid. 
Fourteen  grammes  of  the  sample  extracti^d  with  water  and  pre- 
otpitated  with  acid  yielded  I '67  gntnuno  of  the  colouring  matter  (1). 

Factitious  coffee-beans  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  heavier 
than  water,  while  genuine  toasted  boana  are  invariably  lighter, 
uideea  much  over-roaated.  In  taking  the  specific  gravity,  twenty 
beans  should  be  immersed  in  brine,  which  is  then  diluted  with 
water  till  ten  of  the  beans  float  and  the  remainder  sink.  The 
result  shows  tlic  average  density  ;  but  individual  factitious  beans 
often  vary  considerably  from  the  mean. 

In  genuine  coffee-beans  a  portion  of  the  fine  membrane  or 
"  parchment "  with  which  the  berries  wero  invested  will  almost 
always  be  found  adlioring  in  the  cleft  Tlie  micwscopic  structure 
of  the  bean,  as  seen  in  a  thin  section,  or  of  the  pwwder  oflbrds 
a  certain  means  of  recognising  its  nature.  Most  factitious  beans 
contain  starch,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  genuine  coffee. 
Chicory  and  other  roots  are  readily  recognisable  by  the  microscope. 
The  methods  used  for  tlie  examination  of  ground  coffee  may  also 
be  applied, 

Dangway  beans,  the  seeds  of  Cw^sia  lora  or  C  orcidentaUg, 
abundant  in  British  Eurmah,  have  been  prepared  and  patented  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee  {Emj.  Pat.,  1 5,564,  1 888).  In  Germany,  the 
ground  and  roasted  seeds  have  been  sold  under  the  name  of 
"Mogdad  coffee,"  and  it  is  said  that  a  smaller  proportion  than 
20  per  cent,  in  coffee  cannot  bo  detected  either  by  the  taste  or  tho 
appearance  of  tlie  sample.  Dangway  beai^s  leave  about  10  per 
cent,  of  ash  on  ignition,  and  have  a  characteristic  microscopic 
appearance  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  A, 
Wynter  Blyth  {Fuod ;  CoinpotMon  and  Analygis).  They  sink 
veiy  rapidly  in  water  and  colour  brine  more  intensely  than  do  coffee 
beans.  Dangway  beans  contain  n  tannin  distinct  from  caffetnnnic 
acid.  They  ore  destitute  of  caffeine,  but  O.  Hehner  has  de- 
tected a  minute  quantity  of  some  other  alkaloid. 

The  use  of  Muteaeiula  Borbonica  seeds,  Ut  be  mixed  and  roasted 
with  coffee-beans  or  entirely  substituted  for  them,  has  also  been 
patented  (iTw^.  Pat.,  14,945,  1888),' 

*  Invcatlgntions  at  Kow  0«rdDiw  show  the  supposed  Mu^mnda  swda  to  be 
really  thoso  of  Oaninera  vagiwUa,     They  ooataiu  no  caffeine. 
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The  beans  of  a  species  of  PJiaseolus  are  reported  byRFricke 
to  be  roasted,  ground,  and  sold  as  "  Congo  coffee."  The  berries 
are  very  large — 214  filling  a  100  c.c.  measure — and  of  shining 
black  colour.  The  infusion  is  very  astringent  and  contains  no 
caffeine  or  other  ciystalHsable  alkaloid. 

To  distinguish  lupine-seeds  from  coffee-beans,  Hager  treats 
3  grammes  of  the  powdered  sample  with  20  c.c.  of  water  and 
filters  after  half  an  hour.  The  filtrate  from  genuine  coffee  will 
be  feebly  yellow  and  not  taste  in  the  least  degree  bitter,  while 
in  the  presence  of  lupine-seeds  a  marked  bitter  taste  will  be 
observed. 

Ground  Coffee.  Besides  the  foregoing  sophistications  and 
substitutions  of  the  coffee-bean,  ground  coffee  is  liable  to  various 
adulterations.^  Some  of  these  can  be  tolerated  when  practised  in 
moderation,  provided  that  the  fact  and  proportion  of  admixture 
are  duly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
additions,  including  chicory,  the  least  objectionable  and  by  far 
the  most  widely  used,*  are  destitute  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
peculiar  alkaloid  which  give  to  coffee  its  most  valued  pro- 
perties. The  diminished  consumption  of  coffee  in  England  is 
doubtless  largely  due  to  the  frequency  and  extent  of  its 
sophistications. 

'  The  late  Dr  Wm.  Wallace,  writing  in  1884  {Aiialyst,  ix.  42),  names  the 
following  articles  as  used  for  adulterating  coffee : — Chicory,  caramel,  dried  and 
roasted  figs,  dried  dates,  date-stones,  decayed  ship  biscuits,  beans,  peas, 
acorns,  malt,  diuidelion  root,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  mangold-wurzel. 
Damaged  raisins  are  stated  by  Albert  Smith  to  be  used  together  with  chicory 
for  making  French  coffee. 

^  Commercial  Chicory  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  Cickorium  inlyhuSf 
which  is  cut  into  slices,  kiln-dried,  and  then  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as 
coffee,  usually  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  fat  of  some  kind. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  roasted  chicory  appears  to  have  originated  in 
Holland  about  1750.  A.  Mayer  {Bied,  Central,,  1885,  page  828)  gives  the 
following  as  the  composition  of  three  samples  of  Dutch  chicory  root : — "Water, 
72*00  to  77*3  per  cent.;  albuminoids,  1*1 ;  fat,  0*2;  inulin  and  other  non- 
nitrogenous  matters  insoluble  in  alcohol,  12*00  to  17*3;  crude  fibre,  1*40  to 
1*8;  sugar,  &c.,  6*60  to  6*0;  bitter  extract,  0*05  to  0*15;  and  ash,  1*40  to 
1  '9  per  cent  Mayer  found  the  bitter  substances  extracted  by  chloroform  to 
bo  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  absorbed  by  bone- 
charcoal.  They  wore  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but 
did  not  by  such  treatment  yield  any  substance  capable  of  reducing  Fehling*s 
solution. 

A.  Petermann  (Bicd.  CcntraL ,  1883,  page  843)  gives  the  following  results 
of  analyses  of  two  samples  of  roasted  chicory,  one  of  which  was  coarsely  and 
the  other  finely  ground.  The  ash  was  somewhat  higher  than  usual,  but 
was  perfectly  white.    The /a/  shown  was  probably  not  all  natural  to  the 
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The  chief  adulterations  likely  to  be  met  with  in  ground  cofifee 
are: — (1)  Mineral  matters;  (2)  roots,  such  as  chicory,  dandelion, 
turnip;  (3)  seeds  and  seed-products,  such  as  beans,  acorns,  and 
cereals ;  and  (4)  saccharine  matters,  such  as  caramel  and  roasted 
dates  and  figs. 

In  Btdletin  I^o.  29  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Inland  Ee venue 
Department,  Canada,  the  chief  analyst,  T.  Macfarlane,  states  that : — 
"There  are,  moreover,  large  quantities  of  a  substance  imported 
under  the  name  of  essence  of  coffee,  for  adulterating  pur- 
poses, which  is  a  species  of  burnt  sugar,  and,  from  its  containing 
dextrin,  is  probably  made  from  some  of  the  bye-products  of  the 
glucose  factories.  It  costs  in  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia  from  3  to 
5  cents  per  lb.  As  it  possesses  no  organic  structure  it  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  microscopical  examination.  It  contains  about 
75  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  which  has  great  colouring 
power,  and  a  little  of  it  is  capable  of  imparting  a  strong  brown 
coffee  colour  to  water." 

Caramel,  when  added  as  such,  may  often  be  distinguished  under 
a  low  microscopic  power  by  the  jet>-black  colour  of  the  particles. 
Tliese  dissolve  easily  in  water  with  intense  brown  colour,  and  the 
solution  has  a  bitter  taste. 

A  factitious  caramel  is  now  manufactured  by  adding  to 
glucose  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  a  brown  coal-tar  dye, 
naph  fJiol-hrown. 

A  useful  preliminary  test  for  ground  coffee  consists  in  gently 
strewing  some  of  the  powder  on  the  surface  of  cold  water.  The 
oil  contained  in  coffee  prevents  the  particles  from  being  readily 
wetted  by  the  water,  thus  causing  them  to  float.     Chicory  and  the 

chicory,  as  the  proportion  recorded  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  found  by  other 
observers.  The  water  also  is  much  above  the  usual  j)roportion  in  recently 
roasted  chicor}'  (5  to  7  per  cent ),  and  the  albumenoids  below  the  usual  range 
(875  to  11-60.— 0.  Hehner). 


Water  Oost  at  10O'-105"  C), 

Glucose 

Dextrin ;  inulin,        .... 

AlbmninoKds, 

Colouring  matter  and  bitter  extractive, 
Aah  in  soluble  portion,     . 
Asli  in  insoluble  portion,  . 

Albuminoids, 

jrac,     •••••• 

CeUulose, 


Coarse  Grains. 


10-28 

2612 
0-03 
3-23 

16-40 
2-58 
4-58 
8-15 
6-71 

12-32 


Fine  Powder. 


Soluble  in 

hot  water 

=57-96. 


Insoluble  in 

Lot  water 

=26-14. 
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majority  of  cofifee  adulterants  contain  no  oil,  and  their  caramel 
is  very  quickly  extracted  by  the  water,  with  production  of  a 
brown  colour,  while  the  particles  themselves  rapidly  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water.^  On  stirring  the  liquid,  coffee 
becomes  tolerably  uniformly  diffused  without  sensibly  colouring 
the  water,  while  chicory  and  other  sweet  roots  quickly  give  a 
dark  brown,  turbid  infusion.  Boasted  cereals  do  not  give  so 
distinct  a  colour. 

According  to  A.  Franz  {Arch,  Phann.,  [5],  iv.  298),  if  2  cc. 
of  a  10  per  cent  infusion  of  coffee  in  boiling  water  be  treated  with 
0*3  cc.  of  a  2^  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  a  greenish-yellow  filtrate  is  obtained.  If  chicory  be  simi- 
larly treated,  a  dark  red-brown  filtrate  results,  the  colour  of  which 
changes  on  standing.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  adulterant  can  thus  be 
detected. 

The  colour  of  an  infusion  of  chicory  is  said  to  remain  unaltered 
on  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  sulphate,  while  the 
brown  colouring  matter  of  coffee  infusion  turns  green,  and  is  par- 
tially precipitated  as  bluish-green  flakes.  In  an  infusion  of  mixed 
chicory  and  coffee,  the  reagent  forms  a  precipitate,  and  leaves  the 
liquid  more  or  less  brownish-yellow.  The  deposition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  facilitated  by  rendering  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline  by 
ammonia  (Din/jfler^s polyt  Jour,,  ccxi.  78). 

Albert  Smith  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xi.  568)  recommends,  for 
the  detection  of  chicory  in  coffee,  that  10  grammes  of  the  sample 
should  be  boiled  with  250  cc.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  strained 
and  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate.  On 
allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquid  will 
be  colourless  if  pure  coffee  has  been  under  treatment,  but  in 
presence  of  chicory  will  be  coloured  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  the  proportion  present,  which  can  be  estimated  from 
the  depth  of  tint  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  nesslerising 
water. 

The  three  foregoing  tests  are  occasionally  of  service  for  the 
examination  of  infusion  of  coffee  when  the  solid  article  is  not 
available,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  so  satisfactory  as  the 
actual  recognition  of  the  adulterant  by  the  microscope. 

The  great  majority  of  seeds  likely  to  be  met  with  in  coffee 
contain  a  notable  quantity  of  starch.  This  is  true  of  beans,  peas, 
acorns,  and  all  cereals  and  products  therefrom.  Hence  if  starch  be 
absent,  the  freedom  of  the  coffee  from  all  this  class  of  adulterants 
is  certain.     If  present,  the  nature  of  the  admixture  can  usually 

^  If  a  fannel  be  used  for  the  above  test,  the  sunken  particles  may  be  readily 
let  out  and  examined  under  the  microsoope. 
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be  aMertaiued  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  prepared 
sample.' 

Fcir  the  detection  of  etarch,  the  author  boils  the  coffee  for  a  few 
miautes  with  about  10  purts  of  water.  When  the  liquid  has 
become  perfectly  cold,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
then  a  strong  solution  of  permau^'anate  of  potassium  dropped  ill 
cftutiously,  with  agitation,  till  the  colouring  matter  is  nearly 
destroyed,  when  the  liquid  is  strained  or  decanted  from  the  dis- 
soluble mHtter.  On  now  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the 
solution,  a  blue  coloration  will  be  produced  if  any  starch  be 
present.  As  little  as  1  per  cent,  cao  be  readily  detected  in  Ibix 
manner.^ 

Some  operators  employ  animal  charcoal  for  decolnrising  the 
coffee  iufiLsion  before  testing  for  starch.  The  addition  of  starcb- 
boldiug  adulterants  b)  coffee,  in  the  author's  experience,  is  rare, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  very  common,  the 
adulterants  there  found  including  wlicat'fiour  and  bran,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  maize,  peas,  pea-hulls,  &o.^ 

The  insoluble  matter  remaining  after  treating  the  coffee  with 
water  and  decoloruing  with  permanganate  can  be  advantageously 
examined  under  the  microscope  for  chicory  and  other  non-atarchy 
additions,  tbe  atmctute  of  which  is  more  readily  observed  after 
the  removal  of  the  colouring  matter. 

F.  M.  Kimmington  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xi.  52D)  recom- 
mends, for  the  removal  of  colouring  matter,  that  the  sample  of 
coffee  should  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  water  containing  a 
little  carbonate  of  sodium.  After  subsidence,  the  liquid  is  poured 
off,  the  residue  washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  until  decolorisation  is  effected,  which 
nsnally  occurs  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  real  coffee  will  then 
form  a  dark  stratum  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  beaker,  and  the  chicory 
ft  li^t  and  almost  white  stratum  floating  above  it,  and  showing  a 
clear  and  sharp  line  of  Boparation. 

*  For  this  purpose  the  cofTee  abonld  first  be  eihnustod  with  other  to  remove 
lat,  ind  thcu  treated  with  methylated  siiirib  to  dissolve  the  colouring  matter. 
la  the  (emrluD,  the  starch  and  other  atructures  will  he  readily  perceptible. 

*  A  certaiu  famoas  sample  of  coSee  alleged  to  contain  Rcarna  gave  the  author 
no  reaotiou  by  the  above  test,  hut  after  the  addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  roasted 
iu!omi  the  teat  showed  the  prasspce  of  starch  very  clearly. 

*  In  1S7G  n  large  Bci;turR  was  made  in  the  cut  of  Londnii  of  ■  mixture  of 
10  per  cent,  of  colTee  with  60  of  roasted  acorns.  Boasted  arnms  were  lint 
pUoad  before  llje  English  piihlie  as  "Pulotas  colTee,"  untl  aubjwqueuCly  as 
"  coflbe  snrragate,"  but  the  inanuracturc  of  both  these  preparations  was  stopped 
by  Ibeexoiwk 
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Under  the  microscope,  chicory  is  readily  recognised  by 
peculiar  dotted  appearance  of  the  vessels,  often  occurring  in 
bundles,  and  by  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  large  cells. 
Dandelion,  turnips,  and  other  sweet  roots  present  a  close  similaritj 
to  chicory,  and  can  only  be  safely  distinguished  therefrom  l^ 
careful  microscopic  comparison  of  the  sample  with  the  actual  roots 
in  question. 

The  microscopic  appearance  affords  the  only  certain  means  of 
identifying  chicory  and  other  roots  in  coffee,  and  the  same  state- 
ment applies  to  saccharine  fruits,  such  as  roasted  figs,  dates, 
raisins,  &c.^ 

The  nature  of  an  adulterant  ot  coffee  having  been  ascertained 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  or  other  means,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  deduce  the  proportion  present  from  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  sample.  When  only  one  adulterant  is  present,  this  may 
sometimes  be  effected  with  a  fair  approximation  to  accuracy ;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  chicory  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  within  a  somewhat  wide  limit.^ 

For  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  adulterants  in  coffee,  the 
only  chemical  distinctions  of  any  practical  value  are: — Certain 
constituents  of  the  ash;  the  proportion  of  fat  as  extracted  by 
ether  or  petroleum  spirit;  the  proportion  of  aqueous  extract, 


*  Printed  descriptions  of  microscopic  characters  are  of  little  value,  and 
drawings  are  often  misleading.  Tho  adulterants  of  coffee  are  best  examined 
as  transparent  objects  under  a  moderate  power,  and,  except  where  starch  is  to 
be  identified,  by  unpolarised  light. 

^  What  can  be  done  in  this  manner,  and  the  erroi*s  liable  to  occur  in  practice 
with  deficient  methods  or  imperfect  manipulation,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
figures  obtained  in  1882  by  various  analysts  to  whom  exactly  similar  samples 
of  mixed  coffee  and  chicory  of  known  composition  were  submitted  {Analyst, 
vii.  76):— 


Actual    percentage    o/\ 
Chicory  in  sample,  .  j 

10  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

37i  per  cent 

Percentage  of  Chicory 
reported. 

Somerset   Hou8c\ 
(Referees),      )' 

Not  more  than  2| 
per  cent. 

Not  less  than  35 
per  cent. 

Not  less  than  48 
percent. 

A,  .       .       .        . 

7  per  cent 

31  per  cent. 

38  per  cent 

B,  .        .        .        . 

7       „ 

32       „ 

84                         ,y 

C.   .        .                . 

6  to  10  per  cent 

25       „ 

50        „ 

D,   .       . 

16  per  cent 

35       „ 

47        „ 

E.  .        .       .        . 

Genuine. 

31        „ 

50        „ 

F,  .       .       .        . 

r  Upwards  of  10 
\    per  cent. 

Vpwards  of  30  per 
cent. 

Upwards  of  40  per 
cent 
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as  deduced  from  its  weight  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  ; 
the  colour  of  the  infusion;  and  the  proportion  of  caffeine  in  the 
sample.  In  all  coses  of  importance  two  or  more  of  these  methods 
should  be  employed. 

A.  Smetham  (Analyst,  viL  73)  obtained  the  following  range 
of  figures  by  the  analysis  of  seven  samples  of  roasted  coffee,  repre- 
senting typical  commercial  qualities  : — 


Moisture  (lost  at  100°  C. ), 

1*59  to    3*89  per  cent. 

Oil  (ether  extract), 

10-13  „  12-13 

If 

Grade  fibre,^    . 

.      70-84  „  74-50 

ti 

„        M     iu  sample  dried  at  100**,  . 

73-71  „  75-70 

ii 

Cellulose,        .            .            .            . 

26-34  „  34-40 

>} 

Nitrogen,        . 

2-14  „     2-38 

it 

Total  ash,       .            .            .            . 

4-08  „     4-63 

Soluble  ash,    .           .            .            . 

3-14  „     8-60 

it 

Ratio  of  total  ash  to  soluble,  . 

100:72  „  100:82 

tt 

The  following  analyses  by  C.  Krauth  (Ber,,  xi.  277;  Jour. 
Chem,  Soc.f  xxxiv.  449)  give  some  comimrative  figures  for  coffee 
and  its  more  probable  adulterants.  Except  in  tlio  case  of  the  last 
colunm,  the  results  apply  to  the  substances  previously  dried  at 
100"*:— 


■ 

1 
Ash. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

After 
Pre-     Boiling 
existent    with 
Acid. 

Soluble 

iu 
Water. 

Insol. 

in 
Water. 

Moisture 

in 

Undried 

Substance.; 

Coffee,     routed,  Ave) 
lamples,    .             / 

419 
to  6-38 

11-76 
to  15-6 

]■  0-2 

24-29 1 

22-47 
to  25-21 

74-79 
to  77-63 

1-47 
to  4-87 

Chicory,  roasted,  . 

10-83 

1-16 

23-40 

22-14        05-42 

34-58 

4-30 

Chicory,  unroastcd. 

635 

43 

23-84 

Notde-!  78-71 

21-28 

6-80 

Bye,  roasted, 

2-43 

1-68 

... 

ccnied  ' 
75-37    1  31-92 

68-07 

0-28 

Wheat,  roasted. 

1-8D 

2-75 

•  •• 

...      1   6205 

47-35 

•  •• 

1 

Coffee,    with   10  per\ 
cent  rye,  .             / 

4-31 

1410 

•10 

1 
2905    1  25-08 

74-46 

2-15      ! 

Coffee,   with    10   per\ 
ceut  wheat,            / 

510 

12-66 

2-30 

23-15 

30-63 

60-30 

1 

2-30 

*  Tho  "crude  fibre"  was  dotcrminod  by  boiling  2  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  throe  successivo  quantities  of  water,  and  wasiiing  the  residue  on  a 
counterpoised  filter  till  tho  washings  were  colourless,  when  it  was  dried  at  100** 
C.  and  weighed. 
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The  following  analyses  by  K  o  n  i  g  show  the  composition  of 
certain  adulterants  of  coffee  : — 


;   Chicory. 


Water, 

Nitn^noiu  matters,    .      .      .      . 

Fat, 

Sugar,  •      .      • 

other  non-nitrogenoiiB  matters, 

Celliilose, 

Ash 

Matters  soluble  in  water,    . 


1216 

6*09 

2-05 

15-87 

46-71 

11-00 

612 

63-05 


Figs. 

Acoma. 

18-98 

12-85 

4-25 

6*18 

2*88 

4-61 

S419 

8-06 

29-15 

62-0 

7-16 

4-96 

3-44 

212 

73-81 

••• 

Aye. 


15-21 
U-84 

8-46 

S-98 
55-37 

5-85 

4-81 
4511  (f) 


The  following  table  shows  the  published  results  of  analyses  of 
coffee  substitutes  said  to  be  manufactured  respectively  from  acorns, 
lye,  and  barley  :^ — 


Water, 

Nitrogenous  matters,    . 

Fat, 

Sugar, 

Starch,       

Dextrin,      .      •       .      .      .      . 
Other  non-nitrogenous  matters. 

Cellulose, 

Ash, 

Matters  soluble  in  water,    . 


Glucose   formed    by  boiling  with  |^ 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,       ...» 


"  Acorn  1 
Coffee.'* 


12-85 
613 
4-01 
8*01 

62-00 

4-98 
202 


"Rye  Coffee 
SubsUtute." 

"Barley 
Coffee." 

2-22 

8*45 

11-87 

9-38 

3-91 

8-25 

•■• 

% 

8-34 
49-51 

-  70-13 

9-83 

/ 

9-78 

4-25 

4-54 

3-36 

6133 

31-20 

•  •• 

69-28 

"Barley 
Coffee." 


6-41 

10*56 

1-04 

68*38 

10-56 

8-04 

34-37 

67-19 


Moscheles  and  S  t e  1  z  e r  have  recently  published  complete 
analyses  of  several  coffee  substitutes  {Chem.  Zeif^  1892,  xvi.  281; 
Analyst^  xvii.  154).  One  of  these  contained  lupines  (which  they 
consider  a  very  reprehensible  addition),  and  another  was  destitute 

^  The  **  acorn  coffoe"  was  analysed  by  Konig,  who  found  from  20  to  80  per 
cent,  of  starch,  and  6  to  8  per  cent  of  a  variety  of  tannic  acid.  The  "  lye 
coffee  substitute"  was  prepared  by  Behr  Bros.  The  analyses  of  "barley 
coffee *'  are  by  C.  K  o r n au  t h. 
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of  coffee,  but  contained  0*31  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  due  to  the 
presence  of  powdered  kola-nut 

The  ash  of  pure  coffee  is  generally  between  3  J  and  4  J  per  cent., 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  and  even  when  a  considerable 
proportion  of  chicory  is  present  it  seldom  rises  beyond  6  per  cent. 
Any  notably  higher  proportion  will  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
mineral  (adulterant.  The  ash  should  be  white,  or  nearly  so,  any 
marked  red  tint  indicating  an  added  compound  of  iron. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  coffee  presents  some  marked 
differences  from  that  of  chicory,  as  is  apparent  from  the  followinj^ 
results  of  analyses  by  H.  L  u  d  w  i  g  {Arch.  Pharm.,  [3],  i.  482) 
and  James  Bell  (Foods,  ii.  46,  57). 


Coffee-beans. 
H.  Ludwig. 

Coffee-beans, 

Eight 

Samples. 

J.  BeU. 

Chicory  Root, 
Eight  Samples.    J.  BeU. 

Gneiss 
Soil. 

Limestone 
SoU. 

Deducting 
SiOs  and  Sand. 

Including 
SiOa  and  Sand. 

KaO          .       . 

NasO 

CaO  . 

M9O          .       . 

FeaO, 

P2O8 

80^   . 

a     . 

COj    .       . 

Si0:i          .       . 

Sand 

14*13 

5-84 

8-64 

814 

16-54 

18-66 

16-28 

Trace 

8-84 

1*66 

None 

44-03 
5-85 
4-89 
8-01 
1-90 

10-54 
1-64 
0*96 

21*24 
0-87 

None 

53*20  to  55*80 

Not  detected 
4-10  to   6*16 
8*20  „    8-87 
0-44  „    0-98 

10-15  „  11*60 
3-09  „    5-26 
0*26  „    1*11 

14-92  „  18-13 

0*00  „    0*46 

None 

27-86  to  46-27 
317  „  16-90 
7-66  „  10-81 
5*33  „    8-08 
3-50  „    8*29 
9-59  „  12-61 
8-38  „  11*78 
6*08  „    6-08 
2-04  „    460 

•  •• 

•  •• 

24-88  to  33-88 
2-04  „  1610 
5*00  „    9-60 
3*42  ,,7-22 
3*13  „    6*32 
6-65  „  11*27 
5-38  „  10-58 
3-23  „    4-93 
1-78  „    319 
2*61  „  12-76 
8*08  „  2810 

Ludwig  found  in  each  case  a  notable  amount  of  soda,  a  result 
which  disproves  BelFs  improbable  statement  that  this  base  is 
absent  from  coffee-ash.  Ludwig's  figures  also  show  an  enormous 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  KjO,  FcgO^  SO3,  and  COg,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  coffee-plant  is  gro^vn.^ 
If  the  NagO  in  chicory-ash  bo  calculated  into  its  equivalent  of 
K  0 ,  and  the  figure  thus  found  added  to  the  actual  KG,  the  per- 
centage is  not  greatly  different  from  the  proportion  of  potash  found 

^  The  sample  of  coffee  from  a  gneiss  soil  must  be  regarded  as  highly  abnormal. 
In  the  wide  experience  of  the  author  the  ash  from  genuine  coffee  has  never 
been  observed  to  have  a  red  colour,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  ash  of  a 
specimen  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron. 
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by  Bell  in  cofifee-ash.     The  proportion'  of  oxide  of  iron  is  notably 
greater  in  chicory  than  in  coffee.     Hence  chicory-ash  always  has 
a  red  tinge  which  is  absent  from  the  ash  of  genuine  coffee.    A 
notable  difference  is  observable  in  the  proportions  of  COj  and  CI, 
and  a  very  wide  distinction  in  the  figures  for  sand  and  silica.    In 
only  one  of  the  eight  samples  of  coffee  did  the  silica  even  approach 
0'5  per  cent.,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  same  coffee,  which  was 
properly   screened    before   roasting,    the   silica   of    the   ash  fell 
to  nil. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  potassium  carbonate 
in  coffee-ash,  the  percentage  of  the  total  ash  soluble  in  water  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  chicory-ash,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilise  this  fact  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
chicory  present  in  mixtures  of  the  two.  Thus  the  author  found 
from  60  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash  of  coffee  to  be  soluble  in 
water,  whereas  on  an  average  only  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash 
of  chicory  was  soluble  in  water.  But  this  proportion  is  gravely 
affected  by  the  proportion  of  actual  sand  which  may  be  present 
This  varies  in  commercial  chicory  from  a  trace  up  to  4*5  per  cent, 
which  difference  is  quite  sufficient  to  invalidate  deductions  based 
on  the  ratio  of  the  total  to  the  soluble  ash.  By  comparing  the 
soluble  ash  with  the  total  ash  minus  sand  and  silica,  somewhat 
more  reliable  results  are  obtained,  but  at  best  the  method  is  only 
capable  of  affording  a  rough  indication  of  the  proportion  of  chicory 
present.  It  may,  however,  serve  to  point  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  ingredient,  which  can  then  be  identified  and  determined  by 
other  means.  The  following  ash-analyses,  by  J  a  m  e  s  B  e  1 1,  are 
interesting  in  this  connection  : — 


Lupins. 

Acorns. 

Maise. 

Parsnips. 

• 

Dandelion  Soot 

K30  . 

NaaO 
CaO    . 
M9O    . 
FejOs 
PjOb   . 
SO3     . 

a 

C02    . 
SiOa,  Ac. 

33*54 

17*75 

775 

6*18 

•  •• 

25*53 
6*80 
2-11 
0*66 
0-87 

64-93 
0-63 
6-01 
4-32 
0-54 

11-15 
4-79 
2-51 

18-69 
1-01 

30-74 
Not  found 

3-06 
14-72 

0-84 
44-50 

4  13 

0-50 

1*78 

66-64 

Not  found 

6-86 

6-49 

0-53 

13-84 
4-07 
2-09 

11-44 
0*67 

17-95 

30-95 

11-48 

1*311 

1*27 

11-21 

2-37 

8-84 

6-21 

11-26 

101-09              99-58 

1 

100-27 

102-42 

97-80 

The   following   centesimal  figures    by   Way   and    Ogston 
refer  to  the  ash  of  other  roots : — 
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Toinip. 

Beet 

Carrot. 

FegO^    . 

CI           ... 

CO) «... 

014  to  0-66 

8„6 
9-5  „  16 

0-52  to  374 
85„30 
16  „  21-6 

0-59  to  1-66 
8.,  4-6 
15  „  19 

The  fed  of  coffee  is  tolerably  constant  in  amount,  and  hence  the 
proportion  serves  as  a  useful  indication  of  the  amount  of  certain 
admixtures.  Thomas  Macfarlane,  Head  Chemist  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue  Department,  Ottawa,  informs  the  author  that  the 
petroleum-ether  extract  from  previously  dried  cofifee  ranges  from 
10  to  12  per  cent.  Only  one  sample  out  of  nearly  fifty  examined 
showed  less  than  10,  and  no  sample  gave  as  much  as  13  per  cent., 
although  12^  per  cent,  was  reached  in  a  few  inches.  Chicory 
yields  about  1  per  cent,  when  similarly  treated,  and  three  samples 
of  roasted  barley  gave  from  1*31  to  1*54  per  cent. 

The  aqtieotis  extract  of  coffee  is  remarkably  constant  in  amount, 
and  is  very  little  affected  by  variations  in  the  roasting.  Instead 
of  weighing  the  actual  extract^  Graham,  Stenhouse  and 
Campbell  {Jour.  Chem,  Soc,,ix.  38)  determined  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  aqueous  infusions  of  coffee  and  various  roasted 
vegetable  matters.  Their  method  was  to  treat  the  roasted  sub- 
stance with  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  raise  the  liquid  to 
the  boiling-pointy  and  observe  the  density  of  the  filtered  liquid 
after  cooling  to  60°  F.  (=  15*5°  C).  The  following  is  a  classified 
arrangement  of  their  results : — 


Specific  Gravity 

Specific  Gravity 

Subttance. 

of  10  per  cent. 
Infusion. 

Substance. 

of  10  per  cent. 
Infusion. 

COVFBS:— 

Roots:— 

Mocha, 

1008 -0 

Cliicory ,  Yorkshire, 

10191 

NeUgherry, 
FLantation  Ceylon, 

l(H)8-4 

„       English, . 

10217 

10087 

„       Foreign, . 

1022-6 

Java,    . 

10087 

„       Ouemsey, 

1023*8 

Jamaica, 

1008-8 

Average, 

1021-06 

Natiye  Ceylon,     . 

1009-0 

Parsnips, 

1014-3 

CoataRica,  . 

1009-0 

Carrots, 

1017-1 

Coflta  Kica,  . 

1009  06 

Turnips, 

1021-4 

Average,   . 

10087 

Dandelion,   . 

1021-9 

Red  beet,     . 

1022-1 

LMUXTNOUS  SlEDS:^ 

Mangold  wunel, . 

1023-6 

Lupins, 

10067 

Peas,     . 

1007-8 

Cereal  Products  :— 

Beau,  . 

1008-4 

Brown  malt, 

1010-9 

Black  malt,  . 

1021-2 

MiSCXLLAirBOVS  :— 

Rye  meal,     . 

1021-fi 

Spent  tan,    . 

10021 

Maixe,  . 

1026-8 

Acoma, 

1007-8 

Bread  raspings,    . 

1026-8 
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These  results  show  a  marked  distinction  between  coflfee,  lu- 
minous seeds,  and  acorns  on  the  one  hand,  and  cereal  products  and 
chicory  and  other  roots  on  the  other.  Unfortunately,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chicory  and  coffee,  they  apply  merely  to  single  speci- 
mens of  each  kind  of  substance. 

Experiments  made  in  the  author's  laboratory  gave  a  mean 
density  for  coflfee-infusions  precisely  identical  with  that  obtained 
by  Graham,  Stenhouse  and  Campbell  (1008 '7).  Operating  as  they 
prescribe,  however,  there  is  always  a  suspicion  that  the  exhaustion 
is  incomplete,  especially  in  the  case  of  genuine  coffee  which  has 
not  been  very  finely  ground.  Hence  in  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  the  author's  laboratory,  the  sample  of  coffee  was  well 
boiled  with  10  parts  of  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  hot  water  till  the  filtrate  measured  10  c.c.  for  every 
1  gramme  of  the  substance  employed.  Operating  in  this  maimer, 
the  infusions  from  fourteen  specimens  of  ordinary  commercial  roasted 
coffee  (groimd  in  the  laboratory)  were  found  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  ranging  from  1006*8  to  1008*5,  with  an  average  of 
1007-9  1  {Analyst,  v.  1). 

J.  S  k  a  1  w  e  i  t  has  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
aqueous  infusion  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  coffee  has  been  roasted. 

By  the  exhaustion-process,  the  author  obtained  the  following 
results  from  samples  of  commercial  chicory  (undried) : — 

Specific  Gravity 
of  10  per  cent. 
InfusioD. 

Yorkshire  Chicory,  under-roasted,        ....       1025*9 

,,  ,,        (same  sample),  highly  roasted,       .       1019*0 

Chicory  of  unknown  origin, 1021*1 


1020*0 

>»  >f  >»  ..... 


>i  i»  j>  ..... 

1023*4 


Mean,     .        .       1021*9 

It  is  evident  that  the  density  of  chicory  infusions  varies  much 
more  than  that  of  coffee,  a  fact  which  prevents  the  method  from 
furnishing  more  than  an  approximate  determination  of  the  propor- 
tion of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  A  sharper 
result  may  be  obtained  by  previously  drying  the  sample  at  100^, 

^  This  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  of  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and 
Campbell's  experiments,  which  tends  to  show  that  they  effected  practically 
perfect  exhaustion.  The  difference  is  not  improhahly  due  to  a  slight  loss  by 
evaporation  when  the  infusion  is  made  by  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling- 
point,  instead  of  boiling  thoroughly  and  making  the  infusion  up  to  a  definite 
measure  after  cooling.  O.  H  e  h  n  e  r  has  met  with  a  genuine  coffee  giving  an 
infusion-density  of  1010*2. 
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and  hence  eliminating  the  somewhat  serious  error  due  to  varying 
proportions  of  moisture.  Adopting  1024  as  the  normal  gravity 
of  the  infusion  of  dried  chicory  and  1009  as  that  of  dried  coffee, 
the  percentage  of  real  coffee  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  will  he  found 
by  the  following  equation,  where  d  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
10  per  cent,  infusion  and  C  the  percentage  of  coffee  in  the  sample : — 


C- 


(1024 -d)  100 
15 


A.  M*^Gill  {Trans.  Roijal  Soc.  Canada,  1887)  finds  that  the 
density  of  the  infusions  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  materially  affected 
by  the  fineness  of  the  powder,  the  time  occupied  in  heating  the 
decoction  to  boiling,  and  the  time  during  which  the  boiling  with 
water  is  continued.  He  recommends  that  a  weight  corresponding 
to  10  grammes  of  the  moisture-free  sample  should  be  boiled  with 
100  C.C.  of  distilled  water  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser. 
The  heat  is  adjusted  so  that  ebullition  commences  in  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  exactly  one  hour,  when  the 
flame  is  removed,  and  after  fifteen  minutes*  rest  the  liquid  is  passed 
through  a  dry  filter.  The  average  density  of  a  10  per  cent, 
decoction  of  pure  coffee  thus  prepared  was  found  to  be  1009*86 
at  62°,  the  mean  number  for  chicory  decoction  (three  samples) 
being  1028*21  at  the  same  temperature,  or  a  difference  of  18*35.^ 
From  these  results  the  following  formula  may  be  deduced : — 

^    (1028-21-dat62*'F.)100 


18-35 

^Thos.  Macfarlane,  Chief  Analyst  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Laboratory, 
Ottawa,  has  communicated  to  the  author  the  following  results,  obtained  by 
the  application  of  MH^ill's  method  for  ascertaining  the  infusion-density  and 
actual  determination  of  the  soluble  extract.  This  last  determination  was  made 
by  thoroughly  extracting  the  dried  sample  with  petroleum  ether,  and  then 
treating  the  redried  substance  with  boiling  water.  Instead  of  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  insoluble  matter  was  redried  and  weighed,  the  loss  showing  the 
"  water  extract " : — 


Sontai  Coffee, 

Mocha  Coffee 

Java  Coffee, 

„  with  10  per  cent.  Chicory, . 

i>  II  20  ,,  „  . 

»i  »i  •'0  tt  II  • 

»»  i»  ^  II  i«  • 

tt  i«  oU  ,,  t,  • 

tt  »»  ®0  ,,  II  • 

ti  »f  '0  ,,  ,,  . 

II  II  eo  i«  ,, 

,„^,    II  II  wO  ,,  ,,  . 

Chioory, 


Water  Extract. 


Infusion  Gravity 
at  &r  F. 


22*44 
21-92 
20-42 
25-90 
80-75 
87-40 
43-36 
49-84 
53-82 
6084 
65*93 
71-41 
7778 


1009*78 
1009-73 
1011*58 
1013*44 
1015*28 
1017*08 
1018-06 
1020-48 
1022*70 
1024-15 
1026*42 
1028*32 
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It  is  evident  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  infusion  is 
really  a  function  of  the  solid  matter  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  a 
close  approximation  to  the  percentage  of  the  latter  can  be  obtained 
by  dividing  the  difiference  between  the  solution-density  and  lOOO 
by  the  number  0*375  or  multiplying  it  by  2-67.^  Thus  if  a 
coflfee-infusion  have  a  density  of  1009*0,  the  proportion  of  matter 
soluble  in  water  will  be 

The  figures  for  soluble  extract  obtained  by  T.  Macfarlane 
(Ottawa)  by  the  analysis  of  54  samples  of  commercial  coffee  ranged 
from  21*5  to  26*5  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  about  24  per  cent* 
The  samples  were  dried  at  100°,  deprived  of  fat  by  treatment  with 
petroleum  ether,  re-weighed,  and  then  exhausted  with  water. 
Instead  of  evaporating  the  infusion  and  weighing  the  soluble  extract, 
the  insoluble  residue  was  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  loss  gave  the 
soluble  extract.  A.  Smotham  has  also  proposed  to  wash,  dry, 
and  weigh  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the  filter. 

Alfred  E.  Johnson  states  the  soluble  extract  from  previ- 
ously dried  (roasted)  coffee  to  be  very  constant  at  24  per  cent, 
and  the  extract  from  dried  chicory  to  average  70  per  cent,'  and 
on  these  figures  bases  the  following  process  for  the  analysis  of 
coffee  mixtures. 

The  ground  coffee  is  dried  at  100°  C.  and  5  grammes  weight  of 
the  moisture-free  sample  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with  200  cc. 
of  water.  After  settling  for  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  is  poured  off 
through  copper  wire-gauze  or  coarse  muslin  into  a  250  c.c.  flask. 
The  groimds  are  boiled  with  50  cc.  of  water  for  five  minutes  and  the 
liquid  strained  as  before.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  cooled,  made 
up  to  250  cc,  agitated,  and  poured  on  to  a  dry  filter.  Fifty  cc. 
of  the  filtrate,  rejecting  the  first  portion  (equal  to  1  gramme  of  the 
dry  sample),  is  then  evaporated  in  a  flat  dish  over  boiling  water, 

^  This  factor  is  deduced  from  the  known  solution-densities  of  caramel 
and  the  carbohydrates.  J.  Skalweit  (Bep.  Anal.  CTiem.,  1882,  page  227), 
as  the  result  of  direct  experiment,  gives  the  following  data : — 

At  17*5*'  C,  1-001  sp.  gr.  of  20  %  infusion  represents  0*36  extract  per  100  cc. 
n  1*115  ,,  ,,  ,,  27*24        ,,  , 

M     -     1-235  „  „  „  48*25        „ 

^  The  purity  of  some  of  these  samples  was  doubted,  and  Macfarlane 
considers  22*0  per  cent  to  represent  more  accurately  the  usual  proportion 
of  extract  yielded  by  genuine  coffee. 

^  0.  Hehner  found  a  lightly-roasted  chicory  (dried)  to  give  67  '1  per  cent,  of 
soluble  matter,  and  an  infusion-density  of  1024*4,  while  a  highly-roasted  sample 
had  an  infusion-density  of  1019,  and  yielded  only  54*1  per  cent  of  extract. 
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e  residue  (representing  the  extract  from  1  gramuie)  dried  in 

the  water-ovon  and  weighed.     Then : — 

100  (70- per  cent,  of  oitract  found)  .         .     „     .  , 
= *— -a — pflrcoBtnge  of  ooffea  in  aamlile. 

The  resulta  thus  yielded  bj  coffee  and  its  priucipal  adulteranl» 
are  given  ou  pages  543,  544. 

The  Hnetonal  power  of  the  infugion  was  suggested  by  G  !■  ft  h  a  m, 
Stenhouse  and  Campbell  {Jmir.  Chem.  Soc,  is.  36)  as 
a  menus  of  detennining  adulterants  Lq  coffee.  Tliey  found  that 
tite  depth  of  colour  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  infusing  coU'ee  aud 
its  adnllerants  in  3000  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water  varied 
remarkably,  carumel  giving  about  seven  times  and  chicory  about 
three  times  as  deep  a  colour  as  coffee.'  But  their  experiments 
abowed  that  four  different  samples  of  pure  coffee  varied  in  tinctorial 
power  between  1+3  and  183,  as  compared  with  caramel  aa  1000, 
R&d  no  doubt  samples  of  chicory  would  be  found  to  present  at  least 
as  gnat  difference  in  colouring  power,  according  as  they  happened 
to  be  lightly  or  strongly  roasted.  Nevertheless  the  autlior  found 
{Ohem.  Nemg,  xxix.  140)  tliat  the  tinctorial  power  of  an  infusion  of 
mixed  samples  of  chicory  was  almost  exactly  three  times  that  of  an 
infusion  of  average  or  mixed  coffee,  and  that  different  samples  of 
diicoiy  did  not  vary  more  than  from  2'8  to  3'2  in  colouring  power 
when  compared  with  the  same  sample  of  coffee.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  chicory  in  a  sample  of  coffee  mixture,  a 
standard  mixture  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  several 
reprcsent-ative  eomptes  of  genuine  ground  coffee  with  an  equal 
weight  of  mixed  chicory,*  One  gramme  of  this  standard  coffee 
mixture  (containing  50  per  cent,  of  coffee),  and  the  some  weight  of 
the  sample  to  be  tested,  are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  30  c.c. 

*  The  following  are  the  relative  amounts  of  varioas  roasted  Bubataaccs  found 
hy  Omliftni,  Stcnhoaae,  and  Campbell  to  impart  an  equal  deptli  of  colour  to 
l^e  inAuioti  :— 


WhU*  tnTuipa.  . 


iiK 


Kedbi 


Bronu  milt, 


Bniid  ntjAaVi 
Chlcary(d*ilict(rurki},l'£!    Acunu,     .      .  r>im 

*  If  tbe  Blaudu'il  coffee  mixture  be  kept,  it  andergoes  a  cliange  wbiDh  modi- 
Bm,  aven  in  n  dry  etste.  tlis  colour  of  the  infuaion,  A  permanent  stuidiicd  of 
the  right  tint  am  be  onule  by  mixing  aolutions  of  ferric,  cobalt,  and  copper 
■nlphatM  in  proper  proportione.  The  jollowiah-brown  glass  employed  in 
Loribond'a  tiiil«inoter  for  the  uolorimetrio  determination  of  carbon  in  iteel  can 
nlso  be  *mployed  as  a  aUiidard,  if  ita  value  be  previounlj  nncertiuned.  Th? 
tfnti  are  boat  olutrvcd  by  pUcinB  o  piite  of  wet  filter-paper  buhitid  tlio  tubes 
whoa  tliey  a,ie  held  up  to  tlic  light. 
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of  water.     The  liquids  are  cooled  and  passed  through  a  double 
filter,  the  insoluble  portions  being  repeatedly  boiled  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water  tUl  no  more  colour  is  extracted.     The  solution 
of  the  standard  mixture  is  then  made  up  with  water  to  200  cc, 
and  the  solution  of  the  sample  to  100  cc.     Ten  cc.  of  this  latter 
liquid  is  poured  into  a  narrow  graduated  tube,  and  some  of  the 
standard  solution  into  another  tube  of  exactly  equal  bore.     If  the 
sample  consists  of  pure  coffee,  the  two  liquids  will  now  be  of 
exactly  similar  tint ;  but  if  chicory  be  present,  the  solution  of  the 
sample  will  be  the  darker,  in  which  case  water  is  gradually  added 
till  the  tints  are  precisely  equal.     When  this  point  is  attained,  the 
volume  of  the  sample  solution  is  observed.     Every  1  cc  of  water 
added  represents  5  per  cent,  of  chicory  in  the  sample.     Thus  if  the 
liquid  measure  17  cc,  the  sample  contains  35  per  cent,  of  chicory. 

J.  K.  Leebody  (Chem,  News,  xxx.  243)  has  described  a 
similar  method,  but,  instead  of  observing  the  colour  of  the  solutions 
transversely,  he  dilutes  the  solution  from  1  gramme  of  the  coffee  to 
700  cc.  and  observes  the  colour  from  above,  as  in  nessleri sing  water. 

The  observation  of  the  infusion-colour  is  occasionally  very  useful 
as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  c^iramel  added  as  such,  since  in 
that  case  the  colour  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of 
chicory  or  other  adulterant  as  deduced  by  other  methods. 

The  caffeine  of  coffee  is  tolerably  constant  in  amount,  and  hence 
its  determination  has  been  recommended  by  P  a  u  1  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y 
{Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xvii.  565,  648,  821,  921)  as  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  proportion  of  real  coffee  in  a  mixture.  These  chemists 
have  shown  (page  492)  that  most  of  the  published  methods  for  the 
determination  of  caffeine  give  results  more  or  less  below  the  truth, 
but  that  when  the  process  recommended  by  them  is  adopted  the 
proportion  of  caffeine  isolated  varies  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  roasted  berries  are  dried 
at  100°  before  grinding  them,  as  by  this  means  the  error  due  to 
variable  proportions  of  water  is  eliminated,  and  the  coffee  can  be 
obtained  in  a  finer  state  of  division,  and  hence  be  more  perfectly 
exhausted.  In  fourteen  commercial  samples  of  coffee-berries,  Paul 
and  Cownley  found  the  moisture  to  vary  from  6'2  to  10*0  per  cent. 
After  drying  at  100°  C.  the  caffeine  ranged  from  1*20  (in  a  coffee 
from  Coorg)  to  1*29  per  cent,  (found  in  coffee  from  several  sources), 
except  in  Liljerian  coffee,  which  yielded  r39  per  cent.  On  the 
basis  of  1  '3  per  cent,  of  caffeine  in  genuine  coffee,  adopted  by  Paul 
and  Cownley,  the  proportion  of  real  coffee  in  a  mixture  will  be 
found  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  found  into  130.  It 
would  be  safer  to  adopt  the  number  120  instead  of  130,  and  in 
using  the  method  great  care  is  necessary  to  effect  the  isolation  of 
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the  wholo  of  the  cAfl'oine,     To  ensure  tlila,  the  sample  must  be  la        ^^H 
Tory  fine  powder,  the  exhaustioQ  by  alcohol  of  the  mixture  of        ^^H 
coffee  with  lime  or  iiiiignesia  must  lje  jwofted  to  bo  complete,  and        ^^H 
the  ogitadoii  of  the  aqueous  liquid  with  chloroform  must  bo  repeated        ^^H 
until  no  more  alkaloltl  ia  estnicted.                                                               ^^M 

Although,  wheu  taken  alone,  any  one  of  the  fori'goii^  method3        ^^M 
of  examining  coffee  is  liable  to  lead  to  determinationa  of  the  pro-        ^^H 
portion  of  adulterants  somewhat  wide  of  the  truth,  by  the  combined        ^^^| 
use  of  several  a  fairly  accurate  deduction  can  be  made.    In  certain        ^^^| 
mre  cases,  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  deter-        ^^^| 
mination  of  the  fatty  matters,  the  alkalinity  of  the  soluble  ash,        ^^H 
and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen.                                                                      ^^M 

COFFKB  Extracts  are  prepared  with  very  limited  aucce8«  by         ^^M 
aabgecting  roMtod  coffoe  to  treatment  with  boiling  water  or  steam,         ^^H 
and  adding  the  volatile  products  to  the  aqueous  extract.      The         ^^H 
product  is  deScieut  in  caffeine,   and    does    not   contain    all    the         ^^H 
extractive  matter  of  the  coffee  ;  nor,  when  diluted  with  the  appro-         ^^M 
iriate  amount  of  water,  is  the  tolonr  the  same  as  that  of  the         ^^M 
Teshly-prepared  liquid.     To  remedy  this  defect  caramel  is  added,         ^^M 
together  with  strong  alcohol  as  a  preservative.     In  one  patent,         ^^^| 
addition  of  chicory  and  sugar  is  prescribed.     The  following  results         ^^H 
were  obtiiincd  by   A.  Domorgue    by  the  examination  of  six         ^^H 
samples  of  coffee  extract; —                                                                          ^^M 

.,,„. 

Eitract  dHed  U 
100- C. 

CilfcUie. 

Alll. 

A,     .      .      . 
fl.     .      ,       . 

C.  .      .      . 

D.  .      .      . 

E.  ,       -      . 

JS-S 
BO-7* 

17-S       .. 

w-ae    „ 

OlOBparcmL 

0-ooe     ,. 

0-Sl  p«r  emit. 
0-70       .. 
430 

1 

Samples  A  and  B  were  prepared  in  the  laboratory.     C,  D,  am 
E  were  coloured  with  caramel.     Domei^ue  regards  the  proportion 
af  caffeine  as  tlie  best  indication  of  the  value  of  a  coffee  extract. 

Of   three    aaraples   of    "coffee    extract"   examined    by    G.    L 
iipencor,  one  was  destitute  of  cafieino,  but  contained  cereals 
md  other  starchy  bodies;  a  second  contained  ri9  per  cent,  o: 
lafieine,  or  about  as  much  as  ordinary  coffee ;  and  a  third  was  a 
mixture  of  coffee  extract  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  contained  0'73 
>er  cent,  of  caffeine.     Very  notable  proportions  of  tin  and  copper 
ffwe  detected  in  these  preparations. 
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Kola-nuts.^ 

The  Gourou  or  Kola-nut^  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  family 
Sterculiac€C8y  is  chewed  and  used  for  preparing  a  beverage  in  Western 
Africa,  by  the  negro  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c. 

From  the  nut  of  Sterculia  or  Cola  acuminata^  the  female  or  true 
Kola,  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  {Pharm,  Jour.^  [3], 
xiv.  584)  obtained  the  following  products  : — 


Caflfeine, 

2-348  1 

per  cent. 

Extracted  by 

Theobromine, 

0-023 

Chloroform : — 

Fats,  . 

0-585 

Tannin, 

0-027 

♦ 

Tannin, 

1-591 

Extracted  by 

Kola  red. 

1-291 

Alcohol : — 

Glucose, 

2-875 

Salts, 

0-070 

n 

^  Starch, 

33-754 

n 

Gum, 

3-040 

Colouring  matters, 

2-561 

Undissolved : — < 

Proteids, 

6-761 

Cellulose, 

29-830 

Ash, 

3-325 

\  Water, 

11-919 

According  to  E.  Knebel  (Apoth.  Zeit,  1892,  p.  112),  kola- 
nuts  contain  a  glucoside,  k  o  1  a  n  i  n,  which  on  boiling  with  water, 
or  by  treatment  with  dilute  acids,  splits  up  into  caffeine, 
glucose,  and  kola-red,  Ci4Hj3(OH)g.  This  last  product  is 
an  extremely  unstable  substance,  taking  up  oxygen  during  the 
drying  of  the  nuts,  with  separation  of  water  and  formation  of 
gallotannic  acid,  Cj^Hj^Og.  It  is  stated  that  fresh  kola- 
nuts  have  a  greater  physiological  activity  than  when  dried,  as  in 
the  former  condition  the  kolanin  has  not  undergone  the  degenera- 
tion which  destroys  it  and  renders  the  caflfeine  insoluble. 

M  0  n  a  r  0  n  and  P  e  r  r  o  n  e  state  that  powder  and  extract  of 
kola-nuts  have  a  far  greater  power  of  diminishing  the  elimination 
of  phosphates  and  nitrogen  than  caflfeine  alone  has.     Kola-red  has 

^  Kola-nuts  are  oblong,  three  forming  a  ball  fully  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  resembling  a  very  large  horse-chestnut.  The  individual  nuts  hayo  a 
rugged,  dark  bro\\Ti  surface.  Inside  they  are  light  brown,  becoming  rusty  on 
exposure,  and  tough  as  wood.  When  fresh  the  taste  is  first  sweet,  then 
astringent,  and  finally  bitter.     After  drying  the  bitterness  diminishes. 

Various  other  African  plants  yield  seeds  closely  resembling  the  true  Kola, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  contain  caffeine. 
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a  iliiuintshing  influence,  but  both  it  and  ciifTeinG  ni:t  better  in  their 
natural  wnnbiudtion  than  Bcparately,  Call'eine  has  a  diuretic 
nction,  whereas  kola  ia  anuretic.  The  drug  jjreveiits  ivasts  of 
liraiQ  OS  wtdl  as  of  niUBcuIar  tissue. 

Falbb  Kola, Malb  KoLA.or  Kola  Bitter,  is  llio  sted  of  Garcf^nea 
Ma,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  Giiltiferce  growing  in  Liberia 
and  Central  Africa.  On  extracting  the  seeds  with  chlorofonn, 
ether,  nml  uloohol,  no  catfeiue  is  obtained,  but  ouly  resins.  One  of 
these  gives  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric  salts,  while  the  other  is 
dextro-rotalory  and  precipitated  by  tartar  emetic  and  basic  lead 
acetate.  The  phyeiological  action  of  tiie  extract  of  kola  bitter  is 
attributable  to  these  rt^8ins, 

Guarana.^ 

This  ]iroduct  occurs  in  the  form  of  cylinders.  It  is  an  inde- 
finite mixture  of  various  materiuls,  of  whieh  the  seeds  of  Paallijiia 
eorhiliK  appear  to  he  the  only  constant  and  cliarncteristiu  infp'edient 
3t  is  prepared  by  the  G  u  a  r  a  n  i  b,  a  tribe  of  lialf-aavage  Indians  on 
the  Upper  Amazon.  Its  only  interest  is  as  a  aouiee  of  caffeine,  of 
which  it  contains  a  notolJe  proportion.  Stenhouse  obtained 
5'04,  and  F.  V.  Green  5-05  per  cent.  E.  R  Squibb  found 
4-83  per  cent.  (Epl^merig,  il  615).  J.  H.  Feems  ter  (P/ium. 
Jour.,  [3],  xiii.  363)  obtained  from  3"9  to  5'0  per  cent  of  caffeine 
from  five  samples  of  guarana.  The  alkaloid  is  readily  isolated  in  a 
filAte  of  purity  by  boiling  the  substance  with  water  and  litharge 
for  some  lionrs,  or  until  the  liquid  is  colourless  aud  tlie  deposit 
settles  readily,  concentroting  the  filtered  liquid,  and  agitating  with 
cldoroform. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

Cocoa  is  till.',  seed  ff  iIil'  tree  Tlicnhroma  earao  and  allied 
species  growing  wild  in  trupieul  America.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Brazil,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  &c.,  and  has  Ijeen  introduced  into  the 
yiast  Indies  and  parts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  The  cocoa-seeda 
from  different  districts  vary  considembly  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
bat  do  not  present  any  sharp  distinctions  in  chemical  composition. 
The  fruit  of  the  cocoa  conUina  from  25  to  40  aeeda  closely 
{Nicked  in  the  pulp,  which  is  removed  by  subjecting  the  seeds  to  a, 
process  of  fermentation  for  a  few  days.  The  pulp  is  then  separated 
by  hand,  and  the  seeds  placed  in  trays  and  dried  slowly  in  tlie  sun 
or  by  artificial  heat,  being  turned  over  at  intervale.  The  flavour 
I  Tlu-ouglioot  Bracil,  and  in  all  [mrU  of  Snnth  Ainorira  irkcre  the  prepnrri' 
tion  in  tweii,  the  word  giinmoft  is  imivorsally  accented  on  the  lost  sylUblt, 
and  nerer  prononnceil  guarTms. 
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of  the  cocoa  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
the  operations  of  fermentation  and  drying  are  conducted.  The 
process  has  been  compared  to  the  malting  of  barley,  germination 
taking  place  and  being  subsequently  arrested.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  alkaloid  is  formed  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  but  the 
statement  requires  confirmation.^ 

When  quite  dry,  the  cocoa-seeds  are  ready  for  exportation, 
but  before  being  used  they  are  subjected  to  a  gentle  roasting, 
whereby  the  bitter  taste  is  modified  and  the  kernels  are  more 
readily  separated  from  the  shells  or  husks,  which  constitute  from 
8  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  seed.  When  separated  from  the 
husks  the  broken  kernels  are  knoAvn  as  cocoa-nibs. 

K  o  n  i  g  has  published  analyses  of  eight  samples  of  decorticated 
cocoorheans  and  of  the  husks  from  the  same  specimens.  The 
following  figures  show  his  average  results  : — 


Moisture. 

Nitrogenous 
Matters. 

Fat 

Starch. 

Cellu- 
lose. 

Ash. 

Cocoa-beans  freed  from\ 
shell,  .      .      .      .      f 

Cocoa-husks, 

3-25 
7-83 

14-76 
14-29 

49-00 
6-38 

13-31 

•  •• 

3-68 
14-09 

3-65 
712 

The  following  analyses  of  rmo  cocoa  are  by  Boussingault 
{Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.y  [5],  xxviii.  433)  : — 


Kernel. 

Kernel. 

Husk. 

1 

Water,  . 
Theobromine,     . 
AlbuminoidB, 
Asparagin,    . 

Soluble  cellulose 
starch  and  gluco 
Gum,     . 
Tartaric  acid,* 
Tannin, . 
Ash, 
Undetermined,  . 

1 

7-6 

3-3 

10-9 

trace 

49-9 

10-6 

2-4 

2-4 

3-4 

0-2 

4-0 

5-3 

11-6 

2-4 

12-9 

•  •  • 

53-0 
\     91 

[     6-7 

•  •• 

4-0 

•  •• 

12-18t 
14-25 

•  •• 

39 

12-12 

\     5-05 
6-89 

•  •• 

*  The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in  cocoa  has  been  confirmed  by  Weigmann,  who 
found  from  4*34  to  5*82  per  cent,  in  the  raw  whole  beans.  To  determine  it,  he  neutraUsed 
the  aqueous  extract  with  ammonia,  added  calcium  chloride,  redlssolved  the  precipitate 
in  hy^chloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  with  soda. 

t  This  proportion  of  water  seems  improbably  high. 

^  The  author  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  alkaloid  of  tea  is  in  great 
measure  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  some  more  complex  body,  as  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  caffeine  of  cola-nuts.  It  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  theobromine  of  the  oocoa-bean. 
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According  to  A.H.  Church  (Foods,  page  200),  good  cocoa- 
niba  contain: — Water,  5'0 ;  albuminoiJa,  17'0;  fat,  51'0;  theo- 
bromine, 1*5;  cocoa-red,  3  0  ;  gum,  &c.,  10'9  ;  cellulose  and  lignose, 
80;  and  mineral  matter,  36  [ler  cent. 

J.  Bell  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  raw  Trinidad 
encoa-nibs ; — Moisture,  5"23;  fat,  50'44  ;  starch,  4'20  ;  alkaloids, 
0'84;  albuminousmattera,  soluble,  6'30,  insoluble,  6-96;  astringent 
principle,  6'71;  cocoa*red,  2'20;  gum,  2'17;  cellulose,  6'40;  in- 
definite insoluble  organic  matter,  5-80;  and  ash,  2'75  per  cent. 

The  foUowii^f  analyses  of  commercial  rata  cocoa,  after  removal 
of  tlie  husk,  are  by  Eastos  and  Terry  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3], 
XV.  764) :— 


Kind  ol  Cocoa. 

MolBtnre. 

FbC. 

Theo- 

H^^ 

Cumccu,       .       , 

SST;  ;  : 

Pm,       .      .      . 

Trlnld«d' (common), 
Trliiid«i(llne,8tAn 

«ul 

), 

e'66 

*712 

0-87 

H» 
1« 

1-05 

3-eo 
It* 

1-S8 

0-8S 
1-30 
0-85 

1-15 

The  following  analyses  by  C.  Heisch  {Analyst,  i.  142)  show 
the  range  of  variation  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  commercial 
roasted  cocoa-lieam.  The  difference  in  the  proportions  of  husk  is 
due  to  the  great  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  shells  of  cocoas 
from  different  sources : — 


a» 

B«ut<d  Bbu  ■Iter  BomoTal  ol  Hiuk. 

KlndotCoeo*. 

4 

1 

^ 

ctlt. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

f 
1 

1 

si 

is 

1 

Cirmcdu,        .      .       . 

13« 

4 '32 

48 '4 

1'70 

11-14 

32-10 

3-DS 

515 

1-w 

Trtnldrid  (ln(Brior 

IG'G 

3-84 

40-4 

178 

lfl4 

32  «2 

5S0 

O'DU 

0-M 

Suriiiwn,  .       . 

IS'6 

STO 

H4 

ITO 

11-14 

S8-SB 

a-as 

0'80 

1-23 

Oiuiy*iuU,      ■ 

ll'S 

ten 

3-oe 

13-03 

30-17 

S-50 

1-T6 

1-sr 

OroiLidB, .       . 

46  0 

1-08 

It-W 

3S70 

2-40 

0-00 

1-35 

K.ld^      .       . 

4-40 

60-a 

l'I7 

7-40 

M-SO 

160 

O-BO 

1-20 

Cub.,        ,       . 

12fl 

S-72 

4S-3 

1-3T 

8-8T 

21(0 

0-B& 

113 

?arB, .       .       . 

s-a 

a« 

"' 

iVO 

i.-oo 

20-33 

.■0. 

1-40 

l™ 
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J.  Bell  (AnalysM  and  Adutferation  of  Foods)  gives  the  follow- 
ing particuLira  respecting  the  compoaition  and  the  <uh  of  cocoa-niln 
and  huak : — 


Per  100  Farti  ol 


For  100  tnu  at  Aib. 


Ganjnqull  nibs,  . 

OnQHls  ntbB, 
FlBeit  Trlnldiid  nibii, 
haakB, 


In  these  analyses  the  figures  for  alkaloid  are  probably  considerably 
below  the  truth. 

The  ash  of  cocoa  is  distinguished  by  the  small  proportion  of 
chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sodium  compounds  contained  in  it,  and 
by  the  great  preponderance  (3  or  5  : 1)  of  magnesia  over  hme. 

In  Bell's  analyses  of  cocoa-ash,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
presence  of  copper.  Duclauz  proved  this  metal  to  be  con- 
stantly present  in  cocoa.  Galippe  confirmed  this,  and  found 
proportions  varying  from  0'0112  to  0*0292  grammes  per  kilo- 
gramme of  cocoa.  The  greater  part  of  the  copper  existed  in  the 
husks,  and  in  inferior  kinds  of  chocolate  containing  cocoa-husk 
in  largo  proportion  copper  was  occasionally  present  to  the  ex- 
tent of  0'125  gramme  per  kilogramme. 

The  moat  important  and  characteriatic  constituent  of  cocoa  is 
the  alkaloid  theobromine.  A  small  proportion  of  cafTeine  ia  some- 
timea  present  in  addition.  The  recorded  proportions  of  theo- 
bromine are  very  variable  and  generally  untruatworthy.  The 
method  of  determination  has  already  been  described  (page  496). 
P.  Troganowski  {Archiv  der  Pharm.,  [3],  x.  32 ;  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.,  xxxii.  363)  found  from  1-2  to  4'6  per  cent,  of  theobromine  in 
cocoa,  and  conduded,  from  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  eiperi- 
menta,  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloid  does  not  always  bear  a  relation 
to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  cocoa.  Tbis  is  probable,  but  the 
difficulty  attending  the  accurate  determination  of  theo-bromine  in 
cocoa  renders  any  deduction  of  the  kind  of  very  doubtful  value. 

The  fai  of  cocoa  {Oleum  Theobrmnatis,  B.F.),  sometimes  called 
"cocoa  butter,"  consists    chiefly   of    stearin,   and   ia  folly 
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doacribed  on  pagG  568.  The  proportion  of  fat  present  in  cocon- 
nibs,  free  from  husk,  varies  only  a  few  units  on  each  sido  of  60 
per  cent,,  and  henco  is  valueless  tor  the  discrimination  of  samples 
from  different  sources. 

The  t  a  s  t  ?  and  aroma  of  cocoa  are  chiefly  due  to  a  voIatUe 
sDl>stance,  probably  an  castntial  oil,  which  appears  to  be  developed 
by  roasting,  in  the  game  manner  as  the  cafiool  of  coffee  (page  533). 
Ilie  toniii'n  of  imco&  also  contributes  to  the  flavour. 

The  coeoa-red  probably  does  not  preexist  in  cocoa,  but  ie  a 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tannin,  If  cocoa,  from  which  tlio 
fat  has  been  previously  removed  (hy  petroleum  spirit),  bo  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  with  acetate  of  lead, 
a  precipitate  is  produced,  whicli,  when  suspended  in  water  and 
decomposed  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  clear  and  colourless 
filtrate ;  but  on  evaporating  this  liquiJ,  it  acquires  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  on  taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  cocoa-red  remains 
insoluble.  Cocoa-red  gives  various  coloured  precipitates  with 
metaUic  salts,  the  tints  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  oxida- 
tion has  occurred,  and,  apparently,  on  the  variety  of  cocoa  employed. 
P.l  togaaaw  Bki  {Arehiv.  der  Pharm.,[B],x.S1i;  Jmir.  Chem. 
Soc,  xxxii.  363)  has  described  various  cc^l(l^^reactions  yielded  hy 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  cocoa  from  various  sources, 
but  the  value  of  the  indications  obtained  is  very  (questionable. 

The  ffuvi  of  cocoa  closely  reaemblea  gum-arabic  in  appeanuice, 
and  yields  mucic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  It  differs 
from  gum-arabic  in  being  strongly  r7«rfr*>-rotatory. 

The  starch  of  cocoa  is  present  in  only  moderate  proportion,  and 
the  amounts  recorded  by  some  observers  are  probably  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  The  granules  are  small,  round,  and  exhibit  a  central 
hilum.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  grunulea  of  added  starches. 

Nitroiienoiu  eongtituerUa  of  coma.  G.  W.  Wigner  (1878) 
ahowed  that  of  the  nitrogen  of  cocoa  only  a  portion  varying  from 
39  to  78  per  cent,  existed  in  a  coagulable  form  {Ancdtjid,  iv.  8). 
TliB  total  nitrogen,  as  determined  by  combustion  with  soda-lime, 
ranged  from  070  to  2-98  per  cent.,  and  that  existing  as  eongulalije 
albuminoids  from  0"33  to  2'33  per  cent.  According  to  Wigner, 
of  the  nitrogen  in  a  non-congulable  form,  part  exists  as  theobromine 
and  a  further  portion  as  nitrates.  Wigner  argued  from  tliis  that 
the  value  of  cocoa  as  food  had  been  over-estimated, 

Weigmann  similarly  found  only  42  per  cent  of  the  nitro- 
gonoiu  substances  in  cocoa  to  be  digestible ;  and  B  t  u  t  z  o  r  states 
that,  in  spite  of  apparently  favourable  conditions,  due  to  the 
pliysicaJ  condition  of  commercial  cocoa,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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nitrogenous  constituents  remains  entirely  indigestible.  S  t  u  t  z  e  r 
classifies  the  nitrogenised  compounds  of  cocoa  as  follows: — 1. 
Non-proteids ;  substances  soluble  in  neutral  aqueous  solution  in 
presence  of  cupric  hydroxide  (theobromine,  ammonia,  amido-com- 
]X)unds).  2.  Digestible  albumin ;  insoluble  in  neutral  aqueous 
solutions  in  presence  of  cupric  hydroxide,  but  soluble  when  treated 
successively  with  acid  gastric  juice  and  alkaline  pancreas  extract 
3.  Insolu1)le  and  indigestible  nitrogenous  substances. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  four  cocoa 
powders  examined  by  S tut ze t  {Zeitsch,/.  angew.  Cliem,,  1891, 
page  368)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eflfect  of  the  process 
of  manufacture  on  the  chemical  constituents.  A  was  composed 
of  40  per  cent.  Ariba,  40  of  Machala,  and  20  of  Bahia  cocoa,  and 
was  manufactured  by  Wittekop  &  Co.  without  the  use  of  chemicals. 
B  is  a  sample  of  a  well-known  cocoa  manufactured  in  Holland 
with  the  addition  of  potash.^  C  and  D  are  German  cocoas,  and, 
in  Stutzer's  opinion,  were  prepared  by  the  use  of  ammonia  : — 


Water 

Fibre, 

Nitrogen-free  extract, 

Total  nitrogenous  Babstances,^ 

Fat, 

A8h,2 


A. 


B.1 


C. 


D. 


Percent. 

4-30 

3 
38 
20-84 
27-83 

5  05 


1-36) 

1-62) 


100-00 


Per^  eent. 
8-83 

87-48 

19-88 

30-61 

8-30 


PereenL 
6-56 

89*99 

20-93 

27-34 

518 


100-00 


100-00 


Percent, 
6-41 

36-06 

19-25 

33-85 

6-43 


100-00 


1  Containing  total  nitrogen,       .      .      .      . 

Composed  ol  :— 

Theobromine, 

Ammonia, 

Amido-compounds, 

Digestible  albumin 

Indigestible  nitrogenous  substances,    , 

Containing  nitrogen, . 

Proportion   of   total   nitrogen   indi-\ 
gestible, / 


3-68 

3-30 

3-95 

1-92 

1-78 

1*98 

006 

0-03 

0-46 

1-43 

1-25 

0  31 

10*25 

7-68 

10-60 

7-18 

9-19 

7-68 

1-15 

1-47 

1-23 

31-2 

44-5 

31*2 

3*57 

1*80 
0*33 
1-31 
7-81 
8-00 
1*28 

S5*8 


Containing : -Total  P3O0. 

P2O5  soluble  in  water,    . 
Batio  of  total  P2O5  to  eoluble, 
Ash  soluble  in  water,     . 
Ratio  of  total  ash  to  wlubUt 


1-86 

2-52 

214 

1-43 

0-60 

0-74 

100:77 

100:19 

100:34 

3-76 

4*76 

2-82 

100:74 

100:67 

100:54 

2-05 
0-77 

100:37 
2-76 

100 :  49 


^  An  analysis  of  the  ash  of  Van   Houten's  cocoa  by  Konig  (in  1880) 
showed :— Total  ash,  7*84;  K,0,   8 '62  ;  CaO,  0*27  ;  MgO,  O'Sl ;  P,0„  1-84 
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CouuEBcuL  Cocoa  akd  Cbogolatb. 

In  its  eimpkst  form,  commercial  cocoa  consists  of  the  roastetl 
and  liuskeil  seeds  ("  niljs ")  ground  to  a  paste  or  semi-fluid,  and 
run  into  the  form  of  cakes.  FlaJiK  cocoa,  is  sometimes  made  by 
passing  the  decorticated  seeds  through  a  particular  kind  of  rollers  ; 
hut  it  is  mostly  made  from  the  small  particles  containing  much 
shell  and  germ,  separated  by  the  sieves. 

The  term  "cocoa"  is  somotimea  misapplied  to  mixtures  of  real 
cocoa  with  suf^ar,  &c.  The  praclioe  ia  highly  objectionable  and  has 
led  to  much  confusion.  It  is  better  to  describe  all  such  cocoa  mis- 
tuicB  as  ehociAafe,  reserving  the  name  cocoa  for  the  unmixed  article. 

All  good  cocoa  preparations  shoidd  be  made  from  the  cotyledons 
only,  though  the  husks  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
inferior  kinds  of  cocoa  and  chocolate.  In  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  "cocoa-tea,"  and  in  Ireland  as  " miserablea,"  cocoa- 
husks  are  an  independejit  article  of  commerce,'  the  infiision  of 
which  in  boiling  water  is  drunk  after  the  manner  of  tea. 

Tlie  lar(,'e  proportion  of  fat  in  cocoa  (averaging  50  per  cent,) 
renders  it  impossible  to  manufacture  a  permanent  preparation  in 
the  form  of  powder,  without  eitlior  removing  a  portion  of  the  fat 
or  diluting  the  material  with  some  non-fatty  matter,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  or  farina.  Hence,  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  "cocoa" 
known  in  commerce,  namely : — 

1.  Preparations  commonly  called  "cocoa-essence,"  or 
"coco a- extract,"  consisting  of  ground  eocoa-nihs,  from  which 
a  part  of  the  fat  faas  been  removed  by  heat  and  pressure. 

2.  Preparations  to  which  sugar  and,  generally,  some  starchy 
material  have  been  added.  The  aigar  is  usually  sucrose  {cane  or 
beet  sugar),  hut  reducing  sugars  are  sometimes  present  in  notable 
quantity.  Of  the  pure  starches,  arrowroot  and  rice  starch  are  used 
in  the  better  preparations,  while  wheat-  and  potato-starches  and 
wheat-flour  are  also  met  with.  Moeller  also  mentions  acorn 
ftnd  r^e  flours,  ground  earth-nuts,  and  malt,  to  which  M  a  c  iS  adda 
slmond-cakp  and  sawdust.  Any  cheap  vegetable  material,  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  liable  to  be  used  by  unscrupulous 

per  cent.  BeUhn back  (La  1888) found  : -Total  aah,  7-88;  nn.Hor  100  of 
total  wh.  K,0.  62'8B;  CnO,  IBS;  MgO,  10-4S  ;  P,0„21S1  ;  COj,  3'45|>er(;ent. 
'  la  lurgB  roooa  luannfflotoriiM  the  hnska  are  sorted  by  sieves  into  Beveral 
■iMa.  The  largest  ore  employed  fat  infusioD,  and  the  finest,  cootajiiuig  a  con- 
■Idenble  admlxtiva  of  tliu  kcraebi,  are  gronnd  ap  nith  sugar  and  cacao-butter 
to  produce  a  low  grade  at  chocolate.  Tlie  iiitaniii>diBte  ajirs  are  not  readily 
appticablo  fur  eithnr  of  the  above  pnrposeB,  anil  bnnoe  fetoh  a  lower  price  Ihan 
tha  coaiwst  and  finest  Iinake.  They  are  eiuployed  for  cattle-fowl,  and  at 
Ksabnrg  are  pnwseil  for  tli«  extraction  of  cacao-buttor. 
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cocoa  manufacturers,  but  the  better  class  of  preparations  vhich 
have  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  such  admixtures. 

A  considerable  addition  of  cacao-butter  is  made  to  some  kinds 
of  chocolate.^ 

The  flavouring  agerds  added  to  chocolate  are  most  frequently 
vanilla  and  cinnamon.  Artificial  vanillin,  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace, 
&c,  are  also  used.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
manipulating  undiluted  cocoa  containing  all  its  natural  fat^  it  iB 
stated,  with  some  probability,  that  the  excessive  proportion  of  fat 
renders  the  cocoa  difficult  of  digestion.  Hence  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  fat,  and  consequent  concentration  of  the  non-fatty 
constituents  of  the  cocoa,  appears  to  be  distinctly  advantageous. 

A  further  treatment  of  the  concentrated  cocoa  is  practised  by 
some  manufacturers  of  cocoa-essence,  especially  by  Dutch  firms. 
This  treatment  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  cocoa  of  an  alkali, 
which  may  be  either  ammonia  or  a  fixed  alkali  or  alkaline  car- 
bonate, whereby  the  fat  becomes  emulsified  and  any  free  fatty  acids 
saponified.  Hence,  on  subsequently  treating  the  cocoa  with  hot 
water  there  is  less  tendency  to  the  separation  of  oily  globules. 
The  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  cocoa  is  shown  in  the  results 
of  Stutzer  on  page  560,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fact  of  the 
treatment  can  be  readily  detected.  In  the  case  of  a  well-known  brand 
of  cocoa,  potassium  carbonate  is  used.  In  another  case,  the  cocoa- 
beans  are  soaked  in  water  containing  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  their 
weight  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  the  analysis,  in  the 
author^s  laboratory,  of  a  specimen  of  the  best  cocoa-nibs  and  two 
of  the  leading  brands  of  cocoa-essence  or  soluble  cocoa,  to  which 
no  starch  or  sugar  had  been  added : — 


ASH:~ 

Insoluble  in  water,  .... 

Soluble  in  water 

Alkalinity  (E2O)  of  soluble  portion, 
Cold  Water  Extract  :—      .      .      . 

Alkalinity  (K2O)  to  methyl-orange, 

Acidity  (K2O)  to  phenolpnthale'in, 
Hot  Water  Extract  :—       .      .      . 

Containing :— Ash,    .... 
Organic  extract,     . 


Cocoa- 

Sample 

Sample 

nibs. 

A. 

B. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

2-63 

4*93 

8*25 

171 

3-50 

2*09 

0-82 

1*43 

616 

0-82 

0*49 

3*23 

9-72 

11-64 

18*66 

0-09 

0*71 

2-02 

0-63 

0-76 

0-88 

16*84 

20*36 

27*16 

SS4 

4*93 

7«6 

13*60 

15*48 

19*81 

1  (( 


Chocolate  creams"  consist  of  a  core  or  kernel  of  pare  sagar, 
euveloped  in  a  mixture  of  ground  cocoa,  cacao-butter,  sugar,  and  flayouring 
materials. 
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The  curious  property  possessed  by  the  cold-water  extract  of  being 
&t  oace  nlkuline  to  mcthyl-onmge  luid  acid  to  phenol  phthaleiia 
indicates  the  preseuce  of  a  soluble  Ba.lt  of  some  weak  organic  add, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  fTee  organic  acid.  The  tieat- 
ment  with  alkali  which  sample  B  had  received  appears  to  have 
notably  increaspd  the  proportion  of  matter  uctually  soluble  in  wat«r. 

The  misuse  of  the  temi  "soluble"  by  cocoa  mauufuctttrers  is 
notorious ;  the  real  object  sought,  and  to  some  extent  attained, 
being  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  which  is  readily  misciblo  with 
hot  water.  This  desideratum  is  the  more  important  owing  to  the 
difficult  digestibility  of  some  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
cocoa  (aee  pnge  559). 

The  following  results,  among  many  others,  were  obtained  by  E.  E. 
Ewel  1  {Bttlletm  No.  13,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture)  by  the 
anolyda  of  well-known  brands  of  commercial  cocoa  and  its  pre- 
parations : — 
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>  In  til*  column  lii!iuled"huii."  0  algnJOes  that  no  ctannoterlitli;  liuik.lliiiu  maid  Iw 
lanndaador  tb*iiiiL-ra«ntw;  l  algntflu  that  tbe  huak  Imd  probibly  been  muitlyrunioved ; 
1  (IplUlw  lb*(  the  biuk  hid  probalilji  been  putly  rcunnved ;  init  3  lh*t  Ibe  bluk  w«a  prub- 
mVf  »U  prewnt  But  Ewell'i  oUerTstlatii  with  respect  to  tlie  hniK  of  oommerolal  cocou 
VtDO^  lb  nil  fluu  borne  oat  bj  (he  examination  of  other  ftomplee  ot  the  fame  prepATm. 
tluu,  Biul  niiut  be  received  with  «uiUou. 

*  'Die  ngvnu  In  the  mluinn  headed  "  uld-eqitlvahuil "  repreaent  Uis  uumber  of  ci^.  of 
fMini  !  grommei  of  tliD  BUDple.    It  la  a 
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Owing  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  natural  fat  haying 
frequently  been  removed,  the  proportion  of  real  cocoa  in  a  mixture 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  approximately  double  the  percentage  of 
fat.  A  better  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  additions  is  obtained 
by  stating  the  fat  and  non-fatty  constituents  separately.  This 
plan  is  adopted  by  J.  Bell,  and  is  shown  in  the  following  analyses 
by  him,  representing  the  composition  of  certain  commercial  pre- 
parations of  cocoa : — 


Description. 

Moisture. 

Fat. 

Added 
Sugar. 

Added 
starch. 

Non-fatty 
Cocoa 

(by  differ- 
ence). 

Nitrogen. 

Finest  Trinidad  nibs,  . 

2-eo 

51-77 

none 

none 

46*63 

2-95 

Cocoa  Extract, 

5-76 

29-60 

none 

none 

64-74 

Not  determined. 

Flake  Cocoa,  . 

6*49 

28*24 

none 

none 

66-27 

8^06 

Cocoatina, 

3-62 

23-96 

none 

none 

72-60 

4*07 

Chocolatine,   . 

4-40 

29-60 

none 

none 

66-00 

4-36 

Chocolat  de  Sant^, 

1*44 

22-08 

61-21 

2-00 

13-27 

Not  determined. 

Prepared  Cocoa,    . 

4-95 

24-94 

23-03 

1919 

27-89 

2*24 

Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,    . 

6-47 

16-86 

29-23 

24-70 

2374 

1*38 

Bock  Cocoa,    . 

2-58 

22-76 

82-20 

17-66 

24*90 

Not  determined. 

According  to  evidence  given  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Leaper, 
"Epps'  cocoa"  contains  40  per  cent,  of  cocoa,  16  of  starch  (West 
Indian  arrowroot),  and  44  per  cent,  of  sugar.  "  Granulated  cocoa  " 
is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  cocoa-nibs,  sugar,  and  arrowroot ;  while  in 
"Mara  villa  cocoa"  the  arrowroot  is  replaced  by  sago.  Bernhardt 
states  that  he  has  met  with  chocolates  consisting  of  cocoa-renmants, 
fat,  sugar,  spices  and  colouring  matter,  and  containing  no  true  cocoa 
whatever.  The  cocoa-butter  is  said  to  be  liable  to  be  replaced 
by  cheaper  fats,  and  vanilla  and  vaniUin  by  Peruvian  or  Tolu 
balsam,  storax,  or  gum  benzoin. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

The  complete  analysis  of  cocoa  is  rarely  required.  A  careful 
microscopic  examination  will  indicate  the  presence,  and  in  many 
cases  the  nature,  of  most  foreign  additions,  and  prove  the  presence 
of  husk- structure.  The  various  starches  may  also  be  identified 
by  tlie  microscope.  The  proportion  of  fat  affords  further  informa- 
tion, and  the  percentages  of  sugar  and  starch  complete  what 
is  usually  required,  unless  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  alkali  added.  The  following  scheme  of 
analysis  will  allow  of  the  above  information  being  obtained : — 


ANALYSIS  OF  COCOA   MIXTURES. 

I^ite  5  graiutims  of  tho  sample,  weigh  tlic  ash  and  treat  witli 
boiling  water.  Wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insolutile  portion. 
Titmte  the  filtrate  with  decinormal  acid  to  determine  the  alkaiifiifi/, 
which  will  be  excessiTe  where  tha  cocoa  has  been  prepared 
with  a  fixed  alkali.  The  addition  to  cocoa  of  ferruginona 
pigments,  anch  &s  rouge,  ochre,  and  venetian-red,  vna  formerly 
practised,  and  the  author  was  recently  consulted  as  to  tlic  probabk' 
If^  consequences  of  their  use.  He  has  also  examined  a  pre- 
paration consisting  eaaentially  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  recently 
been  ofiereil  to  cocoa-manufacturers.  Whore  tho  proportion  of  tile 
diluents  is  laige,  tlie  importance  of  deepening  the  colour  uf  tlie 
mixture  is  considerable.  The  addition  of  ferruginous  matters  would 
be  readdy  detected  by  the  excessive  proportion  of  the  ash,  which 
in  the  case  of  genuine  cocoa  is  white,  and  very  rarely  in  excess  of 
4  per  cent,  (in  the  absence  of  husk  and  added  alkalies,  and  when 
the  fut  has  not  been  removed).  The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron 
in  cocoa  is  very  trifling,  ranging  from  010  to  0'38  per  cent,  o/ 
tlw.  ash,  while  even  in  the  husk  it  only  amounts  to  063  per  cent, 
of  the  ash. 

Dry  5  grammes  of  tlie  sample  in  tho  water-oven  at  100°  C.  find 
note  the  loss  of  weight,  which  ropreaonts  moidm-e.  IJoil  the  dried 
substanco,  reduced  to  powder  if  necessary  and  preferably  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  dry  sand,  with  redistilled  petroleum 
Spirit  Pour  off  the  solution,  and  repeat  the  treatment  till  tho 
fat  is  entirely  removed.  Wash  the  residue,  dry  it  in  the  bath  and 
rewoigh.  The  loss  represents  fat,  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy. 
A  direct  determination  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  petroleum 
spirit,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  residual  fat 
exa  then  be  ascertained.^ 

The  residue  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  fat  is  exliauated  with 
hot  Spirit  of  0'850  specific  gravity,  which  dissolves  eugnr,  tartaric 
Kcid,  tannin,  soap,  theobromine,  &c.  The  hot  solution  is  treated 
with  lead  acetate  and  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  lead  tarirah; 
latmate,  Ktvaratr,  &c.  From  the  concentrated  fdtrate  the  Ihci}- 
iiromiwi  eon  lie  extracted  by  agitation  with  warm  chloroform,  hut 
where  the  detemiinatiou  is  not  required  this  atage  of  the  process 
may  be  omitted.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  freed  from  traces  of  chloro- 
fonn  by  boiling  or  agitation  with  petroleum  spirit,  and  after  removal 

'  Can«  nbich  bu  been  treated  with  &ii  alkali  lyintaiDs  a  notable  qiiuitity 
nStoap,  whiob  ii  not  UiaBolveii  by  the  iMtrulenm  ether.  It  is  beat  cutmcteij 
by  tTMting  t)ie  raudue  with  dculiol  eontiiuing  a  few  ilrops  of  hydrocblorit^ 
■dd,.  trapomting  tbe  alcoboUc  solution,  and  ebaking  the  teiidual  liquid  with 
Wktcr  B)id  other.  On  nepamting  and  cvaiwratins  tho  I'tlicrool  liygr,  tlic^  (ktty 
WEds  of  the  BOup  will  be  left 
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of 'the  excess  of  lead  by  sodium  phosphate  is  fit  for  determination 
oi[.,fke  sugar.  This  may  be  effected  by  inversion  and  treatment  with 
F&iing's  solution,  or  by  means  of  the  polarimeter.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  sugar  found  before  and  after  inversion  represents 
the  cane-sugar  added.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  genuine  cocoa,  after 
treatment  with  lead  acetate,  does  not  sensibly  reduce  Fehlings 
solution,  80  that  any  precipitate  yielded  before  inversion  represents 
glticosey  introduced  as  such  or  present  in  the  cane-sugar  added.^ 

The  residue  left  after  treatment  with  alcohol  contains  gum, 
starch,  cellulose,  fibre,  albuminoid  matters,  &c.  After  weighing, 
an  aliquot  part  may,  if  desired,  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
the  contained  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahrs  process  or  combustion  with 
soda-lime,  and  the  amount  found  calculated  to  albuminoids  by 
multiplying  by  6*26.  The  residue  may  also  be  advantageously 
examined  under  the  microscope  at  this  stage,  since  by  the  removal 
of  the  oil,  sugar,  and  colouring  matters  the  starch  and  woody 
structure  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  On  the  presence  or  absence 
of  foreign  starch  will  usually  depend  the  necessity  of  performing 
the  subsequent  operations  for  its  quantitative  determination. 

For  the  determination  of  starcJi,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  residue 
from  the  alcohol  treatment  ^  should  be  heated,  under  a  pressure  of 

^  A  determination  of  the  amount  of  sugar  added  to  cocoa  can  be  readily 
effected  to  within  2  per  cent  of  the  truth,  but  a  strictly  accurate  estimation 
is  not  required,  and  would  be  very  difficult.  The  sugar  can  be  determined  in 
the  aqueous  instead  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  cocoa,  but  in  that  case  the 
solution  contains  the  natural  gum,  which  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  equiva- 
lent to  0*3  to  2*0  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar  in  the  sample,  and  a  large  volume  of 
cold  water  must  bo  used  for  the  extraction.  E.  E.  Ewell  {Bulletin  No.  18, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture)  recommends  the  following  method  for  the 
polarimetric  determination  of  sugar  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  cocoa  :— 18*024 
grammes  weight  of  the  material  is  triturated  in  a  small  mortar  with  alcohol 
imtil  a  smooth  paste  is  obtained.  This  is  transferred  to  a  500  c.c  flask, 
diluted  with  about  400  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  shaken  occasionally  for 
three  or  four  hours,  when  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate 
should  be  added  and  the  volume  brought  to  500  c.c.  After  standing  for  an 
hour  with  occasional  agitation,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  polarised  in  a  4 
decimetre  tube  (twice  the  usual  length).  If  the  instrument  be  one  intended 
for  use  with  26*048  grammes  of  sugar,  the  percentage  of  cane-sugar  in  the 
sample  will  be  found  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  R  is  the  reading  in 
sugar-units : — 

Tqq  I  600 -(18*024) YK(i I -per  cent  of  sucrose. 

'  The  residue  is  preferably  first  treated  with  cold  water,  to  dissolye  gummy 
matters,  but  except  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  required  this  part  of  the 
process  may  be  omitted. 
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1  ntmosphere,  for  one  hour  with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  1  c.c.  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.^  This  ttvatiueut  effects  the  complcite 
converaion  of  the  starch  into  mivltose  and  dextrin,  and  the  further 
change  of  these  to  dextrose,  'without  appreciably  affecting  the 
cellulose.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  matter,  iibre 
(aand),  &c.,  and  thu  dextrose  determined  in  the  noutralisod  fiUrate 
by  Fehling's  solution.  Ten  parts  of  dextrose  found  represent  9 
of  Btarch  in  the  sample. 

The  mixed  cellulose,  fibre,  and  sand,  left  after  the  conversion  of 
tliu  starch  by  liydrochloric  acid,  should  be  treated  with  a  solution 
of  3  per  cent,  caustic  soda  to  remove  nitrogenous  matters,  washed 
succeeaivi^ly  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  and  ether, 
dried  and  weighed.' 

An  alternative  method  of  estimating  itareh  consists  in  treating 
the  fftt-frcc  cocoa  with  cold  water,  to  remove  all  sugar,  gum,  &c. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  residue  washed  with  decinormal 
caiiBtic  soda  (4  grammes  NftllO  per  litre)  to  remove  albuminoids. 
The  residue  is  rinsed  off  the  filter  with  warm  water,  the  liquid 
heated  to  boiling  while  constantly  stirred,  so  as  to  gelatinise  the 
etardi,  and  the  product  treated  with  a  known  measure  of  recently- 
prepared  anil  filtered  cold  aqueous  infusion  of  midt,  of  which  tho 
specific  gravity  has  boen  previously  ascertained.  The  mixture  ia 
kept  at  n  temperature  of  60°  to  63",  with  occasional  stirring,  until 
a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and  added  to  a  drop  of  dilute 
iodine  solution  on  a  porcelain  plate  shows  no  blue  or  brown  colora- 
tion.    Tlio  solution  is  then  filtered,  made  up  to  a  definite  volume, 

'  A  nmplD  und  wnvonient  appamtii!  for  efBctJog  the  couvBiaion  consists  of 
a  Bods-wut«r  bottlo  Stted  with  an  iudia-rahhfr  alopper,  throogh  fchich  passes 
■  long  gloxi  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles  and  immersed  to  a  depth  of  30 
inches  in  mercurj  contained  in  >  long  verticaJ  glass  tu1>e  or  piece  of  narraw 
[iron)  gM-pipB,  The  stopper  should  be  carefully  aecnrod  by  wire.  The  soda- 
water  bottle  may  be  heated  in  a  bath  of  paraQin  or  oil,  or  in  a  boiiing 
Mtnralcd  «queone  sotntion  of  sodium  nitrate.  This  Isst  liqnid  hia  n  tem- 
perature of  121°  C,  eorreaponding  to  one  additioeol  almosphere  of  prcasare, 
■0  that  no  regulation  is  required,  and  if  preferred  the  exit-tubo  uisy  bo  dis- 
pensed irith  and  the  cork  or  stopper  Unnly  secured  in  position. 

'  For  the  dircrt  determination  of  the  erode  fibre,  2  grammes  of  tlie  sample 
of  cocoa  should  be  freed  fioiri  fat  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour  nnder  a  TeHui 
condenser  with  200  c.c.  of  water  and  1^  c.c.  of  sulphutic  acid.  Tbe  liquid  is 
filtend  through  linen  and  the  residue  thoroughly  wojihed  with  hot  walor  and 
then  boiled  with  300  e.c,  of  1}  per  cent,  caustic  soda.  The  residoo  is  filtered 
off,  washed  in  succession  with  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dried  at  1 10°,  and 
weighed.  It  ia  then  ignited,  and  tho  loss  regarded  as  emdt  fibre.  In  cocoa 
free  from  hnsk  it  vill  amount  to  2  or  3  per  cent  ooly,  but  vill  exceed  this 
limit  in  proportion  to  the  amooiit  of  Atut  present. 
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and  its  specific  gravity  accurately  ascertained.  From  the  excess 
of  the  density  over  water  is  subtracted  the  density  due  to  the 
infusion  of  malt  used,  allowance  being  made  for  the  increased 
volume  of  the  liquid,  when  the  difference  represents  the  density 
due  to  the  starch  dissolved,  and  this  number  divided  by  4 '096 
(  =  3*95,  the  density-coefficient  of  a  solution  of  mixed  maltose  and 
dextrin,  multiplied  by  1*037,  the  yield  of  these  from  1  part  of 
starch)  gives  the  number  of  grammes  of  starch  in  each  100  cc,  of 
the  solution.^ 

The  total  nitrogen  of  cocoa  can  be  detennined  on  2  to  3 
grammes  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  or  by  combustion  with  soda-lime. 
The  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  albuminoids  can  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  nitrogen  by  6*25  leads  to  an  estimate  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  The  theobromine  of  cocoa  contains  31*1  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  albumin.  Hence  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  proteids  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  sample, 
the  proportion  of  that  element  corresponding  to  the  theobromine 
present  must  first  be  deducted.  But  as  the  determination  of 
theobromine  is  somewhat  troublesome,  it  is  preferable  to  operate 
on  a  cocoa-residue  which  has  been  already  exhausted  with  petroleum 
spirit,  alcohol,  and  amylic  alcohol  or  chloroform,  so  as  to  eliminate 
^vith  certainty  the  whole  of  the  theobromine. 

Cacao-butter  {Oleum  TJieohrmnatis)  is  the  fat  contained  in  cocoa- 
beans,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  cocoa-nut  oil  from  Coc<m 
nuci/era. 

Cacao-butter  is  expressed  from  cocoa  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  by  far  the  larger  quantity  used  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  produce  of  one  firm.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy ;  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  kinds  of  chocolate ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  soap.  Cacao-butter  is  liable  to  adulteration  with  or 
substitution  by  other  fat«,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cacao-butter  is 
sometimes  very  completely  expressed  from  cocoa  and  replaced  by 
tallow,  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  other  comparatively  cheap  fat. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of 

'  Thus,  suppose  20  grammes  of  the  sample  of  cocoa  be  taken,  and,  after 
extraction  of  the  fat  and  treatment  with  cold  water  and  soda  in  the  manner 
described,  the  residue  be  treated  with  60  cc.  of  water  and  5  cc.  of  infusion  of 
malt  of  1060  specific  gravity ;  the  liquid  being  subsequently  made  up  to 
100  cc.  and  found  to  have  a  density  of  1023.     Then  the  correction  due  to  the 

malt-extract  will  be  ^^ t^-^^ — - —  «- 3  ;  and  this  figure,  subtracted  from  the 

density  of  the  solution  less  that  of  water  (1023-1000=23),  leaves  20  as  the 
excess-density  caused  by  the  solution  of  the  starch  of  the  sample ;  and  this 
figure  divided  by  4*096  gives  4*9  grammes  per  100  cc  or  in  the  20  grammes 
taken  ;  or  24*5  per  cent,  of  starch  in  the  sample. 
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flutter  will  allow  of  tbo  detection  of  other  fats,  if  present  in 
nay  considemblo  proportion. 

Pure  c&caobutter  is  a  yetlowisb  fst,  gradually  liecoming  jailer  on 
keeping.'  At  the  ordinary  teniporature  it  may  be  broken  into  fmg- 
mentB,  but  eoftcnn  in  tlie  hand  and  melts  in  the  mouth.  Cocao- 
butter  baa  an  agreeable  odour,  tastes  like  chocolate,  and  does  not  ' 
readily  become  rancid.  It  dissolvea  in  20  parts  of  hot  alcohol, 
soperating  almost  completely  on  cooling,  and  is  also  soluble  in  other, 
acetic  etber,  &a. 

Cacao-butter  owes  its  yaluo  for  tbo  production  of  pessaries  and 
Huppoaitories  to  the  fact  of  itfl  having  a  melting-point  slightly 
below  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  (98"  F.  =  36"6''  C). 
According  to  most  observers,  it  fuses  between  30''  and  33°  C. 
(rarely  at  26°)  to  a  transparent  yellowish  liquid,  which  congeals 
again  at  20°-21°,  the  temperature  rising  to  about  27°  C. 
According  to  the  BrilUh  Pharmacopmia,  the  melting-point  of 
cacao-better  ranges  between  30°  and  35°  C.  (86''-95°  F.).* 

'  It  U  to  be  rogretted  that  the  ycliowish  tiDt  of  cacao-batter  is  not  more 
geDerallf  recognised  as  a  natural  characteriHtic.  It  U  ]>rDliabIo  that  the 
•luality  of  cacao-bntter  ia  necessarily  affected  for  the  worse  by  any  proccsB  of 
deoolorisation. 

»  R.  Ben9eniann(.?fif.  Anal.  Cham..,  ixiv.  828 ;  Jnur.  Soe.  Chem.  l«d., 
It.  53(>)  has  observed  the  melting-point  of  cacao-butter  and  the  fatty  acids 
reeulting  from  its  aaponiiicBtiou,  aud  fmda  the  figures  for  Uid  latter  remark- 
ably constant.  Ho  jilacea  a  drop  of  the  previaualy-melted  fat  or  fatty  add  in 
the  wider  part  of  a  piece  of  <iuill-tubing  drawa  out  to  a  capillary  form  and 
closed  at  odd  end.  Tbe  substance  ia  alloired  to  solidify  completely,  and  the 
tab«  is  then  attached  to  a  thermometer  and  placed  in  water,  which  is  gradually 
heated.  The  temperatura  at  which  the  aubstance  becomes  sofficicntly  Quid  to 
rundown  into  the  capillary  part  of  the  tube  is  called  the  point  of  incipient 
riiaion.  When  the  substance  has  melted  and  run  down  into  the  ihonlder  of 
the  tubo,  and  shows  no  Iracc  of  turhidity,  tbe  temperature  reeorded  is  the 
concluding  point  of  fnsion.  Bensemann  records  the  foUowipg 
results : — 


F... 

Fatty  Addi. 

Meltia^potat. 

tnltial 
HeltiaB-polnt. 

Coneluding 
MBlllng.poliit. 

^r„'^a." 

Munuailbo  i«»n», 

26-M-a 

iWtt-  c. 

61-fiI-C. 

9*-B» 

<toMOitbuw.      .     . 

S7-M 

Mi-ia 

■A-bi 

96-31 

TttniaadbMoi,      . 

20-27 

v.>-w 

62-63 

W-U 

nntopUUbeui.  .      . 

:S-S9 

M-M 

62-W 

OSM 

»iuh>lii       Oilajriuiull  \ 
licniii,      .             .      / 

3»-M 

W-BO 

^ 
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MELTING-POINT  OF  CACAO-BUTTER. 


T.  M.  CI  ague  has  recently  pointed  out  (Pharm,  Jour,,[Z\ 
xxiii.  247)  that  the  nielting-poin.t  of  commeFcial  cacao-butter  extends 
over  a  considerably  greater  range  than  the  above,  and  is  materially 
affected  by  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Thus, 
the  melting-point  of  ten  trade  samples  ranged  from  73^-91°  F. 
A  sample  expressed  by  heat  direct  from  cocoa-nibs  melted  at  91°, 
while  the  fat  obtained  from  the  same  nibs  by  extraction  with 
ether  melted  at  83°  F.  Similarly,  the  fat  extracted  by  ether  from 
a  "cocoa-essence"  had  a  melting-point  of  96°,  while  the  cacao- 
butter  extracted  by  heat  and  pressure  by  the  same  firm  melted  at 
75°  F.,  thus  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  fractionation  occurs 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  extraction  by  pressure. 

T.  M.  Clague  further  observed  the  following  suggestive 
alterations  of  melting-point  when  cacao-butter  was  heated  to 
various  temperatures.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  ordinary  trade  samples, 
and  hence  had  been  already  heated  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
No.  3  was  extracted  by  ether  from  unroasted  cocoa-nibs,  and  hence 
excessive  heating  had  been  entirely  avoided  : — 


Original, 

After  being  heated  to  105°  F., 
„       120%     . 

„     lecr,    . 


Helting-point ; 

•F. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

76 

86 

86 

76-6 

89 

86 

84 

86 

91 

86 

83 

92 

80 

80 

85 

The  melting-point  of  No,  1  sample  was  raised  to  86°  F.  by 
keeping  it  at  a  temperature  just  under  100°  F.  for  two  hours. 
The  determinations  of  melting-points  were  made  on  metaUic 
mercury,  substantially  by  method  c  described  in  VoL  II. 
page  23.^ 

Cacao-butter  contains  the  glycerides  of  stearic,  oleic,  and  a  little 
lauric,  palmitic,  and  arachidic  acids.  C.  T.  Kingzett  obtained 
from  cacao-butter  an  acid  of  the  formula  CQ^I{'^28^2i  "^l^ch  ho 
named  theobromic  acid.  P.Graf  isolated  9*59  per  cent, 
of  glycerol,  and  detected  a  little  cholesterin  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids. 

^  T.  M.  Clague  has  also  described  experiments  showing  that  determinations 
of  the  melting-point  of  cacao-butter  by  the  capillary  tube  method  are  very 
gravely  afifected  by  the  diameter  of  the  tube  employed. 


EXAMIXATION  OF  CACAO-BOTTEE. 
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I^^Sb  iodine-ahaorptton  of  a  large  number  of  samples  iiX 
caGao-liatt«r  from  different  sources  Iibb  been  detcrmmed  by  ¥. 
Filsinger  (C/ifl-fli,  Zeii.,  xiv.  7 IG),  and  found  to  range  from  33'4 
to  37"5.  Tlie  Baponification-equivalent  ranges  a  few  degrees  on 
mcli  side  of  280,  whicli  figure  correspouda  to  20*03  per  cent,  of 
potash  (KHO)  required  for  saijonification,  F  i  I  s  i  n  g  e  r  found  tlie 
potash  required  to  range  from  19'2  to  20'2,  and  Weigmann 
from  lO'SJ  to  20*30.  An  admixture  of  [laraDui  yrax  would  reduce 
the  percentage  of  alkali  required  for  saponification. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solid  cacao-butter  ia  variously  stated.  The 
author  found  the  plummet-gravity  a.t  98"  C.  to  be  0'8577.  Any 
admixtuTe  of  pomllin  wax  would  reduce  this  figure,  while  cocoa-nut 
oil  would  increase  it. 

Foreiffii  faii  m  cacno-buttor  tend  to  alter  the  foregoing  characters, 
but  observations  of  the  nieltiog-jxiiiit  and  s]>ecific  gmvityMlo  not 
usually  fumiRh  satisfactory  means  of  detecting  such  admixtures. 
Tallote  ia  said  to  be  capable  of  detection  by  saturating  a  cotton 
thread  with  the  oil,  allowing  it  to  bum  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
blowing  it  out,  when  the  odour  of  tallow  becomes  perceptible. 

A  better  tost  for  tallow  and  other  adulterants  of  cacao-butter  is 
to  dissolve  S  grammes  of  the  fat  in  4  gramiues  (=5'5  c.c.)  of 
ether  at  ^--IS"  C.,'  and  then  irameree  the  closely-corke<l  test- 
tube  in  ice-cold  water.  Granules  will  separate  from,  or  turbidity 
lie  produced  witli,  pure  cacao-butter,  in  not  less  than  3  and  more 
frequently  in  from  5  to  8  minutes,  sometimes  delayed  to  10  or  15 
minutes ;  while  if  tallow  or  met  be  present,  o  turbidity  will  appear 
at  once,  or  within  2^  minutes,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
adulterant,  of  which  5  per  cent,  nmy  thus  be  detected.  On  expos- 
ing the  solution  to  a  temperature  of  14"  to  15°,  it  will  gradually 
become  clear  again,  or  more  rapidly  at  20",  if  the  cacao-butlor  was 
pure,  but  not  if  it  was  adulterated.  With  a  sample  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  tallow,  turbidity  occurs  in  8  minutes,  and  the  solution 
does  not  become  clear  below  22°;  while  witli  10  per  cent,  of 
tallow,  the  turbidity  occurs  in  7  minutes,  and  the  ulearing-point  is 
25'  C.  This  test  ia  due  to  B  j  b  r  k  I  a  ii  d  (ZwV.  Anat.  Ghent.,  lii. 
233),  and  is  adopted  in  the  United  Stales  Pliannacopceia,  Its 
value  has  been  confirmed  by  other  observers,  of  whom  Lamhofer 
has  pointml  out  that  petroleum-ctlier  may  be  employed  with  similar 
results^  except  that  the  cacao-butter  separates  rather  more  slowly 
tlian  from  ether,  the  deposit  being  always  granular,  while  otlior  fata 
render  the  entire  liquid  cloudy.  Tlie  solution  of  cacao-butter  in 
twoparts  of  ether  will  remain  clear  for  an  entire  day  if  maintained 

^^^^K  biluic  to  obtain  n  cicnr  aoluUoa  points  to  tlie  prf«eiice  of  [mritllin  vfnx 
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at  a  temi)erature  of  12"*  to  IS''  C.  Tliis  modification  of  tHe'test  is 
pr<\scrilM*d  l»y  the  German  Pharmaco}X}eta,  and  is  due  to  Sam- 
s  p  (i  r  \f  i)  r,  who  states  that  aniline  may  be  substituted  -for  tiiiB 
etlicr.  Fil singer  {Zdl,  Anal,  Chejn.,  xix.  247)  has  described 
the  followinj^  modification  of  tlie  ether-test : — ^Two  grammes  of  the 
fat  should  be  melted  in  a  graduated  tube  with  6  c.c.  of  a  mixtuie 
of  4  volumes  of  eth<?r  (sp.  gr.  0*725)  and  2  volumes  of  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0*810),  shaken,  and  set  aside.  Pure  cacao-butter  gives  a 
solution  which  remains  clear. 

According  to  K  Dietrich,  a  very  reliable  test  for  the  purity 
of  cacao-butter  consists  in  warming  the  sample  with  an  equal 
weight  of  parallin  oil.  A  drop  of  the  mixture  is  placed  on  a  slip 
of  glass,  a  thin  cover  applietl,  and  the  slide  exposed  for  twelve 
hours  to  a  t^'Uiperature  not  exceeding  5"^  C.  When  then  examinA 
with  polarised  light,  under  a  magnifying  point  of  20  diameters, *the 
crystals  of  cacao-butter  present  the  appearance  of  jtalm-leaves^ 
showing  a  tine?  play  of  coloura  with  selenite.  An  addition  of 
10  per  C('nt.  of  beef -tallow  causes  the  fat  to  crystallise  in  tufts  of 
needles,  or  circular  groups  of  cryst^ds,  which  exhibit  a  black  cross; 
while  if  mutton-tallow  be  the  adulterant,  it  is  stated  that  no  cross 
can  be  s(»en. 


References  to  Photographs  of  Leaves. 
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{See  page  522.) 


Platk  I. 


CitiioUia  Thf.n.     Tea. 

Mtiraftin  EInjans. 

Einhihiii in  A n'tit^titoHum,  French 
"Willow  or  Willow  Herb. 

tSalU  Alkt.     Willow. 

7//.I'  Fitntt/nai/cnsis.  Paraguay 
Tea  or  Brazilian  Holly. 

Pojnihifs  Ki'tji'c,     Poplar. 

tS<(n)  hunts  y/f/ra,     Kkler. 

Uhnus  CohUH'stris,     Elm. 

lidula  AUhi.     Birch. 

Prunus  SpinoM,  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn. 

Prnnns  Ctrasus.     Cherry. 

Jtufius  Iff  alls.     Raspberry. 

Camellia  Sa^nqwt, 


M. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
18. 

I  19. 
I  liO. 
I  21. 
I  22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


IPlate  II. 


Camellia  Thm,     Tea. 

liibrs  G/'ossfflaria,     Gooseberry. 

JRoan  Canina,     Dog  Kose. 

Cojfca.  A  rah  tea,     CofTee. 

Crafa.gus     OjyacafUha.       Haw- 
thorn. 

Fraijaria  l^csca.     Strawberry. 

Pyrus  Mains,     Apple. 

QucrcHs  Itohitr.     Oak. 

PihKs  Is^ifjrum.    Black  CurraDt. 

Frax'inus  Excrlsior,    Ash. 

Fafjus  Sijlratica,     Beech. 

Ruhiis     Fntcti<os\t8,        Black- 
l>erry, 

Pntmis  Communis*    Plam. 
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ACETAMIDE,  2 

Acetanilide,  63,  67,  68 

detection  of,  69,  83,  84 

Aceto-amidophenol,  68 
Aceto-anisidine,  68,  85 
Acetophenone,  68 
Acet-phenethidine,  68,  81 
Acet-phenylhydrazine,  28,  68 
Acid,  aconitic,  207 

amalic,  480 

amidobenzene-solphonic,  49 

amidonaphthol-sulphonic,  94 

aniline-sulplioiuc,  49 

atropic,  245 

berberoDic,  112,  463 

boheic,  501 

caffeic,  529 

caffeidine-carboxyHc,  479 

caffetannic,  529 

chelidonic,  166 

chlorogenic,  529 

chryaatropic,  262 

cinchomeronio,  112,  165 

cinchofulvic,  445 

clnchotannic,  444 

cocaic,  286 

cocatannic,  291 

colurobic,  472 

comenic,  837 

cotarnic,  299 

dimethyl-parabanic,  481 

dipicolinic,  112 

hemipinic,  298,  463 

hydrochloric,  as  a  reagent,  145 

hydroqoinine-sulphonic,  425 

hydrastinic,  470 

igasoric,  884 


Acid,  isatropic,  246,  286 

isococaic,  287 

isonicotinic.  111 

kinic,  445 

leucotropic,  263 

lutidinic,  112 

lycoctonic,  226 

meconic,  336 

„       detection  of,  338,  358 

metatungstic,  as  a  reagent,  137 

methylparabanic,  494 

nicotinic.  111 

nitric,  as  a  reagent,  146 

opianic,  203,  298 

phosphoantimonic,  as  a  reagent^ 

137 

phosphomolybdic,  136 

phosphotongstic,  136 


picolinic.  111 

picric,  as  a  reagent,  134 

pyridine-carboxylic,  110,  112 

pyromeconic,  337 

qainic,  445 

quinolinic,  112 

qoinovic,  444 

silicotongstic,  as  a  reagent,  137 

strychnic,  884 

stiychnine-roonosulphonic,  363 

solphanilic,  49 

sulphomolybdic,  as  a  reagent,  147 

sulphoselenic,  as  a  reagent,  145 

sulphovanadic,  as  a  reagent,  148 

sulphuric,  as  a  reagent,  145 

tannic,  as  a  reagent,  135 

tannic,  in  tea,  491,  515 

tropic,  245 

trimethyl-thiocarbamic,  16 
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Acid,  uric,  colour-reaction  of,  478 

Acolyctine,  224 

Aconine,  202,  204,  214,  232,  235 

Aconite,  assay  of,  228 

official  preparations  of,  199 

poisoning  by,  236 

toxicological  detection  of,  240 

various  species  of,  199,  201 

Aconitine,  207 

amorphous,  201,  215,  218 

anhydro-,  205,  213 

characters  of,  202,  209 

composition  of,  205 

constitution  of,  203,  205 

detection  of,  211,  240 

determination  of,  231,  233 

poisoning  by,  209,  236 

saponification  of,   133,  203,  213, 

233 

titration  of,  231 

Acridine,  123 

Alkaloids,  aconite,  198,  201,  202 

behaviour  of,  with  immiscible  sol- 
vents, 154,  158,  159 

of  belladonna,  263 

of  berberis,  461,  465 

of  celandine,  295 

of  chelidonium,  295 

of  cinchona,  891 

of  coca,  270 

colour-reactions  of,  144 

of  dita  bark,  437 

effect  of,  on  the  pupil,  150 

of  eschscholtzia,  296 

extraction  of,  by  immiscible  sol- 
vents 154,  158,  159 

extraction  of,  from  plant-products, 

151,  160 

general  precipitants  of,  134,  153 

of  hemlock,  171 

of  henbane,  250,  267 

of  hydrastis,  461,  467 

isolation  of,  151 

of  lupine,  178 

mydriatic,  244 

of  nux  vomica,  384 

of  opium,  298 


Alkaloids,  of  Rem\jia  barks,  884 
oxidation  colour-reactions  for,  149 

814,  368,  469,  480 

physiological  tests  for,  149 

purification  of,  162 

reactions  of,    with   Czompelitz's 

reagent,  144 

DragendorfiTs  reagent,  188 

Erdmann's  reagent,  148 

ferric  chloride,  148,  804,  318 

Frohde's  reagent,  147 

Hager*8  reagent,  134 

hydrochloric  acid,  145 

Eundrat*s  reagent,  148 

Mayer's  reagent,  188,  158 

Marme's  reagent,  138 

nitric  acid,  146 

Scheibler's  reagent,  186 

Sonnenschein's  reagent,  136 

sulphuric  acid,  145 

Wagner's  reagent,  137 

"Wormley's  reagent,  137 

zinc  chloride,  144 


strychnos,  362 


Alpha-naphthylamine,  90,  91 
Alloxantin,  480 
Alstonine,  437 
Amido-benzene,  43 

sulphonic  acids,  49 

naphthols,  94 

-naphthol -sulphonic  acids,  95 

paraphenacetin,  85 

pentamethylbenzene,  60 

phenols,  80 

thiophene,  68 

Amines,  classification  of,  1 

distinction  of,  7 

ferrocyanides  of,  8 

reaction  of,  with  nitrous  acid,  7 

with  aldehydes, 

separation  of,  4 


Aminol,  15 
Ammonium  bases,  18 
Analgesin,  32 
Anhydro-aconitine,  205,  213 

-bases  of  aconite,  205 

-ecgonine,  251 
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Anhydro-tropines,  251 
Antifebrio,  68 
Antithermin,  31,  68 
Antipyrine,  82 

chloral-,  88 

nitroso-,  84 

Antiseptln,  68,  71 
Apo-aconitine,  213 
Apo-atropine,  251 
Apo-bases,  see  Anhydro-bases 
Apocodeine,  824 
Apomorphine,  819 
Arginine,  167,  178 
Aricine,  893,  486 
Atisine,  226 
Atropamine,  244,  251 
Atropine,  and  its  allies,  243 

anhydro-,  251 

constitation  of,  165,  244 

prodacts  of  saponification  of,  244 

reactions  of,  254 

toxicological  detection  of,  261 

Azobenzene,  68 
Azo  dyes,  42 
Azoimide,  24 

Bases  from  tea,  89 
Belladonna,  alkaloids  of,  268 

assay  of,  264 

composition  of,  262 

extract  of,  269 

Belladonnine,  244,  252 
Benzanilide,  72 
Benzidine,  88 
Benzoyl-aconine,  207 

anhydro-aconitine,  206 

ecgonine,  270,  282 

-japaconitine,  221 

-methylecgonine,  see  Cocaine 

-pseadotropine,  244,  287 

tropine,  253 

Benzylamine,  51 
Bcrbamine,  461,  466 
Berberine,  461 

salts  of,  464 

Berberis  alkaloids,  461 
Beta-naphthylamine,  90,  92 


Bromacetanilide,  68,  71 
Bmcine,  881 

constitution  of,  168,  381 

dinitro-,  882 

reactions  of,  882 

separation   of,   firom  strychnine, 

866 
Butylamine,  14 

Caffeidine,  479 

carboxylic  acid,  479 

Caffeine,  474 

assay  of  tea  for,  490 

constitution  of,  167,  478 

determination  of,  484 

— • —  natural  occurrence  of,  474 

presence  of,  in  cocoa,  495 

proportion  of,  in  tea,  492 

in  coffee,  528,  552 

reactions  of,  480 

salts  of,  482 

solubilities  of,  477 


Calumba  root,  471 

Camphor,  compound  tincture  of,  353 

Canadine,  470 

Carbazol,  113 

Cevadine,  constitution  of,  188,  166 

Cevine,  138,  166 

Chairamidine,  893,  436 

Chairamine,  898,  436 

Chelidonine,  295 

Cholerythrine,  295 

Chicory,  composition  of,  688,  644 

detection  of,  in  coffee,  540 

determination  of,  542,  545,  550 

Chinoline,  see  Quinoline 
Chinovin,  448 
Chloral-antipyrine,  88 
Cholestrophane,  481 
Chocokte,  561 
ChoUne,  18,  188,  167 
Cinchamidine,  438 
Cincholeupone,  168 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  891 

amorphous,  488 

general  properties  of,  394 

proportion  of,  in  bark,  445 
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Cinchona    alkaloids,    separation    of, 
453 

list  of,  392 

barks,  440 

assay  of,  449 

composition  of,  442 

proportion   of  alkaloids  in. 


445 
Cinchonamine,  892,  436,  438 
Cinchona-red,  445 
Cinchonicine,  435 
Cinchonidine,  392,  397,  428 

constitution  of,  168 

determination  of,  410,  413,   430, 

449,  459,  460 

homo-,  430 

hydro-,  432 

Cinchonine,  392,  397,  431 

>  constitution  of,  168 

decomposition-products  of,  168 

determination  of,  413,  459,  460 

— -  hydro-,  892,  432 
Cinchotannin,  444 
Cinchotenine,  168 
Cinchotine,  392,  432 
Cinnamyl-cocaine,  271,  285 

ecgonine,  270,  272 

Coca,  alkaloids  of,  270 

amorphous  bases  of,  287 

leaves,  290 

extraction  of  alkaloids  from, 

292 
Cocaine,  273 

amorphous,  287 

cinnamyl-,  285 

commercial,  278 

constitution  of,  166,  271 

decomposition-products  of,  282 

dextro-,  284 

homo-,  285 

saponification  of,  272,  282 

Cocamine,  271,  272,  286 

Cocethyline,  285 

Cocoa,  adulterations  of,  561 

analysis  of,  564 

commercial,  561 

-butter,  658,  568 


Cocoa,  composition  of,  556 

essence  of,  561 

husks,  556,  567,  661 

nitrogenous  constituents  of,  559 

Codamine,  294,  301,  304;  320 
Codeine,  294,  321 
Coffee,  527 

adulterations  of  ground,  538 

beans,  533 

caramel  in,  539 

composition  of,  528 

detection  of  chicory  in,  540 

detection  of  starch  in,  541 

factitious,  535 

imitation,  535 

parchment,  528 

physiological  action  of,  532 

roasting  of,  530 

Colchicine,  166 
CoUidines,  97,  109 
Columbin,  472 
Conchairamine,  898,  436 
Concusconine,  893 
Conhydrine,  171,  173 
Coniceines,  174 
Conine,  171 

assay  of  hemlock  for,  176 

determination  of,  176 

poisoning  by,  175 

Conium,  176 

alkaloids  of,  171 

tincture  of,  177 

Conquinamine,  372,  427 
Conquinine,  see  Quinidine 
Cotamine,  299 

Cryptopine,  294,  801,  804,  324 
Cumidines,  59,  63 
Cupreine,  392,  397,  438 

constitution  of,  169,  898,  439 

separation  of,  413,  438 

Curare,  387 
Curarine,  371,  389 
Curinc,  390 
Cuscamidine,  893 
Cuscamine,  393 
Cusconidine,  393 
Cusconine,  393 
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DEUTXBOPiNEy  296^  324 
Diamide,  22 
Diamidogen,  22 
Diamido-benzenes,  86 
Diamido-phenols,  83,  85 
Diantipyrine,  31  ' 
Diazo-compounds,  fonnation  of,  7 
Dicinchonicine,  393,  435 
Diethylaniline,  73,  79 
Diethylene-diamine,  2,  106 
Diethyl-hydrazine,  26,  27 

oxamide,  5 

Dimethylamine,  12 

reactioDS  of,  10 

DimethylaniliDe,  73,  74 

commercial,  76 

Dimethylnitroeamine,  7 
Dinaphtbylene-diamines,  93 
DinitroblBnzeiies,  63 
Diphenylamine,  79 
DiphenylaniHne,  79 
Diphenylene-diamines,  86 
Diquinicine,  393,  435 
Dita  bark,  436 
DitaiDe,  436 
Ditamine,  436 
Ditoluylene-diamine,  87 
Dioretin,  497 

£A8T0N*8  8TEUF,  376 

Echitamine,  436 
Echitenine,  436 
Ecgonine,  283 

anhydro-,  284 

benzoyl-,  282 

constitution  of,  166,  270,  284 

Ethyl  diethyloxamate,  5 

oxalate,  5 

Ethylamine,  14 

reactions  of,  10,  17 

Ethylaminto,  17 
Ethylaniline,  78 
Ethyl-hydrazine,  26 
^-^  -morphium  compounds,  18 

strychniuiJi  compounds,  19 

thalline,  121 

Euphorin,  68,  72 
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Ezalgin,  68,  71 
Extract  of  aconite,  229 

belladonna,  266,  269 

cinchona,  445 

cocoa,  661 

coffee,  558 

hemloQk,  77 

henbane,  269 

nux  vomioa,  386 

opium,  350 

tea,  505 

Flayaniline,  69 
Formyl-paraphenethidine,  85,  378 
Furfuran,  113 

Gelseminb,    colour-reactions  of,  145, 

146,  149,  437,  469 
Glaucine,  296 
Glaucopiorine,  296 
Glucosides,  behaviour  with  immiscible 

solvents,  158,  159 
-^ —  colour-reactions  of,  146,  147, 148 
Gnoscopine,  294»  301,  324 

Hrmlook,  assay  of,  176 

lesser-,  175 

poisoning  by,  175 

tincture  of,  177 

water-,  175 

Henbane,  alkaloids  of,  250,  267 

assay  of,  267 

extract  of,  269 

Herepathite,  138,  402,  454 
Homatropine,  253,  254 
Homoquinine,  439 
Hydracetin,  28,  68 
Hydrastine,  461,  467 

colour-reactions  of,  469 

Hydrastinine,  470 
Hydrazine,  22 

ethyl-,  26 

hydrate,  22 

phenyl-,  27 

salts,  23 

Hydrazines,  22 

substituted,  25 
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Hydrasobenzene,  89 
Hydrazones,  80 
Hydrazoniom  ooiAponiula,  26 
Hydroocridine,  126  • 
Hydrodnchonidixie,  892,  410,  480 
Hydrocmchonine,  892,  482 
Hydrocotarnine,    294,  8Q1,  804,  809, 

825 
Hydrohydrastinixia,  470 
Hydroquiniome,  425    ( 
Hydroquinine,  424,  410,  416 
Hyosoine,  244,  250 

reactions  of,  254 

laponification  q(  244 

Hyoscyamine,  244,  249 

reactions  of,  254 

T"*-^  saponification  of,  244 
Hyoscyamos,  aee  Henb^na 
Hypnone,  68 
Hygrine,  289 

Imidazoio  acid,  24 

Immiadble  advent^  behaTionrol  alka- 

loidawith,  159 
behayiour   of    organic    sub- 
stances with,  158 

extraction  by,  154 

Inflatin,  196 
lodol,  114 
Iridoline,  115 
Isodoridine,  60 
Isotropine,  270 

Japaoonitins,  202,  204,  220 

benzoyl-,  221 

saponification  of,  204,  221,  288 

Javanine,  892 

Eaibinb,  120 
Kairoline,  119 
Kakotelin,  388 
Kynurine,  168 

Lanthopine,  294,  801,  804,  808,  825 
Landanine,  294,  801,  804,  808,  825 
Laudanosine,  294,  801,  804,  800,  826 
Landannm,  850     ^  -  . 


Lobelia,  alkaloiaa  o^  19^ 
Lobeline,  195 
Loganetin,  885 
Loganin,  885 
Lnpanine,  179 
Lnpine  alkaloids,  178 
Lnpinidine,  179 
Lupinine,  167,  178 
LuUdine,  97,  108 
Lyaconine,  224 
Lyaconitine,  202^  229 
Lycoctonine,  224 

Meookatbs,  889 
Meconarceine,  827 
Meconic  acid,  386 

detection  of,  888,  858 

Meconin,  298,  885 
Meconidine,  294,  301,  808,  826 
Meconoisin,  836 
Metaphenylenediamlne,  86 
Metatoloidine,  52 
Methacetin,  68,  86 
Methocodeine,  167,  296,  il24 
Methyl  chloride,  manufacture  of,  16 
Methyl-aoetanilide,  68,  71 
Methyl-alloxantin,  494 
Methylamine,  9 

reactions  of,  10 

Bfethylaniline,  63,.  71 

nitrosamine,  74 

paranitroso-,  74 

Methyldiphenylamine,  79 
Methylphenacetin,  84 
Metaxylidines,  57,  59 
Monaminea,  8 

characters  of,  8 

distinction  of,  7 

separation  of,  5 

Morphine,  294,. 809,  326 

assay  of  opium  for,  342 

colour-reactions  of,  302,  805,  818 

constitution  of,  167,  296,  811 

detection  of,  818 

poisoning  by,  856 

— ;—  proportion  of,  ip  opium,  8^ 
--T-  uH\a  of,  811 


INDEX.                                              079    ^^M 

Opium,  tinctnn  of,  aCO                        .  ^^H 

toxirologj  of,  355 

—  coBBtitotion  of,  167,  3B8           ^^M 

Miireiidcs  480 

pfoportioM  of,  in  opium,  33S    ^^H 

Hurezoiti,  180 

aeparation  of,  80G                      ^^H 

— tabular  lixt  of,  204                        ^^H 

KAPaTHTLAKIItKB,  DO 

^^M 

Naphlhylamine-mlpbonic  Midi,  S 

Onliine,  29                                              ^^H 

Ortbotoluidine.  CS                                   ^^H 

Haredwi,  291,  801,  302,  803.  388 

Ortboiyliaines,  67,  69                             ^^H 

constitution  of,  289 

Osszonea,  30                                              ^^^| 

— •  dfltBuuination  of,  306.  806 

OiidntioB   colot>r-r»utimt,  119,  303,    ^H 

311,  368,  169,  180                                 ^^H 

OxyscanChine.  465                                    ^^H 

Neurino.  19 

Oiyhy<irastiniiie,  170                                ^^H 

nicotine,  179 

OiyurMtine,  291,  BIO                            ^^M 

^^H 

Papavbrine,  291,  301,  SOS,  801,  809    ^^M 

poisoning  by,  183 

329                                            ^^H 

cofBtitution  of,  lee,  399                  ^H 

Parngnay  tea,  G26                                      ^^H 

dijnethjUnilinfl,  76 

ParaniliDo,  83                                            ^H 

Parnxvlidinp.  G7                                        ^^^H 

Koroarcotine,  296 

Fare^ric  elixir,  868                                  ^H 

Kux  Yomica,  381 

Parvotine,  97                                             ^^M 

a«ay  of,  386 

Paytamioe,  392                                     -    ^H 

ptepawtions  of,  888 

Paytine,  392                                                ^H 

Piazine,  conititutloti  of,  M                         ^H 

Orthotoldtdine,  bo 

Picaline,  97,  107                                         ^H 

Opiftniae,  82P 

Opifttes,  tompoBitioE  of  varionB,  357 

Picramide,  51                                              ^^^H 

Opionin,  83fl 

Opium.  832 

action  of  soWentB  on,  SSS 

Piperidilio,  108. 184                                  ^H 

Pil>erine,  138,  161                                     ^^M 

.Ikaloids  of,  293.  338 

Plturine,  191                                             ^^H 

luay  of,  for  mon'l'iiw,  818 

Phenaoetiu,  68,  81                                    ^^H 

PIiciDamll,  68                                             ^^H 

detection  of,  358 

extwol  of,  350 

Phenanthndine,  128                                 ^^H 

poisoning  by,  85E 

Pbennzone,  32                                           ^^H 

prapottini  of  klluloid*  in,  833,  S3E 
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FhenyUimine,  iu  Aniline 
Phenyl-anilinei  7S,  79 
Fhenyl-carbamine,  46 
Fhetiyl-dimethylpyrazolone,  82 
Fhenylene-diaminet,  68,  86 
Phenyl-hydnzides,  28 
Phenyl-hydrazine,  27 
Phenyl-methylpjrrazolone,  81 
Phenyl-pyrazolone,  81 
Phenyl-urethane,  68,  72 
Poisoning  by  acetanilide,  71 

aconitine,  209,  286 

aniline,  44,  46 

— : —  antipyrine,  87 

apomorphine,  820 

atropine,  248,  261 

—  berberine,  462 

bmcine,  882 

cocaine,  274 

cocamine,  286 

codeine,  822 

conioeines,  174 

Conine,  175 

curare,  888 

—  ethylstryohniam,  19 
hemlock,  176 

hydracetin,  28 

hydrazine,  23 

hyoscyamus,  261,  260 

laudanine,  826 

lobelia,  196 

lupinine,  178 

metaphenylenediamine,  87 

—  methacetin,  86 

nicotine,  188 

opiates,  857 

opium,  855 

opium  bases,  294 

paraphenylenediamine,  87 

phenacetin,  83 

protopine,  830 

pyridine,  98,  108 

sparteine,  197 

spigeline,  198 

strychnine,  872 

*—  thebaine,  881 

—  tobacco,  188 


Poisoning  by  tolnylene-diamines,  88 

vermin-ldlleiB,  880 

Porphyrine,  487 
Porphyroxine,  296,  880,  385 
Precipitants,  general,  for  alkaloids,  184, 

168 
Propylamine,  12 
Protopine,  296,  801,  804,  880 
Pseudaconine,  202,  204,  219 
Pseudaconitine,  202,  204,  216 

anhydro-,  206 

saponification  of,  204,  218,  234 

Pseudocodeine,  828 
Psendomorphine,  294,  801,  802,  880 

constitution  of,  298 

Pseudotropine,  244,  247 

benzoyl,  244,  287 

Puccine,  296 
Pyrazine,  80,  96 
Pyrazole,  80,  96 
Pyrazolines,  80 
Pyrazolones,  80 
Pyridine,  96,  99 

assay  of  commercial,  104 

bases,  96 

carbozylic  acids,  110,  165 

detection  of,  104 

homologuee  of,  107 

salts  of,  101. 

Pyridoue,  96 
Pyrodine,  28 
Pyrone,  96 
Pyrrol,  96,  113 

methyl-,  114 

tetraiodo-,  114 

Pyrroline,  d6 

QinNALDINE,  115 
Quinamioine,  427 
Quinamidine,  892,  427 
Quinamine,  892,  897 

constitution  of,  169 

Quinazoline,  115 
Quinetum,  448 
Quinicine,  438 
Quinidine,  898,  425 
I determination  off,  426,  459 
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Qmnidine,  reaotions  of,  897,  426 
Qainine,  803 

constitatioii  of,  168 

deoompodtioii-prodnots  of,  168 

determination  of,  in  bark,  449, 455 

distinction  of,  from  allied  bases, 

405 

formation  from  cnpreine,  169,  898 

hydro-,  424 

iodosulphate  of,  408,  454 

iron  citrate,  421 

•^—  precipitation  of,  as  herepathite, 

408,  454 

reactions  of,  400 

salts  of,  406 

snlphate,  406 

examination  of,  408 

impurities  in,  408 

synthetical  isomers  of,  169 

tannate  of,  420 

tincture  of,  428 

^-^  wine  of,  424 
Quinoidine,  433 

iodosulphate  of,  454 

Quinoline,  114,  116 
tetrahydro-,  119 

Rbsoftrin,  87 
BhoBadine,  294,  801,  881 
Bnbidine,  97 

Sanoxjtnabins,  295 

Salicin,  colour-reactions  of,  146,  147, 

870,  409 
Salipyrin,  87 

Santonin,  colour-reactions  of,  148,  870 
Scopolamine,  244,  251 
Scopoletin,  262 
Sinapine,  188,  167 
SnuiOr,  198 
Solanine,  occairenoe  of,  262 

reactions  of,  146 

Solvents,  action  of,  on  opium,  889 
■  on  plant-constituents,  151 

^^  immiscible,  use  of,  154 
Sparteine,  197 
Spigeline,  198 


Stramonium,  268 
Strychnine,  861 

assay  of  nux  vomica  for,  885 

constitution  of,  168 

detection  of,  874 

monobrom-,  368 

monosulphonic  acid,  868 

oxidation-test  for,  868,  469 

poisoning  by,  872 

preparations  of,  876 

ptomaine  simulating,  871,  875 

reactions  of,  864 

separation  of,  from  brucine,  866 

toxicology  of,  872 

vermin-killers  containing,  878 

Strychnos  nux  vomica,  884 
Stylophorine,  296 
Sulphanilic  acid,  49 

Tab  bases,  89 
Tea,  499 

adulterations  of,  509 

alkaloid  in,  419,  49?,  604 

Arabian,  527 

ash  of,  511 

Assam,  506 

Bush,  508 

Cape,  508 

cax)er,  520 

catechu  in,  519 

Ceylon,  506,  512 

China,  512 

chlorophyll  in,  505 

composition  of,  501 

essential  oil  of,  501 

exhausted  leaves  in,  518 

extract  of,  505 

facing  of,  522 

foreign  leaves  in,  522 

Indian,  508,  512 

infusion  of,  505 

Japanese,  502,  506 

Javs,  512 

leaves,  recognition  of,  528 

lie-.  520 

mineral  adulterants  of,  510 

moisture  in,  504 
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Tea,  Natal,  608,  512 

Paraguay,  626 

preparation  of,  499 

sloe  leavea  in,  602^  606 

tannin  in,  616 


tasting,  607 
Trebi20Dde«  627 


Tannin*  in  coffee,  629 

in  tea,  491,  616 

reactions  of  alkaloids  with,  186 

Tetm-alkylated  ammonianiB,  18 
Tetrahydro-beta-naphthylamina,  92 
Tetraiodo-pyitol,  114 
Tetretbyl-ammoninm  compounds,  19 
Thalleioquin  reaction,  896^  897,  401 
ThaUine,  120 

ethyl-,  121 

Thebaine,  294,  381 

colour-reactions  of,  802,  831 

constitution  of,  167,  296 

determination  of,  806,  807,  832 

solubilities  of,  801 

Theobromine,  492 

characters  of,  498 

constitution  of,  492 

determination  of,  494 

in  tea,  489 

proportion  of,  in  ooeoa,  496,  658, 

560 
Theophylline,  498 
Thermifugin,  122 
Thermine,  92 
Tincture  of  camphor,  compound,  858 

aconite,  229 

belladonna,  266 

coniam,  177 

hemlock,  177 

henbane,  268 

nux  vomica,  357 

opium,  350 

quinine,  423 

Tobacco,  184 

ash  of,  186,  188,  189, 190 

combustibility  of,  190 

composition  of,  184 

extract,  198 

nitrogen  in,  187, 189|  190 


Tobaoop,  potnming  hji  18S 

smoke,  composition  o(  192 

Tolidine,  90 

Toliiidixie^  oommerciali  64 
^^^^  density  of;  66 
^>—  otaktsB,  66 

phoephatei,  64 

Tohiidinea,  41,  61 
Toluylene-diamines,  87 
Triamidophenol,  86 
Trimethylamine,  12 

hydroehloride,  16 

reactions  ot  10 

Triphenylamine,  60 
Triphenylrosaniline,  64,  66 
Tritopine,  294,  801,  882 
Tropdnea,  248 

artificial,  268 

— — <  saponificatioa  of,  244 
Tropine,  constitutum  of,  166,  240 

benzoyl-,  268 

properties  of,  246 

pseudo-,  247 

salicyl-,  1^88 

Truxilline,  271,  281 

Uric  Acid,  colour-reaction  of,  480 

Yeratrine,  coiistitatio&  of,  188, 166 
Vermin-killers,  378 
Yinasses,  13 
Viridine,  97 

Wine  of  quinine.  424 

Xanthikx,  e<«iatitation  6f,  478 

colour-reaction  of,  481 

dimethyl-,  473,  492 

derivatives  of,  478 

isolation  of,  from  tea,  478 

trimethyl-,  478.  474 

Xanthopuccine,  471 
Xenylamine,  68 
XyUdines,  67,  68 

Yerba,  626 
Yopan,  627 


ERRATA  AND  ADDENDA. 


VOLUMi:  I, 


»• 


Page  8,  line  9,/(>r  •'mnltiplied,''  read  "divided.' 

Page  64,  column  8,  first  li^e  of  figures, /or  "46-86,"  read  "  44-86/* 

Page  804,  equation  on  line  13  should  be : — 

S  - -527sr + 1 -892^ + 1 -98<f ; »  - 1 -98d . 


VOLUME  II, 

Page  68,  the  saponification-eqnivalent  of  palm-nnt  oil  should  be  "227  to  255." 

Page  92,  iodine-absorption  of  nigerseed  oil, /or  "  103,"  read  "  138." 

Page  186,  line  8, /or  "solvents,"  read  "selenite." 

Page  150,  paragraph  5,  fer  "  85,"  read  "  80";  and /or  "  15,*'  read  "  20. " 

Page  266,  line  11, /or  "alkali,"  read  "acid." 

Page  267,  in  ibot-note,  for  "8-47,"  read  "7'47";  and  far  "64-51,*'  read 

"  56-89." 
Page  818,  line  24,  for  "  strong  sulphuric  add,**  read  "  sulphuric  acid  of  176 

sp.  gravity." 
Page  522,  in  footnote,  formul»t>f  acridine  sulphite  and  nitrate  should  contain 

(CH.N)^ 

VOLUME  IIL  PABT  I. 

Pfcge  165,  line  11, /or  "acid," r§ad  "alkali." 

Pi^  179,  fbotnote, /or^ «'  278%*'  read  "  288'." 

Page  284,,  line  18  from  fqot  of  page,  before  the  word  "  from,"  insert  "  free.** 

Page  841,  formula  of  isod  u  lei te, /or  "CefljO,.H,0," read  *'CJIifio»^0," 

Pages  878  and  879,  in  tables,  after  examining  the  solution  with  the  tannin 
reagent,  insert  in  each  case  the  instruction : — "  The  aqueous  solution  ia 
heated  with  zinc  powder  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered  rapidly.  If 
the  decolorised  Uquid  does  notreoxidise  on  the  filter,  the  filtrate  ia 
treated  with  sodium  acetate  and  then  well  shaken  with  air.'* 

Page  898,  line  6,  after  the  words  "omitted  by  Hummel,"  insert  "whose 
tables  were  compiled  at  a  conaiderably  earlier  date.'* 

fage  480,  ondor  "TQl«ykn^<or«Q|i(e/*/?r  *<pai»  jHln'*  r$0d  "page  415." 
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II 


If 
It 


VOLUME  III.  PART  II. 

Page    88,  line  2,  /or  "  toluene,"  read  "  toluylene." 

Page   98,  line  13,  for  "  naphthalene,"  read  "  naphthylene." 

Page  103,  line  4,  after  words  "  for  example,"  inaeri  "  0*2  gramme." 

Page  106,  after  word  "  Piperazine,"  insert  *'  or  Piperazidine." 

Page  146,  line  29,  and  147,  line  86, /or  "staphysagrine,"  read  ''staphisagrine." 

Page  160,  Glaus'  method  of  tea-assay  is  valueless.    Compare  page  486. 

Page  168,  in  formula  of  hrucine,  for  '*  H,g,"  read  *'  H, 

Page  169,  line  II,  for  "quinidine,"  read  "qninamine.' 

Page  169,  line  18, /or  "  and  Bemijia  barks,"  read  **  or  Ren^jia  bark.' 

Page  172,  line  4  from  bottom,  far  "  iron,"  read  **  iodine.' 

Page  174.  For  recent  information  on  coniceine,  see  Ber,  xxiii.  680 ;  and 
Jour^  Chem,  Soc,  lyiiL  802. 

Page  176,  Hnes  8  and  29, /or  "  seeds,"  read  "fruit" 

Page  177,  line  18,/or  "  128*0,"  read  "  127-0.' 

Page  177,  line  28, /or  "0*0128,"  read  "0*0127.' 

Page  193.  Examination  of  tobacco-extract,  see  J.  Pinette,  Chem,  ZeiL, 
xvi.  178 ;  Analyst,  xvii.  178. 

Page  201.  See  a  paper  by  Duns  tan  and  Umney  "On  the  Alkaloids  of  the 
AcomUwm  napellus"  Jowr.  Chem,  Soc,,  Ixi.  893. 

Pages  244  and  250.  0.  Hesse  has  recently  shown  that  hyoscine  probably 
has  the  formula  C17HUNO4,  and  by  saponification  yields  the  base 
o  s  c  i  n  e,  CgHisNO,,  and  not  pseudotropine  {Ann,  der  Chcmie,  cdzxL 
100;  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxiii.  221). 

Page  251.  For  recent  information  respecting  apoatropine,  atropamine 
belladonnine,  and  scopolamine,  see  paper  by  E.  Schmidt  and 
0.  Hesse,  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxiL  1021 ;  zxiiL  221. 

Page  254.  For  an  improved  method  of  separating  atropine  and  hyoecyamine, 
see  0.  Hesse,  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxiii.  201. 

Page  287.  For  recent  researches  on  benzoyl-pseudotropine,  see  Pharm, 
Jour,,  [3],  xxiii.  241. 

Page  293.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr  D.  B.  Dott  for  perusal  and  correc- 
tion of  the  section  on  opium  alkaloids. 

Page  336,  for  "  Meconoiosin,"  read  "  MeconoiiBin." 

Page  864.  According  to  D.  B.  Dott  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxiiL  197),  the 
solubility  of  strychnine  hydrochloride  in  cold  water  is  1  in  36. 
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±n  J.  &  A.  Churchill's  Scientific  Works 


The  following  Catalogues  issued  by  J.  &  A,  Churchill 

will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application: 

A.  J.  <fk  A.  CkurchilVs  General  List  of  about  600  works  on 

Medicine^  Surgery^  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  Hygiene, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  complete 
Index  to  their  Titles  for  easy  reference.  NJB.  This  List 
includes  B,  C,  and  D. 

B.  Selection  from  J.  is  A,  Churchill s  General  List,  comprising 

all  recent  works  published  by  them  on  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Medicine. 

O.  J.&  A,  ChurchiWs  Catalogue  of  Text  Books  specially  arranged 
for  Students. 

D.  A  Selected  and  Descriptive  List  of  J.  &  A.  ChurchiWs  works 
on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  The 
Microscope,  Zoology,  Photography,  and  other  branches  of 
Science. 
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America. — J.  <k  A.  Churchill  being  in  constant  communis 
cation  with  various  publishing  houses  in  Boston,  Neiv  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  are  able  to  conduct  negotiations  for  the  American 
market  favourable  to  English  Authors. 
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